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above Revelation, and so bringing us around to the dis- 
astrous German and French illuminism of the last 
century. The heresiarch himself, it was generally ad- 
mitted, was a good man at heart, and even preached 
the Gospel with great power and success; but this was 
ascribed to culture and grace received before he began 
to speculate, and especially to the teachings of Dr. 
Dwight, whose amanuensis he had been. It was he- 
lieved that his errors would be imbibed, augmented and 
inculeated by his pupils, until the country would be 
overrun with heresy, and perhaps even bare-faced Ra- 
tionalism, unless he and his school were put down and 
a new school established. Thus originated the Hast 
Windsor Seminary, to be the main and, perhaps, sole 
exponent and defence of New England orthodoxy; for 
even Andover was not above suspicion, and Bangor 
was far “down east.” 

On the other side, it was admitted that the specula- 
tions of Dr. Taylor were somewhat bold and startling 
for the land of steady habits and staid thinking; but it 
was claimed that they involved some great thoughts 
which have not hitherto received their relative share 
of attention. It was believed that his views, so far 
from subverting the evangelical doctrines and displacing 
the Bible, would tend to establish them in our faith, to 
counteract all heresy and infidelity; and some even 
supposed that the essential, if not only thing needed, 
was a clear and universal understanding of this great 
teacher’s philosophy and theology, to solve all difh- 
culties, harmonize and unify the church, and usher in 
the long desired millenium. 

After the cooling process of thirty years, it 1s easy to 
see that heated feeling and imagination had some agen- 
cy on both sides. It is not usually in the ardor of 
controversy that men are the wisest prophets. Their 
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stand-point is then at one extreme or another; and 
hence the objects of their vision are magnified or dimi- 
nished. Time is the great teacher of truth, after the 
agitation of controversy; especially in this respect— 
that it causes the minds which were swinging to ex- 
treme points, like the beat of a pendulum, to settle 
calmly in the centre, whence things may be seen in 
their just proportion. 

It does not now appear, so far as we are informed, 
that the pupils of East Windsor are, either more or less, 
orthodox, earnest or efficient preachers of the gospel 
than those of New Haven and Andover; nor does it 
appear, on the other hand, that even in New Haven, 
amidst the most intense splendors of Dr. Taylor’s in- 
tellect, the millenium has actually come. Yet, he who 
does not know that some great and fundamental truths 
have been elicited, and some philosophical objections 
eliminated from the Christian doctrines, as the fruit of 
this controversy, must be strangely obtuse or unread 
in relation to these matters. Even those who have been 
most opposed to Dr. Taylor, have stolen and used not 
a little of his thunder. By this remark we intend no 
reproach; for published thoughts are public property, 
and hence it ceases to be stealing, in any bad sense, 
when good and honest minds, earnest for the truth, 
avail themselves of each other’s thoughts. The con- 
troversy has done good service; and now that the actors 
in it have gone to their rest, we may review it without 
prejudice. We are to judge of the views of Dr. Taylor 
by his published works, which embody the substance 
of his teachings in the theological chair. 

“The Moral Government of God was the great thought 
of Dr. Taylor’s intellect, and the favorite theme of his 
instructions in theology. It occupied his mind more 
than any and every other subject.” “To vindicate the 
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ways of God to man, was the object to which all his 
energies were consecrated, and upon which were ex- 
pended the ardor of his glowing soul and the force of 
his strong and steadfast will.” “To this, the whole 
living man was consecrated with an activity and in- 
tensity which have not often been equalled.” So says 
the editor in his able Introduction, and so say all who 
sat beneath his kindling eye and listened to his instruc- 
tions. His great central idea was of moral government, 
and he believed that right views of moral agency and 
human accountability as related to a perfect moral 
government, were the sovereign remedy for atheism, 
pantheism, universalism, and every other ism, that 
would spread its dark wing over the revealed truth of 
God. We love to see every man in earnest about the 
great idea it 1s his special mission to elaborate; and 
even if he thinks the universe revolves about it, it may 
be all the better for his success. No man ever brought 
much to pass who did not think his idea the great one. 
But while we gratefully accept of all the truths a great 
thinker has succeeded to gather about his idea, we do 
not hold ourselves pledged to accept of the idea itself, 
in the lone sovereignty of its demands. There may be 
other ideas equally important, which we are not at 
liberty to disregard. Deeply convinced, as we are, of 
the great importance of clear and correct views of moral 
government, we are yet painfully convinced that the 
intensest splendors of an intellectual noon-day shining 
upon it, fail to penetrate the awful pall of death which 
sin has thrown over the human soul. Itis not so much 
the want of truth, after all, as it is the downright lust 
of sin, that is leading men to death; and the great 
battle is to be fought quite as earnestly with the heart 
as with the understanding. 

Yet the heart must be reached through the under- 
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standing, and hence all the doctrines of both philosophy 
and religion sustain important relations to the great 
end of the Gospel mission—the regeneration and sancti- 
fication of the souls of men. Nor are most of us fully 
aware of the far-reaching power of an idea that is born 
and nourished in the closet. There was a time when 
the infants Moses, Calvin, Luther and Napoleon, were 
unknown to the world, and were so feeble that a rude 
breath might destroy them; yet, in after times their 
power was felt in the ends of the earth. And so it is 
with a central idea, be the same true or false, good or 
bad. It may take many years for it to arrive at ma- 
turity and work its way out and down through the 
masses, but the leaven of it is everywhere felt at last. 
A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. It took 
thirty and more years for the writings of Kant, Lessing, 
Hegel, Bahrdt, Paulus, and others of similar views, to 
penetrate the masses of the people; and accordingly we 
find that the Germans, who came to this country when 
those men were living teachers, had not imbibed their 
views, and were sound and consistent Christians. The 
churches planted and sustained by them in Pennsyl- 
vania and in other parts, are to this day among the 
best in the land. The communities they formed are 
characterized by temperance, industry, chastity, and 
every Christian virtue. But the men and families who 
came to this country some thirty or forty years later, 
after those pantheistic speculations had taken eftect in 
the entire strata of German society, were of quite a diffe- 
rent character. They are mostly avowed and practical 
infidels, pantheists, profaners of the Sabbath, and reck- 
less of obligation to both human and divine govern- 
ments. Germany is now slowly recovering from those 
awful depths into which the wild speculations of “sci- 
ence falsely so called” had plunged her; and it remains 
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for the good sense and piety of America to decide 
whether the same disastrous experiment shall be re- 
newed here. 

On the same principle, a central idea that is true 
and important, conceived and wrought out in the closet 
of a great original mind, works its way gradually and 
almost imperceptibly into other minds ; and while one 
man, who in his life-time was perhaps represented as a 
heretic or a dreamer, is sleeping in the dust, his thoughts 
have become a growing power for good in the minds of 
multitudes who will perhaps never know whence they 
came. Just how far Dr. Taylor may have thus influ- 
enced the thinking of the present day, how far he may 
have contributed to assist preachers to remove objec- 
tions to the Christian doctrines, and to present the 
truth of God in its naked power to the understandings 
and consciences of men, will be differently judged by 
different persons. One thing is certain: there is no 
mystification, no fancy work-or sentimentalism, in his 
writings; none of that mystical merging of personal rea- 
son and will and responsibility into a generic human 
whole, which is so important an element of the pan- 
theistic school. Whatever may be faults in his views, 
all his teachings, from their elementary inceptions to 
their highest logical conclusions, go to the complete ex- 
termination of the entire pantheistic family—parents, 
children, grandchildren, and first and second cousins. 
He utterly annihilates the whole tribe. Pantheism 
and Dr. Taylor could not breathe together in the same 
universe. His entire system of moral government 
goes to the demonstration of a personal God, indiy- 
idual and personal men, personal capabilities and 
responsibilities, personal duties, personal sins, personal 
obedience, and just retributions according to personal 
deeds done in the body. And who can tell—when it 
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was getting to be considered in this country so pretty a 
thing to play with German philosophy, even in the theo- 
logical chair, and in the pulpit, as furnishing the true 
solution of Christian doctrines—how much such a think- 
er as Dr. Taylor was needed? We could wish the 
whole fraternity of dreamers and skeptics nothing bet- 
ter than to be placed for three good years under the 
teachings of such a man, with understandings capable 
of receiving his instructions and appreciating his logic. 
In saying this, we are not to be understood as endorsing 
his views in all particulars, but as expressing our ge- 
neral approval and admiration of the works before us, 
especially as related to their main subject. 

We shall not take the time to go over the entire 
volumes, but confine our attention to those particulars 
which are most important, and which have been the 
occasion of most controversy. If we fail to understand 
the author, the fault is not his, for no man could use 
language with greater care and precision. He often 
repeats, but never introduces a new word for the sake 
of showingit. He is too dialectical and argumentative 
to please minds, not somewhat trained to logical think- 
ing. He never descends to the sentimental, and sel- 
dom to the pictorial; his strength lies in the realm of 
pure intelligence. He makes no show of learning, and 
is at an infinite remove from everything like pedantry. 
His pages are no where spattered up with Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, German, nor supported on massive piles of 
foot-notes. This is not because he had read so little, 
but because he had read so much, and thought and di- 
gested so thoroughly. No books upon the subject of 
his inquiry escaped his searching eye; but whatever 
thoughts he obtained from them passed so completely 
through the crucible of his own mind, that they came 
forth fresh and original; and hence his entire work 
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is characterized by great uniqueness and simplicity. 
The reader clearly perceives that one, and the same 
mind has done all the thinking, from the beginning to 
the end, and that the strength and continuity of the 
logic were equal to the comprehensiveness of the plan. 
Instead of commencing, as most theological teachers 
do, with the being and attributes of God, and proceed- 
ing thence to the Christian doctrines, he makes it his 
first great point to understand the nature and end of 
moral government. He defines a perfect moral govern- 
ment to be “the influence of the rightful authority of a 
moral governor on moral beings, designed so to control 
their action, as to secure the great end of action on 
their part through the medium of law.” V.I. p. 7. 
The term action is not used in the vulgar sense as in- 
dicating mere executive volition and deed, but to de- 
note the character, in distinction from the original con- 
stitution, of the soul. The soul is assumed to be not a 
mere string of exercises, or rope of sand, but a spiritual 
being, and is supposed to be when under moral law, in 
a state of preference either right-or wrong; is either 
obedient or disobedient to the law. It is claimed that 
an active moral agent cannot be neutral in respect to 
character. Moral government is the influence of right- 
ful authority over moral beings, to secure their obedience 
to moral law. Ifit can be demonstrated that such a 
moral government exists, as it clearly can, then there 
is of necessity a moral governor, and hence a personal 
God. The influence of authority in moral government is 
held to be that which results from one’s having the right 
to command by virtue of hissuperior power, wisdom and 
goodness, which qualify him to rule in the best manner. 
Thus the right of the parent to govern his children does 
not rest simply on the parental relation, but on the 
general principle that parents will govern their children 
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better than others will govern them. p. 13. On the 
same general principle rests the right of God to govern 
the moral universe. By virtue of his transcendent 
power, wisdom and goodness, and not from the mere 
fact that the universe is His, He has the moral right to 
reign supreme; and as it is his right thus to reign, so 
it is the duty of all accountable creatures to submit 
themselves unreservedly to his authority. Such is 
right moral action, which it is the object of moral goy- 
ernment to secure. It will be observed that the author 
makes providential government sustain to moral gov- 
ernment the relation of means to end, and hence he con- 
siders moral government as itself the influence of right- 
ful authority, as exercised in all providential means to 
secure obedience. 

The statement that “intelligent moral beings never 
act voluntarily, without acting from a regard to their 
own well-being,” needs to be qualified. In one under- 
standing of it, it is true; in another understanding of 
it, it is not true. There is certainly a sense in which 
man is often self-forgetting, and performs many of his 
noblest as well as meanest deeds, without any intelli- 
gent reference to his own welfare. But the love of 
self, or desire of personal well-being, is a constitutional 
element of his nature, and fuses itself, as a subjective 
motive more or less effective, into all his actions. 
Even the unconscious plant or animal, by a sort of 
instinct, seeks its own well-being, and man is never 
exempt from that all-pervading law of self-regard which 
pervades the rest of the universe. But man is also 
endowed with conscience, which looks towards duty; and 
it is his duty to act from supreme regard to the glory 
of God. Now there is really no conflict between the 
promptings of instinct and those of duty; for man is 
really promoting his own best welfare when he is doing 
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his duty. But then duty must be seen in its own light, 
as we think, and not in the light of the benefit which we 
are to derive from it. In this particular we should 
perhaps differ somewhat from Dr. Taylor, at least in 
statement. We believe that the cardinal virtues, jus- 
tice, veracity, gratitude, kindness, chastity, fidelity, &e., 
are seen to be excellent in their own lights, irrespective 
of the benefits we derive from them; and in the same 
way we suppose that to act from supreme regard to the 
glory of God, in view of his perfections and his claims 
upon us, is seen to be right and excellent, irrespective 
of all rewards or consequences. There is one-advan- 
tage in Dr. Taylor’s mode of statement; it sweeps clean 
away all that fancy work and dawdling rhetoric which 
make so large account of esthetical and sentimental 
emotion in morality, and presents the subject with a 
severe logical exactness. No man who has due regard 
for “his own well-being,” will willingly place himself 
in the way of the Doctor’s logic, however he may be 
disposed to question some of his premises. And that 
he does not advocate a selfish morality, as some state- 
ments taken by themselves might imply, is certain from 
the fact that he makes benevolence, or a supreme 
regard to the well-being of the universe, the sum of all 
duty; and claims that the moral right of God himself 
to reign sovereign and supreme, is in the fact that from 
his perfections he can in that capacity promote the 
well-being of all, himself included, better than any or 
all other beings could. If any other being could rule 
better, then that other being, in a strictly moral view, 
should hold the throne. It is not might that makes 
right, or places the moral guardian in power, but the 
possession of appropriate qualifications. 

Now as God knows infinitely better than we do what 
is for the highest welfare of the universe, and is in the 
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highest possible degree able and disposed to promote it, 
it becomes our duty to submit our wisdom and our will 
implicitly to him, and to do in all respects just as he 
commands us. His authority is supreme; our duty to 
obey is unqualified. Obedience to him is true moral 
benevolence, the sum of the moral law; disobedience 
is selfishness. The former is a will that enthrones and 
glorifies God; the latter is a will that resists and 
dishonors him. We ought then to do all for the glory 
of God, by rendering to him our supreme allegiance 
and inducing others to do the same; since this only is 
true moral benevolence. We thus in the same act obey 
the highest instinct of our nature and the highest 
demand of conscience. It was not necessary that 
Abraham should see the connection between the act 
enjoined in the case of being required to sacrifice his 
son and the benefit to result; it was enough that God 
required it. He was to glorify God by an implicit, 
trustful, obedience, assured that the glory of God 
involved the highest welfare of the universe, his own 
included. Such is our understanding of the author on 
this point. . 

The next point is, that a perfect moral government 
involves the exercise of authority through the medium 
of law. The law must be promulgated to the subjects 
as the will of the moral governor; as their authoritative 
and perfect rule of action; as requiring of them 
benevolence and forbidding selfishness; as expressing 
the ruler’s highest approbation of obedience and disap- 
probation of disobedience, including the appropriate 
sanctions of his authority. p. 17. Benevolence, as the 
act of a moral being, or obedience to the laws, is 
defined, “‘an elective preference of the highest well- 
being of all other sentient beings as his supreme object. 
Selfishness, as the act of a moral being, is an elective 
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preference of the world, as his supreme object. By the 
term world,” the author says in a note, “I here mean 
every possible good, which as an object of choice by a 
moral being can come into competition with the highest 
well-being, and with what is necessary to or implied in 
the highest well-being of all other sentient beings. To 
explain further, every elective preference of an object 
as supreme, is a choice between those objects, aud those 
only, which can come into competition as objects of 
election or choice, and also a preference of every other 
object which is implied in, or necessary to, the existence 
of the supreme object. Now, with the object of the 
benevolent preference, viz., the highest good of all 
other sentient beings, the highest good of the agent can 
never come into competition as an object of election or 
choice, for the highest well-being of the agent depends 
on the highest well-being, or rather on his choice of the 
highest well-being of all other beings.” This does not 
seem to be the best mode of statement, for it naturally 
conveys the idea that the agent is after all self-seeking, 
even in his so-called benevolent action; but as ex- 
plained by the author the meaning is, that the welfare 
of all parties lies in the same direction, so that in 
seeking the highest welfare of others the agent is also 
assuredly promoting both theirs and his own. “It is 
of course, not indeed an uninterested, but a disinterested 
affection, it being its true nature and tendency as a 
benevolent preference, to sacrifice all good, and to sub- 
mit to and incur all evil, on his part, which can be 
necessary to secure the highest well-being of all other 
beings.” p. 20. Such is thought to have been the 
benevolence of Jesus, who for the joy that was set 
before him endured the cross. Each of such acts of 
elective preference is a supreme affection; it is an 
intelligent preference of its object as supreme; it is a 
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morally free action; it is a permanent state of mind ; 
it is a predominant state, as it controls and directs all 
other actions of the being in subserviency to the accom- 
plishment of its end. It is not a dry choice, but “it 
brings into requisition the whole inner and outer man, 
the intellect, susceptibility, will, and heart, in all the 
various forms of thought, feeling, affection, volition, 
with all the power of executive action, and all in sub- 
serviency to the supreme object.” p. 28. Such an 
elective preference, having the glory of God as in- 
volving the highest universal welfare as its object, must 
be the holy benevolence enjoined in the Scripture. 

The term right may express only the adaptation of 
means to ends; it then indicates subordinate action, in 
which there is no moral quality. It is also used to 
express the motive; it then indicates predominant 
action, in which all moral quality resides. “It thus 
appears that no action except predominant action, is or 
can be either morally right or morally wrong. But 
there is no predominant action, excepting either 
benevolence or selfishness. No action then is morally 
right except benevolence, and no action is morally 
wrong except selfishness; in other words, benevolence 
is the only morally right action, and selfishness is the 
only morally wrong action. Since, therefore, it is 
admitted that the law of a perfect moral government 
requires morally right action as the sum of obedience, 
and forbids morally wrong action as the sum of disobe- 
dience, it follows, that the law of such a government 
must require benevolence as the sum of obedience, and 
forbid selfishness as the sum of disobedience.” p. 68, 
In other words, as Christ has taught, “ Love is the ful- 
filling of the law.” 

The nature, necessity, and equity of legal sanctions, 
are illustrated with great force. These sanctions must 
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be seen to proceed from the ruler, and must be such as 
to show that “he regards right moral action with 
supreme approbation, and wrong moral action with 
supreme disapprobation.” p. 91. In no other way can 
he manifest his moral benevolence, and thus vindicate 
his rightful authority. Without legal sanctions, faith- 
fully and forever executed, moral law ceases to sustain 
the dignity of law and sinks to the position ‘of mere 
advice. It even falls below respectable advice, as such 
advice has truth on its side; whereas a law without 
sanction is a virtual falsehood. In this view God must 
be false to the welfare of his subjects and thus cease to 
be benevolent, unless he is faithful to punish the wicked 
as well as reward the righteous. His justice is as 
benevolent as his mercy; and in one sense even more 
so, since mercy is his delight, and punishment in itself 
affords him no pleasure. “Is it said that it is fit, or 
proper, or right, or what ought to be done, and that we 
instinctively feel it to be so? But why is it right to 
inflict suffering purely for the sake of inflicting it? 
Who are the beings that instinctively feel this to be 
right, and in what world do they dwell? Of such a 
species of beings we have no knowledge, and with: 
them, if they exist, we utterly disclaim all fraternity.” 
p. 133. Thus all punishment not recuperative, and 
not more properly termed chastisement, is to sustain 
the majesty of law and eternally vindicate truth and 
righteousness. All the attributes and all the doings of 
God are alike controlled by benevolence; even those 
which inflict the terrible pangs of the second death 
upon the wicked. He acts from the same motive that 
he demands in us; with him, as truly as with us, love 
is the fulfillmg of the law. “God is love.’ The 
author concludes: “Christianity is not a selfish system 
of religion. Infidels have often said, that Christianity, 
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inasmuch as it aims to influence men by rewards and 
punishments, is a selfish, mean, and mercenary system. 
And I am sorry to say, that many of the friends and 
advocates of Christianity have furnished too much 
occasion for this reproach. It has often been said in 
the pulpit, that man cannot act under the influence of 
the divine threatenings without acting in a selfish 
manner; and yet oftener, how this can be otherwise has 
been deemed an unsolvable problem.” “According to 
the views now given of legal sanctions as involving 
natural good and evil, they appeal not to human sel- 
fishness at all, but only to self-love, or to the constitu- 
tional susceptibility of the mind to happiness and 
misery. They do not appeal to selfishness, because 
that would be to offer a less good than the greatest. 
But those sanctions proffer the highest good that man 
is capable—the happiness of being good and doing 
good. And to choose this is to be disinterestedly 
benevolent.” p. 153. 

Having shown, by a course of strong logical demon- 
stration, the credibility of sanctions as involving the 
endless perdition of the wicked as well as the endless 
blessedness of the righteous, the author says: “How 
much has been said and written on the subject, to throw 
Christianity beyond the boundary of human credibility! 
as if the supreme Lawgiver of the universe had nothing 
to do in his administration but to caress the fondlings 
of his love, and to scatter blessings among them 
whether obedient or disobedient! How often are ap- 
peals made to all that is revolting in the cruelty of a 
tyrant; how often is this contrasted with all that is 
touching in the tenderness of a mother; as if the go- 
vernor of the moral universe must be either a Nero or 
a woman! Surely a mother’s tenderness, lovely as it 
is, does not exactly qualify her to rule a pandemonium! 
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To resort to such appeals in argument then, is not rea- 
soning. ‘To him who knows enough to reason at all on 
the subject, there is a majesty in law, there is certainly 
a majesty in God’s dominion, which looks down with 
contempt on such expedients to degrade it.”’—“ We may 
safely say, that there is no subject within the limits of 
human inquiry, on which the human mind is more 
liable to be unduly swayed by interest and feeling, nor 
one, on which such influence is less apt to be suspected.” 
p- 182. The following passage cannot be too earnestly 
pondered: “All this, however, is unphilosophical. Re- 
proach not the advocates of Christianity for severity of 
temper, in maintaining what may seem to you gloomy 
or even terrific views of God’s moral government. How 
easy is it to recriminate with at least equal plausibility! 
For what is more terrific than the God of Infidelity? 
On your scheme, all is uncertainty, darkness, terror. 
On ours only, is there light and hope even in well-doing. 
Hell itself giveth both, for it upholds the empire of 
righteousness. This is a subject then, which, above all 
others, calls on us to protect the understanding from 
all the vagaries of the imagination and all the feelings 
of the heart. Here, if any where, should the mind be 
disciplined to the use of simple intellect, and be pre- 
pared to follow the light of evidence, to give up every 
thing to the supremacy of argument, to adopt conelu- 
sions however unwelcome, and to make sacrifices how- 
ever painful, the moment truth demands them. For 
truth, be it said to her eternal honor, never can require 
a sacrifice which our highest good does not also de- 
mand.” p. 183. 

The author proceeds to demonstrate, with resistless 
clearness and force, the actual existence of a moral go- 
vernment administered by God over men. To the ob- 
jection urged from the great and extensive perversion 
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of its design, he replies, that “the perversion of a design 
clearly manifested in the structure and condition of a 
thing, which perversion can be easily accounted for 
consistently with the reality of the design, is no evi- 
dence against the reality.” The author had previously 
shown that it is essential to a perfect moral government, 
that the ruler enact laws enjoining benevolence, with 
appropriate sanctions, and that he sincerely prefer obe- 
dience in all cases. But it is to be remembered that 
his preferring that his subjects should all obey him 
under the motives they have, and his doing more than 
he does to make them obey, are two very distinct things. 
The former respects their acts; the latter respects his 
own acts. He prefers to do right himself, rather than 
wrong; and he prefers that all his subjects should also 
do right themselves, rather than wrong. If all the sub- 
jects did their duty as the ruler does his, that is, if all 
accountable creatures were as true and faithful to God 
as He is to them, there would be no evil in the uni- 
verse, and all would be as the God of truth and love 
would have it. But then the question is asked, Why 
does not God put forth influences sufficient to make all 
obey? The rational answer must be that he may see rea- 
sons known only to himself, why he cannot, consistently 
with his glory as concerned in the best administration of 
perfect moral government, put forth more influences 
than he does, to induce obedience. His argument and 
appeal to us is, “What more could I have done?” Dr. 
Taylor does not assert that it is so, but that it may be. 
“All that my present purpose requires is, to say that 
those things may be true. This cannot be controverted. 
It is possible that the greatest good required exactly the 
present system, but not the perversion of moral agency 
in a single instance, under the present system. It may 
be true, that it is impossible that God should adopt the 
best moral system and prevent the perversion of moral 
1B 
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agency in any greater degree than he does prevent it; 
it may be better, that moral agency should, in every 
instance, be rightly used rather than perverted under 
the present system; and of course, it may be true, that 
the Creator, notwithstanding the actual perversion of 
moral agency, prefers that every human being should 
act morally right rather than morally wrong.” p. 189. 
To the argument that there must be a greater tendency 
in men to morally wrong than to morally right action, 
since all go astray, the author replies, without denying 
the propriety of calling that a tendency which he thinks 
is more properly called a ground of certainty: “The 
tendency to right and to wrong moral action in every 
moral being, implies no conflict between opposing powers 
or influences, in which the one overcomes the other as 
being the superior or greater power or influence. The 
only power in the case is the witL, which is equally 
adequate to either act.” p.194. In reply to the argu- 
ment of such as hold that God, on the whole, prefers that 
men, who sin, should sin rather than obey him, because 
sin is the means of the greater good as overruled by 
him for his glory, the author_says, on this supposition: 
“What is this Infinite Being? He is plainly the most 
appalling object that ever terrified a phrenzied imagi- 
nation. You cannot conceive of another so fitted to 
overwhelm with terror and dismay; an Infinite Being 
preferring wrong to right moral action!—the great 
God—the friend and patron of iniquity! What ground 
for hope, for confidence, for joy, could remain under 
his dominion? Who could pray, or praise, or love, 
or rejoice?’ Whose hopes would not perish; whose 
heart would not break; whose spirit would not sink 
and die in anguish? Yet men, to defend their schemes 
of faith, talk of a benevolent God, who, on the whole, 
prefers vice to virtue—sin to holiness! What proof 
then, that any creature of his power, formed in his 
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image, will not become a fiend, and his moral universe 
a pandemonium? Dream of any thing else, and enjoy 
it as you may, but dream not, for consolation’s sake, of 
a benevolent God who is the minister of sin! Of all 
the absurdities that ever disgraced Deism or Univer- 
salism, or any other system of faith, that which com- 
bines the character of the perfect God and a perfect 
devil in one being, is the most monstrous.” p. 201. 
That God, in all cases, prefers obedience to his law to 
disobedience, that he firmly insists on obedience, that 
unless the wicked return to allegiance under his provi- 
sions of grace, they will eternally perish, is argued as 
follows: ‘‘ Why has he entered upon this moral economy 
if it is to be abandoned as a disgraceful mockery in the 
view of his moral creation? Is he too weak to vindi- 
cate the high prerogative he has assumed? This will 
not be pretended. Will his heart fail him? Will he, 
in the tenderness of his relentings, sink all that is ve- 
nerable and awful in the character of a lawgiver and 
judge, in the weakness of parental indulgence; and so 
consent in the issue to expose himself to the ridicule, 
the contempt, and the defiance of a mere pretender to 
authority? Is God to stand before his moral creation, 
in the assumption of the high prerogative of its sove- 
reign king, and yet in the mere pageantry of one from 
whom obedience has nothing to hope, and transgres- 
sion nothing to fear? What an absurdity!” p. 205.— 
“ Death—that heaviest thunderbolt of God’s wrath, that 
ever falls on this groaning creation—what is death? 
What is it? What will it do with that frail imagina- 
tion of yours that God is all tenderness? Look over 
these terrors of God and say, Are they to lead us to sup- 
pose ourselves the mere “nurslings of his fondness,” 
instead of the subjects of his righteous and holy domi- 
nion? Is all this designed only to lead us to make 
merry around the death-bed of others or on our own, 
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or to amuse ourselves with trifles when we or others are 
falling into the hands of the living God? No. The fear 
of God as a righteous lawgiver and judge, is no super- 
stitious fear. God does not reveal himself to us throned 
in the soft and smiling radiance of an indulgent deity, 
caring more for our happiness than for our moral con- 
duct.” p. 229. ‘ 

As the moral government of God reaches into eternity 
and assumes that man is to exist forever, the author con- 
siders the evidence for our immortality. Whether the 
soulis material or immaterial, he does not consider “of 
any importance on the question of its immortality. 
The only use which seems to be made of it, is to refute 
an objection against the possibility of the soul’s future 
existence.” The following is a specimen of reasoning 
for man’s immortality from the greatness of God and 
of material nature. “ All the analogies, tendencies 
and relations everywhere conspicuous, are great, and 
manifest great designs and results. This material sys- 
tem bespeaks a corresponding moral system which is 
great, and furnishes unquestionable intimations of a 
vast scheme whose disclosures will be great. The 
moral system as here developed is great in its author- 
ity, its laws, in all its tendencies and actual results. 
God is great. Man is great. His nature bespeaks the 
dignity of an immortal, and looks onward to the gran- 
deurs of eternity. Eternity is great. And yet man, 
for whom all this greatness exists—placed amid it all, 
and next in greatness to his God—man, made, designed, 
and fitted for eternity, exists but a moment! Is it 
credible? Is it not a violence to the harmonies of 
creation, and a defeat and failure of God’s designs, that 
no rational man can believe?” p. 243. 

The next position is, that God administers his moral 
eovernment over men under an economy of grace. This 
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is done through an atonement, by which the author 
means “some expedient or provision, by which he shows 
as high disapprobation of transgression as he would by 
the punishment of transgressors.” p. 247. He shows 
that the manner in which God distributes good and evil 
in this world, entirely harmonises with such an economy ; 
that God, in the distribution of good and evil, clearly 
and decisively evinces a design to restore man to virtue 
and happiness; and that the perfect equity or justice 
of amoral governor, can be reconciled with mercy to 
transgressors, only through an atonement. Ile main- 
tains that the same justice of God demands alike an 
atonement and the return of the sinner through it to 
allegiance and holiness, and that his justice is “nothing 
but benevolence, disapproving, abhorring, and determin- 
ing to punish sin in the subject of his government, as that 
which undermines his authority, and tends to destroy 
the highest happiness, and to produce all evil.” p. 265. 
“Tf any thing is true in moral reasoning, it is this; 
that a benevolent God as a moral governor, and thus 
the guardian of his kingdom, must feel and must ex- 
press an abhorrence of the supreme evil of sin, and must 
make that expression either by a full and exact retri- 
bution, or in some other way; 1. e. through an atone- 
ment. The infidel denies an atonement. The conse- 
quence is inevitable. Every subject of God’s moral gov- 
ernment is a transgressor, and doomed without hope 
to utter and endless misery. Does he say, This is in it- 
self incredible, impossible? I reply that it is neither. 
The destruction of such aworld as this for its rebellion 
against God, may be less, in comparison with his uni- 
versal kingdom, than the penalties which every benev- 
olent parent inflicts on his children, compared with 
the end of their infliction ; it may be, as I have said, an 
infinitesimal compared with unlimited vastness. The 
infidel then, on his present premises, is compelled to 
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admit, that every human being is doomed to everlas- 
ting destruction.” p. 272. “Christianity is false or 
Christianity is true. If false, then you must either be- 
lieve in a selfish malignant deity, and consent to dwell 
forever amid the darkness and terrors of his fearful do- 
minion, or you must believe in God’s benevolence, and 
abide the more fearful doom of his just and éternal in- 
dignation.” “Christianity comes as a messenger from 
God with God’s credentials. It conducts us into the 
very sanctuary of his glories, where justice reigns, and 
mercy triumphs in still brighter splendor. In this holy 
of holies, it points us to the great and perfect sacrifice 
for this world’s redemption, and shows us without a 
veil of mystery, A JUST GOD AND YET A SAVIOUR.” p. 274. 

It has ever been a great problem to reconcile the ex- 
istence of evil with the perfect benevolence of God. Dr. 
Taylor says, “The position is incontrovertible, that a be- 
nevolent God will produce the greatest good in his power ; 
and that therefore whatever he does in any given in- 
stance, must be not only better than to do nothing, but 
the best thing which he can do in that instance.”— 
“Tt has been often assumed, that the greatest good 
possible or the greatest conceivable good, is possible to 
God; and that therefore the greatest conceivable good, 
and the greatest good possible to God, are identical. 
This is obviously an unauthorized assumption. For 
what is plainer, than that God may have created a 
system, which will result in the greatest good possible 
to him; i. e., the greatest good which he can secure; 
but which would result in still greater good, were crea- 
tures to employ their powers in a perfect manner.” p. 
292. “TI do not say that there is an impossibility that 
God should prevent all sin under a. moral system; nor 
even that it may not be true that there is not such an 
impossibility; but I affirm simply, that there may be. 
This is sufficient for my present purpose, that of 
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answering the objection to the divine benevolence, 
derived from the existence of moral evil.” p. 307. But 
we are told that with God all things are possible, and 
hence the supposition of difficulties in a moral system 
which he cannot overcome so as to prevent all sin and 
produce a universe of unmingled holiness and of the 
highest conceivable bliss, is an impious limitation of 
divine power. To this the author replies: “It is readily 
admitted, that in the true sense of the language, ‘all 
things are possible with God.’ But what are often and 
properly called things in one sense, cannot be properly 
called things in another. In the most general sense, 
any mere olyect of thought is properly called a thing. Of 
these objects there are two classes. The one class are 
things (thought things) which are not real, and those 
which are not possible; while the other class are things 
which are either real or possible. Thus to make two 
and two equal to five, is impossible. Does it then 
imply any deficiency of power in God, that he cannot 
make two and two equal to five? No more does it 
imply any deficiency in power on his part, that he 
cannot prevent, in supposable cases, beings who can 
sin, in despite of his power, 1. e., moral beings from 
sinning, under the best moral system. In the nature 
of things, there may be. an impossibility which involves 
a contradiction. If such impossibilities limit the power 
of God, or are inconsistent with his omnipotence, who 
can believe or assert his omnipotence?” p. 322. We 
have preferred that the distinguished author should 
speak for himself on these debated points. Having 
removed the objections to the perfect benevolence of 
God found in the existence of evils under his govern- 
ment, he proceeds to exhibit the positive proofs for it 
in a course of resistless argument. This is followed by 
an argument for the truth of Christianity equally 
cogent and conclusive. 
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The second volume is on Tur Morat Government 
or Gop AS REVEALED IN THE Scriptures. ‘The author 
begins with the nature of man; shows that he was 
from the first placed under moral government; that 
this relation of man to God is assumed and formally 
claimed throughout the Scriptures;—he proceeds to 
consider the history of God’s providential dealings with 
man; the theocracy of Israel; and the leading doctrines 
of revelation. Such is the general plan and course of 
the volume. The author thinks that clear and just views 
of man as a competent and responsible moral agent, of 
the nature and end of moral government, and a survey 
of God’s actual dealings with our race as revealed in 
the Scriptures and otherwise, should always precede 
and illuminate the discussion of the Christian doctrines. 
Without these, the doctrines are in a relative false posi- 
tion, and exhibit God in his government over men more 
as an arbitrary, selfish, and capricious sovereign, than 
as a just and benevolent guardian. ‘In this view of 
the moral government of God,” he says, “I am con- 
strained to ask, Have the orthodox part of the Christian 
ministry, in one important respect, rightly divided the 
word of truth? I do not ask whether they have 
denied, nor whether they have not recognized by 
distinct implication in many forms, nor whether they 
have not assumed in some general form, God’s moral 
government over men. But I ask, whether, according 
to the Scriptural standard of exhibition, they have not 
given an inferior prominence to God’s moral goyvern- 
ment compared with that which they have given to his 
providential government? Have they not, in their 
sermons and other writings, placed God’s moral govern- 
ment in the background, and his providential govern- 
ment, as including what have been esteemed and called 
the great doctrines of the Scriptures, in the foreground? 
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Have they even attempted to unfold the former in its 
nature, in its elementary and fundamental principles, 
and in its momentous relations, as fully and thoroughly 
as they have the latter? Have they not dwelt upon, 
and given an almost exclusive prominence to the so- 
called doctrines, e. g., the Five Points of Calvinism, 
such as the doctrines of decrees, election, depravity, 
justification by faith only, regeneration, the perse- 
verance of the saints; or, what is worse, such dogmas 
as imputation, imputed sin and imputed righteousness, 
original sin, limited atonement, man’s inability to per- 
form his duty or act morally right? Even without 
supposing error in what they have taught, have not 
their teachings respected man’s dependence on God, 
rather than man’s moral obligation to obey God?”— 
“Have they not, to a great extent, taught a mode of 
dependence on the Holy Spirit, which, instead of 
enhancing, as the nature of man’s real dependence 
actually does, his obligation to act morally right in 
immediate obedience to God’s authority, absolutely 
subverts his obligation so to act, and God’s authority to 
require him so to act?” Vol. I. p. 25. “ Doctrine has 
a causative relation to precept, and precept a dependent 
relation to doctrine. Take away these relations be- 
tween them, and you destroy both, by depriving each 
of one essential element of its relative nature.” p. 26. 
These are among the last and most mature reflections 
of the lamented author. 

An elaborate and extensive survey of the Theocracy, 
or the government of Israel by Moses, as God’s agent, 
is next taken. A theocracy is defined to be, “the civil 
government of a nation or people in which the supreme 
divinity, whether one God or many gods, assumes the 
two relations of national King and national God, or 
tutelary deity, and administers by his extraordinary 
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providence, their entire civil polity under a system of 
grace; thus exhibiting, by inference and representation, 
his higher system of moral government over them as 
moral and immortal beings.” p. 42. It js shown that 
such was the actual government over Israel, admin- 
istered through Moses. The whole plan and working 
of it were typical and representative, to set forth in the 
eyes of the world and of all future ages God’s ever- 
lasting government over men as accountable and 
immortal beings. The reasonableness and the fact of 
such a procedure, are demonstrated, with great fulness 
and ability, both from the light of nature and from the 
Scriptures. The way is now prepared for a Scriptural 
view of the distinguishing doctrines of Christianity, in the 
light of moral government as exhibited by the author. 
We have not room to say much here, and must limit 
our design to some of the more essential points as held 
and explained by the author. 

In regard to the doctrine of man’s inability he says: 
“There are but three theories on the subject which I 
deem worthy of notice—the Augustinian or Calvinistic, 
the Arminian, and the Edwardean. According to the 
first we are told, and this on the pretended authority 
of the word of God, but without a text to prove it, 
that all mankind, as they were created one moral person 
in Adam, had this power to obey God, but that they 
utterly lost it by sinning in him, and that all his 
descendants thus created and existent in Adam, are 
born without this power as truly as the beasts of the 
field, and yet are responsible for the use of it.”—“ The 
Arminian theory of man’s inability or want of power is 
the same, excepting a vain attempt to conceal its revol- 
ting aspect by the still greater absurdity of a gracious 
ability.” —“The Edwardean theory is that of an ability 
to will opposites at the same time.’ Vide Edwards’ 
Inquiry, &. P. III. Sec. 4. 
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In our judgment neither Dr. Taylor nor Dr. Tappan, 
nor any other writers within our knowledge who have 
accused Edwards of error in regard to the freedom of 
the will, have fairly met his argument. There is some- 
times in his reasoning a confusion of terms, from his 
using the same term in different senses, which a more 
cautious and exacting definition might have avoided. 
But he clearly never meant to teach that man can and 
cannot, in the same sense. He meant to say, that acting 
as a man, he can obey God, but acting as a sinner, 
he cannot obey God. “The carnal mind is enmity,” 
&e. He held, as we all do, that it is the duty of every 
person to act the man as God made him to act, and 
never his duty to act the sinner. He hence distin- 
guishes between what he calls natural and moral ability 
to right action; the former being the ability which man 
has by virtue of his nature as a man, the latter the 
ability which a good man has, by virtue of his having 
already begun to will and practise the right. All minds 
know the distinction between natural and acquired 
ability, as in the case of an artist or a musician, and it 
is much the same here. Merely attempting to prove 
that the will is free, is only attempting to prove that 
the will is a will, or a power of willing. This would be 
only a stupid attempt to prove that what is, is. It was 
not the way of President Edwards to trifle thus. Much 
less did he teach a “natural ability of man to obey God, 
that has no existence and can have none” p. 154, Vol. 
Il. The natural ability of man to obey God, which 
Edwards taught, has real, substantial existence. Man 
has it in his entire and perfect freedom of choice, a free- 
dom not at all impaired by the fall. 

But it has been said that if men are thus free in the 
exercise of their wills, there can be no moral certainty 
in regard to their future choices. But certainly a ne- 
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cessity should not be thus confounded. There is moral 
certainty; and in the divine mind all our future actions 
must be as well known as the past. It may be morally 
certain, even to us, how a man will chdose in a given 
case; but this does not impair his freedom, nor his re- 
sponsibility in the volition; it rather enhances them. 
It may be morally certain, for instance, that a man prac- 
tised in iniquity will, under certain temptations, accept of 
abribe. Still he is as free and responsible in his choice 
as though there were no certainty in the case. He acts 
in some respects, and more freely in his choices now, than 
in the early and besitating stages of his depravity. His 
choice is therefore amore convincing demonstration of his 
guilt. The worse a manis, the more certain it is that he 
will do wrong, and the more free and earnest he is in choo- 
sing todoso. Now, take the other side, and instance the 
man of whom there can be no doubt that he will do 
right in a case of unquestionable duty. Such a man is 
of a higher moral excellence than one of whose choice 
we have reason to doubt. We are all acquainted with 
men of whom we no more doubt, beforehand, whether 
they will choose to do right, than we doubt, after the 
result has transpired, whether they have chosen to do 
so. This clearly is not because their wills are in bon- 
dage, and the freedom and virtue of their choice are 
thus impaired, but because they are persons of such 
known excellence. Such, then; is moral certainty, in 
distinction from necessity; and such, of course, its con- 
sistency with human freedom; a certainty which must, 
in a divine mind, embrace all future as well as all past 
human choices, and a freedom not in any wise impaired, 
but even augmented and confirmed, by the certainty. 
Dr. Taylor proceeds in this way: “God can give no 
such ability toman. ‘The natural ability of man to obey 
God, as defined by Edwards and others, has no exis- 
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tence, and can have none. It is an essential nothing.” 
p. 135. Thrusting all these theories aside, as the dust 
and smoke of mere human speculations, obscuring divine 
truth, the author says, “I shall attempt to show that 
the Scriptures always proceed on the assumption of 
man’s ability or power to obey God; that there is not a 
passage in the sacred volume which teaches or implies 
any inability of man to act morally right—that the pas- 
sages commonly relied upon to prove man’s inability to 
act morally right, assert no such inability, but an ina- 
bility in respect to something widely different; and par- 
ticularly an inability or impossibility with a morally 
wrong heart to act sight in subordinate or executive ac- 
tion, which is not moral action. This inability is in- 
culcated to show how vain the hope is of pleasing God 
with a wrong heart, and as @ reason for changing the 
heart, thus clearly implying, not that the sinner cannot 
change his heart, but that he can. (Rom. viii. 7, 8; 
Matt. vii. 18; xi. 33, 34; John iv. 5.”) p: 133-4. We 
must not be understood as unqualifiedly endorsing all 
the above views and statements, but their impor- 
tance demands that the author should express them 
fully in hisown words. His proofs from the Scriptures 
are copious and to the purpose. While thus strenuously 
advocating the doctrine of man’s ability to obey God, 
he as strenuously asserts his utter unwillingness to do 
so, and this is his view of human depravity. In this 
we quite agree with him, and this, we suppose, was the 
view of Edwards, although from a confusion of terms 
he was not always consistent with himself, or true to 
his own reasoning. 

That view of the Christian alonement which suppo- 
ses a mystical union, imputation, or transfer of guilt, 
is next considered. The author asserts: “ No mystical 
union, nor imputation, nor anything else, on the part 
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of a sovereign God, can impart iil-desert to a perfectly 
obedient subject, of a perfect law. We know this with 
a higher degree of mental assurance, than that with 
which we do or can believe that there is a perfect God.” 
“Unless man then can unknow his necessary cognitions ; 
unless he can know that to be false which he knows to be 
true; unless he can know that tobe true, which he knows 
to be false; unless he can know that to be just which he 
knows to be unjust, he cannot but know that ill-desert 
cannot be truly affirmed ofa perfectly obedient subject ofa 
perfect law, and ofcourse that such a being cannot be capa- 
ble of bearing, de merito, the legal penalty of such a law. 
He who asserts the contrary, only proves that through 
the want of reflection, he overlooks his own knowledge.” 
pp. 158-9. The atonement is held to result in sustain- 
ing the authority of the law-giver in the act of pardon 
and justification, and not in giving the sinner any clawm 
to favor; while the only conditions of salvation must 
be faith and contrition. By the redeemed in heaven, 
“the ill-desert of sin, will not be regarded as a thing 
that was and is not, nor yet forgotten and unthought 
of, in one note of that song to the Lamb who is in the 
midst of the throne—much less will a right to pardon and 
eternal life be claimed in that song.”—‘‘The heaven 
of the sinner is emphatically the contrition of grateful 
love, even under the smile of God, singing, ‘Unto Him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins, in his own 
blood.” 

The atonement, then, does not imply a mystical one- 
ness, nor a literal transfer of personal guilt, nor a quid 
pro quo, or mercantile transaction; but it sustains the 
authority of God and the majesty of law in the forgive- 
ness and salvation of repenting sinners who deserve 
perdition; its great ultimate object being to reclaim 
them to personal obedience and endless bliss. And to 
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such obedience they must return, or the atonement can- 
not save them, but only enhance their condemnation. 
To this duty they must be held as reasonable, practi- 
cable, immediate, with all the authority of God, and 
the momentous sanctions of eternity. The atonement 
does not abate one iota of the necessity or the duty of 
personal holiness. Men must by it return to God from 
whom they have departed; they must begin to love him 
on earth and love him forever as the law requires, or 
they will perish under the condemnation of the law, and 
the deeper condemnation of grace. “And yet,” our au- 
thor asserts, “the pulpit and the press, theology, preach- 
ing, prayer, all join the chaunt of the sluggard heart 
—you cannot, you cannot; 1.e., you cannot love God as 
much as you can.” p. 206. 

The question is subsequently raised, How can God 
as a holy and true being prefer that all should love and 
enjoy him, and yet propose or decree all events, sin in- 
cluded? This is answered by showing, that God may 
in a sense purpose the existence of that which he would 
prefer not to have exist; not by doing differently him- 
self, but by others’ doing differently. The argument 
all turns an the use of the word purpose or decree in this 
connection. A perfect moral governor prefers the best 
system of moral agency to any other, and even if there 
are evils incidental to it, he still prefers its existence, 
with all the evils pertaining to it, to its non-existence. 
“If I be asked,” says Dr. T., “whether God may not 
bring greater good out of the existence of sin, and the 
system with which it is connected, than would have 
been the result of the obedience which would have been 
actually rendered under any different system, I reply 
that there is no doubt of it. But this does not prove 
that he will, or can bring more good out of sin, than 
would have resulted from the obedience which SHOULD 
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AND MIGHT have been rendered in this system. Of course 
it does not show that sin in this system is necessary to 
the greatest good.” p. 245. There is then a sense in 
which God, as truly as man, may purpose or decree 
events which he would gladly avoid, but the avoidance 
of which, so far as his agency is concerned, would not on 
the whole promote the highest good. This is no limi- 
tation of divine power, for all power must be relative, and 
this is a case to which it sustains no relation. Even the 
power‘of God himself is as inadequate to make three and 
two ten, as is the power of man. The author justly con- 
cludes, therefore, that either the term “decree, purpose, 
predestination, and the like,” should not be used, or they 
should be carefully explained, so as not to mislead us. 
He explains them to indicate, as related to moral evi/ in 
the divine system, not what God prefers to obedience 
and blessedness in its stead, but what is incidental to 
the best system of the abuse by it, and thus morally cer- 
tain. This forms a strong rational basis of our submis- 
sion and resignation to God, and trust in his care and 
guidance under all the ills of life, even those which we 
experience from the conduct of the wicked. See pp. 
303, 304. 

But we have reached our prescribed limits, and must 
conclude this imperfect survey. As to the argument 
for divine revelation from miracles, it is enough to say 
that it is a fine specimen of logic, and both in its con- 
ception and its dialectics above the possibility of being re- 
futed. A miracle is well defined to be an event which 
can be accounted for only by ascribing it to a direct di- 
vine agency, or which cannot be accounted for by as- 
cribing it to any law of nature, or to the agency or ac- 
tion of any created agent, or cause.” p. 379. Of course, 
a miracle is the highest proof of a direct interposition of 
God, and sets the seal of his authority upon the reve- 
lation which it attests. 
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We have aimed only at a brief and general exposi- 
tion of Dr. Taylor’s views as presented in the volumes 
before us, with the expectation that all our readers will 
eventually possess and read them for themselves. They 
well be differently judged, even by good men and good 
thinkers. We may be thought to have been unduly 
partial in their favor. So be it. We should be false 
to ourselves, to forget the benignant countenance and 
brilliant eyes, the clear ring and melody of voice, the 
breathing thoughts and burning words; the patient 
heart, kind manner, genial tones, large insight and un- 
faltering logic; which, in the days of our pupilage, 
taught us to think, to reason, to believe, and joyfully 
to commit to our glorious God and Father all that is 
dear to us whether in time or in eternity. But speak- 
ing impartially, and without fear of contradiction, we 
only utter what will prove to be the growing conviction 
of all thoughtful men, that whatever may be found to 
be erroneous in the speculations of Dr. Taylor, he has 
made his mark on his age; he has done great and good 
thinking; he has actually set theological science for- 
ward; he has made the world wiser and better. That 
is enough for one man. No person who duly respects 
either his own intellect or candor, will be slow to admit 
that Dr. Taylor holds a place among the great original 
thinkers and the most noble Christians of this or any 
age. 


lo 
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ARTTORMST 


{ 
THE ROMANCE OF THE ROSE—TRIAL OF A BOOK. 


We have biographies of men, why not of books? 
They too have a sort of life, interwoven sometimes so 
closely with their age, that neither can be properly 
understood without the other. We may compare them 
to the standards or banners of a host, waving over the 
marching ages, with their watchword or pictured symbol 
traced upon them for every eye, and experiencing to 
some extent the fate of the age—sharing its defeats or 
floating over its scenes of triumph. But the history of 
a book is not merely to be gathered like that of a work 
of art,a bridge or temple, from the visible and material, 
It has a life in the lives of men and nations. Brave 
old Milton thought so, when in his noble “ Defence of 
the Liberty of unlicensed Printing,” he said, “‘almost as 
good kill a man, as kill a good book.” Many a man 
has passed from the earth, and yet, by his books, lives 
in it still, and fills a larger place in the minds of men 
than when, in person, he moved among them. His 
bones rest quiet, perhaps in some unknown grave, but 
his thoughts—the multiplication, as it were, of himself, 
give him a sort of immortality upon earth. Hach of 
those thoughts has its biography in heaven’s records; 
each of them, like “the wandering Jew,” pursues its 
restless pilgrimage around the world, travelling from 
mind to mind and from age to age, never to find repose 
till it reaches the scene of earth’s final catastrophe. 

So a book—a compilation of human thought—has, if 
sent forth into the world with such energy in it as to 
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mix with the great currents of human influence, an 
individuality and a character of its own, and the history 
—or rather the biography—of it, may soon become 
invested with a more than romantic interest to our 
perusal. From age to age its power may continue to 
increase, or flow on like the Nile through regions far 
distant from its unexplored source. So it has been with 
the Homeric Poems—their distant fountains hid far away 
in the mythic mountains of fable—vainly sought by 
many an intellectual Bruce, but his reports received 
with an equal incredulity. And yet, while we know so 
little of the origin of the stream, our ignorance does 
not limit its importance or restrain our admiration of its 
strange agency and influence as it moves onward to the 
sea. 

If we were called upon to select from the middle 
ages any work whose history would come nearest to a 
biography, we should not hesitate to name the “Ro- 
mance of the Rose,” as one eminently answering the 
desired purpose. It is a work little known, and scarcely 
heard of at the present day; but less than five hundred 
years ago it was probably as widely read, and exerted 
as extensive an influence over the mind of Christendom 
as any other work then in existence. The date of its 
origin is a matter of some importance. It was only 
when the torpid mind of Europe began to give signs of 
returning life and activity, when new intellectual wants 
began to be felt by great masses of men, when the first 
symptoms of the “Jacquerie” began to show them- 
selves, and the common people were rousing to a 
consciousness of their power as well as their wrongs, 
and the volcano of revolutionary anarchy on which the 
kingdoms of Europe rest to-day, began to rock the 
thrones that till then had sufficed to press it down—it 
was at this period that a work appeared, as strange and 
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grotesque in its character as the features of the age out 
of which it sprang. Already scholasticism had begun 
its disputes. Aristotle had fought his way into the 
temples of miscalled Christian philosophy. ‘The schools 
of Paris, in spite of the Pope’s antagonism, had adopted 
the Stagyrite. Roscelin, Anselm and Petér Lombard, 
with his “Book of Sentences,” had just passed from the 
stage. The great theological duel between Abelard and 
St. Bernard, that had drawn the eyes of Christendom, and 
divided it for a time into two opposing parties, was 
scarcely forgotten. Matthew Paris had just finished his 
history of the English Sovereigns from the Reign of the 
Conqueror—nearly the earliest sober and reliable history 
of our mother country that rewards our perusal. Roger 
Bacon was engaged in conducting his experiments in 
natural philosophy, though to the untaught multitude 
they savored of the magic art. Marco Polo had already 
found his way into the heart of the Chinese Empire, 
soon to return and tell his strange stories, in the ears of 
his countrymen, stranger than the fables of the Arabian 
Nights. Dante was yet a youth, and in the streets of 
Florence, or from the lips of Brunetto Latini, might 
have been among the first to learn of the publication of 
this great work, that by less than fifty years preceded 
his own Divina Comedia. 

It was in the year 1260—soon after the last of the 
crusades, which had served as a safety-valve to let off 
the pent up and effervescing elements of confusion and 
anarchy—one hundred years before Cardinal D’Ailly 
gave public expression to his wish that the Pope would 
proclaim another crusade to take off, by Saracen swords, 
the turbulent spirits of his time. It was in the year 
1260, that William De Lorris, the author of the first 
portion of the Romance of the Rose, died. In his 
writings, he took Ovid for his model, and it is not too 
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much to say that in all that was exceptionable, he sur- 
passed his master. His poem was not above the age, 
but just on a level with it. It was adapted to its tastes, 
and so far was calculated for what it became, a popular 
work. ‘The mind of Christendom was growing weary 
of the stale legends a thousand times repeated, that 
savored too strongly of monkish austerity. It demanded 
legends of its own, not less strange—not more sober, 
but less hampered by orthodox limitations—a sort of 
relief and recreation from the more sedate and serious 
lessons of pulpit and confessional. The middle ages 
seem characterized bya childlike credulity. They swal- 
low down unquestioned, and with equal devotion, the 
stories of St. Francis and the Knights of Charlemagne. 
The Romance of the Rose was lacking in none of the 
elements that their greedy and credulous appetite could 
relish, Like many other similar works almost contem- 
porary with it, it has an allegorical form—conformed to 
that demand of the popular mind which survived in 
some measure for centuries, and gave shape to the 
fancies of our own Spenser. Even Gerson, the most 
unrelenting assailant of the work, a man second in his 
day probably to no other man in Europe in intellectual 
power and scholastic attainment, makes frequent use of 
the allegory in his sermons and in some of his more 
elaborate treatises. It furnished him, as it did many 
others, with a channel for communicating instruction to 
the common people, by which their curiosity was excited 
and their attention secured. 

The Romance of the Rose was a quite legitimate in- 
tellectual product of the age. It is difficult for us to 
conceive of the degree of extravagance to which the 
rude and lawless tastes of men were allowed to proceed. 
The Romish Church found it utterly vain to attempt to 
repress that effervescence of the popular spirit that 
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had sought indulgence in holiday excesses and absurd 
fancies and frolics. ‘The Roman Saturnalia, the favorite 
popular recreation of Paganism, seem transferred, and 
that too in a scarcely modified form, to the Christian 
Church—so called—of the middle ages. The scenes which 
Sir Walter Scott has so vividly depicted in copnection with 
the “ Abbot of misrule,” in one of his popular fictions, were 
true to the features of the time, and the effect of the 
two previous centuries had been only to rob them of 
some of their most grotesque and ludicrous characte- 
ristics. It is at once amusing and saddening to discover 
how far the Church, in the thirteenth century, had taken 
these popular fancies and extravagances under her pro- 
tection, and how far she had covered them with her 
sanction. At the very altar, the rites of religion were 
burlesqued, and its offices often performed with the 
utmost buffoonery. In these grotesque sports, we 
discover a strange mixture of libertinism and _ profane- 
ness. It is true that large allowance is to be made for 
the ignorance and rude barbarism of the age. It may 
be that feelings of devotion may have been excited in 
some minds, by what would now strike us as only 
ludicrous and absurd. Legends that we deem most 
puerile may have had their use, but we certainly may 
regret even the seeming necessity of anything so fanci- 
ful and monstrous. The French historian, Michelet, 
pretends to discover in. them a deep significance. They 
gaye, he tells us, to Christian worship the form of “a ten- 
der dialogue between God, the Church and the people, 
expressing one and the same thought. Sometimes also 
the great, the learned, the eternal Church herself, made 
herself a child, that she might prattle with her child, 
and translate the ineffable to it in puerile legends, such 
as fitted its tender age. She spoke. It listened. The 
people lifted up their voice, not the fictitious people 
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who speak in the choir, but the true people, rushing 
from without, tumultuously and innumerably through 
all the vomitories of the Cathedral, with their loud 
confused voice—a giant child, like the St. Christopher 
of the legend, brute, ignorant, passionate, but docile, 
imploring initiation, and praying to bear Christ on their 
colossal shoulders. ‘They entered, dragging into the 
church the hideous dragon of sin, gorged with victuals, 
to the Saviour’s feet, to wait the stroke of the prayer 
which was to immolate it. At times, also, recognizing 
that the animalism was in themselves, they exposed, in 
symbolical extravagances, their misery and infirmity. 
This was called the festival of idiots—fatuworwm—and 
this imitation of the pagan orgies, tolerated by Chiristi- 
anity, as man’s farewell to the sensualism which he 
abjured, was repeated at the festivals of the Nativity, 
the Circumcision, Epiphany, the Murder of the Inno- 
cents, and likewise on those days on which mankind, 
saved from the devil, fell into the intoxication of joy— 
at Christmas and Easter. ‘The clergy themselves took 
a share in it. Here the canons played at ball within 
the church, there they insultingly dragged after them 
the odious Lent herring.”* 

It certainly seems strange to search such scenes for 
devotion, although in the time of their early origin, and 
before they were turned into occasions of popular 
license, the people might have regarded them as pos- 
sessed of some sacred significance. Of these festivals— 
those of the Ass; of Fools or Madmen; of the Bull; 
of the Innocents; of the Soudiacres, which originally, 
perhaps, meant Sub-deacons—but which, by means of a 
licensed pun, became Diacres Saouls, or drunken-dea- 
cons,—with others numerous and varied in their mode, 


* Michelet. Note to p. 323, Vol. I. 
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it is difficult to determine which exceeded the others in 
their extravagance. As a specimen of the first, we 
quote an extract from an old manuscript rubric of “the 
festival of Asses.” “At the end of the mass, the 
priest turning to the people with the words, Ite, missa 
est, (ye may depart, church is over,) shall neigh thrice, 
and then the people with the formula ‘Deo gratias, 
shall thrice answer, ‘ Hi-haw, hi-haw, hi-haw’” Then 
the following hymn was sung, of which we give the 
English translation, as nearly as possible in metre to the 
original, and almost line for line:— 


From the regions of the East, 
Came there forth to us a beast, 
Fair he was, and very strong, 
Fit for burdens as for song. 

Ha! Sir Ass! a song we bide, 
Your fair mouth now open wide, 
Hay in plenty you shall have, 
Oats withal more than you crave. 


The last four lines are the chorus, in the French 
language, while the first are in the Latin. 

These festivals, more appropriately called profane 
than sacred, continued to be observed for several centu- 
ries. From the middle ages they descended to times 
comparatively modern, and in Scotland were banished 
only by the spreading influence of the Reformation. 
Their grotesqueness has amused the pen of the anti- 
quary and excited the mirth and incredulity of the 
modern reader. The farce of covering an ass with 
sacerdotal robes, gravely conducting him to the choir, 
where service was performed before him, and a hymn, 
such as we have given above, or something still more 
ludicrous, sung; of flinging pails of water at the heads 
of the chanters, supplying the ass with drink and pro- 
vender at every division of the service, while the 
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asinines continued drinking, dancing, and braying for 
two days together—such a farce was once not only the 
delight of the common people, but the recreation of the 
priests. ‘The ignorant and careless clergy, little distin- 
guished from their flocks, except by the badge of office, 
doubtless considered such license which they tolerated, 
or perhaps more usually shared, as the securest means 
to retain the populace, always inclined to these Pagan 
revelries. 

It is, however, against “the Feast of Fools” that 
Gerson directs the heaviest broadsides of indignant re- 
buke. On this occasion there seems no limit to the 
absurdities, obscene and profane, which were sometimes 
practised. They put old burnt shoes to fume in the 
censer. Some would run about the church, leaping, 
singing and dancing obscenely, scattering ordure among 
the audience and playing dice upon the altar, while a 
boy-bishop, or pope of fools, burlesqued the divine 
service. Sometimes they disguised themselves in the 
skins of animals, and pretending to be transformed into 
the animal they represented, it became dangerous to 
meet these abandoned fools. There was a precentor of 
fools, who was shaved in public, and entertained the 
populace with all the balderdash his genius could invent. 
So late as 1415, glutton mass was observed in Leicester, 
England. The terms Lord of misrule, and Abbot of 
unreason, still survive in history to attest the license of 
their office “to make the rarest pastimes to delight the 
beholder.” 

It was soon after John Gerson became Chancellor of 
the University of Paris, in 1398, that his attention was 
directed to these abuses. He excuses himself from 
speaking of them in detail as too gross and indecent to 
be described in words. He condemned the assertion 
that they were permissible, as an error in faith, and a 
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blasphemy against the Christian religion. In considera- 
tion of the fact that many prelates were unwilling, or 
from the strength which these customs had acquired, 
unable, to impose a sufficient restraint upon their 
observance, he invoked the royal aid to effect the result 
by an edict of prohibition. It may suffice to show how 
closely these customs were connected with the reading 
of the Romance of the Rose, to state that his views of 
the former were appended to his more prolix condemna- 
tion of the latter. 

It is not surprising that from such a state of society, 
such a work as the Romance of the Rose should have 
proceeded. It was the natural fruit of such a soil. It 
gave utterance and expression to the popular taste and 
impulse, and developed still more largely the evil from 
which it had sprung. No doubt its production was 
encouraged by the character of the Romances, or 
heroic narratives which had preceded it, and in which 
fact, fiction and tradition were strangely blended to suit 
the popular taste. 

These Romances, as they were called—not from the 
matter they contained, but the language in which they 
were written; a corruption and commingling of the 
Latin or Roman, with Barbarian idioms—may be 
divided into four classes; those of chivalry, as of 
Arthur and the knights of the round table, of Merlin, 
Charlemagne, Sangreal, Turpin and others; those of a 
spiritual and religious character, as the Golden Legend, 
the Contes Dévots of the French; the classical, as Livre 
de Jason, Vie de Alexandre, Hercules, &c.; and the miscel- 
laneous, which partook of a comic, pastoral or political 
character, sometimes combining with them features 
belonging to the other classes. 

The Romance of the Rose belongs mainly to the 
second of these classes. It is an allegory of twenty 
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already stated, composed by William de Lorris; the 
remainder, fifty years later, or about the year 1320, by 
Jean de Meun. The writer feigns to narrate a dream 
or vision, a form of presenting the productions of the 
imagination, most familar to the middle ages, as 
Dante’s vision, the vision of Alberico, which preceded 
his, the vision of Charles the Bald, as well as others, 
sufficiently testify. 

William de Lorris proposed, as we have said, Ovid 
for his model. But the spirit of his age is manifest in 
its dissimilarity from the standard which he set up 
before him. In the Romance of the Rose, there is no 
appeal to lovers. The Author gives in the form of a 
dream, the simple narrative of his feelings, or of his 
own experience. Its resemblance to a real dream, 
occupying, as it must have done in its prolixity, not a 
few nights, is more remote than a real dream is to real 
life. A crowd of allegorical personages appear upon 
the stage, and each several passion, virtue or vice, is 
personated into a real being, and has its several name. 
“There is Dame Oiseuse, or the Lady Idleness, who in- 
spires the Lover with the desire of finding the Rose, or the 
Reward of Love. Then there are Male-bouche (Evil- 
mouth) and Dangier who mislead him, together with 
Felonie, Bassesse and Avarice, who impede his pur- 
suit.” In this manner each quality of character, each 
disposition of the heart, is personified and introduced 
upon the scene. Allegory follows allegory in perpetual 
succession, and the imagination is borne away with 
these ideal and fictitious personages, upon whom it is 
impossible to bestow any corporeal attributes. This last 
defect, as well as the length of the poem, would have 
proved fatal to itin the end. Itis impossible that such 
a poem should, for any long period, retain its popu- 
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larity. The weariness with which we peruse Spenser’s 
“Fairie Queene,” is only momentarily alleviated by the 
beauties that sparkle here and there in his stanzas, like 
gold dust in the river’s sands. Abstract sentiments 
fail at last to excite in us any human interest. 

To what then shall we ascribe the popularity which 
the Romance of the Rose attained? Doubtless, to some 
extent,.to the novelty of the conception of clothing in 
such a form what many considered as the practical phi- 
losophy of the day ; in part to the brilliant passages that 
met the eye on almost every page, and more than all, 
to the pictures of gross vice, by which it was presumed 
necessary that virtue should be recommended, as by 
contrast. A later or more cultivated age would by no 
means endure the license of speech and imagination 
which was tolerated then. We should no longer allow 
the cynical tone, the insulting manner and gross style, 
in which both the authors, but especially Jean de 
Meun, speak of the female sex. Their indecency and 
extreme vulgarity would shock every sentiment of love 
and chivalric gallantry which prevailed in a later age. 
But the period in which it was written was less delicate 
and at the opposite extreme from the fastidious. The 
popularity of the work, in its own time, was unex- 
ampled in the history of the world. It was admired as 
a masterpiece of wit. It was regarded as a cyclopedia 
of literary elegance. Its invention was admired, its 
philosophy applauded, and many imagined that they 
discovered in it some of the highest mysteries of theo- 
logical science. The work was laboriously transcribed. 
Copies of it were considered quite invaluable—presents 
worthy of a King. Learned commentaries were writ- 
ten upon it, which are found appended to the Paris 
edition (folio) of 1531. The commentators upon it, 
like those who have tortured the Divina Comedia of 
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Dante, to extract a meaning of which the author never 
dreamed, have laboriously sought a key to this ‘divine’ 
allegory, which they regarded as portraying the grace 
of God, and the joys of Paradise in those licentious 
passages which describe terrestrial love. The admira- 
tion of the work was such as to give the widest cur- 
rency to thoughts that would not have been suffered to 
roam abroad in any other shape. 

The style in which the work is written is neat and 
simple. The language is rarely figurative, and but for 
the rhythm, would be regarded as at best, but elegant 
prose. The old Anglo-Saxon poetry, before the age of 
the Conquest, is far more abundant in glowing imagery 
and metaphor. It is quite a contrast to turn from the 
extracts given of it by Turner, in his History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, to the more tame and, as it might per- 
haps be called, philosophic style of the Romance of the 
Rose. Sismondi, in his “Literature of the South of 
Europe,” has furnished us some specimens of the best 
passages which it contains, in the original language in 
which it was written. The French scholar will per- 
ceive, from them, the progress which the Romance had 
made to the modern French. Some of them we have 
ventured to translate, retaining the rhythm and metre 
of the original. 

The first gives an account or theory of the origin of 
royalty :— 


Among themselves, men, earth divide 
And limits set from side to side; 

But though these limits thus they set, 

In war they soon do them forget. 

Such as they can do they remove, 

They gain the most, who strongest prove. 
Then they agree to choose them one 

To guard the limits each hath won, 
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Who evil-doers shall restrain, 

And do them justice who complain. 
And they agree none shall oppose 
The man whom they assembled choose. 
The greatest villain they elect, 
Among them all, with sloth infect, 
Most corsair like, and large of frame, 
Him prince and lord they all acclaim. 
Bound by an oath he shall maintain 
The right, and justice shall sustain. 
And each is bound that wealth to give 
By which from care freed, he may live. 
Such is the origin of kings 

As ancient story record brings.* 


One is curious to know what connection may have 
existed between such views as are here presented, and 
were spread by means of the popularity of the work, 


* Les homs la terre se partirent, 
Et au partir, bornes y mirent: 
Mais quand les bornes y mettoient, 
Maintes fois s’entre combattoient, 
Et se tollurent, ce qu’ils purent, 
Les plus forts les plus grands parts eurent. 
Lors convint que l’on ordonnat 
Aucun qui les bornes gardit, 
Et quiles malfaiteurs tous prit 
Et si bon droit aux plaintifs fit, 
Que nul ne l’osat contradire ; 
Lors s’assemblérent pour l’élire. 
Un grand vilain entr’ eux elurent, 
Le plus ossu de quant qu’ils furent, 
Le plus corsu et le greigneur 
Et le firent prince et seigneur. 
C’il jura que droit leur teindroit, 
Le chacun en droit soit lui livre 
Des beins dont il se puisse vivre. 
ar * * * * * 


De 1A vint le commencement 


Aux rois et princes terriens 
Selon les livres anciens. 
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and those occasional outbursts of popular feeling and 
resistance to oppression which marked this and the fol- 
lowing century. The subject might furnish another 
chapter to illustrate the connection between the litera- 
ture and the political condition of nations. 

The second extract which we give is one that is 
somewhat celebrated, and has been frequently quoted 
in subsequent works. It is a vivid representation of 
the flight of time :— 


Time travels on by night and day, 
Without repose, without delay ; 

So gently does he pass us by, 

He stealeth on so secretly, 

That while we deem him pausing near 
His footstep far away we hear. 

Thus on he presses with no goal, 
You cannot grasp a moment whole, 
For time that seemeth present now, 
No thought can seize before it flow ; 
Tis past ere yet the thought’s complete, 
So swiftly by us doth it fleet.* 


With many unexceptionable, and perhaps beautiful 
passages, however, the Romance of the Rose contained 
many things of too gross and licentious a character not 


*Le Temps qui s’en va nuit et jour 
Sans repos prendre et sans séjour ; 
Et qui de nous se part et emble 
Si secrétement qu’il nous semble 
Que maintenant soit en un point, 
Et il ne s’y arréta point. 

Ains ne fine d’outre passer 
Sitdt que ne saurier penser 
Quel temps il est présentement 
Fut fini, si bien y penser 

Trois temps seroient déja passés. 
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to receive, at length, the animadversion of all good 
men. Its evil effects were so plainly visible, the cor- 
ruption which it was calculated to produce in the 
minds of youth was so manifest, that more thoughtful 
minds saw that its evil should be met. 

Among the men who felt themselves bound to oppose 
the work, the name of John Gerson, Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, is deservedly most conspicuous. 
The task was no light or trifling one. For nearly a 
century, the Romance of the Rose had been circulating 
through the kingdom. Its scenes would be repeated 
to those who had never read it, by those that had. The 
praise which it had received from various quarters, and 
even from some of the clergy, had given it a sanction 
in the popular esteem which was not to be lightly 
shaken. If there were any one on whom the attempt 
to suppress the circulation of the work might justly de- 
volve, that man was Gerson. His position as Chancel- 
lor, his acknowledged integrity, his powerful talents, 
pointed him out as the one to whom all eyes might look 
for a champion of purity and virtue. No one had a 
better opportunity than himself,'to observe the evil 
influence of the work on the minds of youth. Among 
the thousands of young men assembled at the Univer- 
sitv, it would not fail to be perused and circulated with 
the greatest avidity. Watchful against the insidious 
evil, Gerson determined to meet it, and to accomplish 
his object more effectually, he employs against it, wea- 
pons drawn from the quiver of his enemy, and which 
no man better than himself knew how to use. He 
attacks the allegoric dream by an allegoric dream in no 
respect inferior in force or beauty to anything contained 
in the work which he assaults. All must concede to 
him a pleasing ingenuity, and great argumentative 
skill. 
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*The scene of the allegory opens by a view of Con- 
science, as “Master of Requests,” bringing her com- 
plaint, in several indictments, against the Romance of 
the Rose, before the Holy Court of Christianity. Canon- 
ical and legal justice sits upon the throne of Equity, 
sustained on one side by Mercy, and on the other by 
Truth, as assessors. Justice is presented as holding the 
sceptre of reward in her right hand, but the keen sword 
of penalty in her left. Her eyes are lively, command- 
ing, and brighter than the morning star, yea, than the 
sun itself. The company assembled around her are beau- 
tiful, presenting a baronial array—the society of all the 
virtues, Charity, Fortitude, Temperance, Humility, be- 
sides many others, among whom is prominent, Wisest 
Counsel. At the head of the assembled Court appears 
Understanding, conjoined with Reason. Prudence and 
Knowledge are Clerks of the Court. The Good Faith 
of a Christian, and Wisdom, divine and heavenly, are 
of the Privy Council. To their aid came Memory, 
Foresight, Good Sense, together with many others. 
Theological Eloquence acted as Patron or Advocate 
of the Court. 

In the midst of this scene, the Prosecutor, Conscience, 
arises, having in her hands and in her bosom many 
supplications, and among others, the urgent complaint 
of Purest Chastity, asking that some bounds may be 
set to the license with which her rights are trampled 
under foot. The several charges against the work— 
the Romance of the Rose—are then presented, all of 
them in keeping with the ground-work and plan of the 
allegory. Among other things, the book is complained 
of as tending to licentiousness, depreciating the worth 


* The allegory which we here give may be found in Gerson’s 
works, Paris Edition of 1706, Vol. III. fol. 297. 
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and virtue of woman, exciting prurient and lustful 
imaginations, that like a fire—worse than Greek or 
sulphurean—burn down the chaste temples of the soul, 
mixing up with holy themes, the most dissolute 
language, dissuading from marriage, yet encouraging 
carnal passions, and giving descriptions and images 
shamefully impure. 

After the charges and appeal have been read, the 
indignation felt by the whole Council, through all its 
ranks and orders, is apparent on each countenance. 
The accused is, however, calmly summoned to answer, 
but he, the author of the book, has gone to “that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns,’ and it is 
then demanded if in the Court of Christianity, there 
are any present, who are his procurators, favorers, or 
friends. 

Upon this a great crowd appears of both sexes and 
of all ages, who begin in a most confused manner, some 
to excuse, others to defend, and others still to praise 
him, while some urged that the youth and folly of the 
author should secure his pardon, the more that he had 
repented of having written the work. “I put forth,” 
he said, “many things in my youth under the impulse 
of vanity.” 

One came forward in his defence, making mention of 
his remarkable learning, unrivalled by anything in the 
French tongue. Others plead in his favor, that he had 
spoken the truth so fitly of all orders of men, sparing 
neither the noble nor ignoble, no country, nation, age 
or religion. “And what evil is there,” said one, “if 
this man of such taste, study and reputation, chose to 
compose a book in which individuals are introduced, 
with great cleverness, each in accordance with his 
legitimate position, and speaking what is true to his 
own character? Does not the prophet say, in the per- 
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son of the fool, ‘there is no God?’ And has not that 
wise man, Solomon, composed the whole book of Eccle- 
siastes on this principle? It is thus that a man is saved 
and guarded against a thousand errors, that in like 
manner, are contained in this book. If the author 
made use of trivial language, it is because he puts it in 
the mouth of Venus, or Cupid, or some foolish lover 
whom he wished to represent by words that it was pos- 
sible to misapprehend. May not the words that Solo- 
mon used in the Canticles be understood in a like 
amatory manner? When he speaks in the person of 
Reason, calling things by their fit names, his true 
motives are seen. And what evil is there in the names 
he employs? Names are but the symbols of things 
that exist, and surely in nature and truth to nature, 
there can be nothing very wrong. Moreover, when he 
speaks of Paradise and on devotional subjects, he 
should on this same principle be praised, rather than 
depreciated and blamed. But grant that there is some 
evil in his work, there is much that is good. Let each 
then take what is good, and leave the bad. It is clearly 
produced in evidence that he only inveighs against bad 
men and bad women, and therefore, let each one who 
finds himself inculpated and guilty, amend his life. 
Surely the author is not to be held accountable for such 
wisdom as never toerr. Even great Homer erred, and 
this fact should incline this wise Council of Christianity 
to benignity and pardon. It is admitted that the 
golden Augustine, and almost all the other doctors, 
have erred on some points, and yet they were not con- 
demned for it, but are regarded with respect and honor. 
Surely he should not wear the rose on his breast-plate 
who shuns this rose that calls himself Romance of the 
Rose.” 

At these words the friends of the author looked at 
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one another and smiled satisfaction, persuaded that his 
cause was just, and that no answer could be returned 
to what had now been advanced. 

Then Theological Eloquence, advocate of the Chris- 
tian Court, urged by Conscience as well as by Chastity, 
her well beloved, and faithful to the duty which be- 
longed to her, rose to her feet with pleasant manner, 
crave demeanor, commanding appearance, and venerable 
aspect. 

Like one wise and truly learned, after looking down- 
ward for a moment as in thoughtful mood, she gazed 
around deliberately and confidently, and then directing 
her face towards Justice and all those assembled around 
her, she opened her mouth, and in a pleasing and 
moderate tone, thus began the defence of her cause: 

“JT would, if it were permitted by that God whom 
you, O Queenly Justice, represent, that the author who 
is here accused, were himself present in this place in 
his own person, returning from death to life. Then 
would there be no need of multiplying words, or oecu- 
pying the attention of the Court by a prolix prosecu- 
tion. For I believe that promptly, voluntarily, and 
without hesitation or wavering, he would confess his 
sin and seek pardon for his offence. To this presump- 
tion I am moved by many things, but especially by 
what some allege, that had he now been living, he 
would have shown a penitent spirit, and produced 
works of true faith and holy doctrine. I can myself 
testify that his youth, or some evil impulse led him 
astray, induced him to make use of this wicked trifling, 
useless and by far too aimless, for his penetrating mind, 
great learning, close application, and eloquence ornate 
in rhythm and in fiction. Would that he had used 
them to better purpose. Ah! my good friend, were 
there not foolish lovers enough in the world, without 
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your mixing yourself up with the crowd? Were there 
not enough to lead and teach them in their folly, 
without your furnishing yourself to them as their 
captain, general, leader, master? You were certainly 
worthy of another mastery, of another office. Sin and 
vice (believe me) are learned with only too much readi- 
ness. There is no need of a master for it. Human 
nature, especially in tender years and in youth, is too 
prone to fall, and precipitate itself into impurity and 
the foulness of carnal lust. There was no need that 
you should attract or provoke them on, or urge them 
by any violence of yours. What can easier be taken 
and kindled by the fire of low pleasure than the human 
heart? Why then should you help on and increase 
this polluting flame by the blasts of all the most trifling 
words, and by the influence of your person and ex- 
ample ? 

“Tf you neither feared God nor his vengeance, if pain 
and punishment such as the lustful Ovid suffered, 
could not make you prudent and circumspect, the 
honor of your order, at least, should have held you 
back. You would, undoubtedly, have blushed to have 
been found, in open day, in the haunt of vile women, 
who prostitute themselves for hire, and speaking there 
just as you write. Your course and exhortation now, 
however, are even worse. You have slain by your 
folly, and as far as in you lay, incarcerated thousands 
of men through diverse iniquities, and you are doing it 
now, even daily, by your foolish book. Nor is this to 
be excused by your inethod of speaking through the 
persons of others, as I intend to show. 

“In the name of God most great and blessed, if you, 
the foolish lover as you choose to be called—if you, in 
your youth, wrote anything under the impulse of 
vanity, why did you suffer it to continue and survive? 
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Should these things have not been burned? What fire 
is worse or hotter than that of licentiousness? What 
house is more precious than the soul of man? The 
soul should be the temple of the Divine Spirit—a con- 
secrated thing. Yet, what inflames and consumes the 
soul more than dissolute foul words, lustful writings 
and pictures? We see that pious and holy thoughts, 
pure words and images, incite to devotion, as Pythagoras 
has said. For this reason we have sermons and holy 
pictures in the churches. Much more readily do wicked 
and impure words, on the other hand, lead to disso- 
luteness; nor is there any one but may find it so in his 
own experience, and many are the historians who prove 
the same thing. 

“ But O, my friend, vainly and to no purpose do I ad- 
dress you absent, to whom what is here urged in your 
behalf would be displeasing were you present. And if 
once you were not aware of this, you have learned it 
since by severe inflictions, and at large cost, at least in 
the fires of Purgatory, if not through penitence in this 
world. You may say, perhaps, that you could not at 
length regain possession of your work after it had once 
been put forth, or it was secretly borne off, or in some 
other way divulged without your knowledge. But this 
I know, that Berengarius, the disciple of Abelard, of 
whom you make frequent mention, when he came to 
his dying hour, when truth declares the man that has 
done good,—and it was the day of our Lord’s appari- 
tion,—said with a sigh, ‘My God to-day will then appear 
to me to my salvation, because of my penitence, as I 
hope, or to my bitter condemnation, as I fear, on 
account of those whom I have deceived by perverse 
doctrine, and whom I could not bring back to the true 
path.’ So it may be in brief that you may say. It is 
no jesting matter, nor is anything more dangerous than 
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the dissemination of perverse doctrine in the hearts of 
men, since the punishment of the damned increases 
more and more every day. 

“As to Solomon, many learned men doubt whether he 
was saved. Penitence does not suffice unless the occa- 
sion of our own or others’ sins is removed. Whether 
your penitence was acceptable to God or not, (I hope it 
was,) I may speak at least of your work—of your 
book, and since you, like a wise man, do not defend it, 
I will turn the whole force of my complaint against 
those, who at variance with your judgment and wishes, 
and to the sore prejudice of your honor and salvation, 
attempt by tortuous arguments to sustain, and not only 
to sustain, but to bring new alliance and increase to the 
power of your vanities. And in this they confound 
you, while they think to defend; they displease and 
injure, while they mean to gratify; like the imprudent 
and reckless physician, who thinks to heal, and kills, or 
the worthless advocate who intends to help his client, 
but ruins his cause. What ignorance is yours, my 
friends ; what stupid presumption that ye attempt to 
excuse all fis folly or error, who condemns himself, 
who presents on his brow the mark and title to con- 
demnation ! 

“Certainly, if I wished to utter the most severe 
reproach against such an author, it would be out of my 
power to impute to him anything more base or wicked 
than to call him the foolish lover. The name carries 
with it a load of scandal, bestial carnality, the homi- 
cide of all virtues, an universal incendiarism. So say 
Plato, Archytas Tarentinus, Tully, and many more. 
Who cruelly kindled the flames of great Troy, and 
burned it down? A foolish lover. Who caused more 
than an hundred thousand nobles, Hector, Priam, and 
others, to perish? A senseless lover. Who expelled 
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King Tarquin and his race from the city? A senseless 
lover. Who forgets God and the saints and Paradise 
itself at last? He that represents foolish love. Who 
contemns parents, relatives, friends and virtues of all 
kinds? The foolish lover. Whence have sprung civil 
conspiracies, rapine and robbery, with vain prodigality ? 
In a word, all evil and all folly is rooted in foolish loves. 

“But I perceive that you wish to excuse him his evil, 
because of his folly, on the ground, that the fool can 
seek nothing else. But in truth, good friend, his folly 
should be pointed out to the fool, and much more to the 
wise man when he does a foolish act, and especially if 
the act be one that tends to the grave injury of the 
State, the corruption of good manners, the destruction 
of Queenly Justice, and even the whole noble Court of 
Christianity itself. You clearly perceive with how 
much reason queenly Chastity complains. Reverence, 
Modesty and Reason are deeply afflicted. In brief, the 
whole Council and the noble army of the Virtues are 
sorely indignant. And why should they not be, since 
ye say the author does not speak here, but others for 
him, introduced for his defence. 

“But the defence which they urge is too feeble for so 
grave a charge. I ask then if any one entitled enemy 
of the King of France, should under such a name wage 
war against him, would the name defend him from being 
accounted a traitor, and being executed as such? If 
any one writes in the person of a heretic, a Saracen, or 
of the devil himself, disseminating errors against Chris- 
tian truth, will he therefore be excused? Suppose any 
one should attempt to plead this excuse when called 
upon by the Chancellor of the University to recant and 
correct his error in full episcopal court. Though he 
might stand up and say in the presence of learned and 
intelligent men, ‘I spoke it as a Jew,’ the reply of the 
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Chancellor would be, ‘You will recall it as a Christian.’ 
If any one write books defamatory or scandalous in 
respect to any one, whether high or low, by personages 
introduced, Justice holds him accountable and repre- 
hensible therefor. What then should the laws say, and 
thou, O Queenly Justice, not of one book only, but of a 
large volume filled and crowded with all sorts of slan- 
ders—not against men only, but against God, against 
the saints who pursued virtue in love? If I give honey 
in poison, and one dies by it, am I acquitted of blame? 
If I smite with a kiss, if I kill by an embrace, am I 
therefore free ? 

“If you say there are good things in the book, are the 
evil things it contains thereby cancelled? Concealed 
fire is the more dangerous. The hook is most fatal to 
the fish when covered by the bait. Will the sword 
dipped in honey strike a gentler blow? It was not 
necessary to mix good with evil in order to preserve it. 
I say that Mahomet, in bitter malice, mingled the 
truths of our Christian faith with his foul errors. 
Why? To allure Christians the more readily to his 
law, and to allegiance to his crudities. Has not the 
devil spoken many truths by demons, magicians, and 
even heretics? But this is in order the more cun- 
ningly to deceive; for when a doctrine is evil, it is the 
more dangerous in proportion to the good it contains. 

“Believe me, and yet not me, but the Apostle Paul, as 
well as Seneca and human experience, that evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners, causing sin to be 
committed without shame, and taking away that 
modesty which is the chief guard of youth. 

“Ovid was banished, as he confesses, although a 
learned man, and a poet of genius, because of that 
wretched book of his—the Art of Love—although he 
published another book as its antidote. Ovid should 
have learned to speak by dreams and impersonations, 
if thus, perchance, he might have been excused. 
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“Q God! O ye saints! O devout Court of Christi- 
anity! O manners of this present time! Even among 
pagans, a pagan judge, an unbeliever, condemns a 
pagan who wrote doctrine that allured to false love; 
and yet, among Christians, andiby Christians, such or 
even a worse work is sustained, praised, defended. 
Surely I cannot sufficiently express my indignation and 
horror at the fact. Words fail me in reprobation of it. 
That this work is worse than Ovid’s, is quite clear. 
For not only is the work of Ovid contained in the said 
Romance, but many other books are dragged in and 
included with it, without any fitness of purpose, as it 
were by force—not Ovid’s only, but many others, 
equally disgraceful and dangerous, as the sayings of 
Peter Abelard, Juvenal, and stories falsely devised to 
perverse ends, about Mars, Venus, Vulcan, Pygmalion, 
Adonis and others. Ovid expressly protests that he 
wishes to except the good, and will not speak to their 
condemnation. Moreover, he rebuked, depreciated and 
condemned all, without exception, that he had pre- 
viously said, and sometimes spoke of heavenly things. 
But this foolish lover made no exception, that he might 
give all the greater boldness to sin. * * * What 
impurity, what blasphemies are here heaped together! 
What devil has sown them? For him to speak of Pa- 
radise, then of the Holy Land, and at once pass to the 
most disgusting life, which it might make the vilest 
blush to imitate! 

“But what shall I say? My mouth shall not be pol- 
luted by uttering more, nor shall your sacred ears be 
afflicted, nor this Court infected by hearing it. But let 
not this be to the prejudice of my cause. And if that 
be true, as it surely is, which St. Augustine says, that it 
is no less wicked to spurn the holy word of God, than 
the body of Jesus Christ; there is no less irreverence in 
mixing up the vilest things with divine and consecrated 
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words, than it would be to cast the precious body of 
Christ before swine, or uponadunghill. Aristotle tells 
us as Seneca reports, that never should we observe 
greater reverence or propriety than when we speak of 
God, and yet this man speaking of God, casts the pre- 
cious pearl of Christian truth into the foul and deep 
slough. 

“T might say more, but that it might better be spared. 
I might show how, sometimes impersonating Nature, 
sometimes Genius, the author exhorts and urges to all 
manner of licentiousness. He observes not the propri- 
eties of speech or demeanor. He promises Paradise to 
indulgence. It is true his poetic fiction is corruptly 
extracted from the book of Alanus Magnus, which he 
wrote—De planctu Nature. For the greatest part of 
our author’s work has been but the translation of other 
authors. But Alanus never, through any personifica- 
tion, would have spoken in such a manner. Though 
he may have erred, he execrates and reproves unna- 
tural vice, and does it with sound reason, and this is 
what I am doing now. 

**Q Queenly Justice, I have spoken long, but by no 
means in proportion to the greatness of the crime. But 
you and your wise Council may comprehend all in 
brief. I know to whom, before whom, and for whom I 
speak. What has been said may suffice for the con- 
demnation and excommunication of the said book, in 
accordance with what is acknowledged of its injurious 
bearing on our faith and on good morals—that it may 
be treated as the vain books of the early Christian con- 
verts were by the apostles, as the books of the poet 
Archilochus were by the ancients—burned, notwith- 
standing they were edited with great art and diligence, 
because they injured the morals of youth, more than 
they profited their understandings. 

“T conclude, therefore, before thee; O Queenly Justice 
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and thy noble Court, that an injunction should be laid 
upon this book. In regard to the person of the author, 
I determine nothing. That belongs to God. I speak 
only in regard to the error, which is great and vastly © 
ruinous. . 

“Yet the book then be borne away, and its future use 
prohibited. And let no one suppose, or complain, that 
I bring accusations against individuals, or anything else 
than vice, while I plead the cause of Chastity and Con- 
science. JI make my petition against all pictures, 
writings or words which incite to lust. Our frailty is 
already too much inclined to the profundity of vice, 
removed from virtue and from God, who is our glory, 
our love, our salvation, our delight and joy.” 

We cannot but regard such language as giving a 
noble pratest for the age that uttered it, against an im- 
pure and corrupting literature. The trial of the 
Romance of the Rose, as recorded in Gerson’s allegoric 
dream, might not unprofitably be perused by modern 
authors, ere they seat themselves to their task. 
Brought before such a tribunal as the one we have 
been contemplating, how many of our circulating 
volumes might receive sentence of reprobation! The 
multiplicity of authorship in the present day should not 
blind us to the fact of individual responsibility. It 
might be well if the old Paris Chancellor could now 
and then come back to the world, and castigate the 
follies and sins of some of our more popular authors— 
and when depicting the characters of villains, for men 
to admire, or covering up the deformity of vice by the 
splendor of virtue, they might be arrested by a rebuke 
like that given to him who said, “I wrote as a Jew” — 
“You will recall and correct your error as a Chris- 
tian.” 
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ARTICLE III. 
Paty. 


It may sound odd when we say that the subject of 
Law is very generally misunderstood—that there is 
much confusion of idea in regard to it, although it 
lies at the very basis of all correct thought, as well as 
practical action. 

We propose to make some plain, practical suggestions 
touching it. 

Law, in general, is a rule of action, rightly prescribed 
by a superior to an inferior, and guarded by suitable 
penalty. 

But our special object is to speak of what is com- 
monly called the law of God, or the moral law, and to 
distinguish it from all else which is called law. How 
then, may it be defined? 

It is a command which has for its foundation a con- 
straining reason in the divine will. It does not merely 
point to a general course of duty, and prompt to it, but 
it specifies the character of the action, and declares 
what the motive shall be from which that action 
springs. When spiritual law is laid down for the con- 
sideration of free moral agents, whether they be 
fallen or unfallen, it is not a verbal statement of what 
the whole race of rational creatures may do, certain 
conditions being given, but it is a declaration of what 
they shall do, in their various relations to each other, 
and to the law-giver. It is a positively binding spiritual 
requirement. 

Where implicit obedience is not yielded, the trans- 
gressor will be subjected to a penalty, and this is 
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universally expected. But independent of the power 
of God to punish, there is an imperative in the divine 
law, which stands firm and immoveable, whether men 
observe it or not. When a crime is committed, the 
penalty must be inflicted, and by the transgressor 
borne. But the violation of the law is an evil, never- 
theless, and the criminal rests under the displeasure 
of God, even while he is suffering an extreme penalty 
for his sins. 

This imperative inheres in the law itself. And under 
all pure forms of the holy and the good, the immutable 
right, his sanction is unalterable. 

We propose now to distinguish between this moral 
law, or law of God, and things that are, we had almost 
said, habitually confounded with it. 

I. It differs widely from what are denominated laws 
of nature or science. The former declares what should 
be, the latter informs us what is, the fixed mode of 
natural operations. 

The one exercises authority over the hore nature, 
conduct and character of free agents, speaks to the 
heart and points out what the mati vel Anould be. But 
law in natural phenomena and processes, denotes only 
an invariable power and sequence of cause and effect, 
and can be disturbed only by the Author of nature, 
which disturbance constitutes a miracle. Moral or 
spiritual law designates claims which remain the same 
spiritual imperatives, whether conformed to or not. A 
rule of duty differs not only radically, in nature, from 
a law of science, but applies to a region where diverse 
phenomena prevail. One is a command to a free, 
rational intelligence. The other is a mode by which 
certain ends are reached. 

Those rules that govern the material world are fixed, 
uniform and universal. When once ascertained, we 
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ean calculate upon the sequence of physical phenomena, 
with great accuracy ; and they may be safely taken as 
principles in all of our processes of reasoning about the 
phenomena of the material universe, or concerning 
the metaphysics of nature. 

But we cannot reason in reference to free, spiritual 
agency, as if it were tabled in the same catalogue with 
natural products and agencies. Where moral agency 
is involved, there are higher principles that must be 
regarded, among which we find free-will and the ability 
of choice. 

As students of nature, we observe individual occur- 
rences. These we classify on natural principles, or in 
accordance with rules and modes employed in the 
anatomy of nature. From these we deduce general 
laws, and under them make new classifications. Under 
a rule of science, in the natural world, the facts always 
harmonize with the law. In morals and religion, when 
a principle is promulgated, a command given, there is 
no certainty that the fact, when it is brought out into 
reality, will conform to the law. ‘There is the liberty 
to choose the opposite. 

This brings us to another distinction. If one single 
fact fails under a principle or law, deduced from an in- 
vestigation of natural phenomena, the law ends, and 
cannot be relied on. 

The property or force, for example, called gravita- 
tion, governs bodies, and to it there is not an exception. 
If one single fact under it fails, the law would end, and 
there would be no assurance of uniformity in the fall of 
bodies to the earth. Or should it suffer modification, 
the law of gravitation would experience a limitation 
and a corresponding change. Hence, we would infer, 
that as a mode of classifying phenomena, there was 
not sufficient testimony to justify us in regarding it as 
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verified. What are termed natural laws, are only 
modes of the divine action, made uniform, because God 
chooses to act uniformly, for wise means and wise ends. 
We ascertain their existence by a progress which Lord 
Bacon called the “dissection and anatomy of nature.” 
First, we observe facts, not only noticing and noting 
those spontaneously offering themselves to our view, 
but instituting experiments and interrogating nature 
for facts. Accurate observation of the external world 
depends on the delicacy of sensitive powers and the 
earnest attention with which we use them. We bind 
together facts observed and authenticated by a distinct 
conception. ‘Then we abstract from these particular 
facts, the form or general notion of each one. ‘These 
we find are combined into a general law or principle, 
which answers all the facts. | 

Having pursued this course, our conclusions possess 
a certain degree of mathematical precision and accu- 
racy. Uniform modes of divine operation prevail in 
the outward world, and were this not the fact, there 
could not be on the part of man any foresight or calcu- 
lation, no hopeful industry, no moral responsibility as 
a race, independent of our individuality. Moral rule 
has to do with an obedient will and a submissive heart. 
But physical law is an ordinance that has nothing to do 
with moral obedience. It is irresistible, yet capable of 
being altered by divine determination, so that the visi- 
ble universe might cease to be what it is; but moral 
law is unalterable, because it expresses the character of 
God himself, and therefore we may infer that the beings 
to whom it is addressed, are free moral agents, and 
armed with free will. Spiritual laws are addressed to 
free, spiritual beings. 

“When we speak of material nature as being 
governed by laws, it is sufficiently evident that we use 
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the term in a manner somewhat metaphorical. The 
laws to which man’s attention is primarily directed, are 
moral laws; rules laid down for his actions ; rules for 
the conscious actions of a person; rules which, as a mat- 
ter of possibility, he may obey or transgress; the latter 
event being combined, not with an impossibility, but with 
apenalty. But the laws of nature are something differ- 
ent from this; they are rules for that which things are 
to do and suffer; and this by no consciousness or will of 
theirs. They are rules describing the mode in which 
things do act; they are invariably obeyed ; their trans- 
gression is not premised, it is excluded. The language 
of a moral law is, Man shall not kill; the language of 
nature is, A stone will fall to the earth.” * 

In the material universe, the form of the law deter- 
mines in what manner the facts shall take place. In 
respect to the facts in man’s life, which we know and 
observe, the reverse is the case. Innumerable instances 
of human action do not agree with the spiritual law of 
our Maker and Judge. Still the law does not fail, or 
lay aside its claims. And if the entire universe of 
rational beings, from the highest angel to the child just 
reaching the period of accountability, were perverse, 
and not an action were in accordance with the law of 
God, still the law itself would remain. That which 
actually occurs, that which is chosen by an apostate, 
yet free being, is in violation of spiritual law. Never- 
theless, it stands and has authority where it is violated 
every day and hour, without compunctions of conscience 
or the tremblings of fear. This law comes from the 
spirit world, and appeals to the soul in its deepest 
recesses. It does not merely point to a certain line of 
conduct and specific elements of character, but it lays 


* Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise on General Physics, p. 10. 
le 
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its imperative on the conscience. It says, Do this and 
live. 

There is then, a positively binding spiritual require- 
ment. And it is so reasonable, that no demonstration 
can make it more convincing. 

This requirement is addressed to the will of man, 
and of all free, intelligent beings. Not only to the will, 
but it commends itself to the calm consideration of the 
best judgment. It is reasonable in itself and in its re- 
quirement. And it claims that the life and heart and 
character, shall be conformed to its requirement; and 
that the spirit be submissive to God’s will. 

The law of retribution is indeed wrapped up in the 
laws of nature. The drunkard and the licentious 
perish by the operation of natural law. The envious 
man is miserable; habit works to the confirmation of 
wickedness; conscience is gradually seared by evil- 
doing. But this is only because God uses the apparatus 
of natural law to work out moral results; that is, he 
has impressed, for wise purposes, a moral character 
upon certain of the workings of nature, just as he has 
given a physical, an esthetic, an intellectual character 
to certain others. But just as we can abstract the law 
of beauty from the mere physical law, though both 
are, for example, in the sunset, so can we abstract the 
moral from the physical. 

The drunkard goes down through mechanical and 
chemical laws; but by a moral force too; the sun sets 
in obedience to physical laws, but he sets in beauty, 
because God chose that those mechanical laws should, in 
this case, pour a rich glory over the universe. But still 
the moral and the esthetic have their own code, 
though here it interpenetrates the physical. 

Il.. The moral law, or law of God, so called par ex- 
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cellence, differs from the law of intellect, of the mind 
or the natural actings, as such, of the human spirit. 

It would be hardly necessary to refer to this, after 
the previous discussion, were it not that it is by the 
soul that obedience is rendered to the moral law, and 
hence there may, by a confusion of ideas, be a mingling 
of the metaphysical conception of the logical action of 
mind, with obedience by that mind to the divine law. 
A student who is solving, correctly, a geometrical pro- 
blem, is in process of a regular action of mind, just as 
a planet is under a physical law in moving regularly in 
its orbit, but it is not until that mind begins to act 
morally, or in subjection or disobedience to duty, that 
it comes at all within the scope of the moral law. 

These normal principles inhere in the soul, and are the 

mode by which it acts. The inquiry is raised, not as to 
what that law is which determines the natural method 
of acting, provided I see fit to act at all, as do the laws 
of the intellect, which is the mode by which truth and 
knowledge are acquired, but as to that which com- 
mands me to act, and to act in a certain manner in 
reference to the acquisition of truth. What is that 
imperative which is not merely a form in which action 
does in fact appear, but which authoritatively summons 
it forth? 

Ill. This moral law, or law of God, differs from that 
of the State. Civil authority can exercise supremacy 
only over the outward action. It appeals to the overt 
acts of men, not to their hidden springs. The State 
can, neither by the vigor of its arm, nor the penetra- 
tion of its eye, reach the moral disposition of its mem- 
bers. It can control only as far as the disposition 
discovers itself in outward conduct. The propensities, 
the heart, may desire a different course of conduct, 
what the civil law forbids, and the will may move 
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towards its acquisition. But while the inward pre- 
ference is not put forth in executive action, thus trans- 
gressing the law, the State has no power to inflict 
punishment. Human law cannot make pure piety the 
end of its administration. On the other hand, spiritual 
sovereignty aims to control and guide the secret pur- 
poses of the soul. Therefore, we see that the claims of 
the State are far inferior to the requirements of the 
divine injunctions. 

In criminal prosecutions, however, the ends of justice 
cannot be attained, in most instances, without a refe- 
rence to the purpose which was supreme in the mind of 
the accused. In cases where the offence is wilful vio- 
lence to the life of a fellow creature, the State aims to 
establish the proposition that murder was committed 
deliberately and purposely, prepense, or aforethought. 
If this position be conclusively established and con- 
vincing to the court, it is the result of the act judged 
in connection with the purpose regnant in the mind of 
the arraigned. In this feature of judgment, there is a 
reference to the motive, even by the laws of civil 
society. 

There is no real conflict in morality in the claims of 
divine and human law over the soul. - The conflict is 
only apparent. The obligations of a citizen to obey 
the constitution and laws of his country are always 
subordinate to his obligations to the divine law, and for 
this plain reason, that God’s law is always right, and if 
human constitution or law differ from it, they are 
wrong. The case of the Hebrew young men who were 
cast into the fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar, is pre- 
cisely in point. They disobeyed the law, and did 
right. So did Peter and John, when they disobeyed 
the Roman law, by preaching Christ. 

Yet, the State springs from God. The magistrate 
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rules by divine authority. But the magistrate may go 
wrong. The legislature mayerr. The executive may 
be unjust. The throne of iniquity may be established 
by a law. In such case, a Christian man must refuse 
to obey the law, if it conflict with his conscience. The 
Church has done it a hundred times, and suffered perse- 
cution for it. 

The Church court, in deciding cases, sometimes comes 
in conflict with human law. In such circumstances, it 
must go by the law of God. Our General Assembly 
did so, last year, at Chicago, in the divorce cases. 

The principle of yielding to the will of the majority 
cannot apply to cases of conscience. In all else we 
must yield, but not when the law of God and that of 
the State come in conflict. 

In estimating the claims of the law of God, we may 
take it for granted that no one will deny that men are 
proper subjects of law. But they set up the plea that 
as they were not partners in any agreement, or con- 
tract, to come under law, they are not responsible for 
its fulfillment. 

Such an argument implies that we are on an equality 
with our supreme ruler and judge. And on the ground 
of this equality, we could release ourselves, if his de- 
mands became unreasonably exacting. Or, circum- 
stances might render the agreement invalid. But his 
claim is not the result of any compact. The relation 
is such an one as can only exist between the Creator 
and the creature. Hence, the demands of his law are 
independent of us and over us; in other words, God’s 
sovereignty rests on his rightful position and his infinite 
qualities, both of power and excellence. 

Having found a law which claims obedience, and our- 
selves under it, we next arrive at the point of inquiry 
as to the kind and extent and perpetuity of its de- 
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mands. The idea of perfect goodness which the law 
requires is a universal idea, embracing every distinct 
conception of duty. The supreme law of human ac- 
tion and disposition, must necessarily include the whole 
of our nature. It claims the right of directing every 
faculty, power, and affection towards God, its proper 
object. The mind is not allowed to repose with self- 
complacency on a mere negative morality. Wrong 
desires and purposes are strictly prohibited. And this 
prohibition implies the duty of cherishing the opposite 
desires and purposes. Law, on the one hand, condemns 
the whole circle of wrong action and motive. On the 
other, moral precepts, addressed to the mind, enjoin 
specific duties and motives that are pure. All duty is 
included under these two forms. 

This includes not merely acts in conformity to law, 
but a spirit of submission to the divine will. In reality, 
this is the one thing which is every where, and in all 
circumstances, binding, as indeed it les in the nature 
of supreme sovereignty. 

To all of us, therefore, the alternative is presented, 
either to be in heart the friend or the enemy of God. 
We are absolutely necessitated to choose the one or the 
other. It is of no avail, whatever, to say that we treat 
the institutions of religion with respect, or that we even 
profess to be religious, and are punctilious in the dis- 
charge of our religious duties, if we cannot affirm, that 
it is in our hearts to do and suffer the whole will of 
God. 

The law claims perfect and absolute obedience. It 
points out the path of duty, and authoritatively com- 
mands us to walk therein. To this we are bound to 
adhere, with a zeal, equal to the utmost stretch of 
human capacity. We dare not consider even the 
minutest shade of an aberration from the path of duty 
as venial. 
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If we have ever deserted the path of duty, by turn- 
ing to the right hand or to the left; or if we have not 
advanced in it as rapidly as we were able; or if we 
have not gone as far as it was possible, the condemna- 
tion of the law rests upon us. 

Such is the strictness of spiritual imperatives, or 
moral requirement. Yet, the Almighty does not claim, 
in his law, more than we are naturally capacitated to 
yield. But he does not mitigate or let down the de- 
mands of the law, to adapt it to our sinful character and 
perverse disposition. 

It is not only highly desirable that we should be 
morally upright, but no consideration whatever can 
excuse us from a life of moral uprightness. Duty is 
imperative. It does more than offer us a motive, to a 
certain course of action. It commands us to pursue it. 

Now, it is to be observed that it follows from this, 
that it is not as well to break the law, as to keep it, pro- 
vided we make compensation for the damage, by our 
subsequent labor, or by our sufferings. 

Any failure in duty is irreparable by the one who 
fails. Under a system of pure law, no mercy can be 
shown to fallen man. The obligation to obey the law 
is of such a nature, of such absolute supremacy, that 
it must claim nothing less than absolute obedience. 

It is often assumed that the dictate of conscience is 
the standard of obligation, and that he who conforms 
to its teachings and guidance is exempt from all other 
claims. But this is a dangerous error. For the con- 
science of a depraved race partakes in that depravity 
under which the entire man, from necessity, is now 
held in bondage. Moreover, the conscience as law, 
does not in all points coincide with the supreme law of 
God. The decision of conscience as to duty, is only 
a representation of the individual’s degree of moral 
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culture and stage of moral progress. Therefore, the 
man who acts against the dictates of his conscience, is 
always wrong. But he who acts in conformity to con- 
science is far from being necessarily right. For he may 
not have educated his conscience,—he may have vio- 
lated its laws in a previous portion of his life. He 
may have disregarded the duty of progress. In such 
a& case, conscientiousness is not valid as an excuse. 
“Or he may have had imperfect opportunities of de- 
veloping the ideas of right and duty; in which case, 
whatever judgment we may pass upon the moral agent, 
his disposition and conduct cannot be regarded with 
approbation by one whose conscience is more enlight- 
ened. Compared with the supreme law, the most highly 
educated conscience is imperfect, and frequently renders 
doubtful responses.” The conscience, therefore, is not 
the law of God alone. But over this, and infinitely 
above its teachings, is the supreme law. 

Our obedience must be perpetual. We can never 
escape from the demands of the law. 

Moreover, God has made the love of himself a mat- 
ter of requirement. We cannot act without some chief 
end. The command of God requires that in all things 
our highest regard shall be directed to him. The ulti- 
mate end, and this alone, is the ground of an impera- 
tive. God is so, in his very nature, as our chief good, 
and the spring of all right action. The existence of a 
God, or an actual chief good, thus appears to be the 
source of all obligation. 

If there be no such actual good, why should there 
be an actual seeking for it? Why the root of human 
nature of such a character, that when the command to 
seek it falls on our ear, we feel that it is reasonable? 
The pursuit of a mere idea as a good, is properly a 
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study or a speculation, not purely a moral action. The 
love of God, is, therefore, necessary to the fulfillment 
of any command of God. Without supreme regard to 
him, the chief good, no duty whatever is discharged. 

Thus, we see that actions derive their value from 
their motive within, and from their end without; and 
a subordinate end derives its value from a higher end, 
till we arrive at the supreme good, as the ultimate end. 
We cannot define this supreme good, but in our rules 
of action, we constantly aim at it and approximate 
towards it. The supreme good implies a supreme rule 
of action. 

Mere motives of prudence, often secure outward 
harmony with the law, while there is in the heart no 
obedience. Self-interest often points to the same 
course of life that is enjoined by the law of duty. But 
there is no obedience in the pursuit of self-interest, 
even when self-interest and duty coincide. Personal 
advantage and pleasure must be left out of the question, 
when duty to our Maker is before the mind. He who 
takes into consideration the desire of personal gratifi- 
cation, will be found wanting, when duties are imposed 
on him, which are displeasing and opposed by his 
natural inclinations. 

We are not to regard one duty as pleasant and 
another unpleasant. For then we will be likely to 
make exceptions in favor of those that are pleasing to 
our taste. But the really submissive man will do every 
duty. In his estimation, it will be sacred. 

The really good man will say: “I am thus, and I 
live. thus, because this only is worthy of my spiritual 
being; because I am under a spiritual law, which en- 
joins it; given by a spiritual law-giver, for spiritual 
ends, and because this only is in submission to God, 
and will promote the supreme good.” 
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It is only necessary to add to this, that this supreme 
law requires that we love our fellow creatures as we 
love ourselves. 

The character of all must be judged by these princi- 
ples, and the very best thus tested, will be found alto- 
gether deficient and sinful. 

How hateful then, how vile, how execrable, in the 
sight of infinite goodness and purity, must the great 
majority of mankind appear? How depraved in heart, 
how opposed in spirit to God, how rebellious in conduct 
against righteous authority? 

The difference between men, therefore, in their natu- 
ral condition, as to their sinfulness, is not in disposi- 
tion or endowments. All are sinners; it is only a ques- 
tion of degree. And the inevitable result must be suffer- 
ing for our sins. , 

Dare we harbour the thought for one moment, that 
God will allow disobedience, and as the result of this, 
anarchy, enter into his universe? Can we ever hope, 
nay, would a single one desire, that a holy sovereign 
should allow moral evil to attempt to overthrow his au- 
thority, and yet not punish the guilty? And all are 
guilty and under the condemnation of the violated law. 
For the universal conscience would declare, if it were 
allowed to utter its voice, that there is not a just man 
that doeth good, and only good, and sinneth not. 

With our lips then we are forced to speak the convic- 
tion of the heart, that we ought to suffer for our sins. 
If we are candid with ourselves, we will believe from 
the depth of our hearts, that we ought to suffer the pe- 
nalty of God’s law. 

If thus circumstanced, we must expect, from a just 
moral Governor, a position suited to our character. 
We have seen from the nature and the claims of the 
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law, that it is uncompromisingly holy and unbending. 
Moreover, we read that not one jot or tittle shall pass 
from it, until all be fulfilled. How then can the viola- 
tor of law claim heaven? He is an out-law by his own 
act and choice. When we have once sinned under the 
divine law, we must suffer the penalty for sin. 

Here comes in the wonderful plan of salvation, re- 
vealed in the Gospel. No creature could be our substi- 
tute, in this case, for every creature is bound to obey 
the law for himself. But God, the lawgiver, is revealed 
as existing in three Persons, and One of these, the Son of 
God, becomes man, and by a perfect human-divine life and 
an awful death upon the cross, becomes our substitute. 
God lays our sins upon his head, and we are allowed to 
accept of his obedience and death in place of our own. 
The law is thus magnified, and the sinner saved. And 
a new and supreme love to the Saviour is wrought in the 
soul by the Third Person of the Trinity, and the life of 
Christ, through the Spirit, pervades the soul of him who 
was a sinner, and now is achild of God and a brother of 
the Redeemer. 

But those who refuse to come into this arrangement 
remain outlaws from the government of God for ever. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1859. 


The sixty-fifth General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church met in the Central Church, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, May 19th, 1859. The session was anticipated 
with general interest, in consequence of the impression 
that denominational questions of great importance would 
be discussed, especially those relating to Church Exten- 
sion and Home Missions. Dr. THompson, the retiring Mo- 
derator, opened the sessions with a sermon from 1 Tim. 3: 
1: “ This is a true saying, If a man desire the office of 
a bishop, he desireth a good work.” The sermon took 
the ground that ruling elders, as well as ministers, are 
bishops, in the scriptural sense. The work was defined 
to be the preaching of the Gospel; its end, the conver- 
sion of men. The bishop is to have oversight of the 
flock, and to feed them. This work is good, inasmuch 
as it is honorable, hard, pleasant, remunerative, and pro- 
moting the glory of God, in the salvation of men. 

The Rev. Rosert W. Parrerson, D. D., of Chicago, 


was chosen Moderator, by a large majority. 


PRESBYTERY OF KANSAS. 


The action of the Church Extension Committee, in 
sending an exploring missionary to Kansas in October 
last, has already resulted in the formation of a new 
Presbytery there. This Presbytery was recognized by 
the Assembly, placed in connection with the Synod of 
Iowa, and 23 per cent. of the Church Erection fund 
specifically appropriated to it. 
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CHURCH ERECTION. 

The report of the Board was read by Dr. M’Langs, 
the Secretary. The whole number of churches aided is 
119; the amount appropriated, $45, 118, about 42 per 
cent. of the fund, which is about $108,000. These ap- 
propriations have secured about $300,000 worth of 
church property. $67,000 of the fund is still on hand, 
unappropriated. 

An overture had come from the Presbytery of Iowa 
City, and a memorial from individuals, proposing that 
aid should be allowed before the organization of achurch; 
and also an overture from the Presbytery of Des Moines, 
asking for an additional fund for church building in 
cities. The report of the Board was against both these 
plans. The report of the Standing Committee on Church 
Extension, to whom the report of the Board was re- 
ferred, approved their course in general, and their re- 
plies to these applications. 

A debate, somewhat desultory in its character, but 
involving the whole question of the wisdom of the Church 
Erection plan, was carried through portions of the 
sessions of the Assembly. As there is some doubt in 
different parts of the Church on this point, we give a 
slight sketch of it: 

Prof. Baixey, of Illinois, stated that the Fund hardly 
met their wants in the West, especially in large and 
important places. $500 was too small a sum. $1000 
or $1500 would be greatly more useful, with a little 
more latitude as to the debts upon the church. Yet he 
was not prepared to say that he would make an altera- 
tion. He would like a discussion of the subject. 

Mr. Txomson, of Minnesota, came from the north- 
western frontier, the Presbytery nearest the North pole, 
the little Benjamin of the Presbyterian Church. He 
would give them an example of what was wanted. 
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He knew a Church which erected a building, and con- 
tracted a debt 18 months ago, on which they are paying 
3 per cent. a month. Now if some of this $67,000, 
invested at low interest in New York, could be invested 
in good securities, in Minnesota, on church property, 
it might yield more to the Fund, and help them at the 
same time. 

Dr. KENDALL said that this idea had occurred to him. 
12 per cent. could readily be obtained in the West on 
securities perfectly undoubted. 

Evisoa Taytor, Esq., of Cleveland, made a warm 
hearted speech as to his interest in the fund, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining it, his deep gratitude to God when it 
was made up, and his fears lest it should be dissipated. 
We must not, he thought, be in too great haste to alter 
our arrangements. The trying time had not yet come. 
We had been disbursing the fund, but the disburse- 
ments had not been paid back. 

Mr. Lacey, of California, complained particularly of 
the fact that his constituents had received no part of 
the fund, because their titles to their church property 
were not absolutely certain. He declared that those 
titles were as good as any in California, and he thought 
it hard that the Trustees of the Church Erection Fund 
demanded a degree of security that no other persons 
expected. 

W. H. Brown, Esq., of Chicago, spoke strongly in 
favor of abiding by the plan of the Trustees. He had 
been very familiar with operations in real estate at the 
West. It would not do to loan money there with the 
expectation of being able to lay hands on it immediately 
when wanted. Sound titles should be insisted upon. 
In new countries, business is not done very accurately. 
If the Trustees began the loosening of their rules, the 
fund would soon be scattered to the four winds. 
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Dr. M’LAveE and Mr. Grirrira, of Brooklyn, who are 
members of the Board, explained the necessity of strict- 
ness. They would gladly help California, and all the 
West, if they could. The object of the fund was not 
to build handsome or expensive churches, but to meet 
the primary wants of new countries. $500, with what 
could be raised in any place, would shelter any church, 
would meet the first necessity. As the country ex- 
panded and the Church increased, friends are always 
raised up who will help to build finer churches. 

Mr. Jenkins, of Philadelphia, Mr. Brown, Mr. Spen- 
CER and others, wished an additional fund to assist in 
building better churches in important places. No 
action, however, was taken on this subject, and the 
report was adopted, and the rules of the Board con- 
firmed by a very large majority. 

Messrs. RANKIN, JENKINS, of Ohio, and Pratt also 
took part in the debate. 


THE SOUTHERN SYNODS. 


The United Synod of the Presbyterian Church, 
formed of the brethren who seceded from our body, 
presented a request, at the Assembly last year, for a 
portion of the Church Erection Fund, which was referred 
to the Trustees. The Synod of Mississippi sent an 
official request to this Assembly, desiring to dissolve 
their connection with us. The former subject was 
referred to the Standing Committee on Church Exten- 
sion, and the latter to the Committee on the Polity of 
the Church. 

The former Committee reported that there was no 
power to alienate the Church Erection Fund, and if 
there were, that the United Synod had contributed 
nothing to it. It is unknown to us as a body. The 
contributions came from the individual Synods, and 
they only could properly make any request in regard to 
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it. It was, therefore, recommended that the applica- 
tion be refused. 

This was acquiesced in by the Assembly, unani- 
mously, but in the debate, a disposition was evinced by 
some of the members to raise a special fund to pay back 
to the South what it had contributed. The principal 
reason for abandoning this idea seemed to be that the 
sum, after deducting what had been received by the 
South, is so very small. 

The following are the facts, as stated by Dr. 
M’LANE : 

There are six Synods. 

1. Missouri paid $351; but it is expected that this 
Synod will again be with us soon, and receive, perhaps, 
thousands for the hundreds paid. 

2. Virginia gave $1,278, and received $700; but 
more than the balance was contributed by the churches 
in the District of Columbia, which will, it is believed, 
adhere to the Assembly. 

3. Kentucky gave $171, and has received nothing; 
but this Synod is no longer in existence. 

4, Tennessee gave $479 15, and received $500— 
more than it gave. 

5. West Tennessee gave $786 90, and received 
$1000—inore than it gave. 

6. Mississippi gave $115, and received $500—more 
than it gave. 

It thus appears that if we exclude the District of 
Columbia and Missouri, and the loans made are not 
paid back, and this be added to the donations, that lit- 
tle or nothing will be due the South. 

Some debate was had on this point, in which Messrs. 
Fow er, M’LANE, GRIFFITH, JENKINS, (Phila.,) STEARNS, 
YALE and Roto, took part. Several gentlemen inti- 
mated an entire willingness to raise whatever might 
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have been paid by the South beyond what they had 
received, and pay it back, principal and interest. 

Dr. Houeuton, from the Committee on the Polity of 
the Church, recommended that the request of the Synod 
of Mississippi, to be removed from our roll, be granted; 
that the Synod of Kentucky, having ceased to exist, and 
the Synods of Tennessee and West Tennessee, having 
formed another ecclesiastical connection, be also removed; 
but that as the relations of portions of the Synods of 
Virginia and Missouri are not yet settled, that they be 
retained upon the roll for the present. This report 
was unanimously adopted. It removes about 10,000 
church members from the roll, but a large part of this 
loss will probably be made up by the additions of the 
last year. 

THE FREE SYNOD. 

A memorial was presented from the Free Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church, proposing to unite with our 
Church, provided that a certain position be taken on the 
subject of slavery. The Rev. Artuur B. BRrAprorp also 
attended the Assembly as a delegate from that body. 
The memorial was referred to a special committee, who 
invited Mr. Bradford to a conference. This committee 
subsequently reported through their chairman, Dr. 
Stearns, that the Synod be referred to the past action 
of the Assembly on the subject of slavery, as containing 
all that was deemed necessary, and that a committee 
of conference with the Synod be appointed. The re- 
port was adopted unanimously, and without debate, 
and Drs. Kendall and Aiken, and Mr. Eells, were 
appointed the committee. 

A memorial from the Presbytery of Dacotah, pro- 
posing that missionaries be sent to the South, but that 
they be instructed to admit no slaveholding members, 
was referred to the Committee of Bills and Overtures, 
who reported through their chairman, Dr. Lyon, that 


lr 
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the overture be referred to the Permanent Committee 
on Church Extension, which was adopted without de- 
bate. 

PRESBYTERIAN HOUSE. 

The report of the Trustees of the Presbyterian House 
was read by the Secretary, from which it appeared that 
the title to the property had been made over, during 
the past year, by the temporary Trustees to the Trus- 
tees of the Assembly, and that by vote of the latter, 
$500 had been set apart out of the receipts of the next 
year to begin the sinking fund to pay off the ground 
rent upon the property. The course of the Trustees 
was approved, and “the Assembly express to them 
their high gratification at the results achieved thus far, 
and their hearty thanks for the good services they are 
rendering our beloved Zion.” 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The first of the more exciting topics of the Assembly 
was brought up in the report of the Permanent Commit- 
tee on Foreign Missions. It was presented by Mr. 
M‘Leop, and was a long and elaborate document, going 
into the history of foreign missionary efforts from the 
beginning, in this country, and discussing the proportion- 
ate efforts of the various denominations who are en- 
gaged in this work. It was referred to the Standing 
Committee, together with a memorial from Dr. Duffield 
and others, proposing to commence a mission under the 
care of the General Assembly, in South America. The 
Committee, through their Chairman, Mr. JENKINS, pre- 
sented an extended report, which excited a very inter- 
esting and important debate. We quote the substance 
of the report : 


The Committee speak in high terms of the report of the Permanent 
Committee read by Mr. M‘Leod, and suggest that it be printed and 
widely circulated in our churches. They notice an overture from the 
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Synod of Minnesota, seeking the establishment of closer relations be- 
tween us and the Presbyterian missionaries in the foreign fields. 
One from the Presbytery of Newark, on the formation of Presbyteries 
on the foreign fields. One from the Third Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, stating that a foreign missionary in their connection had de- 
clined acting in regard to forming a Presbytery on his field, on the 
ground that the organization of ecclesiastical bodies, was a matter 
subject to the Prudential Committee. This overture reminds the As- 
sembly that for the millions we have contributed, we have not a single 
church, or but one, in the entire foreign field, in connection with us. 

The report speaks in terms of great gratification at the past success 
of the A. B. C. F. M., and at our considerable share in it; also ex- 
presses sympathy with the Board in its present pecuniary difficulties, 
and closes with the following recommendations: 

That the time has now come when, in order to a more thorough 
development of that missionary spirit which should pervade every por- 
tion of the Christian Church, the prayers of the memorialists now 
enumerated, demand not only consideration, but action. These prayers 
ask not, in any instance, for a cessation from the co-operative princi- 
ple in conducting this work, but simply for a closer connection with 
it by means of the formation of Presbyteries in foreign lands, wherever 
numbers and circumstances will allow of such a course. In the judg- 
ment of this body this request consists, not only with the highest 
reason, but with the broadest charity, for the Assembly cannot forget 
the fact, that after long years of connection with the foreign mission- 
ary department of evangelistic labor, we have at this time but one 
Presbyterian church of our connection in the foreign field. 

The Presbyterian Church has had too great a share in laying the 
foundations of the American Board, and in building up its noble 
superstructure, to be willing—except for the most imperative rea- 
sons—to sever the tie which binds them the one to the other. If it 
can do so with fidelity to its brethren abroad and to its churches at 
home, the Assembly will joyfully perpetuate its co-operation with the 
Board. Our Church will continue to sacrifice much for co-operation 
with brethren with whom it has been so long, so honorably, and so 
successfully associated in advancing throughout the world the inte- 
rests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. ‘They will sacrifice everything for 
this but the salvation of souls and the edification and general pros- 
perity of that Church over which the Holy Ghost hath made them 
overseers. But the General Assembly records it as its deliberate judg- 
ment that it is due to the interests of our Church and to its vital con- 
nection with our foreign work that the Board, 
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(1.) Formally and declaratively remove every hindrance, real or 
supposeq, out of the way of the formation of foreign Presbyteries. 

(2.) Dispose the appointments of missionaries so as to facilitate the 
formation of such Presbyteries. 

(3.) Encourage a free correspondence of our missionaries with the 
Permanent Committee of the General Assembly. 

Less than this the Assembly cannot ask, because less than this 
would not lead our churches to identify themselves with the opera- 
tions and successes of the Board, and to manifest that interest and 
zeal in its welfare and prosperity which are requisite for the perpetu- 
ity among ourselves of the true missionary spirit. 

In recording this, its judgment, the Assembly feels encouraged by 
the fact that the Prudential Committee of the American Board has 
frequently professed its desire and purpose not to interfere with the 
ecclesiastical bias of the missionaries or with the attempts of any one 
or more of them to form Presbyteries and Presbyterian churches on 
their fields of labor. Accepting these professions in good faith, the 
Assembly desires such an adjustment with the Board as shall lead 
to the realization of all which is demanded by the before-mentioned 
Synod and Presbyteries, as well as by the convictions of our whole 
Church. 

This General Assembly is further encouraged by information, which 
has reached it from reliable sources, that our missionary brethren in 
some portions of the work are directing their thoughts and aims to- 
wards the perpetuation in foreign countries of our excellent Presbyte- 
rian polity. 

That it is regarded by this General Assembly as both desirable and 
important that our brethren who are laboring in the foreign field, 
correspond with the Permanent Committee on the subject of their la- 
bors, and that said Committee be requested to prepare from year to 
year such a report of our foreign work as shall be calculated to quicken 
the zeal of our people in prayers and labors for the conversion of the 
whole world to Christ, such report to be submitted to the General 
Assembly. 

The General Assembly hereby appoint Rey. Albert Barnes, Dr. J. 
F. Stearns, Dr. E. F'. Hatfield, Rev. John Jenkins, M. W. Baldwin, 
Esq., and Hon. Wm. Strong, a special committee to attend the A. B. 
C. F. M., at its next meeting, to be held in Philadelphia, on the first 
Tuesday of October next, for the purpose of conveying to said Board, 
the Assembly’s views as herein expressed, and of conferring with it, 
or with any committee which it may appoint, as to the best mode by 
which these results may be most wisely and prudently secured, as 
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well as to confer in regard to the localities where our missionaries can 
be most conveniently and speedily concentrated. 

That this report be printed in circular form, and forwarded to each 
of our foreign missionaries, with the recommendation to such missiona- 
ries that they proceed to form themselves into Presbyteries whenever, 
in their judgment, it is practicable and expedient. 

That the candidates for the missionary work, going out from our 
body, be recommended to give their attention to those fields where 
Presbyteries are or may be formed. 

The General Assembly hereby empowers the Synod of New York 
and New Jersey to form foreign Presbyteries, whenever constitu- 
tionally requested so to do by our missionaries. 


The debate was begun by Dr. Poor, of Newark, N. J., 
son of Rey. Dr. Poor, so long a missionary of the A. B. 
C. F. M., in Ceylon. He said: 


The Committee undertook these labors under a deep sense of their 
importance. The subject is felt to be involved in difficulties. A 
number of papers were submitted and a diversity of views prevailed, 
but all have been harmonized, and the Committee cordially unite in 
the report. 

After forty years we have no Presbyteries or churches on the foreign 
field. The plan of the Board heretofore has been to unite different 
denominations on the same field. Of course no Presbyteries, but com- 
plex organizations were made, neither Congregational nor Presbyterian- 

The infancy of the enterprise prevented the formation of Presbyte- 
ries. Many missionaries considered themselves Apostles, and desired 
no organizations. Others disliked to come in connection with the 
native Pastors. They assumed a kind of Episcopate over these bodies. 

I would this were all of our difficulty. There has been a direct 
repressive influence from the House at Boston. In three cases, twenty 
years ago, the Secretary, at Boston, wrote to missionaries protesting 
against the formation of Presbyteries. The weight of this protest is 
still felt where it was proposed to establish them. 

The deputation of ’54 aimed at securing the surrender of all eccle- 
siastical establishments and making,—if you will pardon the word,— 
mongrel organizations, subject to the Episcopal supervision of the 
Prudential Committee. A Presbytery in Jaffna was dissolved by this 
deputation. 

Why do we want Presbyteries on the foreign field? To wake a 
deeper interest in the work abroad, among our churches at home. 
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Missionaries require protection. In order to co-operate, they must 
have an ecclesiastical system. How shall difficulties among them be 
settled? Where is a court of appeal? Now, it is the Prudential 
Committee. This Committee is mainly composed of laymen, and does 
not report its entire doings to the Board. 

It is possible, in the future, there may be a separation. Things 
point thither. 

It becomes us to provide well for every exigency that may arise. 
We cannot give up all the missions, or the prestige we haye in common 
with them, and retire to plant missions in new fields. 

Shall we divide abruptly, or should we say we would like those of 
you who wish, to organize Presbyteries, and so be ready to slide off 
without a violent rupture? Just now elements are so commingled, 
we cannot part without such rupture. 

How shall we prepare for the event? We must take the initiative 
as a General Assembly. Without some definite plan, Presbyteries 
cannot be formed. Our missionaries are sent out so as to continue to 
mingle on the field and prevent separate organizations. 

Our missionaries wait for the action of the Assembly. If the As- 
sembly countenance them, the indifferent and the wavering will go with 
them. I know of one mission where this feeling prevails. 

This is the time for action. On many fields, churches are being ra- 
pidly formed and organized. What type shall they take? This 
question must be answered at the outset. 

There are several parties to be brought into co-operation. We as 
an ecclesiastical body are not recognized in the American Board. All 
our intercourse with that body is a matter of courtesy, and we must 
ask, appealing to broad considerations. We ask first for the removal 
of every hindrance from the formation of Presbyteries. At Newark, 
the Prudential Committee were instructed to ignore all distinctions 
between Congregationalism and Presbyterianism. We believe they 
mean honestly to abide by these instructions. But we want the pres- 
sure of past acts formally lifted from the missionaries. One of the 
papers shows that the missionaries in one place, feel that pressure. 

In answer to a question, Dr. P. stated that in Madura a Presbytery 
is expected to be formed. 

Mr. Porrrr. Hasthere been any formalrequest? If so, from whom 
and to whom addressed ? 

Dr. Poor. We have had conferences with missionaries in person 
and by letter; while there has been no formal request, they have de- 
clared themselves ready to engage in the work. 

In Jaffna, a strictly Congregational Association has been formed. 
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Dr. Treat, one of the Secretaries of the A. B. C. F. 
M., being present, was invited to address the Assembly. 
He stated that he spoke with regret, because he did not 
wish to interfere in a matter which concerned the As- 
sembly alone. He would ask what was expected of him? 

Tue Moperator. <Any remarks that Dr. Treat sees 
proper to present. 

Dr. Treat. Argument is one thing, the giving of 
information is quite another. 

A Memper. It is desirable to know how the Pruden- 
tial Committee view the formation of Presbyteries in 
foreign lands. 


Dr. Treat. Congregationalists would feel equally dissatisfied with 
yourselves, if they made as close an examination. The churches on 
the foreign field are generally neither Congregationalist nor Presbyte- 
rian. There was a Presbytery formed in the Indian Territory, which 
joined the Old School. I may say sub rosa, that the Prudential Com- 
mittee regretted this ecclesiastical connection, but could not control it. 

In the Armenian Mission, at Constantinople, the missionaries have 
formed, of their own accord, a method of church government, which 
resembles Presbyterianism more than Congregationalism. In the 
Armenian language, the officers are called by a name which does not 
exactly signify either a session or astanding committee. The Pru- 
dential Committee are rather ignorant of the forms used in other 
missions, and are content to be so. They are perfectly impartial. 
From my knowledge of them, I should expect that if there were any 
leaning it would be towards Presbyterianism, just because they are 
Congregationalists. 

The Committee and the Board regard the action of the Board taken 
at Newark, as perfectly obligatory. We can do nothing at all in re- 
gard to ecclesiastical matters. The missionaries are perfectly at liberty 
to form Presbyteries, if they choose. The Committee have no right, 
whatever, to interfere. This is the sum and substance of what I have 
to say on the subject. 


Mr. Boorn, (Connecticut.) I am heartily and forever 
opposed to this laying of a rude hand on the hallowed 
ties that bind us to the American Board. The real ani- 
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mus of this report is separation. I believe that the 
brethren on the foreign field do not desire to form Pres- 
byteries. They are content to let well enough alone. 

Dr. Poor—(interposing.) Some are not. 

Mr. Bootrn. This Board is one of the dearest things 
to me on earth. I will stand by this Board, and the 
American Home Missionary Society, as long as my peo- 
ple stand by me. 

Mr. A. H. Barnes (Pennsylvania,) did not like the 
insinuation, that the Committee or the Assembly de- 
sired to do any thing rude. The report does not re- 
commend separation. It aims to remove difficulties 
that may produce separation, if not removed. It only 
recommends preparation for a probable separation. 

Mr. Jenkins, (Philadelphia.) It does not recommend 
even that. 

Mr. McCarer, (Indiana.) I do not see the wedge that 
has been spoken of. If the Prudential Committee yield 
to the request in the report, and act fairly, the difficul- 
ty in the way of co-operation with them will be re- 
moved. 


Mr. Neu, (Minnesota.) I do hope with all my heart, that the re- 
port will be adopted verbatim et literatim. I come from the land of 
the Dacotahs, where I have been associated with men who have long 
and faithfully served the American Board, and love it well. But much 
as they love the Board, they love their Church better. They desire 
this closer connection of the Presbyterian Church with her foreign 
missionaries. I worship no idols whether Boards or haystacks. I go 
for whatever will promote Christ’s cause. 

I could not well, Mr. Moderator, be any thing but a thorough Presby- 
terian, surrounded as we are here, by the associations of the past. Here 
dwelt the patriotic and logical Wilson, whose grandson is with us to- 
day. Here the courtly Samuel Miller; here Rodgers, who loved our 
church so fully. Breathing the atmosphere that surrounded such men, 
I must say with the missionaries of Minnesota, “‘I love the Board 
much, but the Church more.’’ 


Mr. Porrer, (Elder from Philadelphia,) saw no occa- 
sion for the measures of this report. He thought many 
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persons in our Church gave to the Board just because 
it was not denominational. 

Mr. DryspALe, (3d Presbytery of Philadelphia.) Ide- 
sire to say that, in my opinion, the vast mass of our 
Presbytery do not agree in sentiment with Mr. Potter. 
He states his own views honestly, but not, in my judg- 
ment, the views of the Presbytery we both represent. 

Dr. Murpock, (Elmira, N. Y.) I consider this not 
only a wedge, but a wedge remarkably well-greased. 
It will probably be driven in further at the next Assem- 
bly. very one knows that we make a contingency by 
preparing against it. Dr. M. proceeded to state the 
opinion at some length, that the proposed action would 
alienate our people. 

Mr. Brapsuaw, (Champlain Presbytery,) took simi- 
lar ground. 


Mr. Knox, (Rome, N. Y.) A brother says that it is a sure sign 
' of decay, when a church begins to attend to questions of order. It is 
just the sign I desire to see. Is it sectarian to love our own Church ? 
Is it unnatural that our people will be more interested in the missionary 
work, if they have Presbyterian churches and Presbyteries in the fo- 
reign field, than if these churches and organizations are Congregational 
or mongrel, unlike any other organization on earth? Mr. Modera- 
tor, is it not true that every one of us is more interested in Wilming- 
ton, since we find here these two large and flourishing churches of our 
own ? 

The spirit of this report is the spirit of our Church to-day. We have 
had some most extraordinary rhetoric on this subject. One brother, 
(Mr. Booru,) compared the rising spirit of denominationalism to a 
roaring lion about to devour the lamb of co-operation. I suppose the 
lamb is the senior Secretary of the American Board. I had a lively 
conception of that figure. I saw the little gentle lamb, with pink rib- 
bands around its neck, led to the slaughter. (Much laughter.) Then 
just as this vision “swam into my ken,” the brother changed the 
figure. Co-operation became a magnificent vessel, sweeping the seas, 
and the General Assembly a little pinnace in its path. A pinnace, I 
believe, is a small two-masted craft. I thought I saw that, quite 
overshadowed by the huge bulk of the Great Western, the two masts, 
—which I suppose must be our Publication and Church Extension 
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Committees—almost bending down to the water. Then a venerable 
father (Dr. Murpock,) again changed the figure for us, the lamb 
having first taken to the water, then presently became a dog, and the 
General Assembly occupied the dignified position of holding this dog 
of co-operation by the ears. (Great laughter.) 

Now, sir, whether we are a big lion ora little pinnace, I believe one 
thing, that if we don’t take care of ourselves, nobody will take care 
of us. I don’t wish to separate from the American Board unless I 
must. If I must sacrifice my Church for the Board, why rather than 
do it, I would separate. I will make the brethren a present of a figure 
in return for theirs. If there be danger from the element in our 
Church represented here as being non-ecclesiastical, there is danger in 
another quarter, too. You had better, sir, give this voleano a safety- 
valve. If you do not, it may blow your co-operation to fragments. 


Mr. Wricut, (Fredonia, N. Y.,) was apprehensive 
that if we adopted this report, it would be a step to- 
wards ecclesiastical boards, and that our people would 
not follow us in our measures. 

Dr. Poor spoke in explanation. The object of the 
report was to remove friction, at home and abroad, so 
that co-operation might be possible. The difficulties, if 
not removed, would multiply in a geometrical ratio. 

Mr. Grirritu, (Brooklyn, a member of the Prudential 
Committee,) admired the report in many respects. He 
knew that the committee had spent much time and la- 
bor upon it. These overtures are from a Synod and 
three Presbyteries, and none from the missionaries. 

Dr. Poor, (interposing.) We have letters from some 
of them in sympathy with the overtures. 

Mr. GrirritH. Our missionaries are perfectly inde- 
pendent. They are not under the control of the Com- 
mittee or the Secretaries. I donot believe that there has 
been one instance in which they have been interfered 
with in respect to the formation of Presbyteries and 
churches., I believe the way is open to them in any 
part of the field. There may be practical difficulties 
where Congregationalists and Presbyterians are together 
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in the field, but it should be left entirely to the missiona- 
ries. The General Assembly ought not to interfere. 

Prof. Barry (Illinois) did not see any wedge of sepa- 
ration in the report. But he regarded it as certain that 
our churches are gradually losing their interest in the 
foreign missionary work. ‘To revive and increase their 
interest in it, we must have a vital, organic connection 
with our missionaries. If they hear no response to 
their wishes from home, they will not have the heart 
to organize. Let the Assembly throw its arms around 
them, and we will then see what their real wishes are. 

Mr. Lacsy (California) and Mr. Witison (N. Y.) 
made a few remarks rather against the report, as unne- 
cessary. 


Mr. Kina (Hlinois) took strong ground for the report, only that it 
did not go far enough for him. He greatly admired and loved the 
Board, but if he were now inaugurating foreign missionary action, it 
should be purely ecclesiastical. The Philadelphia memorial showed 
that there zs difficulty in the way of the action of the missionaries, 
and it is well known that the senior Secretary has again and again 
written to the missionaries that the formation of Presbyteries would not 
be satisfactory. Iam not ashamed nor afraid to say that I love the 
Presbyterian Church better than I love the Board. 

If a man does not love America better than any other land, let him 
‘leave his country for his country’s good’’—the sooner the better, 
And so with the Church. The Board is the hand, but the Church is 
the heart, and if the hand offend me—Z will cut it off! 

Mr. Jenkins (Philadelphia—Chairman of the Committee.) This 
report seems to be very much misunderstood. Such reports are not 
new in this body. Let the members of the Assembly examine the 
one made in 1851. They will find it similar in spirit. 

This report is a compromise. There were members upon the Com- 
mittee who wished to go farther, and I desire particularly to say, as 
the lay-members of the Church have been referred to, that the ruling 
elders on this Committee were in favor of very strong and decided 
action. As to denominational missions, some of fhe most successful 
in the world are of this kind. If the Presbyterian polity is good for 
us, it is good for our churches abroad. 

Mr. Grirriru—May I ask the Chairman a question? . 
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Mr. Jenxkins—Certainly. 

Mr, Grirrira—Have the Committee any evidence that missiona- 
ries have been interfered with, in forming Presbyteries? 

After some discussion, from various quarters, as to the propriety of 
bringing out in public the evidence before the Committee, amidst the 
earnest attention of the whole Assembly, 

Mr. JENKINS said—It is in one of the memorials before you—that 
from the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia—that they, acting upon 
this very statement that the Prudential Committee did not interfere 
with this matter, requested a missionary belonging to that Presbytery 
to form a Presbytery on the Gaboon River, in Africa, and the reply 
given by that missionary in open Presbytery was, that he and his asso- 
ciates understood that this was not their business, but the business of 
the Prudential Committee. The opinion of this Committee, from the 
evidence before them, is, that the missionaries have the impression, 
however produced, that it would not be agreeable to the Prudential 
Committee that they should form Presbyteries. 

Now we receive the statements of Dr. Treat, and of the Committee, 
as those of fair and candid men, and we therefore say that it is due to 
the Board that the missionaries be distinctly informed that they are 
free to act ecclesiastically. We do not believe that there are real 
obstacles to their doing so, but we believe that there are supposed 
obstacles, and we think the Assembly should so intervene as to have 
this matter clearly understood. 

Dr. Srzarns. I do not understand this to be a hostile, but a 
friendly report. If we are going to co-operate with any institution, 
we must adjust difficulties when they arise; otherwise, they may make 
it impossible for us to continue our connection. It so happens that I 
was a member of this Assembly before the rupture which divided the 
old Assembly into two bands. ‘The most prominent question before 
the body was whether a foreign missionary Board should be esta- 
blished or not, and I deeply sympathized with those who opposed that 
movement,—although being absent from indisposition, my vote is not 
enrolled,—and for this very reason, that I loved the American Board 
and feared that it would injure it. But I have since lived twenty 
years or more, and I have lived to see that the opposition to that 
movement was wrong as to the objects for which it was made. It was 
the means of tearing that body asunder. If we had dealt a little more 
kindly with our vggy ecclesiastical brethren, we might have quieted 
that uneasiness, and the American Board might have still had the co- 
operation, not only of this General Assembly, but of a large portion 
of the churches which are now reckoned as another General Assem- 
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bly. Now, sir, the Presbytery of Newark has sent you a memorial 
on this subject, which is simply that you favor the formation of Pres- 
byteries wherever it is wise and practicable, and I believe that is all 
the report urges upon you. I know there are men on the missionary 
field who would like to organize Presbyteries. I do not believe there 
are many of them, and I think my brethren will be disappointed when 
they find how very few they are who care anything about it. But 
there are some who do care about it,—venerable names which I could 
mention here if it were proper. It is very certain that there must be 
some organization in the missionary field. It has been said that if we 
favor the gathering of Presbyteries there, our Congregational brethren 
will insist upon having Congregational organizations. That is one of 
the very reasons why I like this report. I should be glad to have 
them look after the Congregationalism there, and that it should have 
its appropriate limitations and instruments. There is Congregation- 
alism on the foreign field, but not much of it. There is plenty of a 
certain sort of it, in which the church is amenable to nobody on earth 
except a body which has never been known to any of our ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations, unknown to the church of Christ, called a Mission, 
composed of ministers and laymen, not delegated by the churches, but 
who happen to be on the ground,—and who thus are amenable to 
nobody on earth except our brethren of the Prudential Committee. I 
put the question some time ago to one of our Secretaries: suppose one 
of our brethren abroad should prove himself unworthy, how is he to 
be disciplined? ‘The Mission would look into it.” But the Mission 
is not an ecclesiastical body. ‘Well, then it will come to the Pru- 
dential Committee.” But they are not an ecclesiastical body, compe- 
tent to say that he is or is not an unworthy minister of Christ. “ Well 
then I suppose the case must come before his Presbytery.” That, sir, 
is just the way it stands. One of our brethren may suffer ever so 
much wrong and there is nobody to whom he can appeal. If he had 
a Presbytery, he could appeal to that. And if he were a Congrega- 
tionalist, he could appeal to an ecclesiastical council. It does seem 
to me that there is a defect there,—that although the present organi- 
zation may be good for the time being, yet we ought to look forward 
to such an organization as the Church of Christ has always recog- 
nized. 

Dr. Srearns then offered the following amendments to the report, 
which, together with the report, were referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee, who, presently, unanimously agreed to adopt the amendments, 
and they were agreed to by the Assembly, and the whole report then 
adopted by a nearly unanimous vote. The amendments are, instead 
of the three specifications in the report, the following : 
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1. That it should be distinctly understood both here and abroad, 
that the Board and its Committee and officers interpose no obstacles in 
the way of the formation of foreign Presbyteries. 

2. That the appointment of missionaries should be so disposed 
wherever it is wise and practicable, as to facilitate the formation of 
such Presbyteries. 

3. That there be a free correspondence of our missionaries with the 
Permanent Committee of the General Assembly. 

In the next paragraph, read “declare”’ instead of “ask,” and in the 
next, “‘understanding”’ instead of ‘adjustment.’ 


CHURCH EXTENSION AND HOME MISSIONS. 


This was admitted, on all hands, to be the principal 
topic before the Assembly. There were two reports 
presented. ‘The first was brought in by Dr. Stearns, 
on the second day of the sessions, from the Committee 
of Conference with the American Home Missionary 
Society. 


It stated that that Committee had been unable to obtain accurate 
information upon the details of the subject intrusted to them, but as 
nearly as could be ascertained, about 17 per cent. of the missionaries, 
and 28 per cent. of the churches, aided by the Home Missionary 
Society, are connected with our body. The whole number of churches 
and missionaries aided is increasing. The number of Presbyterian 
churches and missionaries aided is diminishing. Our contributions 
are far below our ability and our duty. We should consider devoutly 
our duty in this matter. We are not doing justice either to ourselves 
or to the Society. We are attached, strongly attached, to the Home 
Missionary Society. It was originally a Presbyterian Society, before 
our Congregational brethren united with us in prosecuting the enter- 
prise. We have contended and suffered for co-operation with other 
denominations; but we cannot disguise the fact that a change has 
come over our relations to our Congregational brethren in this Society. 
Witness the abrogation of the Plan of Union; the criminations and 
recriminations which have taken place; the rivalry of the denomina- 
tions, unhappy and unchristian, which has exhibited itself even upon 
fields of missionary labor; the expression of opinions upon the part of 
both denominations, that more could be accomplished by separate 
organizations; the general disapprobation by Presbyterians of the 
course taken by the Home Missionary Society upon important sub- 
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jects, and the general approbation by Congregationalists of these 
measures. All these considerations call for wise counsel and delibe- 
rate action. If the interrupted harmony can be restored, and mutual 
confidence guide the affairs of the Society, we can still labor in com- 
pany; but anything is better than union without confidence, and we 
should not shut our eyes to the facts in the case before us. 

The Committee were not prepared to recommend any definite course 
of action, but affirmed that unless harmonious co-operation could be 
secured, the time may now have come for the Assembly to say with 
fraternal kindness to the Home Missionary Society, as Abraham said 
unto Lot: ‘Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, 
and between my herdmen and thy herdmen: for we be brethren. Is 
not the whole land before thee? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from 
me: if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right; or if 
thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to the left.” 


The other report was brought in on the fourth day 
of the sessions, from the Permanent Committee on 
Church Extension, by the Secretary, Bensamin J. WAL- 
LACE. 

The receipts for the year were $10,358, of which about 
$9000 were paid to missionaries; the Secretary’s salary 
and travelling expenses, rent, and all other expendi- 
tures being about $1300. The receipts were 70 per 
cent. in advance of last year, and 250 per cent. in ad- 
vance of the year previous. As the reports of the Com- 
mittee are usually printed in the Minutes of the Assem- 
bly, it is unnecessary to go into particulars here. The 
Committee recite the applications before them, which 
they were unable to meet, and in view of their con- 
tinual increase, earnestly urge upon the attention of 
the Assembly, the necessity of more funds for the vast 
wants of the West. 

These papers were referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Church Extension, who, through their 
Chairman, Dr. Fow.er, subsequently reported as fol- 
lows : 
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The Committee on Church Extension beg leave to report on the 
papers referred to them relating to Church Extension. 

The annual report of the Permanent Committee impresses us more 
deeply than ever with the indispensableness and vast importance of 
the work with which they are charged, and contains gratifying evi- 
dence of its enlargement and of the rapidly growing interest that is 
enlisted in it. The contributions to their treasury are 70 per cent. in 
advance of the year previous to this, and 250 per cent. in advance of 
the year previous to that, and while the exploring agents and mission- 
aries employed, have been considerably multiplied, the openings and 
calls for the service they perform, urgently demanding immediate 
attention, far exceed the means in the hands of the Committee, and 
earnestly appeal to our churches to place this cause on a par with the 
most prominent objects of their pecuniary benevolence. Our own 
country is the field for which American Christians are especially re- 
sponsible, and for which they should feel especially concerned, in ful- 
filling the command to evangelize the world, and the teaching of the 
Gospel by the living preacher and pastor, is the chief instrumentality 
by which this duty is to be discharged. The denomination of Chris- 
tians represented by this General Assembly has hitherto principally 
employed the A. H. M. Society as its agency for the prosecution of 
domestic missions. That Society is the creation of our Church, origi- 
nally organized in the bounds and by the members of our Church, and 
its origin and the capital of various kinds it has accumulated make it 
impossible, as a matter of feeling and of interest and of justice, that 
we should abandon it to those whom we have received as partners in 
it. We can leave it only on the dissolution of the firm and the 
setting up of its members in new establishments. But while this is 
true, the number and magnitude of the cases for which the A. H. M. 
Society cannot or does not provide, make it imperative upon us largely 
to swell our contributions to the Church Extension scheme, so that its 
operations may correspond to the demands upon it, without the incur- 
ring of a farthing of debt. The purpose of the Permanent Commit- 
tee, to equalize their appropriations and receipts, deserves cordial 
approbation, and the Standing Committee respectfully propose that the 
General Assembly should be understood as recognizing this principle 
for the guidance of the Permanent Committee in connection with the 
recommendations that may be made in a subsequent part of this 
report. 

So important are all the departments of labor in charge of the Per- 
manent Committee, that it is almost impossible to give the precedence 
to either. The Standing Committee, however, have been particularly 
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impressed with the value and indispensableness of the work of explo- 
ring new and destitute fields and organizing churches on them. It 
cannot be dispensed with, and it is unfaithfulness to our trust to 
neglect or inefficiently conduct it, and the results are immediate, as 
well as most happy and large. For example, an exploring agent 
entered Kansas about six months since, and, at this session of the 
Assembly, we have received the Presbytery of Kansas into our con- 
nection. The Committee recommend that this branch of the church 
extension work be pursued with quickened energy and zeal, and they 
would designate Nebraska, California, and Oregon, as fields for which 
exploring agents should be commissioned forthwith, if the requisite 
funds can be secured. The peculiar circumstances of Missouri com- 
mend it tous. The fast increasing portion of its people in sympa- 
thy with the spirit of our Church, and accordant with its position 
on matters of controlling moment and interest, make the summons 
irresistible to help her. ‘The near approach of the settlement of titles 
to land in California, the dubiousness of which has thus far hindered 
church extension there, by hindering church erection, opens the way 
for our building fund, and so gives a freer course for the advancement 
of our church; while the geographical position and natural resources 
of Nebraska and California, render certain the gathering of a vast 
population there, the foundations of whose society are now to be laid, 
in which love to God and man require us to take part. 

The Committee propose Rey. A. Barnes, Rev. H. Darling, Rev. J. 
F, Stearns, D. D., John A. Brown, Esq., and Hon. Wm. Pennington, 
to fill vacancies occasioned by the expiration, at this time, of terms of 
office in the membership of the Permanent Committee, and Rey. T. 
H. Skinner, D. D., in the room of Rey. Wm. Adams, D. D., who has 
resigned his place. 

Several Overtures have been placed in the hands of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Presbytery of Dacotah prays the General Assembly to send 
missionaries to the Southern States and to establish churches there, 
and to instruct such missionaries not to receive slaveholders to the 
church until the sin of slaveholding shall be renounced. The Com- 
mittee recommend that the Presbytery be respectfully referred to the 
Permanent Committee on Church Extension. 

The Presbyteries of Alton, Bloomington, and Chicago, complain of 
the action of the A. H. M. Society, in withholding appropriations from 
churches connected with Presbyteries that employ exploring agents, 
without the commission of the A. H. M. Society, and the churches of 
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which do not contribute to the full measure of their ability to the 
treasury of the A. H. M. Society. 

The’ Committee regard the action of the A. H. M. Society as thus 
represented, whether it be interpreted as making the withholding of 
the appointment of exploring agents by Presbyteries solely on their 
own authority and the contribution of a// the moneys for domestic 
missions by add the churches connected with Presbyteries to the A. H. 
M. Society, a/one, as the condition of the grants of that Society to 
the feeble churches of Presbyteries, or whether it be interpreted as 
suspending such grants on the withholding of the appointment of 
exploring agents by Presbyteries solely on their own authority, and 
the contribution to the A. H. M. Society, of the churches generally, 
connected with Presbyteries, according to the full measure of their 
ability just at the time when a contribution may be made for that 
Society, leaving them free to contribute at other times to other agen- 
cies for domestic missions, as an unprecedented innovation—as a 
departure from the principle that the Society is a voluntary association 
of individual Christians, designed for a work that is to be neither 
impelled, repressed or guided by ecclesiastical considerations; as 
invidiously partial, practised in the bounds of some Presbyteries and 
not in others, and with some Presbyterian and with no Congregational 
churches, and as an assumption of the prerogative to control the 
inalienable right and the indissoluble obligation of Presbyteries and 
churches to promote the Saviour’s kingdom in methods dictated by 
their consciences and approved by their judgments. Against this 
action of the A. H. M. Society, the General Assembly hereby 
respectfully, but earnestly protests, and asks that it may be revoked 
at once. 

Churches in the condition of those just referred to, ought not to be 
left to suffer and perhaps to perish, and with a view to them, and to 
churches also, situated like those in Missouri, the powers and duties 
of the Church Extension Committee ought to be expanded. It has 
hitherto devolved upon them—1. To employ agents for purposes of 
exploration. 2. To aid churches in the chartered limits of cities and 
large towns. 38. To plant Presbyterian churches in adyance of all 
others in towns and neighborhoods, or in other words, to plant Pres- 
byterian churches in places where sister denominations had not pre- 
viously occupied the ground; and, 4. To answer applications that 
require prompt and immediate replies, and that will not admit of the 
delay incident to requests preferred in other directions. 

In view of the new classes of exceptional cases to which they haye 
referred, the Committee recommend that the province of the Perma- 
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nent Committee be still further enlarged, so that they may be autho- 
rized to provide aid for churches that can receive aid from no other 
source. 

The Report of the Committee of Conference with the A. H. M. 
Society, has been referred to this Committee, and the following pre- 
amble and resolution are recommended for the adoption of the General 
Assembly. 

Wuereas, The Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, represented in this General Assembly, has hitherto prose- 
cuted the work of domestic missions principally through the agency of 
the A. H. M. Society, and whereas complaints have been made to the 
General Assembly, from year to year, and with increasing earnestness, 
of the mode in which that agency has been conducted, particularly in 
the Western and North-western States and Territories. Therefore, 

Resolved, That a Commission of the General Assembly is hereby 
raised, consisting of to ascertain, by a thorough investigation, 
the facts in the case, and to procure such other information as may be 
in their power, relating to the history of our connection with the 
work of Home Missions and our present relations to it, and to submit 
_ the whole, fully authenticated, to the General Assembly. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


It was proposed to adopt the report at once, and 
without debate. This seemed to meet with general 
favor from the Assembly, and the question was about 
to be taken ; when 

Dr. Murpock desired delay and further considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Boots thought nothing should be said about the 
Asi. .M..8. 

Mr. Eetrs (Cleveland) found the report milder than 
he expected, and was willing to go for it, especially as 
it would avoid rasping debate. 

Mr. Wiutson (N. Y.) thought we were substantially 
agreed. 

Mr. Busu (Wisconsin) had expected a warm discus- 
sion, but considered the report clear and satisfactory, 
and would go for it. 

A motion to postpone was lost, and the report was 
read again. 
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Mr. Rotio (N. Y.) thought the accusations against 
the A. H. M.S. should be stricken out. He considered 
unanimity in our action of great importance. The time 
for separation might come, but let us be cautious not to 
alienate brethren. 

Mr. Herrick (Champlain Presbytery) desired the 
paragraph stricken out which censures the A. H. M.S. 
If this should be agreed to, the friends of the A. H. 
M. 8. would vote for the report, including the Com- 
mittee of Investigation. If this should be agreed to, 
they were willing that the question should be taken at 
once. 

Mr. Nett (Minnesota) offered an amendment, stri- 
king out the part censuring the A. H. M. S., making 
the Church Extension Committee co-ordinate with the 
A. H.M.5S., and locating it at New York. 

He said that in offering this amendment, he had con- - 
sulted but one Commissioner in the house, and that he 
had written it on the blank leaf of a hymn book. Mr. 
Neitu followed his amendment with a speech, at some 
length, in its favor. 

Mr. Fenner (N. Y.) followed with some remarks on 
the general home missionary question. He spoke 
highly of the A. H. M.S., as next to the Church in his 
affections, but was willing to follow the leadings of 
Providence, if it became clear that we must separate. 


Dr. Murpock was willing to vote for the report, if the censure of 
the A. H. M.S. were stricken out. He had not hitherto taken up a 
collection for Church Extension, but would do so in future to as large 
extent as he could. 

He thought that the report should go farther or else not so far. He 
wished to know what system was to be adopted. The report remind- 
ed him of Talleyrand’s saying: ‘‘ Words are an invention for hiding 
thought.” If we throw over voluntary societies what is there to dis- 
tinguish us from the Old School? It might seem strange that a Scotch- 
man should not fayor ecclesiasticism. But he had been brought up 
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under both Wardlaw and Chalmers, and was a free man. It was his 
opinion that the Church that adopted a rigid ecclesiasticism would 
wither under it. 

Mr. Norton: I like the report because: 

1. It does not recommend co-operation with any Society outside 
the Church. What is co-operation? I have heard no definition. The 
word supposes the existence of two or more parties who work together 
in friendly relations. He described several sorts of co-operation. 
In applying his remarks, he asked what is the character of this co- 
operation? The Society is the creature of the Assembly; persons in 
our connection founded it. It is our employé. It has only to fulfil 
our behests in spreading the Gospel through the land. 

There was a time in which we were satisfied. But that Society has 
become the employé of another denomination with us. We are ri- 
vals. These two are struggling on the soil of the West. 

It is impossible for it to be the employé of both. No man can 
serve two masters. As things are now situated, the H. M. So- 
ciety must either—first, voluntarily dissolve; or, second, give up the 
attempt to serve both, and pass over to one master; or, third, it 
must govern both. 

I say in the fear of my Master, that this last is the thing they are 
this day attempting. I favor the report: 

(2) Because though it does not recommend the best thing possible, 
it has probably hit upon the only course we can unitedly adopt. The 
best thing is that we should perform our own home missionary work. 
The Church of Christ consists of flesh and blood as well as skeleton. 
The benevolent operations clothe it with flesh and blood. We have 
stood up before the world these twenty years as a skeleton; we wish now 
to clothe it with beauty. To this point we are tending. But there 
are brethren with us whom we love, but who don’t know what must 
be learned by experience. Our Church must rise in its strength. The 
State of Ohio is not a standard. The churches there are weakness, 
because founded on the Plan of Union. In the West we are planting 
purely Presbyterian Churches, and don’t find the difficulties some 
have anticipated. I have never planted one of our churches where 
there existed a Congregational or Old School Church. 

The report is lacking in two points. It does not give sufficient 
power to the Church Extension Committee. I wish them authorized 
to give aid to churches as far as the Synod’s Committees approve; also 
that collecting agencies be appointed, including a co-ordinate Secretary 
in Chicago. 

They need more efficiency. They have done well. But they need 
now to be baptized with fire. As fast as the A. H. M. S. refuse to 
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aid churches, that Committee should be prepared to take them. Ten 
feeble,churches in Alton Presbytery have been refused aid from the 
A. H.M. S., because the Presbytery has employed an exploring mis- 
sionary. Iam sent here to plead the cause of these rejected brethren. 
A brother was denied $75 from the A. H. M.S. The last thing he 
said to me was—‘ Can you raise me that $75? With that I can get 
along.” He is a man of genuine apostolic spirit. He came to Pres- 
bytery on horseback, 75 miles, because he could not afford to pay 
railroad fare. That man was refused. 

The Eastern churches give money to aid that brother, and the So- 
ciety intercepts it. Shall I go back and say, Our Church will give no 
aid? Will you instruct the Committee to give us help? Shall we 
have bread, or will you give us a stone? 


Mr. Lacey (California) spoke at considerable length. 
The A. H. M.S. were impartial in California, as be- 
tween Presbyterians and Congregationalists. He could 
not think it possible that such charges as were brought 
could be true. “Are not these Christianmen? Could 
it be possible that they would thus sacrifice the cause 
committed to them and make their names a synonyme 
of contempt ?” 

These charges should be investigated. But he be- 
lieved that they could be explained. He felt it within 
him almost to say, “Palsied be the arm that attempts 
to destroy co-operation.” 


Mr. Starr, of Rochester, New York, made one of the most inte- 
resting, amusing, and telling speeches to which we have ever listened. 
We find no report that gives a correct idea of it. Indeed it is impos- 
sible to report its inimitable manner. The reader must conceive of 
the utmost good humor mingled with the most trenchant keenness. 
He began by stating that he had known all the Secretaries of the A. 
H. M. 8. in situations either to respect or love them, and that when 
a boy, the A. H. M. 8. was the very incarnation to him of all that was 
excellent; and continued in some such strain as this: 

I became a missionary of the Society. The palm for badness and 
hardness in the field was Missouri. So I went there. The essence 
of the border ruffianism of Missouri was a certain town on the Missis- 
sippi. So I went there. I spent there $2000 of my own money, and 
the five best years of my life. I have a heart to sympathize with the 
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missionaries of the A. H. M.S. there and further South. I saw the 
bolt poised and quivering over those men of God. Thirty-three as 
good and true men, as self-denying and godly men as ever stood on the 
missionary field—twenty-two of them in Missouri—were struck bleed- 
ing to the earth by this one bolt from the A. H. M.S. Why was it 
done, sir? Who aimed it? Who sent it quivering and crashing 
among them? Ah! sir, every man was a Presbyterian, every man be- 
longed to your Church and mine, “bone of your bone and flesh of your 
flesh.” 

Mr. Moderator, I have been trying to find this Society. Where is 
it? Whoisit? In my youth, I thought it was every Christian man 
throughout this vast country who felt interested in Home Missions, 
and gave for them, and prayed for them. I have grown to know more 
now. Whether I am happier is another question. 

I think I know how it works. I ama Secretary myself—a one- 
horse Secretary. (Great laughter. Mr. Srarr is Secretary of the 
Education Society of Western N. Y.) Do you know sir, that I have 
to beg my Executive Committee to come together? They are busy 
men, and when they do come they hurry over the matter. They 
think that I am paid to do the thinking for them. And when I want 
to elect a Committee, I can get nobody but the Committee themselves 
to come to the election. (Laughter.) 

Well, sir, a Secretaryship is a power; the greater the work, the 
clearer and abler the mind necessary. You must get the ablest man 
for a great work, and clothe him with the highest power, and you 
give him hundreds of thousands to disburse, and the possession of 
power grows into the love of power. 

The A. H. M.S. then consists of three men, as near as I can get 
at it, and co-operation is putting all our home missionary money into 
the hands of these three men, and letting them do what they please 
with it. And the truth is that the three might be thinned down pretty 
near to—one man. 

Now, my hearers, I like 

The Moprrator—Please address the chair. 

Mr. Starr. Mr. Moderator! (Laughter.) I like co-operation— 
but not operation, and this mission business was one of the severest 
operations that ever was accomplished by a surgeon’s knife. Were not 
these amputated members co-operating when they were cut off? And 
what were they cut off for? Oh, they lived among slaveholders! But 
not a Congregationalist was cut off. Oh, no! 

Who made the law of this new excision? The churches in Missouri 
had not grown any more wicked from 1820 up to 1856. Brother 
Lacey is very sweet on co-operation. He has not been hit. The times 
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are not ripe for California. But Missouri has been hit, and Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, and, of late, Illinois. How that feels you have heard and 
seen in Brother Norton. When the fulness of time is come, a com- 
missioner will appear on this floor from the Golden Gate, and his elo- 
quence will not be quite so pacific as now. 

Can Brother Lacey make any thing Christian out of that Missouri ac- 
tion? There never has been but one thing like it in America, and 
that is the Old School excision of 1837. But the Old School did one 
genteel thing. They agreed to take back any minister or church ex- 
scinded. No matter about their orthodoxy. Any thing is orthodox 
enough if it only comes in by itself. I believe we have never sloughed 
off any thing that they were not willing to take. But when these bre- 
thren of mine, whom I loved dearly, and with whom I stood shoulder to 
shoulder and heart to heart, wrote to know what they had done, and 
whether they could not have aid, they waited three years for an an- 
swer, and there they are waiting yet. 

Co-operation has been called a lamb here. A lamb! It is the 
butcher. I would have had my right hand cut off, before I would 
have written the order that sent those thirty-three men, who were 
serving Christ and the Church faithfully, into beggary, and filled their 
homes with sorrow. 

I don’t expect to be crowded out or bought out of this Society. I 
am a co-operative man. The brother from Massachusetts, which gives 
more than any State in the Union to the A. H. M. §., says they are 
doing there just such work as our Church Extension Committee does, 
and that they mean to do it. I hope we shall go on in spite of any 
amount of Secretary-power that shall be brought to bear on us! 


Mr. Trowsrince (Dubuque, Iowa,) stated that all 
the North-west did not feel as some of the brethren on 
this floor. He had experienced kindness from Congre- 
gationalists, and did not believe that the alienation was 
so great as represented. 


Dr. Stearns. I do not know that I shall be able to throw any 
light on this subject, but I have a few things to say in justice to my- 
self, and in the hope that it may advance the end which we all haye 
in view. 

I regard this question as the question of the Assembly, and we had 
better take full time to consider it. There seems to be some mis- 
understanding here as to the nature of the relations which we sustain 
to the A. H. M.S. Let me tax the patience of this Assembly while 
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I endeavour to set before my brethren what I believe to be the true 
position of the Presbyterian Church towards that Society. It has been 
said in the report that it was the creation of the Presbyterian Church. 
In a sense, that is true. In some other technical points, it is not true. 
It is true that the Society was formed and nursed to maturity among 
Presbyterians before our Congregational brethren had anything of im- 
portance to do with it. In 1822, was formed, in the city of New 
York, the United Domestic Missionary Society. It rapidly increased 
and spread its influence over the United States. At the end of four 
years, in 1826, it was proposed to that Society to assume a national 
character, and to take the name of the American Home Missionary 
Society. The first notice I find of this proposition, is under date of 
September 29th, 1825, when a Council convened in the Old South 
Church, Boston, to ordain our students from Andover as missionaries 
of the American Home Missionary Society at the West. The sermon 
was by Matthias W. Bruen, and the charge by Samuel H. Cox. Then 
the proposition was made to create ita national Society. In 1826, the 
Am. Home Miss. Society was formed by the enlargement of the 
United Domestic Missionary Society of N. York, which had then been 
in operation four years, and had collected that year $11,804,09, with 
which they had aided 148 congregations, and 122 missionaries. That 
was a purely Presbyterian Society, because there were then no Con- 
gregational churches in New York. It was by a simple enlargement 
that it became the American Home Missionary Society, and took its 
present name. 

Now, a few facts in regard to the position of New England to this 
Society at that time. The Massachusetts Domestic Missionary Society, 
in 1825, raised over two thousand dollars, and the Massachusetts Mis- 
sionary Society, (another organization,) one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-three dollars, all of which was used in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts. In 1827, those two Societies 
were united, preparatory to union with the American Home Mission- 
ary Society. In 1828, six years after the formation of the original 
Society, and two years after the expansion, an agent of the American 
Home Missionary Society was employed several months organizing 
churches in Massachusetts. The report of the Massachusetts Society 
for that year says, “We regret to say that hitherto we have been able 
to do nothing in furthering the peculiar objects of the A. H. M.S., 
to which we are auxiliary, and of which we ought to be one of the most 
efficient auxiliaries in the land.”’ In the report of 1829, the relation 
of the Society to the American Home Missionary Society is 
recognised, and the following words used: ‘Whatever occa- 
sional offerings may have been made by individuals and associative 
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bodies, not a dollar has gone from this Society this year to the 
A. H. M.S. Are we not in debt to the national institution? It 
has assisted us in supplying our destitute places,” &c. The report 
of 1830 mentions no contributions to the A. H. M. S. In 1831, 
the Massachusetts Society disbursed $7000, of which $388 25 was 
paid to the A. H. M. 8. In 1831, there was contributed to the 
A. H. M. 8S. by New York, $25,826 45; Ohio, $2,278 56; Pennsyl- 
vania, $1,600 62; Mass., $7,147 43; Connecticut, $1,984 51; 
Vermont, $1,685 83; Maine, $2,848 43; New Hampshire, $2,426 25. 
In 1831, the Domestic Society of Connecticut came into co-opera- 
tion with the A. H. M. 8. 

That, sir, is the relative position in which the two denominations 
stood to the parent society at the end of the first six years of its 
national existence, or the first ten years of its real existence. In 
1833, however, there was a great advance in their contributions, and 
I presume from that time to this, New England has done its full share, 
to say nothing more. 

A good deal has been said about our Church Extension Commit- 
tee, as a violation of the solemn compact into which we entered 
with Congregationalists in the American Home Missionary Society. 
I have looked over the reasonings of the two parties at the time the 
Society was established, and I find complaints from New England 
that the National Society would absorb the Domestic Societies, while 
the friends of the A. H. M. S., on the other hand, expressed them- 
selves as being careful to avoid such interference. In 1822, in the 
minutes of our General Assembly, the Board of Missions, which had 
existed ever since 1786, was acted upon, and new steps taken to re- 
commend it. Dr. Skinner was then its Secretary. At the same time 
they refer with pleasure to the United Domestic Missionary Society 
of New York. In 1825, the Board had fifty-two missionaries in the 
South and West. It still spoke with approbation of the New York 
Society. In 1828, both organizations are represented as doing great 
things. The same in 1829. In 1832, the Assembly’s Board had 400 
congregations; the A. H. M.8., 735. There was a perfect under- 
standing from the beginning that no other agencies were excluded. 
The Board of Missions of the General Assembly was in full operation 
when the A. H. M. 8. was formed, and it received an impulse rather 
than a check from the competition of the new organization. That was 
formed as a voluntary Society, but among Presbyterians, and by them 
nurtured, before our Congregational brethren were invited, or pro- 
posed to take part in its operations. Itis well known that for a long 
time we went on in full harmony with the A. H. M.S. It is well 
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known that that Society had the utmost confidence of the New School 
members of the old Assembly. It was considered as more aggressive, 
and our brethren of the more ecclesiastical sort were a little irritated 
from year to year by its increasing influence. It is known that one 
of the grand reasons which led to the separation, was the irritation 
which arose between the two branches of the Presbyterian Church 
and their Congregational brethren. A few years after, the General 
Assembly separated and became two bands—the one party choosing 
to act ecclesiastically and the other party clinging fondly to the 
American Home Missionary Society, saying, we live and we die with 
you. Well, sir, we expected that the harmony would be increased 
by this change. Disturbing elements were removed. It was hoped 
that we should now know no difference between Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians; and that we should show, to the millenial day, 
how men of two names could act harmoniously as one. In that we 
were disappointed in two ways. 

It often happens that when men come together, they expect more 
than they find, and sometimes they expect more than they ought to. 
I think we expected from our Congregational brethren rather more than 
we should have done. We thought they would say to us: “The whole 
West, out of New England, is your field, and we will help you to build 
it up and bring it into your General Assembly, and we will be content 
with our old and respectable New England.” But our brethren did 
not think so, They found that many of their States were “‘good States 
to emigrate from;”’ and that when they went out West, they could be 
better bound to their homes by being Congregationalists than by being 
Presbyterians. And we all wished them God-speed in establishing 
their excellent polity, as we called it, over and over again. And so I 
think they ought ever to do, building up their institutions wherever 
God makes them an opening. 

There was also a disappointment on the other side. So long as we 
held all the prestige of the old Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, so long they said to us: ‘ You are doing a good work. You are 
New Englandizing the Presbyterian Church. Go to your General As- 
sembly and fight your battle, and we are with you.” But when we 
separated and went off a little band of missionaries, as the New School 
Church was, with the exception of a few of their Eastern churches, 
most of them poor, most of their ministers young, most of their churches 
imperfectly organized, and left behind them agreat deal of the strength 
and respectability, all the institutions, the name and the right in law 
of the General Assembly, then it was another thing. The General As- 
sembly had ceased to be that desirable ally which it had been in the 
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beginning to our Congregational brethren. And then, sir, they ex- 
pected of us, that being so weak and so badly organized, almost gone, 
that we would hasten and make our wills and giveup the ghost, allow- 
ing them to take what was left behind. I think, in all kindness tomy 
Congregational brethren, that there was a very general feeling in New 
England among those who had any party feeling about it, that the New 
School Church would break up and join their Congregational brethren. 
But we immediately began to take the medicines we thought requisite, 
and prepare to live as long as we could. So there was another party 
disappointed. And from that time there have been rivalries, crimina- 
tions and re-criminations. A new denominational feeling has sprung 
up, which did not exist in the former days when they worked so har- 
moniously together. I do not censure it on either side, although I 
might have deprecated it, if it would have done any good. It exists, 
and that is enough to say here. Some say that these difficulties are 
exaggerated, and I have tried to make myself think so. I have thought 
that, if certain editors and conventions were out of the way, we should 
scarcely know whether a man was a Presbyterian or a Congregationalist. 
But I am constrained to think that there are jealousies that neither you, 
sir, nor I, could remove. I have visited my Western brethren, and I 
found many moderate men like our brother* who has just spoken, 
but I found many who thought differently. Now, in our Western and 
Northern States there are two denominations, each having these pre- 
ferences and rivalling each other for the possession of the ground. 
Now, this change in the posture of affairs has put the A. H. M. 8. 
in a very different position from formerly. It has difficulties to contend 
with which did not before exist. I have a hearty sympathy with the 
officers of that Society. There was my brother Hall, who went from 
a world of trouble to a world of rest the sooner for the watchfulness 
and care which those difficulties cost him. It is a great care to make 
the proper apportionment of funds. And then there comes the great 
difficulty of ecclesiastical organizations. They formed a Convention in 
Wisconsin, and put both of the denominations into it, and told them 
they must not go out. But our men would form Presbyteries, which 
pained our brethren again. Then there have been other difficulties. 
The General Assembly took it into its head to establish a Committee 
to look after Presbyterian interests in the West, and the agents saw 
that if we were going to establish Presbyterian churches and our Congre- 
gational brethren did not get along so fast, there would be great dis- 
satisfaction. And then came up the question of slavery, and when the 
General Assembly had settled it and left it, the Society thought it must 


* Mr. Trowbridge of Iowa. 
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go onandestablish these principles everywhere. They madesome rules 
about that, which they, no doubt, thought wise, but they did not 
satisfy our brethren of the Presbyterian Church. They did satisfy our 
Congregational brethren, because they did not touch them. They 
would not have satisfied them if they had touched them, if they have 
the temper which they had when I was young and knew them. It has 
been so with the German Reformed Church, which the Society thought 
had not a sufficiently stringent rule about admission to the church; and 
as they would not change it, they gave up the Society. I do not 
criminate my brethren in this, but I say that that Society, with its 
officers, is not properly constituted to mediate between these two deno- 
minations. As my brother said, they must either give up, or join with 
one of the parties, or they must undertake to govern both, and keep 
them straight. Now, that Society is not properly constituted to do this 
service for the churches. It is a voluntary Society. It has excellent 
men on its Committee, and among its officers, and they are perhaps 
properly apportioned between the two denominations, although I won- 
der a little that our Congregational brethren are willing to have two 
Presbyterian Secretaries to one UVongregational. [Vovtce. Only so in 
name.] [Mr. Knox: One is only half Presbyterian, so that it is one- 
and-a-half each.] I have said that that Society is not rightly constitu- 
ted for the settlement of ecclesiastical difficulties. There are two kinds 
of Presbyterians, by nature and by position. They are adapted for 
different kinds of service. Now, it so happens that my brother, the 
Stated Clerk, and his colleague on the Hxecutive Committee, are of the 
old-fashioned co-operative sort, like myself; brought up in the notion 
that denominational differences are of little account; that the pursuit 
of the salvation of souls was so vast an object that it might allow us to 
forget minor considerations. And, sir, if that co-operative Society 
should put into its Executive Committee and Board of Secretaries only 
this kind of men on both sides, I think they would be just the men to 
manage its affairs. But 1 do not think that Board is so constituted. 
While it has the mild Presbyterians it has the strong Congregation- 
alists, the very leaders, the war-horses. And the consequence is, that 
sometimes, resolutions slip through before our confiding brethren have 
their suspicions awakened, when it is too lute to remedy the evil. Be- 
sides, if they were rightly balanced in all respects, they are not a body 
to be entrusted with the settlement of ecclesiastical affairs; and here 
I come, sir, to the most serious grievance which rests in my mind 
against the action of the American Home Missionary Society. 

In the execution of their very difficult trust, and following, I have 
not the slightest doubt, their best judgment, they have sometimes 
trenched upon a province which is sacred to the Church of Christ in 
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her legitimate operations. When my brother, from Missouri, spoke of 
the action of the A. H. M. 8. in that State, my heart went with him 
to the full. It so happened, that just before the rule, to which he has 
referred, was enacted and published, I had commenced a series of ar- 
ticles to be published in one of our papers, urging a more efficient co- 
operation with the A. H. M.8.; and had sent the first article to the 
press. When that rule came in like a thunderbolt, and the editors sent 
to know whether I would wish now to publish the article, I said, Let it 
go; but I stopped there and turned my attention to something else. 
I was pained by that rule, and had I been a Congregationalist, without 
regard to how it was going to operate on my denomination, I should 
have entered my solemn and abiding protest against it. I am very 
willing that the General Assembly should pass any rules it pleases in 
regard to the discipline of slaveholders. I am very willing it should 
direct its Presbyteries to take such action as it pleases, stringent or 
less stringent, according to its wisdom. But when the officers of a 
voluntary Society pass a rule which virtually summons to its bar the 
churches of the Lord Jesus Christ to clear themselves in regard to the 
character of their members, and requires that testimony should be given 
there in respect, not merely to their external position, but in regard 
to their internal motives and character, then I say it is time for us to 
pause, and ask whereunto this influence may grow. That, sir, I under- 
stand to be the necessary force of the rule to which the brother, from 
Missouri, has referred. Proof must be furnished, that, if men are 
slaveholders, they hold their slaves from good motives; and how is 
that to be ascertained? except from a Presbytery, which may itself be 
equally involved in the guilt? 

The question is, what is to be done in existing circumstances. I 
do not criminate anybody—lI differ from them. I think it is our duty 
to believe that the motives of those brethren are good until we know 
the contrary. I think it is our duty to remember what good things 
the American Home Missionary Society has done, and is doing, 
in spite of any faults we may see in it. I think we should go 
forward with love and respect, and to some extent, fraternal confidence, 
with that Society. Certainly, so long as we continue the least thread 
of connexion with them, we should treat them as brethren, and measure 
our action by respect to their feelings. But I think, sir, that the time 
has come when the American Home Missionary Society cannot do our 
full work. I do not believe there is a brother here who doubts that. 
I think the ground which cannot be occupied by the A. H. M. 8. has 
increased in the last three years,—in the last year,—is increasing now, 
and is likely to increase. I deprecate it, but cannot help it; and the 
question is, what is this bodytodo? It seems to me there is but one 
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thing, to go back substautially to the position which we occupied when 
the Society was formed, and for years afterwards,—substantially the 
position indicated by the amendment of my brother from Minnesota. 
I hope, if that amendment should prevail, that the whole report should 
be recommitted, and be rewritten by the Committee. Let the Church 
Extension Committee extend its sphere as the necessity of the case re- 
quires, at the same time bidding its missionaries to act in fraternal 
confidence with their Congregational brethren; and whenever a case 
for relief is presented to them, on good and sufficient ground, let them 
grant it, to the extent of their means. Then we will say to all our 
brethren, ‘There are two modes of doing this missionary work. The 
A. H. M.S. has not been condemned by this Assembly, and it is doing 
a good work. But if that does not suit you, there is the Church Ex- 
tension Committee of your Church.” I do not quite like the report, 
I do not like its complaints, because they are not proven on grounds 
on which we can go before the world. We are convinced, but it is on 
one-sided testimony. Moreover, if we are going to make complaints, 
that item is but one among a multitude. I would let the Committee 
which is proposed by the report, and which I like, go to the office of 
the American Home Missionary Society, and investigate these dif- 
ficulties. 

I shall hardly be accused of special zeal as a New School Presby- 
terian. I was, both by birth and education, an old-fashioned thorough- 
going Congregationalist; the son of a Congregational minister, and of 
Congregational ministers from generation to generation. And I came 
into the Presbyterian Church, not because I wished it, but because the 
Lord in his providence said I must, in spite of my protestations to the 
contrary. But I have been in the Presbyterian Church now fora good 
many years, more than twenty; and I confess to you, in the presence 
of this Assembly, that I have not lost, in the slightest degree, my love 
for the old hearthstone, my brethren according to the flesh, my old 
playmates and classmates, my dear friends. I should be ashamed to 
go to New England if I thought there was a particle of unkind feel- 
ing in me towards the Congregational Church. Then, as respects the 
Presbyterian family, I have to confess there is some ambiguity,—per- 
haps it is in my position. Iwas inthe Assembly when it was divided, 
protesting against the action which divided it, although I did not join 
with the divided part. In the providence of God I was thrown among 
my Old School brethren. I found my theology sufficiently accordant 
with theirs, and I found friends among them. But again, in the 
providence of God, I found a new field, and I entered the New School 
Presbyterian Church. You know, sir, that I have not any special 
claims as a New School Presbyterian. But I love this Church because 
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I believe it has a mission, and a great one, to fulfil. J have done it 
some service, and as long as I live I shall hope to aid it in doing the 
Lord’s work, because I believe it is a true branch of the Church of 
Christ. But I shall ever enter my humble protest against any unfra- 
ternal action towards any other branch of the Church of Christ. Let 
by-gones be by-gones. There is a vast field for all these Churches to 
occupy. Let us go straight forward and do our work, and let us say 
to our brethren, You go forward and do your work. I will go to the 
right hand and you shall go to the left, and see if we cannot gather a 
goodly harvest into the garner of Christ; for we be brethren. 


The report was then unanimously re-committed to the 
Standing Committee. . 

Dr. Fowter, the Chairman, subsequently brought in 
the report with some amendments. He explained the 
amendments, and showed in a lucid manner the neces- 
sity for each part of the report. 

The debate was then continued—under the five 
minute rule—by Messrs. TrowsBripcs, ATrerBuRY, Nor- 
TON and CuRTIS. 


Mr. Krye, (Illinois,) brought out some important 
facts, showing the encroachments of the A. H. M. 8. 


Mr. WALLACE, the Secretary of the Permanent Committee, said: 

I do not propose, sir, to construct any argument, or to enter at all 
into the question relating to the A. H. M.S. But I think it due to 
the Assembly, that I should make some brief statements in relation 
to the action and plans of the Committee. 

The Church Extension Committee is the child of Providence. It 
has never sought to go beyond plain providential indications. It was 
created at St. Louis, in 1855, because there was a pressing necessity 
to supply obvious deficiencies in the home missionary work. ‘The 
vote establishing it was not unanimous. At first the Committee were 
more anxious to go safely than rapidly. Their action was unanimously 
approved by the Assembly of 1856. The Assembly of 1857 enlarged 
their powers, and the Committee began to enlarge their efforts. They 
empowered their Secretary to visit the churches to raise funds. Their 
progress has been steadily onward. In the year ending in 1857, they 
raised $3000. Last year they increased it to $6000, and the Assem- 
bly of 1858 again unanimously approved their action. This year their 
receipts have reached $10,000. 

The same Providence that has led them hitherto, seems now to call 
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to larger action. The Committee, I trust, will be prepared to meet 
this indication also. They did not deem it their duty to mark out 
their plans fully in their report, because public sentiment was not so 
fully developed as it has been since the Assembly met. 

Connected as I have been with the Committee, as a member of it, 
and as its Secretary, from the beginning, I will venture to state the 
plans which I now propose. Something like them—something like 
their extent and efficiency—I presume the Committee will now be 
ready to adopt. 

I think there should be put into the field, for the present year, two 
additional general agents. The crisis is such that we cannot at present 
rely on any uncertain action of the Church, much as we might desire to 
keep down the expenses of the Committee. A part of my plan would 
be this: The Philadelphia Home Missionary Society is in fact Presby- 
terian. It has a strong local hold upon our Church, and does an ex- 
cellent work in its own field. Here isone great difficulty met by the 
Church Extension Committee. Wherever your Secretary goes, he 
meets a church which takes up a separate collection for home mis- 
sions, and your own church cause has to be brought in upon that pre- 
vious collection. I propose to form such a connection with the Phil. 
H. M. S., as to remove that difficulty out of the way, and at the same 
time obtain additional force to do our work. It will be understood 
that there is nothing as yet official on either side, but so far as I have 
consulted, the plan meets with favor. That Society raises about 
$10,000. As your Committee raised $10,000 last year, here is 
a basis of $20,000. Part of this, of course, would have to be expended 
on the Eastern field, but increased efficiency would be given by the 
union, and, we trust, increased liberality. Then I would propose to 
put a general agent at Chicago, and he, perhaps, can raise $10,000. 
I could not venture to recommend to the Committee to do less this 
year, in view of the calls upon us, than to make an effort to raise 


$30,000. 


Mr. SpeNcER made some remarks, referring to the 
historical aspects of the whole case. 

Mr. Jenkins offered an amendment, that the Com- 
mittee of Investigation have power to make suggestions 
in their report, as to our future plans. 

Mr. Srees stated that the Committee had discussed 
that point fully, and were unanimously opposed to it. 
He then, speaking to the general subject, declared that 

VoL. ViI.—8 
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he abstained from stating hard facts, in his possession 
as to the A. H. M. 8, which could be fully substantia- 
ted, and would go for the report as a compromise. 

Mr. Jenkins withdrew his amendment, thus leaving 
the Committee power only to investigate, and not to 
suggest any thing as to the future. 

An explanation of the Committee as to the meaning 
of the Assembly of 1855, in using the expression “in 
advance of all others,” was stricken out, and then, af- 
ter some remarks by various brethren, the report as 
amended, was wnanimously adopted. 

We have already given the report as originally brought 
in. The amendments—all of which we think are im- 
provements—are as follows: 


The report proceeds as before, with no alterations, unless slight verbal 
ones, as far as the words—about the middle of the paper—* full mea- 
sure of their ability, to the treasury of the A. H. M.8.” The amend. 
ed report then proceeds : 

The following resolutions have been passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the A. H. M. S.: 

“A communication having been received from the Presbytery of 
Alton, enclosing a minute adopted by that body at its late meeting, in 
reference to the ‘terms of co-operation :’ 

“ Resolved, I. That the Presbytery be informed that the following 
principles govern the Society in co-operating with auxiliaries and ec- 
clesiastical bodies, and this Committee will be happy to co-operate with 
the Presbytery on the same terms, viz. : 

“1. That the missionaries laboring within the bounds of an auxilia- 
ry, or ecclesiastical body, be commissioned by this Society, and be goy- 
erned in their labors by its principles. 

“2. That the funds raised on the field be applied to cancel the 
pledges contained in the commissions, and be acknowledged by the 
Society as contributed to its treasury. 

“3. That the Churches on the field co-operate cordially with the 
Society in the raising of funds, and contribute yearly to its treasury, 
according to the full measure of their ability. 

“ Resolved, Il. That this Committee continue to regard the work of 
exploring and occupying new fields of labour as one of great importance, 
and by sustaining general exploring agents, and other itinerant labor- 
ers, having missionary circuits, more or less extensive as circumstances 
may require, they are enabled to reach every portion of the field, and 
carry forward, with harmony and efficiency, every department of the 
missionary work.” 
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The General Assembly can never approve of these resolutions, if 
they are to be interpreted as, 

1. Denying the right of our Presbyteries, in our present relations to 
the A. H. M. S., to appoint, solely on their own authority, one or more 
exploring missionaries within their bounds. Or as 

2. Asserting it as a sufficient reason why the Society should withhold 
aid from the feeble churches of a Presbytery, that other churches of 
such Presbytery contribute the whole, or a portion of their home mis- 
sionary funds elsewhere than to the treasury of that Society. 

Churches in the condition of those just referred to, ought not to be 
left to suffer, and perhaps to perish; and with a view to them, and to 
churches also, situated like those in Missouri, the powers and duties of 
the Church Extension Committee ought to be expanded. It has hith- 
erto devolyed upon them : 

1. To employ agents for purposes of exploration. 

2. To aid churches in the chartered limits of cities and large towns. 

3. To plant Presbyterian churches in places where sister denomina- 
tions had not previously occupied the ground; and 

4. To answer applications that require prompt and immediate re- 
plies, and that will not admit of the delay incident to requests preferred 
in other directions. 

Tn view of the new classes of exceptional cases to which they have 
referred, the Committee recommend that the province of the Perma- 
nent Committee be still further enlarged, so that they may be autho- 
rized to provide aid for churches that can receive adequate aid from 
no other source. And to meet the increased draft that must thus be 
made upon their treasury, it is desirable that additional force should be 
given to their agency for collecting funds. 

The report of the Committee of Conference with the A. H. M. &., 
has been referred to this Committee, and the following preamble and 
resolution are recommended for the adoption of the General Assembly : 

Whereas, The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
represented in this General Assembly, has hitherto prosecuted the work 
of domestic missions principally through the agency of the A. H. M. 
S.; and whereas, complaints have been made to the General Assembly, 
from year to year, and with increasing earnestness, of the mode in 
which that agency has been conducted, particularly in the Western 
and North Western States and Territories; therefore, 

Resolved, That a Commission of the General Assembly is hereby 
raised, consisting of the Rev. Drs. Stearns, Patterson, Wood, Fowler, 
Brainerd, Allen, and Curtis, and Messrs. J. W. Benedict, N. White, 
J. B. Pittneo, and William Jessup, (four of whom, at a mecting regu- 
larly convened, shall constitute a quorum,) to ascertain, by a thorough 
investigation, the facts in the case, and to procure such other infor- 
mation as may be in their power, relating to the history of our con- 
nection with the work of home missions, and our present relations 
to it, and also to learn the principles and modes of the administra- 
tion of the A. H. M. 8., over the entire field of its operations, and to 
submit the whole, well authenticated, to the next General Assembly. 
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; EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 

The report of the Permanent Committee was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr. Mitus, the General Secretary. 
It contained, first, statements in relation to the Theo- 
logical Seminaries, and then the details in relation to 
the work of educating candidates for the ministry 
during the past year. The report was referred to the 
Standing Committee on Education, who reported subse- 
quently through their Chairman, Dr. KenpAtu. So 
much of our space is taken up with the subject of 
Church Extension and Foreign Missions, that we have 
not room for the whole report. Its publication, how- 
ever, is the less important, as it recommends no organic 
change. 

It states that a prolonged conference had been had 
by the Standing Committee with the representatives of 
the various local societies within our bounds, and that 
the subject is still attended with difficulties, though 
kindly feelings prevailed. It recommends inter alia: 

1. The re-aflirmation of the plan of 1857. 

2. As the “perfection of the work, the endowment 
of scholarships, held in trust by the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee.” 

3. The raising of $35,000 for the coming year. 

Dr. Mix1s preached on the subject of Education, and 
also addressed the Assembly at the beginning of the 
debate. The following gentlemen followed in the dis- 
cussion: Messrs. HAstines, Jenkins, Murpock, STEARNS, 
Hovueuton, Curry, Grirrita, Lyon, Fowier, Hurcuts, 
Lockwoop, WiLuiAMs, Kine, KenDALL, BAILEY, WILLSON, 
CANNON, FRANKLIN, LAcEy and Sprss, after which the 
report was adopted. The difficulties in the way of 
carrying out a thorough and practical plan were stated, 
and a strong desire to accomplish something efficient 
was shown. But there seemed to be a failure to settle 
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upon a distinct plan by which the Assembly’s Commit- 
tee might be the grand reservoir into which the contri- 
butions should flow, and from which they should be 
distributed. 

The Church, we think, will not be satisfied that the 
Permanent Committee on Education should place the 
matter any further before them, merely in an abstract 
form—in thest. When Dr. Cornelius aroused the Church- 
es to earnest feeling and action on this subject, he did 
not merely set forth the facts of the destitution of min- 
isters, the need of them, and the obligations of Christians. 
He brought before them a practical and practicable 
working plan. He told every man who became inter- 
ested in the matter just what he had to do. He pro- 
duced results,in immediate connection with his own 
Society, of men and means. 

What the Church now asks on this subject is, that 
from some official quarter, we may have a definite, spe- 
cific plan that will work. The Permanent Committee 
should, in some way, gather around itself students and 
money to support them. ‘There is every disposition to 
sustain and help the Committee, but the time has come 
when ideals should be brought, in some shape, into reali- 
zations, abstractions into practical working. This is a 
reasonable demand; we think it should be met. 


PUBLICATION. 


The Secretary, Rev. Joun W. Duties, presented the 
Report of the Permanent Committee. The receipts 
were : 


From donations, . : : $8,938 27 
Sales, . ‘ e ‘ Y 10;873: 99 


$19,812 26 
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The encouraging features in the receipts are that, 
hithefto, the donations have come almost entirely from 
the Third and Fourth Presbyteries of Philadelphia, but 
during the last year they have come from the whole 
Church, ten times as much having been contributed 
from beyond the bounds of those two Presbyteries. 
The sales at the bookstore have doubled during the 
past year. No collecting agency has been employed. 

Four new doctrinal tracts have been issued during 
the year, and four practical tracts. An edition, also, of 
the Confession and. Catechism in paper covers, five 
small practical works, and thirty Sabbath School 
volumes. $2,687 97 have been paid on further account 
of the Church Psalmist, of which 7,215 copies have 
been issued. The Supplement has been published. 

The report was referred to the Standing Committee, 
who reported through their Chairman, Rey. A. T. Nor- 
ton. They commended the labors of the Committee, 
and recommended, 

1. That those Churches who did nothing last year 
towards the $16,000 recommended by the last Assem- 
bly, raise the remainder of that fund as soon as pos- 
sible. ! 

2. That all the Churches take up a collection for this 
object in the month of October. 

3. That any Church may receive one-half of their 
contribution, if they so elect, in publications of the Com- 
mittee. 

The two principal topies introduced into the debate 
were the phraseology of the report, and the proposed 
tune-book. On the first topic, the only question seemed 
to be how strong language should be used, scarcely a 
voice being raised against the cause of Publication. A 
motion was made to instruct the Committee to buy Mr. 
Hastings’ Tune Book, but the whole subject was re- 
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ferred to the Permanent Committee. On motion of 
Judge WILLIAMS, an expression was struck out which 
implied that the press could ever become more impor- 
tant than the pulpit. An attempt was made to strike 
out a sentence which stated the great importance of 
uniformity in Psalmody, but it was retained. The 
following gentlemen took part in the discussion: 
Messrs. Duss, the Secretary, Norton, KenpAty, Cur- 
Tis, Lyon, VAN Nest, AtrerBsury, Murpocx, Myers, 
W. JENKINS, Booru, Hutcurns, Wituiams, FREEMAN, 
Beacu, Rotto, Fowier, Knox, Tompson, Hastinas, J. 
JENKINS, Tayror, Nites, Barteau, SPENCER, KING, 
FRANKLIN, Bush and M’Carer. The remarks of Mr. 
Norton, Dr. Lyon and Mr. Curtis were especially warm 
and cordial in their support of our denominational en- 
terprises. The remarks of the latter were enlivened 
by a peculiarly rich and genial humor. We doubt our 
ability to give a very exact transcript of them, espe- 
cially of the manner in which they were said: 


I hope, said Mr. C., we shall not be considered as opposed to 
other ways of doing good, if we care a little for our own Church. 
Why the whole body, out of Philadelphia and its neighborhood, 
year before last, raised less than a thousand dollars for our Publi- 
cation Committee, when we were giving $70,000 to other publica- 
tion establishments. And I believe it was you, Mr. Moderator, 
and I, in my small way, that prevented that little from being almost 
nothing. And yet, this was while Albert Barnes, that man crystal- 
clear and loved by us all, was sending us circulars, begging that the 
Committee might not go into liquidation. That shot takes the 
whole target. Why, sir, when I got to the Mint in Philadelphia, 
and looked across and saw those large gilt letters, ‘Tur Prespy- 
TERIAN Howse,” I felt elongated two inches. Philadelphia has 
come forward, in our need, with her forty thousand dollars, and 
now, when our Standing Committee report a few words of urgency 
to us in so necessary a work, shall we strike them out of their re- 
port? One would think that every man here would rather hold up 
his head, and both hands, for them. 
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The report, with slight amendment, was adopted 
unanimously. 


HOME MISSIONARY SERMON. NARRATIVE. 


The Home Missionary sermon was preached by Rev. 
JAMES EELLS. | 

The Narrative of the State of Religion was prepared 
by Mr. Eetts, and in his absence, was read by Mr. 
Hastrnas. It is very encouraging, and refers with 
especial interest to the results of the great Revival. 


FORM OF ADMISSION. HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The proposed form of admission, prepared by Dr. 
GRIDLEY, was directed to be printed by the Publication 
Committee, and sent to the Presbyteries for examina- 
tion. 

A memorial was presented from the Presbyterian 
Historical Society, requesting the Assembly to recom- 
mend a collection for their publication fund. The 
Committee of Bills and Overtures reported in favor of 
granting the request of the memorial, and their report 
was adopted by the Assembly. 


DELINQUENT CHURCH MEMBERS. DEMISSION OF THE 
MINISTRY. 


An interesting debate sprung up on the question of 
allowing church members, who become satisfied that 
they are not Christians, to retire from the Church. 
The Assembly decided that no change be made. 

The memorial on the subject of Demission of the 
Ministry was referred to the next Assembly. 


LAY AGENCY. MEMBERS UNDER AGE. 

A memorial was presented from the Fourth Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, on the subject of a plan for more 
fully employing lay agency in the Church. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee of Bills and Overtures, who 
reported, approving of the labors of laymen in the reyi- 
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vals of the past year, and expressing their approbation 
of efforts further to enlist the brethren in evangelical 
efforts, but advising, at the same time, that no new 
regulations be made on the subject. The report was 
approved. 

On the question of the voting of church-members 
under age, the Assembly decided that the Confession 
made no distinction as to the age of members in this 
respect. 


The Assembly devoted an hour each morning to reli- 
gious exercises, before the beginning of the business 
session. In this hour, brethren spoke and offered 
prayer, freely. A delightful spirit pervaded these 
meetings, whose influence was felt throughout the pro- 
ceedings. ‘ 

The Assembly accepted an invitation to a social 
party at the residence of John R. Latimer, Esq., in the 
country, near Wilmington, the first Saturday afternoon. 
The citizens also chartered a steamboat, and the 
Assembly went on an excursion down the Delaware 
Bay, on the last Monday afternoon of the sessions. 

The closing exercises were interesting and pleasant. 
Mr. Jenkins offered the customary resolutions of 
thanks, accompanying them with some remarks, of 
which the following is a sketch: 


I have been requested, Mr. Moderator, to submit these resolu- 
tions to the consideration, and for the adoption of the Assembly. I 
know not why the discharge of this most agreeable duty has fallen 
upon the speaker, but I do know that he experiences the greatest 
pleasure in attempting to fulfil it. I only speak the sentiments of 
all who now hear me, when I say, that this has been one of the most 
harmonious of all the meetings of the General Assembly that have 
been held in the entire history of the Presbyterian Church. It has 
fallen to my lot to be a member of this body three several times. 
In June, 1854, at the meeting in Philadelphia, I sustained the office 
of “lobby member” of the General Assembly ; and we all know, 
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that this position is one of the most important which can be sus- 
tained in connection with any meeting of this body! In 1856, in 
New York, I sustained the less important, but yet very responsible 
office of Commissioner; I have been permitted to hold the same 
position in this.General Assembly; and I can truly say, that in 
this brief experience of the annual convocations of this venerable 
Church, that which is now closing has been marked by unwonted 
Christian and fraternal feeling. True, some of our brethren have 
indulged in much speaking, but then others have not spoken at all, 
and so in this respect the Assembly has been fairly balanced. 
True, some speakers have indulged in rhetorical figures, but then 
others have addressed us in the most chastened and unadorned 
style; and so the law of compensation has been evidenced in this 
regard. True,some have been a little flighty and impracticable in 
their schemes and suggestions, but others have been eminently wise. 
True again, some commissioners have been keen and witty in their re- 
plies, but others have been bland, smooth, and courteous. There have 
certainly prevailed throughout the sessions and debates of this body a 
generousness and a harmony such as I have never seen surpassed 
during an attendance of twenty-two years on ecclesiastical meetings. 
I have been attempting, Mr. Moderator, to trace up this characteristic 
to its source, and for one, I cannot but attribute it chiefly and under 
God, to the morning hour of devotion and exhortation and holy fellow- 
ship, which from day to day we have been privileged to enjoy. These 
daily prayer-mectings have prepared us for the deliberations which 
have followed. At the meeting this morning one of the brethren car- 
ried our thoughts forward to “the General Assembly and Church of 
the first-born that are written in heaven.” It was not mere rhetoric! 
We have had foretastes of that day of victory and glory, and redemp- 
tion, which will hereafter dawn upon the expectant vision of the saints 
of the Most High. And I think, that our language might suitably 
be that of the Psalmist, “‘Bless the Lord, O our souls, and all that is 
Within us, bless his holy name !” and again, “Not unto us, not unto us, 
but unto thy name give glory !” 

Tam sure, I carry every member of the Assembly with me, when I 
say, that we are also indebted under God for the harmony which has 
prevailed among us, to the urbanity, the firmness, the wisdom, the 
Christian grace and dignity, which have characterized the bearing of 
our presiding officer, from first to last, throughout all the difficult busi- 
ness which has come before us. One of the resolutions which I have 
just read, refers to this, and were not the Moderator present, I could 
and would say much more. We might well be grateful for the choice 
which, in the providence of God, we were permitted to make. 
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Without being charged with invidiousness, I might venture to refer 
to one, who, by his lucid and able expositions of the various important 
subjects brought before us, has largely contributed to those harmonious 
results, which have been reached by us as a deliberative Assembly, 
one who, had not our present Moderator been in the Assembly, would 
certainly have been called to occupy the highest office which is in the 
gift of our Church.* 

We have assembled here from various parts of our Church, and from 
diverse portions of the land; many of us strangers in the flesh, but, 
sir, there have been friendships formed here which shall be renewed 
in a brighter and more enduring scene. During the heat of debate 
even, heart has been drawn to heart, and mind to mind, and brethren 
had to come to Wilmington to learn that they loved each other so 
much ; that they loved their Church and their Master with such a 
warmth and devotion. 

I have, however, to speak of other matters referred to in these reso- 
lutions. I refer to the noble and generous hospitality of the citizens 
of Wilmington. Before the mecting of the Assembly, some of my 
Philadelphia friends asked me, “How think you will Wilmington 
manage to entertain the General Assembly?” ‘I know not,” was my 
answer, “I suppose they will try.” During the sessions of the Assem- 
bly, having had to visit Philadelphia on ecclesiastical business, the 
question has been asked me by friends there, ‘Well, how is the 
General Assembly accommodated by the people of Wilmington ?” 
‘“WILMINGTON IS KEEPING OPEN HOUSE,” was my instant reply. 
And she has been keeping open house, Mr. Moderator. I have parta- 
ken of Christian hospitalities on the banks of the St. Lawrence, and 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, have shared the hospitality of Christian 
men and women in Asia, in Europe, and in Africa, and this I will 
say, that I have never seen the hospitality of Wilmington surpassed, 
and seldom equalled. We have gone in and out among these Christian 
families of various denominations, we have eaten at their bounteous 
tables, we have slept under their hospitable roofs, we have conversed 
with them, we have sung together God’s praises and read his word, and 
knelt around their altars and their hearths, and voice has blended with 
voice, and heart with heart, and He who is the father of all the fami- 
lies of the earth, has visited us on these sacred occasions with his 
presence and his blessing. There is a passage of Scripture which I 
will repeat, as it is on my mind: “‘Be not unmindful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” Iam 
not intending to claim an angelic nature for any member of the Assem- 
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bly. We are not angels, but yet I believe, that heavenly blessings 
have been brought down upon the families of this city in answer to the 
prayers of our brethren. I am sure this hospitality on the part of 
Wilmington, is appreciated by every member of the Assembly, and we 
all pray in the language of the resolution, that the Lord may reward 
our beloved and generous friends. 

We are about to retire to our respective fields of labor—spiritually 
invigorated for the toils that await us, encouraged by what we have 
seen, and heard, and felt, to prosecute our important and arduous work 
with greater energy and full of hope in relation to the progress of our 
Church, and to the general triumph over sin and error of our glorious 
Christianity. 

RESPONSE OF REV. MR. WISWELL. 


Mr. Wiswell, in response to the vote of thanks, said:—In respond- 
ing to the eloquent resolutions and their eloquent exposition by my 
brother Jenkins, I can only say, that the idea of a meeting of the 
Assembly in our city, was one that gave us all the most exquisite satis- 
faction in the anticipation, and the realization has been quite perfect ; 
though we were living in a small way, making not much pretension to 
distinction above other quiet little towns. But we felt that it was pos- 
sible to entertain the Assembly, and we have done it. 

The labor of preparing for your coming was of the most pleasant 
character. The people all through the past months have been prepa- 
ring for this meeting in their hearts and thoughts. We invited you 
here because we love the Church of God, we love the Presbyterian 
Church, we love to do every thing we can for its advancement. We 
felt determined that nothing should be lacking. I think we have 
enjoyed this glorious meeting to the full. We shall remember it as 
long as we live, with the most fervent affection ; because it has been 
one of the most harmonious ever known. 

I believe you have done us, and the cause of Christ in this place and 
region, good. I don’t know where you could have done more. You 
have given us new ideas of the practical working, and of the spirit 
and temper of the Presbyterian Church. You have taught us some- 
thing of the spirit of enterprise and vigor which characterize its move- 
ments. You have given us some practical illustrations of what our 
Church is, of what it is doing, and of what it proposes todo. I rejoice 
in the successful efforts you have made at this meeting, to give a new 
impulse to all our great and noble enterprises; and we all unite in 
blessing God, for having brought you to our city. 
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REV. MR. AIKMAN. 


I feel that I should be doing injustice to myself, and injustice to 
many hearts, did I not express more fully our feelings. If you have 
passed pleasantly to your homes, you owed it to our brother, the Pastor 
of this Church. 

You have united these two Churches in all your prayers. The only 
rivalry among us, is to know who entertained the most. 

It has been pleasant to me to find so many old school friends: old 
college friends: those who spent many seminary days with me: those 
too who have wept when we have, and been glad with us. 

I know the families will consider you as friends. The unvarying 
answer has been, we have the pleasantest man. I will not say how 
many times I have heard regret that you were going away. Wilming- 
ton will be lonely without you. I cannot help mentioning how you 
haye joined in our family worship, and our little ones will remember 
you. 

Not once, but more than once, I have been asked, as to the spiritual 
condition of individuals. Your presence has tended to God’s glory, 
and I trust you will find your reward in his glory. 

I remember how kind the loving Father has been with you, while 
you haye been here. God, for your trust, has rewarded you—no death 
at home, no bleeding heart here, and so the time has passed like one of 
these Spring days. 

We will not forget you. Your prayers have touched our hearts. 
We believe God will hear your prayer: there shall be not only a long 
and fragrant memory, but the answer to your prayers when you are 
gone. I bid you all affectionately farewell. 


THE MODERATOR. 


Brethren of the Assembly and Christian friends of Wilmington: I 
need not reiterate the sentiments already expressed, but I may say 
we shall never forget the Christian kindness we have experienced. 
Often we shall return to it in memory, affection and prayers, com- 
mending these brethren and families to the Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls. 

I am conscious of some embarrassment in regard to the too compli- 
mentary resolutions relating to myself. 

I can say, with simplicity and honesty of purpose, I have endeavored 
to discharge my duties, and I must thank you for your courtesy and 
forbearance. I shall never forget it. 

It seems most appropriate that we should lift our hearts in thanks- 
giving to God for his presence—in maintaining the courtesy and har- 
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mony of our deliberations; for the spirit of increasing brotherly love ; 
for the'spirit of prayer among us growing from day to day.~ I think 
we see signs of promise, tokens of increasing devotion to the branch 
of the Church here represented. It weighs on my heart that we shall 
no more see each other’s faces in the flesh, but we do trust, we do ex- 
pect we shall all be gathered in the General Assembly of the Church of 
the first born. 

Let us go, renewedly consecrating ourselves to the great cause, as 
we never before have done. Let us go, remembering the time is short, 
and that we shall go home to receive our reward. 


Without meaning to imply any thing in disparage- 
ment of any other place that has entertained the 
Assembly, we speak but the universal voice in saying 
that none has ever exceeded Wilmington in hospitality 
and genuine kindness. And we have the strongest 
reasons for believing that the impression left by the 
Assembly was of the most excellent kind. The im- 
pressions thus mutually made could hardly have been 
happier. 

Of the tone of the Assembly we cannot speak, with- 
out rendering thanks to the Great Head of the Church. 
The interests in debate were, we need not say, of the 
last importance. The manner in which these subjects 
were treated, is beyond all praise. Approaching them 
gradually, giving every opportunity for private and 
publie discussion, gradually removing misapprehensions, 
laying aside what was merely incidental and unimpor- 
tant, the Assembly so reached the vitality of these 
questions, and manifested so kindly a disposition 
towards all shades of opinion, that a vote nearly or 
quite unanimous was reached. 


The Assembly was very strongly denominational, 
much more so than any one since the division of the 
Church. No opposition was made, or next to none, to 
the operation of the Assembly’s Permanent Commit- 
tees; all seemed anxious to give them more efficiency 
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in their appropriate spheres. The determination was 
clear and express to give force and effect to our Church; 
to do our own work; to care for our own household. 
And yet, this was not done in a sectarian way, for 
there was no disposition whatever to withhold aid from 
institutions beyond our Church, in which we are en- 
gaged, with others, in doing good. 

On the questions of Home and Foreign Missions, 
which chiefly occupied the Assembly, decided progress 
was made. It is settled that our foreign missionaries 
are to form Presbyteries and Presbyterian Churches; in 
connection with the American Board, if possible, but at 
all events, that they are to be formed. Our Church is 
quite determined to bring this work nearer to her; we 
cannot do without the warmth and vitality which an 
energetic and immediate missionary spirit imparts. 
We want to see and know our foreign missionaries, and 
we wish our own faith and order to multiply itself in 
every clime beneath the sun, granting, at the same 
time, the same liberty, in the largest sense, to every 
other Church. 

As to Home Missions, the West must be cared for— 
this was the universal determination. The powers of 
the Church Extension Committee were so enlarged by 
specific enumeration, as that it can care for any Presby- 
terian church or for any region or neighborhood that 
has not adequate help from some other quarter, and it 
was directed to employ such additional agency to raise 
funds as might make this enlargement effectual. A 
tone was manifest in regard to this Committee such as 
we have never before known; a cordiality, a reliance 
upon it. The only desire seemed to be to make it 
suitably efficient for the great responsibilities which 
now rest upon it. Men who have raised nothing for it 
hitherto, voluntarily expressed their present determi- 
nation to make efforts for it. 
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An equal determination was evinced to have, if pos- 
sible, a specific understanding with the American Home 
Missionary Society. The Committee of Investigation 
are to look into all the facts of the case, so far as they 
can reach them, and to inform the Assembly of them. 
The course of the Assembly which has just adjourned 
gives ground for entire confidence, that when the next 
Assembly examines, in an unbiassed manner, the facts 
thus brought before them, it will maintain both the 
dignity and the efficiency of the Church. 

The Assembly adjourned on Tuesday night, after a 
session of nearly two weeks, to meet next year in the 
city of Pittsburgh. 


ARTICLESY. 


1. Fankwei; or, The San Jacinto in the Seas of India, China and 
Japan. By WitttAM MAxwe tt Woop, M. D., U.S. N., late Sur- 
geon of the Fleet of the United States’ East India Squadron; Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Wandering Sketches in South America, Polynesia,” &e. 
New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: For sale by Lippincott & Co. 
1859. Pp. 545. 

. Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa; tneluding a 
Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa. By 
Davin Livinestong, LL. D., D.C. L. Same Publishers. 1858. 
Pp. 782. 

3. Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. From the 
Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the Auspices of H. B. 
M.’s Government, in the years 1849—1855. By Henry Barra, 
Ph. D., D.C. L. In three volumes. Same Publishers. 1859. 


bo 


4. La Plata, the Argentine Confederation and Paraguay. Being a 
Narrative of the Explorations of the Tributaries of the River La 
Plata and adjacent Countries, during the years 1858, 1854, 1855, 
and 1856, under the orders of the United States Government. By 
Tuomas J. Paar, U. S. N., Commander of the Expedition; with 
map and numerous engravings. Same Publishers. 1859. Pp. 
632. 
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5. Oriental and Western Siberia. A Narrative of Seven Years’ Ex- ° 
plorations and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirgis Steppes, 
Chinese Tartary, and part of Central Asia. By Tuomas W1TLAM 


ATKINSON; with a map and numerous illustrations. Same Pub- 
lishers. 1858. Pp. 583. 


6. Three Visits to Madagascar during the years 1858, 1854, 1856. 
Including a Journey to the Capital; with Notices of the Natural 
HTistory of the Country and of the present Civilization of the People. 
By the Rey. Witt1AM Ennis, I. H. S., Author of the “ Polyne- 
sian Researches.’”’ Illustrated by wood-cuts from Photographs, &c. 
Same Publishers. 1859. Pp. 514. 


“Tn medias res!” We take up Dr. Wood at “Soo- 
Chau, the Paris of China.” 


Soo-chau—the Paris, as it is called, of China—with ten miles in 
circumference of the walls, like London, is as nothing to the Soo-chau 
without the walls. One of these extra-mural addenda is said to extend 
ten miles in every direction. Situated on the waters of the Great 
Lake, it is throughout intersected and traversed by broad and thronged 
water avenues, arched over with lofty stone bridges. Two millions of 
people, at the very least, are here gathered together, engaged in the 
turmoil of Chinese dissipation. 

Whenever, in Shanghae, I have been attracted by any beautiful 
piece of embroidery, of carved or lacquered work, or silk or satin, I 
was told it came from Soo-chau ; and if by any chance [ happened to 
see a fair, gracefully-formed, pleasant-expressioned girl, she too came 
from Soo-chau. ‘There was one in Shanghae for whom her husband 
paid three thousand dollars, as his evidence of his appreciation of her 
beauty. Even their local dialect is said to flow in softened tones, and 
to be that chosen for songs and tales of love. 

All these excellences and attractions were sustained by our experi- 
ence as far as it went. A Chinese maxim says, that earthly happiness 
consists in being born in Soo-chau, living in Canton, and dying in 
Lian-chau; the first giving physical beauty, the second a life of luxu- 
ry, and the third the best coffin for the final repose of the body. The 
topography of Soo-chau is written in forty volumes. 

Along the water lay splendid flower-boats, gay with carving, gilding, 
paint and silk hangings, tasteful with vases of flowers, and with skill- 
ful arrangements for shutting their inmates to privacy without gloom. 
Many of these boats were occupied by elegantly and handsomely, not 
tawdrily, dressed girls, who fully vindicated the claim of Soo-chau for 
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the beauty of its women. There was nothing immodest or bold in 
their appearance, and yet, with their soft, fair complexions, they were 
but as whited sepulchres, those whose floating houses were the gates 
of death. 

The stores along this avenue were alternations of gay lacquered ware, 
toy, picture, porcelain, fan and flower shops. ‘These last were very 
numerous, and with their green plants and bright flowers, in fanciful 
vases, arranged on both sides on shelves, gave a very refreshing and 
gay character to the street. These flower shops seemed to be avenues 
to garden grounds back of them. 

We are much pleased with the neat, cool pictures of 
Japan; we quote oneof them. We would give the ac- 
count of the “Goyosho,” or Bazaar, but must husband 
our room: 

A week after this a reception was appointed for Commodore Arm- 
strong, whose health had improved. The Consul General and a suite 
of officers, in all the glittering decorations of a full dress uniform, ac- 
companied him. 

We entered the council house by a hall, covered with fine white 
matting, almost too neat and white for the tread of our boots. Indeed 
in the Japanese private houses, they put off their shoes ina small area 
before treading upon the clean, neatly matted floor. One side of the 
upper end of this hall was screened off by a folded screen of gilded 
paper, and to the left of this we entered a light and airy room, almost 
toy-like in its delicate structure, and the superlative of Japanese nicety. 
The peculiar, soft, white wood used for the posts, ceiling joists, and 
window-frames, smoothly worked, was fresh and unpainted. When- 
ever bolt-heads came through, they were covered with neatly chased 
hexagonal brass nuts. The floor joists over head were exceedingly 
delicate—not thicker than the wrist. Light window-frames, covered 
with a silky, white, semi-transparent paper, formed the windows, but 
these were now freely opened to admit the air. The dead wall of the 
room was covered by a delicate light-colored, figured paper. Down 
the centre of the room were two lines of benches, with a red serge 
framed tightly over them. In front of one row of these benches were 
low tables, and upon each table a black lacquered tray, upon which 
lay two new, long-stemmed, brass pipes, a porcelain cup with fire, 
another for ashes, and a small lacquered box of tobacco. 


Dr. Wood appears to us very fair and candid in all his 
statements in relation to the missionaries he met. Thus 
in Siam. We copy this testimony, because that of in- 
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telligent, honest and impartial officers and travellers 
is very important: 


Then, again, the kindness and devotion of the missionaries to the 
interests of the natives without the expectation of reward—their pa- 
tience, sincerity, and truthfulness, have won their confidence and es- 
teem, and, in some degree, transferred those sentiments to the nation 
represented by the Missions, and prepared the way for the free national 
intercourse now commencing. Nothing could more strongly illustrate 
the influence personally exerted by the missionaries, and the confi- 
dence reposed in them, than the fact of their being freely consulted 
and advised with by the kings and nobles, even in affairs between the 
Siamese government and that of the missionaries themselves. It was 
reported to me that Sir John Bowring had said that his own success 
in negotiating the British treaty had been so far beyond his expecta- 
tions, that he could but acknowledge the finger of God in it. True, 
whether Sir John piously said so or not; and part of the chain of these 
successful events was the planting of American missionaries in Siam, 
for the confidence reposed in them extends to kindred western people. 
It was very evident that much of the apprehension they felt in taking 
upon themselves the responsibilities of a treaty with us would be di- 
minished if they could have the Rev. Mr. Mattoon as the first United 
States Consul to set the treaty in motion. Finally, among the quiet 
means by which the missionaries, unperceived by themselves, have 
been extending the influence of their religion, has been the moral force 
of that virtue which is said to be next to godliness—cleanliness. The 
neatness, quiet system and order of their houses, excite the wonder and 
admiration of the Siamese, and stimulate some of them to a wholesome 
imitation, and many express their admiration of the cleanliness their 
confirmed habits of filth unfit them to imitate. 

Truthfulness, unfortunately, is not a Siamese virtue, but they can 
understand the value and the obligation of truth among those who do 
appreciate it. This was shown in a contest between two Siamese in 
the employ of one of the missionaries, and I record the anecdote as 
evidence of the unperceived influence of missionary residence among 
such a people. The dispute was referred to their employer for settle- 
ment, and one of the party made a statement directly contrary to what 
he had previously asserted to his competitor. His competitor remind- 
ed him of the difference between his present statement and that he 
had previously made. 

“ Certainly,” ‘he replied, “but between ourselves, you know, we 
all lie as much as we can, but in talking to the Doctor, I must tell the 
truth.” 
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In,regard to the missionaries in China, Dr. Wood 


remarks : 

I had found many of these men learned contributors to scientific, 
ethnological, and philological researches; and displaying in their yo- 
cation a physical and moral courage which placed them in the rank of 
the noblest heroism. In all foreign lands I had heretofore found 
them, with very few exceptions, the best specimens of their respective 
countries, in education, in genuine refinement, and in all the amenities 
which grow out of cultivation. 

’Tis true, and ought to be admitted, their dress is sometimes un- 
gainly—their shirt-collars not of the most fashionable cut; and. few 
of the commercial lordlings who despise them would be willing to ad- 
mit they had ever honored by their persons the particular style of gar- 
ment with which the missionary thinks himself sufficiently well clad. 
Representations will have their effect upon the mind, and I have felt 
a painful regret, in hearing missionaries spoken of with contempt, that 
the Lord should have permitted such unworthy men to go forth as the 
ambassadors of the Bible. I could not reconcile it with His purposes. 
At this time I had met but two or three of the missionary band, and 
upon venturing to suggest that these gentlemen seemed superior to 
the opinions expressed of their class, it was admitted they were excep- 
tions ; and those who were not exceptions I found were mainly known 
to their judges by their gait, their garb, and the contemptible fact of 
being wanting in wealth, which, however, was a common crime in the 
set. Here I was face to face with all of them—a thoughtful, earnest, 
sensible-looking body of men, and withal clothed like decent gentlemen. 
Notwithstanding my acquaintance with, and respect for a few of the 
body, I confess I was astonished by the dignity of the meeting, and 
the respectability of the audience. Several distinguished British offi- 
cers were present as auditors. 

These extracts—and we regret that we cannot make 
them larger—will give the reader an idea of Dr. Wood’s 
sketches. We knew, from his former books, and espe- 
cially from personal acquaintance, that he is a man of 
comprehensive views, of strong sympathies with man 
as man, of the warmest American feelings, of sincere re- 
gard for religion, a gentleman and a scholar; but we con- 
fess that we were not prepared to expect so very valu- 
able a work as this, as compared with other accounts 


of the Hast. The defect of other travels in that region 
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lies in a kind of narrowness, and a failure to enable 
one to see it as the traveller does, a failure to tell one 
what he wants to know. The missionary letters and 
journals are very often deficient. It is a great fault 
that they confine themselves so much to little details. 
They should be made interesting to all men, and in be- 
ing so made, they would give to all more comprehensive 
views of their work. We very cordially commend the 
Fankwei, as one of the most interesting and agreeable 
books of travels with which we have ever met. 


No one can help being pleased with Dr. Livingstone. 
It is impossible to describe him fully to any one who 
has not read his book. Religion in him takes its manli- 
est possible type. Such a religion, we cannot but think, 
would have the noblest effect upon the Church and the 
world, were it but more common. His great-grand- 
father fell at the battle of Culloden; his grandfather was 
a farmer in Ulva, in the Hebrides. The latter could give 
particulars of six generations, and he used to relate that 
one of his ancestors called his children around him on 
his death-bed and told them that he never knew a dis- 
honest man in the family. 

Dr. Livingstone thus speaks of his conversion : 

The change was like what may be supposed would take place were 
it possible to cure a case of ‘color blindness.” The perfect freeness 
with which the pardon of all our guilt is offered in God’s book drew 
forth feelings of affectionate love to Him who bought us with his 
blood, and a sense of deep obligation to Him for his mercy has influ- 
enced, in some small measure, my conduct ever since. But I shall 
not again refer to the inner spiritual life which I believe then began, 
nor do I intend to specify with any prominence the evangelistic labors 
to which the love of Christ has since impelled me. This book will 
speak, not so much of what has been done, as of what still remains to 
be performed, before the Gospel can be said to be preached to all 
nations. 


Dr. L. is firmly persuaded that commerce must be 
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introduced among savage tribes, in order that Christi- 
anity may be permanent, and he took his long journeys, 
in which his discoveries were made, to promote this 
object. From the Portuguese settlement of Loanda on 
the western side of Upper South Africa, and from the 
mouth of the Zambesi, on the eastern side, he proposed 
to introduce legitimate commerce, to put down the slave 
trade and create a proper social state among the natives. 
We regret to find that the treatment of the natives 
by the Boers, is so very cruel. Dr. L. is, from his own 
observation, deeply opposed to slavery and the slave- 
trade. He puts it in this way: “No one can under- 
stand the effect of the unutterable meanness of the 
slave-system on the minds of those who, but for the 
strange obliquity which prevents them from feeling the 
degradation of not being gentleman enough to pay for 
services rendered, would be equal in virtue to ourselves.” 

Dr. L. thus vigorously handles those who are so very 
ready to recommend self-denial to others : 


We Protestants, with the comfortable conviction of superiority, 
have sent out missionaries with a bare subsistence only, and are un- 
sparing in our laudations of some for not being worldly-minded whom 
our niggardliness made to live as did the prodigal son. I do not 
speak of myself, nor need I to do so, but for that very reason I feel 
at liberty to interpose a word in behalf of others. I have before my 
mind at this moment facts and instances which warrant my putting 
the case in this way: The command to ‘go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature”? must be obeyed by Christians, 
either personally or by substitute. Now it is quite possible to find 
men whose love for the heathen, and devotion to the work, will make 
them ready to go forth on the terms, ‘‘bare subsistence,” but what can 
be thought of the justice, to say nothing of the generosity, of Chris- 
tians and churches who not only work their substitutes at the lowest 
terms, but regard what they give as charity! The matter is more 
grave in respect to the Protestant missionary, who may have a wife 
and family. The fact is, there are many cases in which it is right, 
virtuous, and praiseworthy for a man to sacrifice every thing for a 
great object, but in which it would be very wrong for others, interes- 
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ted in the object as much as he, to suffer or accept the sacrifice, if 
they can prevent it. 


In this manly way, the Doctor speaks of “hardship :” 
“There is not much hardship in being almost entirely 
dependent on ourselves; there is something of the feel- 
ing which must have animated Alexander Selkirk on 
seeing conveniences springing up before him from his 
own ingenuity.” When he had distinctly before him 
the prospect of discovering Lake Ngami, and a new 
and populous region, he wrote: “These prospects may 
subject me to the charge of enthusiasm, a charge which 
I wish I deserved, as nothing good or great has ever 
been accomplished in the world without it.” 

The ¢setse insect is the scourge of the region traversed 
by Livingstone. Its bite is certain death to oxen, 
horses and dogs, and yet, strange to say, it does not 
materially injure men, wild animals, young calves, 
mules, asses or goats. It is a little larger than the 
common house fly, which it resembles. No cure is 
known for the disease. 

The following sensible and interesting remarks are 
made on the success of missionaries : 


Many hundreds of both Griquas and Bechuanas have become Chris- 
tians, and partially civilized, through the teachings of English mis- 
sionaries. My first impressions of the progress made were, that the 
accounts of the effects of the Gospel among them had been too highly 
colored. I expected a higher degree of Christian simplicity and 
purity than exists either among them or among ourselves. I was not 
anxious for a deeper insight in detecting shams than others, but I ex- 
pected character, such as we imagine the primitive disciples had—and 
was disappointed. When, however, I passed on to the true heathen 
in the countries beyond the sphere of missionary influence, and could 
compare the people there with the Christian natives, I came to the 
conclusion that, if the question were examined in the most rigidly 
severe or scientific way, the change effected by the missionary move- 
ment would be considered unquestionably great. 

We cannot fairly compare these poor people with ourselves, who 
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have an atmosphere of Christianity and enlightened public opinion, 
the growth of centuries, around us, to influence our deportment; but 
Jet any one, from the natural and proper point of view, behold the 
public morality of Griqua Town, Kuruman, Likatlong, and other vil- 
lages, and remember what even London was a century ago, and he 
must confess that the Christian mode of treating aborigines is incom- 
parably the best. 

The Bechuana Mission has been so far successful that, when coming 
from the interior, we always felt, in reaching Kuruman, that we had 
returned to civilized life. But I would not give any one to under- 
stand by this that they are model Christians—we cannot claim to be 
model Christians ourselyes—or even in any degree superior to the 
members of our country churches. They are more stingy and greedy 
than the poor at home; but in many respects, the two are exactly 
alike. On asking an intelligent chief what he thought of them, he 
replied: “You white men have no idea how wicked we are; we 
know each other better than you; some feign belief to ingratiate 
themselves with the missionaries ; some profess Christianity because 
they like the new system, which gives so much more importance to 
the poor, and desire that the old system may pass away; and the rest 
—a pretty large number—profess because they are really true be- 
lievers.”’ This testimony may be considered as very nearly correct. 


Dr. L. is very interesting on the subject of lions. 
There are frve or six pages—151-8—which we should 
like to copy, but we find that we shall be crowded for 
room. He knew Mr. Gordon Cumming well, and testi- 
fies to the truthfulness of his accounts. Dr. L. pro- 
cured Mr. Cumming’s guides, and he heard the hunting 
adventures twice before they appeared in print, once 
from the guides, and once from Mr. Cumming himself. 
He considers the hunting of elephants as much more 
dangerous than that of lions. And as to the general 
danger from the latter, he says: “One isin much more 
danger of being run over when walking in the streets 
of London, than he is of being devoured by lions in 
Africa, unless engaged in hunting the animal.” English- 
men are much more courageous in hunting than natives. 
They go nearer to the animals, and risk themselves 
much more, 
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The nature of Dr. L.’s religion, and his turn of mind, 
will be seen in the following extract: 


The prospect of passing away from this fair and beautiful world 
thus came before me in a pretty plain, matter-of-fact form, and it did 
seem a serious thing to leave wife and children—to break up all con- 
nection with earth, and enter on an untried state of existence; and I 
find myself in my journal pondering over that fearful migration which 
lands us in eternity, wondering whether an angel will soothe the flut- 
tering soul, sadly flurried as it must be on entering the spirit world, 
and hoping that Jesus might speak but one word of peace, for that 
would establish in the bosom an everlasting calm. But as I had 
always believed that, if we serve God at all, it ought to be done ina 
manly way, I wrote to my brother, commending our little girl to his 
care, as I was determined to “succeed or perish” in the attempt to 
open up this part of Africa. The Boers, by taking possession of all 
my goods, had saved me the trouble of making a will; and, con- 
sidering the light heart now left in my bosom, and some faint efforts 
to perform the duty of Christian forgiveness, I felt that it was better 
to be the plundered party than one of the plunderers. 


He thinks that a shock on the part of the system 
to which much nervous force is at the time directed, 
will readily destroy life, and gives some striking exam- 
ples from different animals. pp. 278-9. 

We cannot too much admire the practical good sense 
of the following, with reference to the heathen. The 
lesson is valuable for all men: 


I shall not often advert to their depravity. My practice has always 
been to apply the remedy with all possible earnestness, but never allow 
my own mind to dwell on the dark shades of men’s characters. I 
have never been able to draw pictures of guilt, as if that could awaken 
Christian sympathy. The evil is there. But all around in this fair 
creation are scenes of beauty, and to turn from these to ponder on 
deeds of sin cannot promote a healthy state of faculties. I attribute 
much of the bodily health I enjoy to following the plan adopted by 
most physicians, who, while engaged in active, laborious efforts to 
assist the needy, at the same time follow the delightful studies of 
some department of natural history. The human misery and sin we 
endeavor to alleviate and cure may be likened to the sickness and 
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impurity . of some of the back slums of great cities. One contents 
himself by ministering to the sick and trying to remove the causes, 
without remaining longer in the filth than is necessary for his work ; 
another, equally anxious for the public good, by long contact with 
impurities, becomes himself infected, sickens, and dies. 


Here is a beautiful picture: 


I have often thought, in travelling through their land, that it 
presents pictures of beauty which angels might enjoy. How often 
have I beheld, in still mornings, scenes the very essence of beauty, 
and all bathed in a quiet air of delicious warmth! yet the occasional 
soft motion imparted a pleasing sensation of coolness as of a fan. 
Green grassy meadows, the cattle feeding, the goats browsing, the kids 
skipping, the groups of herd-boys with miniature bows, arrows, and 
spears; the women wending their way to the river with watering-pots 
poised jauntily on their heads; men sewing under the shady banians; 
and old gray-headed fathers sitting on the ground, with staff in hand, 
listening to the morning gossip, while others carry trees or branches 
to repair their hedges; and all this, flooded with the bright African 
sunshine, and the birds singing among the branches before the heat 
of the day has become intense, form pictures which can never be for- 
gotten. 


The following clear, philosophic estimates are valua- 
ble : 


After long observation, I came to the conclusion that they are just 
such a strange mixture of good and eyil as men are every where else. 
There is among them no approach to that constant stream of beneyo- 
lence flowing from the rich to the poor which we have in England, 
nor yet the unostentatious attentions which we have among our own 
poor to each other. Yet there are frequent instances of genuine kind- 
ness and liberality, as well as actions of an opposite character. The 
rich show kindness to the poor in expectation of services, and a poor 
person who has no relatives will seldom be supplied even with water in 
illness, and, when dead, will be dragged out to be devoured by the 
hyzenas instead of being buried. Relatives alone will condescend to 
touch a dead body. It would be easy to enumerate instances of 
inhumanity which I have witnessed. 

On the other hand, I have seen instances in which both men and 
women have taken up little orphans and carefully reared them as their 
own children. By a selection of cases of either kind, it would not 
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be difficult to make these people appear excessively good or uncom- 
monly bad. 

No one ever gains much influence in this country without purity 
and uprightness. The acts of a stranger are keenly scrutinized by 
both young and old, and seldom is the judgment pronounced, even by 
the heathen, unfair or uncharitable. I have heard women speaking 
in admiration of a white man because he was pure, and never was 
guilty of any secret immorality. Had he been, they would have known 
it, and, untutored heathen though they be, would have despised him 
in consequence. Secret vice becomes known throughout the tribe; 
and while one, unacquainted with the language, may imagine a pecca- 
dillo to be hidden, it is as patent to all as it would be in London, had 
he a placard on his back. 


We are greatly delighted with Dr. Livingstone. He 
is a full-grown man; he abhors all cant; he takes a 
clear, comprehensive view of Missions, and in a manly 
way states our duty in the case, and the best method 
of accomplishing it. We know no book so well calcu- 
lated to set us all thinking of the question, whether we 
have the right theory or practice of Missions. ‘ We are 
quite sure that much light is still needed. We have 
felt, increasingly, for years, that there is an absence in 
our missionary Direction, of a proper combination of 
secular and spiritual elements. For example: Here 
are several African villages. Converts are made. But 
the people have no trade, no outlet. Ought not our 
Felix Neff, our David Livingstone, to use his compre- 
hensive intellect to create a State, or ought he, while 
knowing the precise remedy for them, to see them 
perish? It is with great earnestness that we recom- 
mend this book, for its suggestiveness. 


WE Are sorry that we are not able to speak as well 
of Dr. Barth’s Travels, in almost any respect, as those 
of Dr. Livingstone. They lack his elevated tone, his 
manly charity, and his transparent clearness. They 
are, in truth, singularly confused. Entangled in detail, 
the reader finds great difficulty in getting out of the 
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narrative any lucid ideas whatever. ‘Towns, countries, 
districts, Arabs, negroes, sheiks, emirs, pass before one 
asin a ive We think we hardly ever read a 
worse book, with such opportunities for making a good 
one. 

The British government sent out Mr. Richardson, at 
the close of the year 1849, on a mission to Central Afri- 
ca. They invited a German traveller to join the Mis- 
sion, only requiring him to contribute $1000 to his own 
expenses. They afterwards allowed both Drs. Barth 
and Overweg to join the party. 

Dr. Barth unfortunately never seems disposed to con- 
cede much merit or common sense to Mr. Richardson 
or Dr. Overweg, differing amazingly in this respect from 
Livingstone, who seems to feel affectionately towards 
almost every one; becoming attached to Cumming, Os- 
well, and Vardon, speaking kindly of the natives, being 
the warm friend of their chiefs, and even finding good in 
the Jesuits of Angola. Dr. Barth seemed scarcely to 
attach himself to any one. 

His travels extended over twenty-four degrees from 
North to South, and twenty degrees from Hast to West, 
in the broadest part of Africa. 


The following from the Preface, is one of the best pas- 
sages in the work: 


After having traversed vast deserts of the most barren soil, and 
scenes of the most frightful desolation, I met with fertile lands irriga- 
ted by large navigable rivers and extensive central lakes, ornamented 
with the finest timber, and producing various species of grain, rice, 
sesamum, ground-nuts, in unlimited abundance, the sugar-cane, &c., 
together with cotton and indigo, the most valuable commodities of 
trade. The whole of Central Africa, from Bagirmi in the east as far 
as Timbuktu in the west (as will be seen in my narrative,) abounds 
in these products. The natives of these regions not only weave their 
own cotton, but dye their home-made shirts with their own indigo. 
The river, the far-famed Niger, which gives access to these regions by 
means of its eastern branch, the Benuwe, which I discovered, affords 
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an uninterrupted navigable sheet of water for more than six hundred 
miles into the very heart of the country. Its western branch is ob- 
structed by rapids at the distance of about three hundred and fifty 
miles from the coast; but even at that point it is probably not impas- 
sable in the present state of navigation, while, higher up, the river 
opens an immense high-road for nearly one thousand miles into the 
very heart of Western Africa, so rich in every kind of produce. 

The same diversity of soil and produce which the regions traversed 
by me exhibit, is also observed with respect to man. Starting from 
Tripoli in the north, we proceed from the settlements of the Arab and 
the Berber, the poor remnants of the vast empires of the middle ages, 
into a country dotted with splendid ruins from the period of the Roman 
dominion, through the wild roving hordes of the Tawarek, to the Ne- 
gro and half-Negro tribes, and to the very border of the South African 
nations. In the regions of Central Africa there exists not one and 
the same stock, as in South Africa, but the greatest diversity of tribes, 
or rather nations, prevails, with idioms entirely distinct. 

The great and momentous struggle between Islamism and Paganism 
is here continually going on, causing every day the most painful and 
affecting results, while the miseries arising from slavery and the slave 
trade are here revealed in their most repulsive features. We find Ma- 
hommedan learning ingrafted on the ignorance and simplicity of the 
black races, and the gaudy magnificence and strict ceremonial of large 
empires, side by side with the barbarous simplicity of naked and half- 
naked tribes. We here trace a historical thread which guides us 
through this labyrinth of tribes and overthrown kingdoms; and a 
lively interest is awakened by reflecting on their possible progress and 
restoration, through the intercourse with more civilized parts of the 
world. finally, we find here commerce in every direction radiating 
from Kané, the great emporium of Central Africa, and spreading the 
manufactures of that industrious region over the whole of Western 
Africa. 


There is no distinct idea given of the Sahara, but the 
reader obtains a general impression that there is less 
sand, more rocks and stones, and a much larger propor- 
tion of inhabitable country, than he had supposed. 

We try to pick out some ideas of Kand, which, Dr. 
Barth says, has more than twice the population of Tim- 
buctoo: 


Here a row of shops, filled with articles of native and foreign pro- 
duce, with buyers and sellers in every variety of figure, complexion, 
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and dress, yet all intent upon their little gain, endeavoring to cheat 
each other; there a large shed, like a hurdle, full of half-naked, half- 
starved slaves, torn from their native homes, from their wives or hus- 
bands, from their children or parents, arranged in rows like cattle, and 
staring desperately upon the buyers, anxiously watching into whose 
hands it should be their destiny to fall. In another part were to be 
seen all the necessaries of life; the wealthy buying the most palatable 
things for his table; the poor stopping and looking greedily upon a 
handful of grain; here a rich governor, dressed in silk and gaudy 
clothes, mounted upon a spirited and richly-caparisoned horse, and 
followed by a host of idle, insolent slaves; there a poor blind man 
groping his way through the multitude, and fearing at every step to 
be trodden down; here a yard neatly fenced with mats of reed, and 
provided with all the comforts which the country affords—a clean, 
snug-looking cottage, the clay walls nicely polished, a shutter of reeds 
placed against the low, well-rounded door, and forbidding intrusion on 
the privacy of life, a cool shed for the daily household work—a fine 
spreading alleluba tree, affording a pleasant shade during the hottest 
hours of the day, or a beautiful gonda or papaya unfolding its large, 
feather-like leaves above a slender, smooth, and undivided stem, or the 
tall date-tree, waving over the whole scene; the matron, in a clean 
black cotton gown wound round her waist, her hair neatly dressed in 
“ chokoli” or bejaji, busy preparing the meal for her absent husband, 
or spinning cotton, and, at the same time, urging the female slaves to 
pound the corn; the children, naked and merry, playing about in the 
sand at the “urgi-n-dawaki”’ or the “da-n-chacha,” or chasing a 
straggling, stubborn goat; earthenware pots and wooden bowls, all 
cleanly washed, standing in order. 

In estimating the population of the town of Kané at 30,000, I am 
certainly not above the truth. Captain Clapperton estimated it at from 
30,000 to 40,000. 

The principal commerce of Kan6é consists in native produce, namely, 
the cotton cloth woven and dyed here or in the neighboring towns, in 
the form of tobes or rigono (sing. riga;) turkedi, or the oblong piece 
of dress of dark-blue color worn by the women; the zenne or plaid, of 
various colors; and the rawyni baki, or black litham. 

The great advantage of Kano is, that commerce and manufactures 
go hand in hand, and that almost every family has its share in them. 

Besides the cloth produced and dyed in Kano and in the neighboring 
villages, there is a considerable commerce carried on here with the 
cloth manufactured in Ny’ffi or Nupe. The tobes brought from Ny’ ffi 
are either large black ones, or of mixed silk and cotton. 
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Besides these manufactures, the chief article of African produce in 
the Kano market is the “euro,” or kola-nut; but while, on the one 
hand, it forms an important article of transit, and brings considerable 
profit, on the other, large sums are expended by the natives upon this 
luxury, which has become to them as necessary as coffee or tea to us. 
The import of this nut into Kano, comprising certainly more than five 
hundred ass-loads every year, the load of each, if safely brought to the 
market—for it is a very delicate article, and very liable to spoil—being 
sold for about 200,000 kurdi, will amount to an average of from eighty 
to one hundred millions. Of this sum, I think we shall be correct in 
asserting about half to be paid for by the natives of the province, while 
the other half will be profit. 

A very important branch of the native commerce in Kano is certainly 
the slave-trade ; but it is extremely difficult to say how many of these 
unfortunate creatures are exported, as a greater number are cagried 
away by small caravans to Bornu and Nupe, than on the direct road 
to Ghat and Fezzan. Altogether, I do not think that the number’of 
slaves annually exported from Kano exceeds 50,000; but, of course, 
a considerable number are sold into domestic slavery, either to the in- 
habitants of the province itself, or to those of the adjoining districts. 

But I must here speak about a point of very great importance for 
the English, both as regards their honor and their commercial activity. 
The final opening of the lower course of the Kawara has been one of 
the most glorious achievements of English discovery, bought with the 
lives of so many enterprising men. But it seems thatthe English are 
more apt to perform a great deed than to follow up its consequences. 
After they have opened this noble river to the knowledge of Hurope, 
frightened by the sacrifice of a few lives, instead of using it themselves 
for the benefit of the nations of the interior, they have allowed it to 
fall into the hands of the American slave-dealers, who have opened a 
regular annual slave-trade with those very regions, while the Hnglish 
seem not to have even the slightest idea of such a traflic going on. 
Thus American produce, brought in large quantities to the market of 
Nupe, has begun to inundate Central Africa, to the great damage of 
the commerce and the most unqualified scandal of the Arabs, who 
think that the English, if they would, could easily prevent it. For 
this is not a legitimate commerce; it is nothing but slave-traflic on a 
large scale, the Americans taking nothing in return for their merchan. 
dise and their dollars but slaves, besides a small quantity of natron. 

The province of Kano, which comprises a very fertile district of 
considerable extent, contains, according to my computation, more than 
two hundred thousand free people, besides at least an equal number 
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of slaves, so that the whole population of the province amounts to more 
than half a million, though it may greatly exceed this number. 


Timbuctoo shrinks into small dimensions in Dr. 
Barth’s hands. It is an illustration of the difference 
between imagination and reality : 


The city of Timbuktu, according to Dr. Peterman’s laying down of 
it from my materials, lies in 17° 37’ N. and 3° 5’ W. of Greenwich. 
Situated only a few feet above the average level of the river, and at a 
distance of six miles from the principal branch, it at present forms a 
sort of triangle, the base of which points toward the river, while the 
projecting angle is directed toward the north, having for its centre the 
mosque of Sankore. But, during the zenith of its power, the town 
extended a thousand yards further north, and included the tomb of 
the Fakir Mahmud, which, according to some of my informants, was 
then situated in the midst of the town. 

The circumference of the city at the present time, I reckon at a little 
more than two miles and a half; but it may approach closely to three 
miles, taking into account some of the projecting angles. Although 
of only small size, Timbuktu may well be called a city—medina—in 
comparison with the frail dwelling-places all over Negroland. At 
present it is not walled. Its former wall, which seems never to haye 
been of great magnitude, and was rather more of the nature of a ram- 
part, was destroyed by the Fulbe on their first entering the place in 
the beginning of the year 1826. The town is laid out partly in rect- 
angular, partly in winding streets, or, as they are called here “ tijera- 
ten,” which are not paved, but for the greater part consist of hard sand 
and gravel, and some of them have a sort of gutter in the middle. 
Besides the large and the small market there are few open areas, except 
asmal] square in front of the mosque of Yahia, called Tumbutubottema. 

Small as it is, the city is tolerably well inhabited, and almost all the 
houses are in good repair. There are about 980 clay houses, and a 
couple of hundred conical huts of matting, the latter, with a few excep- 
tions, constituting the outskirts of the town on the north and northeast 
sides, where a great deal of rubbish, which has been accumulating in 
the course of several centuries, is formed into conspicuous mounds. 
The clay houses are all of them built on the same principle as my own 
residence, with the exception that the houses of the poorer people have 
only one court-yard, and have no upper room on the terrace. 

The only remarkable public buildings in the town are the three large 
mosques ; the Jingere-ber, built by Mansa Musa; the mosque of San- 
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kore, built at an early period at the expense of a wealthy woman; and 
the mosque Sidi Yahi, built at the expense of a kadhi of the town. 

The whole number of the settled inhabitants of the town amounts 
to about 13,000, while the floating population during the months of 
the greatest traffic and intercourse, especially from November to Janu- 
ary, may amount on an average to 5000, and under favorable circum- 
stances to as many as 10,000. 

Thus much is certain, that an immense field is here opened to Euro- 
pean energy, to revive the trade which, under a stable government, 
formerly animated this quarter of the globe, and which might again 
flourish toa great extent. Forthe situation of Timbuktu is of the highest 
commercial importance, lying as it does at the point where the great 
river of Western Africa, in a serpent-like winding, approaches most 
closely to that outlying and most extensive oasis of “the far West’”— 
Maghreb el Aksa, of the Mohammedan world—I mean Tawat, which 
forms the natural medium between the commercial life of this fertile 
and populous region and the north; and whether it be Timbuktu, Wa- 
lata, or Ghanata, there will always be in this neighborhood a great 
commercial entrepét, as long as mankind retain their tendency, to 
international intercourse and exchange of produce. 


Here is a striking remark : 


At other times again the sheikh, taking out of his small library 
the Arabic version of Hippocrates, which he valued extremely, was 
very anxious for information as to the identity of the plants mentioned 
by the Arab authors. This volume of Hippocrates had been a present 
from Captain Clapperton to Sultan Bello of Sokoto, from whom my 
friend had received it, among other articles, as an acknowledgment 
of his learning. I may assert, with full confidence, that those few 
books taken by the gallant Scotch captain into Central Africa have 
had a greater effect in reconciling the men of authority in Africa to 
the character of Europeans than the most costly present ever made to 
them; and I hope, therefore, that gifts like these may not be looked 
upon grudgingly by people who would otherwise object to do anything 
which might seem to favor Mohammedanism. 


Dr. Barth was gone about five years, and displayed 
much courage and fortitude. His minute journals con- 
tain, no doubt, an important amount of information, to 
those who will study them carefully. But the reader 
must not expect much that is interesting or picturesque. 

VoL. Vil.—10 
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CAnraIn Pacr’s Narrative of the U. 8. Expedition, 
which explored the waters of La Plata, the Argentine 
Confederation and Paraguay, is written in an attractive 
style, and imbues the reader with no little of the inte- 
rest felt by the writer, in the almost unknown rivers of 
South America. The expedition was fitted out under 
the order of President Fillmore and Mr. Kennedy, the 
Secretary of the Navy. The command was given to 
Mr. Page, who had just previously received the rank of 
Commander, and in February, 1853, fifty men, com- 
prising the expedition, sailed in the steamer Water 
Witch, drawing nine feet. It had been undertaken in 
consequence of the opening of the waters of La Plata 
by decree of Urquiza, then Provisional Director of the 
Argentine Confederation. The explorations embraced 
an extent of three thousand six hundred miles by 
water, and four thousand four hundred miles by land, 
through Paraguay and the Argentine Confederation, 
during the years 1855, 1854, 1855 and 1856, and was 
rendered famous by Lopez's wanton attack on the 
Water Witch, while she was in command of Lieut. 
Jeffers, exploring the Parana river, not far from where 
the river forms the boundary between Paraguay and 
the Argentine province of Corrientes. Commander 
Page maintained, and still maintains, that the Water 
Witch was “in the act of executing instructions,’ when 
fired on from the Fort of Itapiru, and the administra- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan taking the same view, the Para- 
guay Expedition, which has just terminated so peacefully 
and successfully, was fitted out and sent to Paraguay, 
and President Lopez was forced to pay that homage to 
the show of force which he refused to the demands of 
right. 

Various delays were suffered by the expedition, but 
in April, 1853, the Water Witch had reached Rio de 
Janeiro, and the Commander had obtained from the 
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Brazilian authorities permission to ascend the Paraguay 
river as far as Corumba, a small port sixty miles above 
Albuquerque. Leaving Rio, the expedition entered 
the La Plata, which should be called an estuary, being 
one hundred and seventy miles wide at the mouth, and 
but one hundred and eighty miles in length. Touching 
at Montevideo, Commander Page steamed up to Buenos 
Ayres, where he arrived in the middle of a revolution, 
and was detained by the necessity for protecting the 
American and other foreign residents—the Water 
Witch being the only American war vessel on that 
station. Urquiza, the director of the Argentine Con- 
federation, was then besieging Buenos Ayres, and Capt. 
Page gives quite animated and amusing sketches of the 
events of the revolution, which transpired during his 
stay; among them was the deliberate treachery of the 
Argentine fleet, which went over to the enemy, for 
about twenty-six thousand ounces of gold, in the most 
‘barefaced and shameless manner. Of Urquiza, our 
author speaks in the warmest terms, and he readily 
eranted facilities for the prosecution of his work. 

On the Ist Sept., 1853, the expedition was really un- 
der way at the head of the La Plata, and arrived at the 
island of Martin Garcia, a military position of impor- 
tance, commanding what was presumed to be the most 
considerable channel of communication between the 
waters of the Parana and the La Plata—the latter being 
twenty-five miles wide at this, its narrowest point. In 
addition to the Parana, the Uraguay river, and several 
other tributaries, come in near this point. The Water 
Witch sailed up the Parana by the main branch, or 
“Parana Guazu,” through a vast delta, studded with 
islands, the wild fruits and charcoal of which lead to 
quite an extensive trade with Buenos Ayres. “During 
the season, the fruiterers lay their barks against the 
banks and load from the overhanging peach and orange 
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trees.” , The oranges are, however, bitter, and used only 
for preserving, or making a popular drink. The peaches 
are excellent, and the trees are cultivated no less for 
their fruit than for use as fire-wood. Some of the 
natives state that the peach trees were first planted 
by the Jesuits, others by discoverers who preceded 
them, but the most common reply made on questioning 
the natives is, Quien sabe?—“Who knows?” There 
was a depth of from sixteen to one hundred feet when 
the Water Witch entered the Parana, although it was 
the season of low water. Capt. Page describes a num- 
ber of branches entering the river, most of them navi- 
gable, remarking that the current is but two and a half 
miles per hour, and the bottom generally sandy. He 
also describes a spongy tree called sezbo, something like 
cork wood, which blossoms most richly in the bordering 
forests. When fresh, it may be cut with a knife, like 
an apple, but after it is dry, axes are not sufficiently 
hard to hew it. The willow and alder also grow on 
the humid banks. For one hundred and thirty miles, 
the Water Witch sailed by these branches and islands, 
through a wilderness of foliage which covered every 
thing within sight from the mast head. Passing the 
towns of San Pedro and Obligado, in the province of 
Buenos Ayres, the character of the land became bolder 
and firmer. In 1845, Rosas erected a battery at Obli- 
gado, and put a chain across the river, but the English. 
and French cut the chain and battered the fort effectu- 
ally. For ninety miles, the character of the river re- 
mains unchanged; it is half a mile in breadth, and 
studded with islands. Rosario, in the Argentine pro- 
vince of Santa Fe, is the next town of importance ; 
Capt. Page thinks it will become a great place com- 
mercially. “Its position will make it a mart for all the 
eleven provinces west of Parana.” It is to be connec- 
ted by railroad with Cordova, three hundred miles in 
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the interior of the Argentine Republic. This railroad 
“would be an iron bond between the Eastern and 
Western provinces not easily severed.” As a port of 
entry, Rosario has advantages not possessed by Buenos 
Ayres. <A vessel from the United States, not long 
since, sailed up to Rosario, discharged and received her 
freight money ; the Captain reported “that Christopher 
Celumbus did not excite more curiosity than did the 
arrival of his vessel; that goods can be put on board at 
Rosario fifteen or twenty per cent. cheaper than at 
Buenos Ayres.” 

Capt. Page sketches the right bank of the Parana, 
as we have briefly related, and then descending the left 
bank, quotes from the journal of Lieut. Powell, who 
surveyed the Eastern branches of the Parana, skirting 
the shores of Entre Rios, in a small steamer of two feet 
draught. There are some venerable towns along the 
bank, and many agricultural and warlike Indians. 
The city of Parana, the capital of the Argentine Con- 
federation, is situated here; it is not advantageously 
located for commercial purposes, but already a large 
trade in lumber is carried on. 

Ascending the Paraguay, the expedition made many 
observations of interest, and on arriving at Asuncion, 
the Captain “called on” “His Excellency, Sefior Don 
Carlos Antonio Lopez, President of the Republic of 
Paraguay,” whose portrait shows him to be a stout 
stern-looking individual, rather stiff in his manners. 
After several interviews, Capt. Page states that he 
“understood uniformly in his conversations with Presi- 
dent Lopez, that he could carry the surveys throughout 
the limits of Paraguay north, or indeed beyond them,” 
to Bahia Negra, in Bolivia. Captain Page gives a very 
interesting sketch of Asuncion, and a history of Para- 
guay, which is especially well written. He then 
describes the further ascent of the Paraguay river, 
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with the flora, birds, animals, &c., of the country. At 
the city of Concepcion, the expedition was treated most 
hospitably ; a few miles above, the Water Witch passed 
a salt field, with the huts of the salt gatherers. For 
five hundred and twenty-five miles they had passed up, 
without a single obstacle, and they were now passing 
through the country of the warlike Chaco tribe of 
Indians, who “still maintain their wild independence, 
not in intricate and inaccessible passes of mountain 
ranges—not in great sterile plains, or among death- 
exhaling morasses, but over a vast domain of two 
hundred thousand square miles, spreading out into 
noble forests of precious woods, lovely plains, accessible 
by navigable rivers, and irrigated by hundreds of their 
tributary streams ; a land not figuratively, but literally 
flowing with milk and honey.” The writer has some 
very interesting details about these Chaco Indians—but 
we are exceeding our limits. He describes them as 
healthy and living toa great age. They are, of course, 
heathen, and have not even a word in their language 
to describe a creative deity. Lopez manages them well. 

The expedition made its way up to Coimbra, which 
was the limit affixed, and a number of the branches of 
the Paraguay, below this point, were fully explored. In 
December, 1853, the Water Witch began its long 
descent. Capt. Page then took a tour through the 
interior of Paraguay, visiting the old Jesuit missions, 
climbing mountains, exploring rivers and entering into 
pleasant relations with the gay Paraguayans, whom he 
describes with vivacity and geniality. He also explored 
the Vermejo river in a small boat, built of the cedar of 
Paraguay. In the meanwhile, the Water Witch, under 
Lieut. Powell, explored the “ Yerbales,” an interesting 
section of Paraguay, where the leaves of the “yerba” 
are gathered and prepared for market. The ascent of 
the Vermejo, through vast forests of palms, was full of 
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enchantment to the student of nature. It passes 
through Bolivia and the Argentine States. A boat 
cruise was next undertaken up the Riachuelo, which 
empties into the Parana, near Corrientes, and the Cap- 
tain was fortunate enough to capture some rare birds 
among its pure lagoons, gemmed with islands of the 
“ Victoria Regia.” A single orange grove on this stream 
consisted of six thousand trees; corn and tobacco grew 
luxuriantly. 

In October, 1854, President Lopez began to give the 
expedition trouble, and the Water Witch was ordered 
to keep out of Paraguayan waters. She was sent to 
Montevideo, and Lieutenant Murdaugh was directed 
to make a detailed survey of the Pass of Bella Vista, 
one of the most difficult on the Parana. From thence 
Lieut. Murdaugh was sent along the Uraguay river, 
and through the finest land of Corrientes, where cotton, 
sugar and tobacco will doubtless grow, though the land 
is fairly hidden by orange groves. Soon after this, the 
Captain communicated with Bonpland, the distinguished 
naturalist, and invited him to join the expedition. 
Then came the firing into the Water Witch, to which 
we have already referred. Capt. Page tried to get the 
Commander of the squadron on the station to ascend 
the river and batter down the Fort, but failing in this, 
he again ascended the Uraguay, and completed its sur- 
vey. He says: “The vast growth of the sarsaparilla 
on this river discolors its waters and imparts such 
medicinal qualities that invalids resort to Mercedes for 
the benefit of their curative powers.” The Salado was 
the next river explored. Next the La Cruz and Cru- 
cito—all tributaries of the Parana. The Water Witch 
was then sent to such of the branches of the Parana 
as had not been explored, while the Captain set out on 
a land tour to the head waters of the Salado and the 
Pileomaego—the latter a Bolivian stream. The Cap- 
tain soon began to like the wild independence of the 
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“oaucho” life—grassy bed, saddle-gear bedding, cano- 
pied by the heavens—but came back to the comforts of 
civilization after visiting an immense extent of country, 
with a full feeling of its comforts. He gives a very 
clear sketch of the extent of his explorations in this 
vast basin of the La Plata, recounts its history, civil 
and ecclesiastical, in fresh, animated language, alludes 
to the philology of the region, speaks of Spanish re- 
strictions on commerce, and closes with a picture of 
affairs in La Plata when the Water Witch arrived at 
Buenos Ayres. In an appendix, various matters of 
interest are given, such as accounts of the explorations 
of his subordinates; of the attack on the Water Witch; 
notes on the birds collected during the expedition, by 
Mr. John Cassin, the distinguished ornithologist, of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, in this city; list of medi- 
cal substances obtained, by Prof. J. Carson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pa.; and Meteorological observations reduced 
by Lieut. H. N. Harrison. 

We regret that our space would not permit of ex- 
tracts from the work, for there are many passages 
showing fine descriptive powers, pleasant fancy and a 
keen sense of humor. We should also add that the 
typography and illustrations of the volume are excel- 
lent, and in every way worthy of both author and 
publishers. 


Tue Avtuor of the travels in Siberia, says: “ Mine 
has been a tolerably wide field, extending from Kokhan 
on the west to the eastern end of the Baikal, and as far 
south as the Chinese town of Tchin-si, including that 
immense chain Syanshan, never before seen by any Ku- 
ropean, as well as a large portion of the western part of 
the Gobi, over which Genghis Khan marched his wild 
hordes toward the west—scenes on which no pencil had 
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previously been employed—comprising a distance tra- 
versed of about 52,000 versts in carriages, 7100 in boats, 
and 20,300 on horseback—in all, about 59,500 miles in 
the course of seven years. Neither the old Venetian 
nor the Jesuit priests could have visited these regions, 
their travels having been far to the south; nor am I 
aware that they brought back any pictorial representa- 
tions of the scenes through which they wandered. Even 
the recent travellers Huc and Gaby, who visited ‘ the 
land of grass’ (the plains to the south of the great De- 
sert of Gobi,) did not penetrate into the country of the 
Kalkas, and the illustrations to their works were evi- 
dently fabricated in Paris.” 

It will be seen that a large part of this route is un- 
trodden ground. The author is a cheerful, observant 
traveller; takes every thing kindly, and makes the 
best of it. 

His object was mainly artistic. It was not so much 
to make a book, as to sketch the scenery of Siberia. 
He has made 560 sketches. He received much kindness 
from the Emperor and all the government officials, as 
well as from the peasantry. 

The works in precious stones at Ekaterineburg are 
interesting. They belong to the government: 

Near these works stand the Granilnoi Fabric, the building in which 
the jaspers, porphyries, aventurine, and other stones found in the Oural 
are made into columns, pedestals, vases, and tables, unrivalled in work- 
manship either in ancient or modern times; the lathes, saws, and po- 
lishing machines used are turned by water-power. The whole estab- 
lishment belongs to the crown, and is worked by peasants. 

Most magnificent jasper tables are made in this Zavod, inlaid with 
different colored stones in imitation of birds, flowers, and foliage. In 
‘1853 I saw one of them in Ekaterineburg on which four or five men 
had been employed for six years—not an uncommon circumstance; in- 
deed, some examples have occupied a longer period. The cost of labor 
alone in England (provided the material were found there) would 
effectually prevent such work ever being executed in our country. 
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Here wages are almost nothing. I have seen a man engaged carving 
foliage onsome of the jasper vases, in a style not excelled any where 
in Europe, whose wages were three shillings and eightpence per month, 
with two poods, or thirty-six pounds of rye flour per month to make 
into bread; meat he is never supposed to eat. I have seen another 
man cutting a head of Ajax, after the antique, in jasper of two colors 
—the ground a dark green, and the head a yellowish cream-color—in 
very high relief, and intended for a brooch. It was a splendid pro- 
duction of art, and would have raised the man to a high position in 
any country in Europe except Russia. /e also, poor man! received 
his three shillings and eightpence per month, and his bread. 


The following statements are made concerning gems: 


About twenty-five or thirty years ago, several fine crystals of emerald 
were discovered by some children while playing near the village of 
Takovaya, and were tossed about in the cottage fora considerable time 
before their character was recognized. At length they were sent to 
Kkaterineburg, and were most splendidly cut in the Granilnoi Fabric. 
They proved to be gems of rare beauty and great value. 

Amethysts are still found at Tushakalva, a village near Mursinsk ; 
these stones are far superior to the Brazilian amethyst, have a much 
greater brilliancy, and are more valuable. Beryl is found in several 
parts of the Oural—some crystals exceedingly fine, of a blue, yellow, 
and rose color; those of the latter kind are rare, and, when perfectly 
transparent, of considerable value. I have seen some splendid speci- 
mens in EKkaterineburg most beautifully cut. Chrysoberyl is met with 
in the same locality as the emerald; occasionally very fine crystals are 
obtained, and cut into beautiful gems. Topaz is found at Alabaska 
and near Maias; some of these magnificent crystals have been disco- 
vered six inches long, perfectly transparent, and sold at a very great 
price. I have seen fine specimens cut as gems, and exceedingly bril- 
liant. Pink topaz is rare: up to this time only five small crystals have’ 
been met with at one of the gold mines in the South Oural; one of 
which was presented to me: I deeply regret to say that it is either 
mislaid or has been Jost on the journey. 

Rose tourmaline is found at the village of Sarapulsk, near Mursinsk. 
This is also a rare mineral; I have seen but one crystal pure and 
transparent. Small specimens cut into gems are sometimes to be got 
in Ekaterineburg under the name of “malina sherl.’”’ Smoke topaz 
is met with in many places in the Oural—some beautifully transparent, 
which they cut into seals of most elegant form. 
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At page 110, we have an interesting account, part of 
which we copy, of the re-discovery of the Damascene 
sword-blades, through the genius and industry of Ge- 
neral Anossoff : 


These works had been under the care and management of Colonel 
Anossoff for many years previous to 1847, in the Spring of which I 
first made his acquaintance. During this long period the colonel had 
turned his attention to the ancient art of damascening arms, which 
had long been lost in Europe; and he, by indefatigable zeal, with 
much skill, succeeded in rescuing this long-lost art from oblivion. Be- 
ing placed on the confines of Asia, where damask blades are still held 
in high estimation, he had opportunities of seeing sabres, ataghans, 
and daggers of great value, which some of the Asiatic chiefs still pos- 
sess; also of procuring specimens through the aid of the caravans from 
Khiva, Bokhara, and even India. Added to this, General Perroffsky, 
the governor of Orenburg, and commander-in-chief of the army in this 
region, had one of the rarest private collections of ancient and modern 
arms in the world, and with a liberality which so truly characterizes a 
great mind, placed it at the disposal of Anossoff. Select examples 
were taken to Zlataoust, their material and fabrication studied with 
untiring assiduity, and chemical experiments resorted to, until, step 
by step, and after years of toil, damascene sabres and arms were pro- 
duced, perhaps unequalled even in ancient, certainly never approached 
in modern times. 


The reader will be struck with the fact that there is 
more comfort and enjoyment in many parts of Siberia 
than could be expected. Thus in a place called Barna- 
oul, on the river Oby, Mr. Atkinson speaks of “ agreea- 
ble society.’ There are three ladies who play well on 
the piano, and very respectable amateur concerts, Xc., 
are given. 

There is much fine scenery in different parts of Sibe- 
ria, especially of the wild kind. The game is interesting 
tothe sportsman. One night a pack of wolves attacked 
their camp among the Mongol Tartars. They found 
in the morning that they had killed eight. 

A beautiful gem of scenery is thus described. A 
sketch of it is also given: 
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After spending three days in this elevated locality, we returned to- 
ward the plain by another route, and visited Tamchi-Boulae, or Drop- 
ping Spring, and a magnificent one it is. It lies at the foot of the Ala- 
tou, and the opposite view gives but a faint representation of its beauty. 
The water comes trickling out of the rocks in thousands of little 
streams that shine like showers of diamonds, while the roc ks, which 
are greatly varied in color, froma bright yellow to a deep red, give to 
some parts the appearance of innumerable drops of liquid fire. There ~ 
are several small grottoes in these rocks, and the water drops into a 
large basin, which runs over fallen masses of stone in a considerable 
stream. 


There is very much that is interesting in this book, 
and the cheerful, manly spirit of Mr. Atkinson, makes 
it pleasant travelling with him. The different chiefs 
or sultans of the Tartars are described, if not with the 
graphic power of Stephens or Curzon, yet with some 
skill. These books of travel make one feel that, except 
among nations merely savage, there is more that is 
endurable in life than we usually suppose. 


THE HEROIC conduct of the martyrs of Madagascar 
has made that island interesting to all. The main 
facts, as published previously to these visits of Mr. 
Ellis, were, we believe, well known. Radama, the late 
King, earnestly favored Christianity, and many converts 
were made; but, upon his death, the Queen—now 
sixty-eight years of age—determined to suppress Chris- 
tianity, and when the native Christians refused to relin- 
quish their religion, a number were martyred. An 
account, beautiful in its simplicity, was written of their 
martyrdom, by one of the natives. We copy—all we 
can make room for—the close of it. 


When the officer was gone, they took those eighteen away to put 
them to death. The fourteen they tied by the hands and the feet 
to long poles, and carried on men’s shoulders. And these brethren 
prayed, and spoke to the people, as they were being carried along. 
And some who beheld them, said that their faces were like the faces 
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of angels. And when they came to the top of Nampaminairina, 
they cast them down, and their bodies were afterwards dragged to 
the other end of the capital, to be burned with the bodies of those 
who were burned alive. 

And as they took the four that were to be burned alive,* to the 
place of execution, these Christians sang the 90th hymn, beginning, 
‘When our hearts are troubled,’ each verse ending with, ‘Then re- 
member us.’ Thus they sang on the road. And when they came 
to Faravohitra, there they burned them, fixed between split spars. 
And there was a rainbow in the heavens at the time, close to the 
place of burning. Then they sang the hymn 158: f 


‘ There is a blessed land, 
Making most happy, 
Never shall the rest depart, 
Nor cause of trouble come.’ 


That was the hymn they sang after they were in the fire. Then 
they prayed, saying, ‘O Lord, receive our spirits; for thy love to 
us. And lay not this sin to their charge.’ 

Thus they prayed as long as they had any life. Then they died; 
but softly—gently. Indeed, gently was the going forth of their 
life. And astonished were all the people around that beheld the 
burning of them there. 


Twenty years having passed away since the last 
English missionaries had left Madagascar, the London 
Missionary Society, naturally anxious to know the con- 
dition of things, requested Mr. Ellis to visit the coun- 
try, not as a missionary, but as an English traveller, 
bearing a message from the Government. Lord Claren- 
don very kindly authorized this. 

Mr. Ellis sailed in 1853. Mr. Cameron, a resident 
of the Cape of Good Hope, accompanied him from that 
place. They went to the Mauritius, where they were 
kindly received by the British authorities and the 


* These were nobles. 

+The numbers refer to the collection of printed hymns in the native lan- 
guage. The translation is verbal and literal, not a metrical rendering of 
the meaning. 
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merchants, both of whom were anxious for the re-open- 
ing of the trade with Madagascar. Mr. Ellis made 
three visits to that island; the first in company with 
Mr. Cameron. They landed at the port of Tamateve, 
on the eastern coast. On the first visit, they were 
refused permission to visit the Queen, because she had 
laid it down as a condition of re-opening trade and 
intercourse with the English, that she should be paid 
$15,000. This sum the merchants at the Mauritius 
raised, and Mr. Ellis returned with it. 

It may be proper to mention that the Malagasy have 
been trading with us during this time. The principal 
‘trade with America was in fire-arms, for which they 
exchanged native products. In this connection, we 
may mention a noble triumph of humanity in the per- 
son of Capt. Ludlow, an American whaler, in rescuing 
the crew of an English vessel—for which we would 
make room if we could. 

On Mr. Ellis’ second visit, the cholera had broken 
out with great violence at the Mauritius, and this was 
assigned as the reason of the Queen for declining to re- 
ceive him. Mr. Ellis, accordingly, gives an interesting 
episode of his tour among the Missions in South Africa, 
at the request of the ondon Society. 

After a visit to England, he returned with admirable 
perseverance, and was successful in obtaining permis- 
sion to go to Antananiriva, the capital, and spend a 
month. He was admitted to two audiences of the 
Queen, but was unsuccessful in obtaining permission to 
remain longer than the month. He was treated very 
politely by the Queen, but no opportunity was allowed 
of private conversation with her, nor was the subject 
of Christianity entered upon with the Government. 

It may be proper to mention here, that the first mis- 
sionaries from the London Society arrived in Mada- 
gascar in 1818. They proceeded, after the ratification 
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of a British treaty, to the capital, in 1820. In ten 
years, from ten to fifteen thousand of the people had 
learned to read, and many of them to write, a few made 
some progress in English, and a number became Chris- 
tians. About one thousand or fifteen hundred boys 
had been trained as workmen in iron, which abounds 
in the country, and as carpenters, builders, tanners, 
curriers, shoemakers, &c., while the slave trade was 
abolished. 

Radama, who was greatly in advance of his time and 
people, died in 1828, at the early age of thirty-six. 
His nephew was nominated by the King as successor, 
but he was assassinated, and the wife of Radama be- 
came Queen. In 1855 Christianity was prohibited, 
and in 1836 the missionaries and artisans left the 
island. 

In June, 1845, difficulties having arisen with the 
foreign traders, one English and two French men of 
war landed at Tamateve, and failing to adjust the 
difficulties amicably, they burned the town. It was 
this that led to the prohibition of trade with the French 
and English. 

It is very remarkable that the severe measures of the 
government against Christianity did not at all succeed in 
extirpating it. “The attention of all classes was thereby 
drawn to the subject of religion, and the confidence of 
many in their idols appeared greatly weakened, while 
the Christians seemed to be confirmed in their faith by 
the severe ordeal through which it had sustained 
them.” 

In 1846, the Queen’s son, the prince royal, then in 
his seventeenth year, after much conference with some 
of the Christians, declared himself a Christian, and 
was baptized, and has ever since proved their generous, 
kind and faithful friend. Ramonja, a prince of the 
highest rank, the nephew of the Queen, has also de- 
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clared his belief in the truth of the Bible, and has stood 
firmly by the Christians, even sometimes pleading with 
the Queen in their behalf. 

A violent persecution occurred in 1849. The Queen 
considered her son, to whom she was much attached 
as the victim of witchcraft, and this, perhaps, helped 
on by political rivals of the prince, may have influenced 
this persecution. Two thousand persons were involved 
in it, and suffered various punishments, eighteen, as we 
stated, having been put to death. Some apostatized, 
but others, hitherto pagan, now joined the Christian 
ranks. 

Mr. Ellis was treated with great kindness. His in- 
terview with the prince and princess royal, and with 
the Christians, was exceedingly pleasant and gratifying. 
Public worship is prohibited, but there seems to have 
been no obstacle interposed to the freest private inter- 
course. Mr. Ellis is very properly reserved in regard 
to their religious intercourse, but long and interesting 
conversations were held. We should gather, from the 
whole tenor of the book, that, except among the pagan 
priests, Christianity is generally popular. 

The Malagasy are not negroes, but obviously from 
the same general stock as the Sandwich and Society 
Islanders. They are Polynesian. This, their language, 
character and appearance all show. The ruling race is 
called Hova. They seem much brighter than the 
Hawaiians, and, Mr. Ellis thinks, would improve rap- 
idly under instruction. The interest clustering around 
the young prince, now twenty-five, is absorbing. His 
life is hardly considered safe, particularly as he is not 
very cautious in regard to it. He seems to be as devoted 
to his mother as a son can well be. Mr. Ellis’ request 
that prayer may be offered in his behalf, is truly 
appropriate, 
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The state of civilization is in advance of our impres- 
sion in regard toit. Their dress, dwellings and manners 
all show much that is interesting. ‘The majority of 
the people certainly presented well proportioned, high, 
perpendicular foreheads. The foreheads of the women 
were not inferior to those of the men.” 

The island of Madagascar is larger than Great 
Britain and Ireland combined, and contains more than 
three millions of people. The Hovas do not seem, be- 
fore Radama’s time, to have extended much beyond 
Ankova, the central province of the island. But he, 
with the assistance of the fire-arms which he imported, 
extended their dominion much farther. 

In regard to the course pursued by the Christians, 
during the persecutions, Mr. Ellis makes these interest- 
ing remarks: 


It has been already stated that the government had forbidden 
the performance of any act of Christian worship under the severest 
penalties. There has, consequently, been no public worship, or 
other outward religious observance ; but I learned that in reference 
to those teachings which enjoin. the avowal of such as make pro- 
fession of their faith, and the uniting in fellowship for commemora- 
ting that ordinance whereby the disciples of the Lord Jesus do 
show forth his death until he come, they had been accustomed, in 
more than one locality, to follow as closely as possible the few sim- 
ple and affecting directions of the Saviour himself, and the illustra- 
tion of those, given by the great apostle of the Gentiles. They 
had, I was informed, at times found a difficulty with regard to the 
elements to be used; but, so far as their circumstances admitted, 
they had followed the word of inspired truth. Nothing traceable 
to the latent influence of idolatry, or commended by imaginary fit- 
ness or advantage had, so far as I heard, been introduced. I was 
informed that, although they knew the peril to which they were 
exposed, they had been accustomed to listen to the words of instruc- 
tion and encouragement, to sing the praise of the divine Redeemer, 
and to draw near the mercy-seat. These simple services were held, 
not only in the habitations of men, though chiefly at the midnight 
hour, but alone on the distant mountain’s side, in the dreary cavern, 
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or in the concealment of the remote, and almost impervious forest. 
pp. 185-6.! 


Mr. Ellis is a botanist, and describes the rich trees 
and flowers con amore. We should quote from these, as 
from other parts of the book, if we were not so pressed 
for space. The residence in the Mauritius affords 
scope for some very pleasant pictures. The book, in 
short, is interesting to a very wide circle of minds. 

To leave off with a pleasant impression, we quote 
the following touch of the esthetic : 


While sailing along in sight of Bourbon, we were told by some 
on board that there were great numbers of tamarind and other 
fragrant trees, and that at certain seasons of the year, the odors 
from the tamarind blossom and other flowers were wafted far over 
the ocean, perfuming the air. We were, however, beyond the 
reach of these odorous breezes, or the fragrant trees were not in 
blossom, for none of the perfume reached us, or we might have 
realized the truth of Milton’s lines— 


As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odors from the spicy shores 
Of Araby the Blest; with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


i.—THE GREEK TESTAMENT: With a critically revised Text: A Digest of 
various Readings: Marginal References to verbal and idiomatic usage: 
Prolegomena: and a critical and exegetical Commentary. For the use of 
Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry Atrorp, B. D., Minister of 
Quebec Chapel, London, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
Four Volumes. Vol. I. containing the Four Gospels. New York: Harpers. 
1859. pp. 835. 


This splendid work is one of the best things ever done by the 
Harpers. It is an exact reprint of the English edition. It is, in 
short, the critical edition of the New Testament. 

One chapter of the Prolegomena gives a very interesting and 
complete account of the previous editions. 1. The received text. 
2. The “first systematic attempt as embracing in itself some pre- 
vious partial ones””—that of Griesbach, 1796—1806. 3. The next 
considerable attempt, by Dr. Scholz, late Roman Catholic pro- 
fessor of sacred literature at Bonn. 4. Lachmann’s in 1831 and 
1842. This, Mr. Alford does not regard as valuable. 5. Muralt’s, 
1846, on which Mr. Alford does not place much dependence. 6. 
Dr. Tischendorf’s, Leipzig, 1841 and 1849. The second is by far 
the most important. Mr. A. considers Tischendorf’s text as very 
far superior to any which preceded it. Yet he adds: ‘The fact of 
my not having adopted it myself will show that I do not consider 
this praise to be in all cases deserved. His book is very unequal. 
It will be found that the differences between us are both numerous 
and important.” 

Mr. Alford gives, 1. His corrected text. 2. The various read- 
ings from Scholz, Lachmann and ischendorf. (ed. 2.) These, by 
an ingenious system of abbreviations, are brought into a very small 
space, considering the mass of information given. 3. Critical 
notes. The text, speaking roughly, takes up one-fourth of the 
book; the various readings, one-fourth; the notes, one-half. Then 
there are marginal references, in regard to which Mr. A. says: 
“The references are not those usually printed in other editions. 
Those are references to the subject-matter of the text, and are most 
useful and necessary to every biblical student. As, however, they 
are now to be found in many editions of our English Bible, it 
seemed unnecessary to reprint them here. Instead of them, I have 
drawn up a body of references to verbal and idiomatical usages, 
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which I hope will be found an addition to an apparatus criticus, as 
tending to éxhibit, simultaneously with the text itself, the peculiari- 
ties and dzaé Asyopeva of the passage under consideration.” 

Any one who has edited or printed will be prepared to appreciate 
the following: “No reference has been inserted which has not 
been verified; and I trust that the accuracy of the printing has 
corresponded to my earnest desire that the whole may be found 
correct.” 

Mr. A. makes the interesting remarks that the Apocrypha ap- 
proaches even more nearly than the LXX. to the peculiar Hellenis- 
tic style of the New Testament, and that Xenophon is particularly 
useful among classic writers, for the New Testament. The descrip- 
tion of the apparatus criticus will be found very convenient. 
These are MSS. uncial and cursive, ancient versions and the Greek 
and Latin Fathers. 

We cannot too earnestly commend this noble work. If any of 
our wealthy friends, our church sessions or trustees, or any groups 
of ladies desire our opinion of a valuable present for their minister, 
we recommend Alford’s Greek Testament. 


II.—COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. By Dr. Avcustus 
Tuoruck. Translated from the German. By CuHarvers P. Kraut, D. D. 
Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1859. pp. 440. 


This translation is not by Dr. Krauth, of the Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, but by his son—pastor of the Lutheran Church at Pittsburgh. 
There are seven editions of the Commentary, as we learn from the 
translator’s Preface. The first was published in 1826, the second 
in 1828, the third in 1831. None of these were translated. The 
fourth appeared in 1833, and was translated by the Rev. A. Kauf- 
man, minister of the Episcopal church in Andover. ‘The fifth edi- 
tion appeared in 1837, and the sixth in 1844. The latter was 
materially altered. From this, Dr. Krauth’s translation was begun 
in 1854, and was ‘‘sufficiently advanced to have been furnished for 
the press in 1855.” Meanwhile, a seventh edition dated July 2, 
1857, made its appearance. Dr. Krauth has drawn additions from 
this, which are included in brackets. He thinks this plan better 
than a translation from either the sixth or seventh editions, because 
‘‘in the seventh, much of the most valuable matter of the sixth is 
omitted, under the supposition that the reader has access to the 
earlier editions.” 

It is surely unnecessary for us to commend Tholuck. It is more 
to the purpose to say that the translation strikes us as well done, 
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It is not, indeed, that perfection of translation where the very form 
of the original is reproduced, nor that kind where, as in Coleridge 
and Longfellow, the translation is finer than the original. Still, it 
is well done. The meaning is clearly rendered, and in good 
English. We are not charmed by the style, but we are not re- 
pelled. We hope that our German friends will continue to give us 
such books. 


lil.—THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPDIA: A popular Dictionary of 

General Knowledge. Edited by Grorce Riptey and Cuartes A. Dawa. 

Volume VI. New York: Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: J. McFarlan, 

Agent. 1859. pp. 772. 

The Cyclopedia is proving itself, in the main, excellent. There 
are some sixty contributors to this volume, which extends from 
Cough to Education. We give some of the Authors, with the sub- 
jects. For example: H. C. Baird furnishes the Dallases and Mr. 
Duponceau; Erastus Brooks furnishes Judge Cranch: the editor 
of the Washington Constitution, Lord Derby and B. D’Israeli; Dr. 
Tryon Edwards, President Day and the Dwights; Edward Everett, 
Thomas Dowse; Professor Felton, Demosthenes; Mr. Hildreth, 
Creole, Dumont; Mr. Hillard, Charles Dickens ; Professor Lowell, 
Dante, &e., Ke. 

It will be seen that the principle is to entrust an article to some 
one interested in the special topic. If this produce eulogistic arti- 
cles, they are the more earnest and interesting. This cyclopedia 
is the place to turn for information on almost any topic. Its suc- 
cess is becoming more and more decided. 


IV.—MOSAICS. By the Author of “Salad for the Solitary,” &c. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1859. pp. 420. 


“Salad for the Solitary” and ‘Salad for the Social” have gained 
for the author a high reputation. ‘ Mosaics” is, like them, a 
congeries of extracts on such topics as ‘ Author-craft,” “Youth 
and Age,” “The Witchery of Wit,” &c., interspersed with remarks 
of the author. To give a brick of the house, we quote from p. 269, 
seq. : 

“The Deserted Village” had for its locale, the hamlet of Lissoy, County 
Westmeath, Ireland. The name of the schoolmaster was Paddy Burns. A 
dame called Walsey Cruse, kept the ale-house. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds says: ‘Calling upon Goldsmith one day, I found him 
in the double occupation of turning a couplet and teaching a pet dog to stand 
upon his haunches. The last lines in the page were still wet—they form a 
part of the description of Italy— 
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“By sports like these are all their cares beguiled; 
The sports of children satisfy the child.’ 


Goldy joined in the laugh, and acknowledged that his boyish sport with the 
dog, suggested the stanza.” 

Campbell writes to a relation in America in relation to Hohenlinden: 

“Never shall time efface from my memory, the recollections of that hour 
of astouishment and suspended breath, when I stood with the good monks of 
St. Jacob, to overlook a charge of Klonau’s cavalry upon the French, under 
Grennier, emcamped below us. We saw the fire given and returned, and 
heard, distinctly, the sound of the French pas de charge. <A park of artillery 
was opened just beneath the walls of the monastery. My love of novelty 
now gave way to personal fear; and [ took a carriage back to Landshut.” 


There is no very extraordinary extent of reading shown in this 
volume, but it is a good summer book, with pleasant thoughts in it 
from various quarters. 


V.—POEMS. By Anne Wuitney. New York: Appleton & Co. 1859. pp. 
191. 


No word of preface. No intimation beyond “Anne Whitney.” 
Is, then, the critic to say calmly and quietly just what he thinks ? 
It is this, then. There is not much poetry here, just now; but 
there is extraordinary capability. Young, enthusiastic readers, full 
of vague aspirations, undeveloped philosophies and pulsations of 
the universe, will see here more poetry in performance than grave 
old gentlemen like ourselves. But poetry is thought melodiously 
uttered, and therefore, the best we can say of this volume is, that 
there is great potentiality in it—power to do, but not much done. 
Nobody but a poetess in posse could have written this sonnet, 
and yet it is not poetry, and not one person in a hundred can make 
any sense out of it. It is one of “Five Sonnets relating to 
Beauty.” ’ 
I dreamed an angel, Angel twice, through death, 
Wrought us another ‘‘ Night.” A stately dream, 
Where reconciling Infinites did seem 
To fold round life’s perplexities, and wreath 
Its ancient glooms with stars:—a marble breath 
From Art’s serene, fresh, everlasting morn, 
Where the dull worm of earthly pain is born 
To winged life henceforth, and busieth 
With golden messages its mortal hours. 
O, the Divine, earth would have wronged and slain! 
Its pangs are rays above her falling towers 
Of lovelier truth—breaths of a sweet disdain 
Shedding strange nothingness on meaner pain, 
Drops of the bleeding god that turn to flowers. 
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This is like the parts of Shelley and Mrs. Browning that their 
admirers have given up as too hard. It is making poetry a severer 
study than mathematics. It is like the new chess-school, who make 
their play harder than work itself. Poetry is one of the fine arts ; 
not a machine more intricate than any in the patent office. We 
know that nobody ever understood the Christabel, and when a 
poetess has written things equal to the Ancient Mariner, Genevieve, 
Chamouni and Kubla Khan, she may write something as unintelli- 
gible as Christabel—provided it be as beautiful. 

It is very remarkable that, as society becomes flatter and flatter, 
poetry becomes more and more mystical, weird, self-involved, sub- 
jective and intense. Greek poetry, in its surpassing beauty—grow- 
ing out of an wsthetic society—is easily intelligible to those who 
can read the original; and that of the age of Shakspeare and 
Elizabeth, is not only as bright as the sunbeams, but as clear. It 
was not until the invention of steam engines and the cotton gin, 
until society was flattened out into so dead a level that passenger 
railways, carrying every body that can pay five cents, can go freely 
over it, a society from which all thought is scrupulously banished, 
that poets took to the high ideal. Truly, extremes meet, reactions 
are inevitable, and moral laws, no less than physical, will have their 
way. 

We give, in justice to the fair authoress, a sonnet from which the 
thought can be extracted, as a Pennsylvania boy gets out chestnuts 
—by squeezing open the burrs, to the risk of his tender fingers. The 
chestnuts, as the reader will see, are worth the trouble: 


CONTINENCE. 


I pledge you in a cup not overbrimming, 

Though heirs to all, God knows our weak hearts best, 
And tempts us gently from our downy nest, 

To the wide air. Yon fresh horizon dimming, 

And tempering to our thought, the abysses, gleaming 
Beyond; eternity’s severe, pure light 

Soft prismed by time; and love, the infinite, 

Through human founts intelligibly streaming, 

Teach us that heaven withholdeth but to fill: 
Grasping thou would’st lose all. Wait then and see, 
Tn the old press of duty steadfast still, 

How comes the unexpected god to thee; 

How the wild Future, that now mocks thy clasp, 
Lies trembling in the Present’s nervous grasp. 


As we presume that the authoress is young, we will venture to 
advise, first, that her thoughts be brought out clearly and distinctly, 
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and, next, a careful study of Gray and Longfellow for melody and 
careful chposing of the best words. 

The Hymn to the Sea shows much power, though it is too pal- 
pably like Shelley, as to the manner. The vague yet intense thought 
is the authoress’ own. 


VI.—A COMPENDIUM OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, Chronologically 
arranged; with Biographical Sketches of the Authors, and Selections from 
their Works. By Cuartes D. Crevetanp. Philadelphia: E.C.& J. Biddle- 
1859. pp. 784. 

This edition of Professor Cleveland’s work is a great improve- 
ment upon the first. The characteristic defects are still visible, but 
in a mitigated degree, and we hope for a third edition in which they 
will be still further removed. They are, that while the book pro- 
fesses to be a compendium of American literature, it is quite too 
sectional, and while professing to contain literature, it is too 
vehemently partisan. If it were announced as a ““Compend of 
New England literature, having special Anti-Slavery and Congre- 
gational tendencies, with occasional notices of other American 
Authors,” all would be well, and we should know just what to ex- 
pect; as it is, we feel that the Professor is keyed up too high on 
one subject for an impartial editor, and that he cannot free himsel¢ 
from the fixed belief that Boston is ‘‘the hub of the universe.” 

Our readers will not misunderstand us. Professor Cleveland has 
an entire right to his opinions on the subject of slavery. We sym- 
pathize with them to a certain extent, but whether they should be 
thrust prominently forward in a Compend of Literature, is the 
question. And so in regard to his passion for New England. 

There are, for example, no extracts from Henry Clay, or Legaré, 
or Judge Berrien, or Mr. Crittenden, or Mr. Bell, or Patrick 
Henry, or John Sergeant, or Nicholas Biddle, among politicians. 
There are no extracts from Samuel Davies, or Dr. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, or Dr. Griffin, or Dr. Blackburn, or Dr. Wilson, or Olin, or 
Bascom, or Williams, or Bedell, or Nelson, or Bruen, or Larned, or 
Dod. Were not some of these ministers as able, or as eloquent, as 
Dr. Andrews Norton, or Henry Ware, Jr., or Leonard Bacon, or 
Dr. Cheever, or Andrew P. Peabody? We are aware that Mr. 
Cleveland is more familiar with New England than with the other 
small remainder of the United States, but literature should be 
broad, comprehensive, unsectional. Then why take so much pains, 
in such a book, to praise the ‘‘Independent” newspaper as “admira- 
ble?” &c., &e. - 

These allowances made, we can honestly commend the work as 
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containing much at which we have reason to exult as Americans. 
It is a noble tribute to the national genius and culture. Nor must 
the reader suppose that men from the Middle States, or Western 
or Southern men are excluded, for this is by no means the case. 
Forty-six authors, born in the Middle States, are introduced, and 
seventeen born in the Southern States, and the selection includes a 
very large proportion of those who, by general consent, would be 
considered our best writers. The extracts, too, are made with taste, 
and care is taken that the estimates in regard to genius and learn- 
ing shall be correct. On the whole, we regret that where there is 
so much to commend, we find it necessary to put in any caveat. 


VU.—ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC; designed as a Manual of Instruction. 
By Henry Corres, A. M., Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Pennsylvania, &c. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1859. pp. 367. 


The excellence of this treatise, as a text-book, consists in its 
clearness and comprehensiveness. Professor Coppée makes himself 
understood, and he gathers into his work all that relates to the sub- 
ject. These are great merits. “Holding, with Dr. Campbell, that 
Rhetoric is allied to Logic in the sense as well as to Grammar in the 
expression, the author has attempted to give a clear exposition of 
the art of constructing discourse.” 

This is not a philosophic treatise on Rhetoric; nor must the 
geueral reader look for new matter in it. It is a text-book for stu- 
dents, digesting in a lucid manner all the mass of known and 
hitherto elaborated particulars which enter practically into the 
subject. 


VIIl.—CHURCH PSALMIST; or, Psalms and Hymns, designed for the Public, 
Social and Private use of Evangelical Christians. Containing, also, direc- 
tions for Musical Expression. With Supplement. Fifty-third Edition- 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. pp. 723. 


This is the Book of Psalms and Hymns of the General Assem- 
bly, with the Supplement ordered to be prepared by the Publication 
Committee. It gives us no common degree of pleasure to be able 
to write these words. The mere fact that it is the Assembly’s book, 
that we may now have a uniform psalmody, ought to go very far 
towards introducing this book into every one of our churches, and 
the fact that the purchase of it goes to support our Publication 
Committee, is another strong reason. 

But independently of this, we think very highly of the book itself. 
It was prepared with very great care, and with special reference to 
its lyrical character. Much time was spent over the Supplement, 
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and many hands contributed to it. It adds 129 hymns. The whole 
number of hymns is now 834. We do not claim perfection for our 
Psalm and Hymn Book, but we do not believe that any branch of 
the Church has, on the whole, a better one, and we think that any 
one of our churches will lose by using any other book than that 
recommended and owned by their own General Assembly. Any 
alteration needed in future can be made by authority of the Assem- 
bly, and thus uniformity be introduced into all our churches. 


IX.—ELOQUENCE A VIRTUE; or, Outlines of a Systematic Rhetoric. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Francis THEREmIN. By WiIttiam G. T. 
SHepp. With anintroductory Essay. Revised Hdition. Andover: Warren 
F. Draper. 1859. pp. 216. 

The theory of this work, startling as it sounds at first, is, says Pro- 
fessor Shedd, “true in its substance. It teaches that Eloquence is 
moral in essence ; that it has a moral origin, moral means and move- 
ment, anda moral end. It teaches, with what may seem pertinacity 
to some, that in its substance and its accidents, its primary laws and 
secondary rules, Eloquence is ethical.” 

“Tt is the position of Theremin, that Eloquence is more strictly of 
Virtue, than of the nature of Science, or of the nature of Vine Art. 
Its essential quality and properties, he contends, are more properly 
ethical than scientific or artistic. Neither a scientific nor an artistic 
talent can become the living fountain of Eloquence. Only a moral 
force can.” ‘That theory will be most successful, will explain most 
phenomena and exert the most beneficial influence upon the student, 
which assumes that the practical and moral element in Hloquence 
is the fundamental and dominating one, and that the philosophic 
and zsthetic elements are subsidiary to this.” 

Quintilian’s definition, he says, originated with the elder Cato: 
“ The orator is an upright man, who understands speaking.” 

Professor Shedd, in his fine Introductory Hssay, after laying down 
the basis of the theory as above, proceeds to show how differently this 
theory will act, from that which makes Eloquence merely a Fine Art. 
As 1. Upon the studies of the Orator. 2. In respect to the models 
of the Orator. He then proceeds to the general nature of Rhetoric, 
and particularly its position and influence in the system of liberal 
education. 

It would be a great thing thus to elevate Rhetoric. We pause often 
in sadness, sometimes in bitterness, over the condition of America. 
We see the mass of men, while yielding unstinted homage here and 
there to a truly great orator, yet utterly misled by mere flash, both in 
Church and State. The incapacity of judging between the true and 
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the false in rhetoric, seems utter. The man who should fill his soul 
with these high theories of Theremin and Professor Shedd, and who 
should be led by them to the noble and thorough preparation they in- 
volve, where would be his audience? What church would choose him 
as their pastor, what constituency would send him to Congress? A 
pulpit mountebank, or a mere constructer of smooth sentences of 
common place, with a good presence and voice, would utterly eclipse 
him in the one department, and a pot house politician, with a capacity 
for shaking hands, would throw him over in the other. And the 
saddest of it is, that it grows worse instead of better. The demand for 
thoroughly valuable, thoroughly grounded men grows less and less, 
and one never sees a clear headed, ingenuous young man, thoroughly 
master of his profession, stainlessly honorable, of a fine taste and able 
to go down to first principles, whether in law or divinity, without deep 
pity. What is he to do? Nobody wants him. “The public,” we 
said not long ago to one of our most valuable ministers, ‘‘are so sus- 
ceptible of humbug!” “Susceptible!” said he, “they dnsist upon 
humbug, they will have it.” 


X.—THE PASHA PAPERS. Epistles of Mohammed Pasha, Rear Admiral of 
the Turkish Navy, written from New York, to his friend Abel Ben Hassen. 
Translated into Anglo-American from the original manuscripts. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1859. pp. 312. 

These Papers come in very apropos of the subject of which we 
have just been treating. ‘hey are one of the many imitations of the 
Citizen of the World, and intended to hit hard our vanities, follies 
and wretched shams. They are moderately well done. Written in 
the vein of Curtis, they are not so philosop hical as his Lotus Hating, 
nor so caustic as the Potiphar Papers. They are amusing and useful, 
for they are directed precisely at those points that are most vulnerable ; 
though how to cure evils that religion, patriotism, or what common 
sense and culture we have, cannot reach, we hardly know. Let satire 
be tried, though a French fashion has evidently a thousand times 
more influence than all our books. 


XI.—ELEMENTS OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY; Analytical, Synthetical and 
Practical. By Hussarp Winstow, D. D., author of Intellectual Philosophy. 
Third Edition. New York: Appleton & Co. 1859. pp. 480. 

Dr. Winslow’s is a philosophy of common sense. He looks over 
the ground as laid down by other philosophers in various ages and 
countries, and then applying his own judgment, and laying aside use- 
less verbiage, he deduces a clear and sensible view of the whole sub- 
ject. 
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He divides Moral Philosophy into five parts. 1. The natural motive 
powers. 3. The rational motive powers. 3. Moral action. 4. Prin- 
ciples. 5. Code of duties. 

The reader will find very little to dissent from in this excellent 
volume. Dr. Winslow has taken pains to avoid the parade of learn- 
ing, and to express himself plainly; he avoids metaphysical hair-split- 
ting and any extended controversies. He states his principles with 
scientific exactness and brevity, but, as is meet, a kind and elevated 
religious, patriotic and social spirit appears in the whole. Our com- 
mendation of the work is very cordial. We would go more into 
minutiz, with some extracts, were we not pressed for room. 


XTI.—MORALITY AND THE STATE. By Simeon Nasu. Columbus, Ohio: 
Follett, Foster & Co. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1859. pp. 442. 


This is an excellent book. Its principles are sound, and if they 
were believed and practised, would do great things for the country. 
Judge Nash says that he wrote it because his mind was full of it. It 
begins with the principles of moral science, which are first elaborated, 
and are then applied to social life and to the State. These principles 
are clearly stated and put upon their right basis. 

The reader must not look for any remarkable originality, but it is 
clear and to the purpose. 


XIII.—THE CHRISTIAN LAW OF AMUSEMENT. By James LronarpD 
Corninc, Pastor of Westminster Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. Buf- 
falo: Phinney & Co. Philadelphia: For sale by Lippincott & Co. 1859. 
pp- 102. 


In one of our Articles on Young America,* we said: “Other men 
may try other methods, but we will try to create a conscience concern- 
ing the health and social life of Young America.” And we concluded 
our Article by saying: ‘For our part, we lay this matter upon the 
conscience of the Church, and upon the good sense of the American 
people. We have told them the evils of the present system as plainly 
as we could find language to do it with; and if they will not listen to 
us, we cannot help it.” 

It has greatly encouraged us to find that the ministry, and espe- 
cially our own ministry, who are apt to be pioneers, are seriously 
taking up this matter of amusement. It seems to us that this sub- 
ject, including the proper organization of society, is by far the most 
serious one that an American is called to consider. Nothing is so 


* Presbyterian Quarterly Review, No. XVI. pp. 659. 695. 
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ruining the health, manners, religion, wealth, government, and so 
preventing a true progress of the country, as its execrable obstinacy 
in following stupid fashions that really give pleasure to no one. 

Mr. Corning has felt this to the soul, and with the energy and 
something of the feeling of an Ezekiel, he has risked his reputation 
by telling the truth. He has ‘collected himself” to meet all man- 
ner of cant, and we gladly give him an encouraging word. We 
ran the same risk, and have survived it. 

Mr. Corning’s chapters have the minor fault of want of taste in 
some places. Let him remember that the glorious invectives of 
Juvenal are the delight of all men for their beauty and sublimity, 
as well as for their force : 


Cum pars Niliacee plebis, cum verna Canopi 
Crispinus, Tyrias humero revocante lacernas, 
Ventilet cestivum digitis sudantibus aurum, 
Nee sufferre queat majoris pondere gemme: 
Difficile est Satiram non scribere. 


XIV.—DEBT AND GRACE, as related to the Doctrine of a future Life. By 
C.F. Hupson. Fourth Edition. Boston: Jewett & Co. 1858. pp. 472. 


There are three theories adopted by different classes who deny 
the eternal punishment of the finally impenitent. Ist. That all 
men are saved at once at death, or at the day of judgment. 2d. 
That after enduring a certain degree of punishment, the wicked 
are restored to the favor of God. Neither of these theories have 
much plausibility, or are likely, we think, to gain extensive favor. 

The third theory is the one advocated by Mr. Hudson, and is 
much more interesting and plausible than the others. It is, that 
our first parents forfeited life, physical as well as moral; that all the 
human race have the same disability; that the Redeemer cane to 
bring life and immortality to light, physically as well as morally ; 
that, of consequence, Christians only possess life, and that the 
wicked perish—pass out of being, because they separated, first, from 
the source of life, and next, because they refused to connect them- 
selves again with the source of life. 

This book is learned and able. Mr. Hudson has carefully studied 
the literature of the controversy. The arguments are quiet, clear, and, 
in general, candid. It is, by far, the ablest book we have ever read 
on the subject. Of course, it does not convince us that the ortho- 
dox view is erroneous, but we cannot believe that truth will suffer 
by fair and candid discussion. This theory has the immense advan- 
tage of maintaining the divinity of the Saviour, the depravity of 
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man, and the atonement. It differs from the received one only on 
the material point of the continued existence of the wicked. The 
book is worthy of a careful study and of a candid answer. The 
fact that, with all the natural feelings and sympathies of men in its 
favor, Universalism, in any form, makes so slow progress, is a very 
powerful argument against it. And we are compelled to say, 
though with deep sadness, that the plain sense of Scripture seems 
to leave no hope that a finally impenitent man can escape eternal 
conscious suffering. We cannot at all explain how this terrible 
truth consists with God’s infinite benevolence ; we can only say, 
that it appears to be taught, and that, if true, the All-Wise and 
All-Good has reasons of infinite validity for what He does. We 
bow in humble submission to a truth which passes understanding, 
and to the Will of a Being who cannot err and who is infinitely 
more kind and good than we are. 


XY.—PALISSY THE POTTER; or, The Huguenot, Artist and Martyr. A 
true Narrative. By C. L. BrigutweLtt. New York: Carlton & Porter. pp. 
235. 

Palissy is almost too well known now for eulogy. We will only 
advise every human being, old and young, who has not read his 
life, to do so. It is a romance, but a true one. 


XVI.—ROBERT AND HAROLD; or, The Young Marooners on the Florida 
Coast. By F. R. Govipme, of Georgia. With a Map and Illustrations. 
Seventh Edition. Philadelphia: W.S. & Alfred Martien. 1859. pp. 442. 


This is the well known Robinson Crusoe story that has excited 
so much interest. The reader sees that it has reached the seventh 
edition. To those looking round for an interesting book for their 
children, we recommend it very cordially. 


WE REGRET to be obliged to say that thirty Notices are omitted 
for want of room. 
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SESSIONS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
\UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON city, MAY 30th, 1852: 

The Assembly unanimously adopted the Report of the Committee 
on the Press, as follows : 

«¢ Your Committee are happy tolearn, and to call the attention of the Assem- 
bly to the fact, that since the meeting of the last General Assembly, several 
influential individuals in the City of Philadelphia and neighborhood, have 
made arrangements for the publication of a Quarterly, to be called the ‘* Pres- 
byterian Quarterly Review,’ under the editorial supervision and control of 
several of the most distinguished ministers in our connection, and that the 
first number has already issued from the press. In the full confidence that 
this Quarterly will be true to the principles of our branch of the Church, the 
Committee take pleasure in commending it to the approbation of this General 
Assembly, and the patronage of our ministers and churches.’’— Minutes of the 
Assembly, pp. 174-5. 


The time of publication of the Review has been changed from June, 
September, December, and March, to July, October, January, and April. 
Among the reasons for this are, that it now corresponds with the time of 
the publication of other Reviews, and that we shall be able to present a 
Review of the General Assembly two months earlier. 

‘The liberality of our friends in Philadelphia became recently neces- 
sary to continue the publication of the Review. In these circumstances 
we hope that our subscribers will not object to the plan of paying 
in advance. We send out with this number bills to our subseribers, and 
we hope that «ll who receive them will at once remdt by mail at owr risk. 
For $5 sent in advance, and in one payment, we will furnish two numbers, 
or credit two years, for $7 we will send three numbers, and for $9 four 
numbers, or credit a corresponding number of years. The price of the 
Review is $3, paid in advance ; $3 50 after six months, or $4 at the end 
of the year. Missionaries and Theological students pay only $2. 

The ministers of our Church will allow us to ask their assistance in 
increasing our list. One subscriber from each éhurch will place us in a 


comfortable position. 


Address the Editor: 
BENJ. J. WALLACE, 


Presbyterian House, 
No. 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Postrace, 4} cents, or eighteen cents a year in advance. Receipts will be inclosed - 
‘ ; 


in the Number succeeding the payment. ; =) 
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PR TLC 1. 
“OLD AND NEW SCHOOL” THEOLOGY. 


The existence of two denominations of Christians so 
nearly alike, and yet so widely separated from each 
other, as are the “Old and New School” Presbyterians, 
is a phenomenon which has probably never before oc- 
curred in the Church. In their theology; in the 
numbers of their churches, ministers, and members; in 
their views of the necessity of piety and of a thorough 
education as a qualification for the ministry—each now 
combining the views on this subject which were enter- 
tained by the two parties in the Church before the great 
separation in 1741; in their mode of presenting the 
truths of the Gospel; in the general type and character 
of the piety which they seek to promote; in their views 
of revivals and of missions, they more nearly resemble 
each other than do any other two denominations into 
which the great Christian family is divided, or than 
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either,of them resembles any other one of those de- 
nominations. ‘They stand almost equally aloof from 
other denominations; they are making progress at 
a ratio which is almost equal; they are intermingled 
in the same communities; their ministers to a great 
extent have been educated at the same colleges and 
seminaries; the classes of persons to whom they make 
their appeal, and on whom they rely for accessions 
to their churches, are, to a great degree, the same; 
they make substantially the same impression on the 
world around them; and yet, on many points, there 
are no two denominations that are wider apart. There 
must be, therefore, some material difference between 
them which operates to keep them asunder. It is to 
be presumed that the difference in the two denomina- 
tions is to be traced, in some measure at least, to the 
difference of views entertained on the subject of theo- 
logy, and it is the main purpose of this Article to inquire 
how far this is true. 

The two denominations agree in the name which 
they have adopted, and by which they choose to be 
distinguished from other branches of the great Chris- 
tian family. Both call themselves “The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America,” and in their 
charters; in the reports of their proceedings; in their 
public documents of every kind, they are known by 
this name alone. The names “Old School” and “New 
School” are mere terms of convenience, not known in 
the charters of either—names originally assumed and 
given by what are now called the “Old School,” and. 
admitted by the other as a matter of convenience only, 
and not as designating anything peculiar in their doe- 
trines or their practices:—as the names Puritan, Me- 
thodist, Quaker, and perhaps the name Christian itself, 
were names not originally assumed by those with whom 
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they are now so favorably associated, but were given 
as terms of reproach by their enemies, and were made 
respectable by the virtues of those to whom they were 
applied. 

Both agree in the Confession of Faith which expresses 
their doctrinal belief. Both receive, and as far as ap- 
pears, with equal sincerity, the Westminster Confession 
and Catechisms as the standard of their faith. Both re- 
quire assent to that Confession, and require it in the 
same language, of all who are ordained to the work of 
the ministry, and to the office of eldership in the Church. 
The “New School” receive the Confession as cordially 
as the “Old School.’ They are as tenacious of it; and 
they would do as much to defend it. They have 
neither made, nor do they propose to make, any altera- 
tion whatever in the Confession of Faith. Neither at 
the time of the division of the Church in 1838, nor 
since, have they changed one word or letter of that 
Confession, in respect to the assent to be given to it by 
candidates at their licensure, or by ministers at their 
ordination, or in any other respect whatever. 

Both enjoy the same legal protection, being recog- 
nised by the same name, and in the same manner, by 
the laws of the land. Their churches hold their char- 
ters in the same manner; they appeal under the same 
name to the courts when there is any question in which 
legal rights are involved; and both, though having the 
same name, have entire security in holding a large 
amount of property invested in churches, in theological 
seminaries, in buildings devoted to denominational pur- 
poses, and in benevolent endowments :—a security that 
is absolute alike against each other, and against all 
other denominations. Perhaps another case has never 
occurred where, under the same name, and with so little 
to distinguish them, property could be made so secure 
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to each respectively, or where without hesitation, and 
without confusion, the courts could adjudge so readily 
in determining where property belongs, or could protect 
any who are connected with either party from wrong 
as committed by the other. So far, indeed, as any 
legal decisions have been had, they are in favor of the 
“New School” as being the true Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, and are adverse to the claims of 
the “Old School;” but-still, by common consent of the 
churches and of the courts, it is understood that the 
law shall be construed as equally protecting both. The 
exact legal state of the case is this:—The great suit at 
Nisi Prius, under Judge Rogers, resulted in a verdict of 
the jury in favor of the “ New School,” and that verdict 
has not in form been reversed. The Supreme Court, 
in Banc, however, on an appeal, delivered an opinion 
by Chief Justice Gibson which was adverse to the 
claims of the “ New.School,” and contrary to the ver- 
dict obtained at Mist Prius, and ordered that there 
should be a new trial. It is to be admitted, undoubt- 
edly, that ifa new trial should occur under those instruc- 
tions of the Supreme Court, the former verdict would be 
reversed, and a jury would be instructed to find in favor 
of the claims of the “Old School.” But the new trial 
has never been had. Both parties appear willing to drop 
the matter where it is. In several subordinate cases, 
also, respecting particular churches, the decisions of the 
courts have been uniformly in favor of the “New 
School,” and the legislatures of Pennsylvania and New 
York have, without hesitation, granted charters, most 
liberal in their provisions, protecting property devoted 
to the denominational purposes of the “New School.” 
Both denominations are substantially agreed on most 
questions, and in the practical duties of religion. There 
has been no denominational difference in regard to the 
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proper modes of promoting the cause of religion; to the 
style of preaching; to temperance; to the obligation of 
the Sabbath; to the nature of Christian piety; to the 
divine origin of the Scriptures; to the theatre; to the 
opera; toseparation from the world; to holy living; to 
the sacraments and ordinances of religion. Whatever 
difference there may have been at any time on any of 
these subjects—and no difference has ever occurred pro- 
ducing agitation, or which could even have suggested a 
separation from each other—has gradually died away, 
and now on all these points they are nearly or quite 
harmonious; on a considerable part of them they are 
known to be distinguished from the views held by other 
denominations of Christians. 

Both denominations are, and have been always, the 
warm and decided friends of education—alike in refer- 
ence to the ministry, and to the great cause of learning. 
Unless the Congregational churches are an exception, 
there is no other denomination of Christians in our 
country which has made education so essential to its 
own progress, or which has regarded it so vital to the 
best interests of the Church and the State. Both are, 
indeed, firm believers in the doctrine that all human 
efforts in promoting the progress of society and the sal- 
vation of men, are unavailing without the aid of the 
Holy Ghost, and that all success in promoting the 
real welfare of man in any department of effort is to be 
traced to God; and yet there is no one denomination 
of Christians, unless it be in the case just referred to, 
“in which there is so deep a conviction of the value and 
the power of human learning. We feel just as certain 
that, wherever in our vast territory of the West, Pres- 
byterians, of either denomination, plant themselves, 
colleges and schools will spring up, as we do that roads 
will be constructed for public convenience, or bridges 
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built, gr mills erected, or houses reared for man to dwell 
in, or temples in which to worship the Creator. 

Both are distinguished by a certain type or form of 
religion. The word Presbytertanism in this respect, sug- 
gests a definite idea. The religion which that word 
suggests is calm, serious, earnest, staid, regular, intel- 
ligent, firm, decided. It is a religion which is opposed 
alike to mere formalism and mere feeling; a religion 
which is conservative in its essential character, but 
which welcomes progress; a religion which makes 
more of truth and doctrine than it does of emotion; 
a religion which demands a marked separation from the 
world, and yet a very faithful performance of duties in 
the world; a religion which is often interpreted by the 
world as severe, uncompromising, and rigid; a religion 
which depends for its triumphs not on impulse and ma- 
chinery, but on firm and inflexible principle. 

Both denominations, also, rely for success, in a great 
measure, on the same class of society. There are, in- 
deed, in both denominations, not a few of the poorer 
and humbler classes, and their principles teach them to 
regard and treat all such, in the matter of religion, as 
on the same level, and as entitled to the same rights, as 
those in the higher walks of life, whatever may be their 
complexion, and whatever their circumstances or em- 
ployments. There is, also, a fair proportion in each , 
denomination of the more “elevated” classes; of those 
who occupy the higher walks of life; of those who per- 
tain to the élite of society; of those who are in positions 
of trust and responsibility, but still these are not the ; 
ranks in which they expect most success, nor is their 
religion so adapted to these classes as is that of some 
other denominations. The Methodists, on the one 
hand—all honor to their zeal and self-denial—are better” 
adapted in their views of religion to the one class, and 
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the Episcopalians meet with greater success in the 
other—for in the estimation of one portion of mankind 
there was true piety and profound wisdom in the re- 
mark attributed to Charles II., that “‘Episcopacy is the 
only religion that is fit fora gentleman.” The strength 
of Presbyterianism lies between these two classes. It 
makes its appeal—so far as it has any distinct mode of 
appeal—to men of calm thought; to men in the active 
business of life; to men more marked by sober judg- 
ment than by excitability of temper; to those who have 
little fondness for the gayeties of life, and to those who 
are disposed to look with little interest, and with few 
aspirations, to the distinctions which are engendered 
and cultivated in the circles of fashion. We do not, 
by any means, affirm that this class of persons is not 
found in other denominations, we-say only that Pres- 
byterianism looks for its main success, or somehow jinds 
its main success, in the class now referred to. 

Both are friends of revivals of religion. They have 
not always been alike friendly to “revivals”—for there 
was a time within the recollection of many now living, 
when the “Old School” party in the Church looked with 
distrust, if not with disapprobation, on those mighty 
movements where many are brought simultaneously 
under the power of truth, and especially on the measures 
which were extensively employed in promoting revi- 
vals.of religion. It is certain that the “Old School” 
party looked with little sympathy or rejoicing on the 
work of grace which occurred under the earlier preach- 
ing of the Rev. Charles G. Finney, and his fellow-labor- 
ers; nor did they manifest any particular interest in the 
successful labors of the Rev. Mr. Nettleton, until he, in 
a great measure, abandoned the work of revivals, and 
became a champion for orthodoxy—until he moved 
quietly in their ranks, suggesting the existence of heresy 
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in the Church, and strengthening them in their suspi- 
cions that the “ New School” party had begun to lean 
towards Arminianism and Pelagianism. There were 
times, before the separation in 1838, when the “Old 
School” characterized the revivals which occurred under 
the preaching of “ New School” men as “wild-fire,’ “ex- 
travagance ” and “disorder;” when they made a point of 
denouncing, in no measured language, the measures em- 
ployed, or which were alleged to have been employed, 
in promoting revivals; when they held up the men 
who had been most active and successful in promoting 
revivals, to public reproach; and when they looked 
with doubt and suspicion on the religion which sprang 
from revivals. In part, the difference on these points 
was one of the real causes which laid the foundation of 
the division in 1838, and the appeal from this source 
was one of the most powerful means which the saga- 
cious leaders of the “Old School” party employed to 
alarm the Church in reference to the tendency of the 
‘‘New School” doctrines, and to bring about the “con- 
summation’? which they so “devoutly wished.’ But 
matters have changed, and, as things now are, the two 
denominations are more united in their views of revi- 
vals than any other two denominations are. This 
change has occurred partly, we are sometimes led to 
fear, because the “ New School” have lost something of 
the interest which they once had in revivals, but much 
more by the different views now prevailing in the “Old 
School” body on the subject. The two denominations 
now harmonize on that point as really as they do on 
those which have been just adverted to. The most of- 
fensive things ever charged on the “New School” 
party in the Presbyterian Church in the days of Mr. 
Finney and Mr. Nettleton, in the way of “measures,” 
embracing anaious seats and inquiry meetings; all those 
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things which ever occurred in the regions which they 
represented as “burnt over,” particularly in Western 
New York, have been fully adopted in “Old School” 
churches, and would be as likely to be vindicated now 
in the papers of their denomination as in any “ New 
School” paper in the land. Ina better sense, how- . 
ever, we think it due to candor and to truth to say that 
the “Old School” have gradually come up on the sub- 
ject of revivals until they are quite on a level, in this 
respect, with the “New School” portion of the Church. 
In the union prayer meetings, and in their efforts in 
their own churches, no one now could affirm that they 
have less zeal, or suppose that they differed at all on 
the subject, from the “New School” churches. 

Even on the “vexed” subject of slavery—that sub- 
ject which has done more to agitate the churches of 
this land than any other—they do not differ essentially 
in theory, or in the principles which they profess to 
hold. The celebrated declaration of the General As- 
sembly in 1818, strong as it is, expresses avowedly the 
views of both, and stands unrepealed on the public re- 
cords of the “Old School” as well as the “New.” No 
stronger public testimony on the subject of slavery has 
ever been issued by the “ New School” General Assem- 
bly than that which stands unrepealed on the re- 
cords claimed by the “Old School” as their own; and 
so far as testimony on the subject is concerned, a friend 
of slavery would find no more that is congenial with 
his views in one denomination than in the other. 
The two bodies did not separate on that ground, nor 
was there, at the time of the separation, any pecu- 
liarity of view on that subject which served to cha- 
racterize either of the two parties. The only difference 
now in relation to slavery is, that the subject has re- 
ceived an earlier attention in the “New School” than 
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in the “Old.” The “ New School” have simply carried out 
principles which are equally held and avowed by both bo- 
dies. They have been first in the order of time in a 
discussion which was certain to.ensue in both. They 
have the merits, at least, of consistency in daring to 
avow and to repeat their principles whatever might be 
the effect on their external prosperity. They have 
done no more than honest men ought todo in avowing 
at all times the principles which stand on their records; 
in réaffirming that testimony whenever there was a 
proper occasion for doing it; and in making a sincere 
effort to “efface this blot on our holy religion, and to 
obtain the complete abolition of slavery throughout 
Christendom, and if possible throughout the world.” 
Records of the General Assembly for 1818. With lit- 
tle comparative agitation; with a small loss to their 
numerical strength, and with the approbation and ad- 
miration of the world, they have safely gone through 
with a discussion which is certain yet to come, with 
much more that will be bitter and convulsive, and with 
the danger of a much wider schism, in the “Old School” 
—a discussion and agitation which, we believe, can- 
not be much longer kept out of that body. The posi- 
tion of the “New School” in this respect, is with, and 
the position of the “Old School” is against, the spirit of 
the Christian world. Remonstrances, memorials and 
appeals on the subject of slavery have been addressed, 
with entire propriety, to the Churches and ecclesiastical 
bodies of this land from Christians in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland; and from the Protestant Churches of 
France, Switzerland and Belgium, urging, on the ground 
of our common Christianity, the Churches in this land 
to lift a warning voice against the evils of slavery, and 
calling on them to take effective measures to separate 
themselves from it. The “New School” body has heard 
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this voice of appeal and remonstrance, and has placed 
itself in harmony with Christianity abroad, and in sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the age. The “Old School” 
have met these appeals and remonstrances with rebuke 
or silent contempt; have regarded -them as acts of in- 
termeddling which are not to be tolerated in Christian 
Churches; and have endeavored, thus far with most 
melancholy success, to calm down the feelings in their 
own body which demand that the subject shall be dis- 
cussed, and that the Church shall put itself practically 
in the position which it theoretically occupies by the 
Resolution of 1818. Wholly contrary to the exhortation 
in that celebrated document, though it stands unre- 
pealed on their own records, they are using their “ear- 
nest and unwearied endeavor” not to “abolish” the 
system of slavery, but to “abolish” all allusion in 
their churches to the evil; to repress all desire to ex- 
amine it; to shut out all debate on the subject in their 
General Assembly; to train up their young men in 
seminaries where they shall be in no danger of imbi- 
bing sentiments in favor of universal liberty, and so 
to organize and locate their seminaries of theology, and 
so to select their professors in those seminaries, that the 
anti-slavery spirit shall be most effectively rebuked and 
silenced, and that the next generation of ministers shall 
be as unfaithful to the principles avowed in 1818, and 
still professed by them, as are those of the present ge- 
neration. 


And yet there is a difference between these two de- 
nominations of Christians. There must be such a differ- 
ence as to be a sufficient philosophical reason to account 
for the fact that they were sundered from each other 
at all; that for more than twenty years they have been 
kept apart; and that, with all that there is of affinity be- 
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tween them, there is no tendency to re-union. That - 
difference pertains to more subjects than one, extend- 
ing into the general spirit of the two denominations, as 
well as to their views of theology. It is not our pur- 
pose in this Article to inquire into the causes of the 
separation of the two bodies, but to confine our remarks 
to one of the sources of difference—that which pertains 
to theology. The question is, whether there is any dif- 
ference between the two denominations on this subject, 
and if so, what it is. 

Both denominations, as we have already remarked, 
receive the Westminster Confession as the avowed 
standard of their faith; and, so far as appears, both ex- 
press their assent to that standard with equal sincerity. 
Both require assent to it in the same terms, as “‘con- 
taining the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures.” Both are Calvinistic, as distinguished 
from Arminians, Pelagians, Socinians. When two de- 
nominations thus express their belief in the same words; 
when they require of their candidates for the ministry 
the same assent to the standard of faith which they 
have adopted; when they persevere in this for a series 
of years with no attempt in either body to change that 
standard; when they do not even propose a modifica- 
tion in any respect of the Articles of that standard, it 
is to be presumed of each of them that they are sincere, 
and that they really intend to adhere to the doctrines 
to which they thus solemnly express their assent. No 
man has a right to question their sincerity; no man 
has a right to charge them with maintaining a false 
profession before the world. If there is a material dif- 
ference between them in doctrines, it is to be presumed 
that it must pertain to some points which are not ex- 
plicitly stated in the standard itself, or to some philo- 
sophical explanations of the doctrines to which they both 
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express their assent. It is to be presumed that the 
views which at first separated them, and which still 
keep them asunder, are such as are consistent with an 
honest maintenance of the ‘system of doctrine’ asserted 
in that standard to be ‘contained in the Scriptures.’ 
Both these denominations affirm that. Both maintain 
that the views which they hold are consistent with the 
‘system’ of truth called Calvinism as distinguished from 
Arminianism, Socinianism and Pelagianism; both re- 
gard the views which they hold to be consistent with 
an honest subscription to the Westminster Confession. 
The difference, therefore, between them, so far as per- 
tains to theology, must be a difference in the manner 
of presenting the doctrines which are fairly within the 
Calvinistic system, or in the modes of presenting that 
system before the world; and the difference must be 
confined to that, so far as the subject of theology is con- 
cerned. Beyond all question, if either denomination 
went in its doctrinal belief beyond the proper limits of 
Calvinism as laid down in the Westminister Confession ; 
if either became characteristically Arminian, Socinian, 
or Pelagian, they would lose all claim to be recognized 
as a Presbyterian denomination in the sense in which 
that term is applied to the two bodies. 

Now we believe that there is a material difference 
on the subject of theology between the two bodies in 
respect to the manner of presenting the Calvinistic sys- 
tem before the world; a difference, in respect to the 
success of preaching, and in a proper representation of 
the Calvinistic system, greatly in favor of the “New 
School.” We believe that, while they hold as truly 
to the ‘system’ of Calvinism as the “Old School” do, 
their manner of presenting the doctrines of that sys- 
tem is adapted to secure all the happy effects of the 
system on the minds of men, and to avoid the bad effects 
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which have always followed the presentation of that 
system in the manner in which it is held by the “Old 
School.” We believe that, while that difference is of 
such a nature that either view can be held in consistency 
with an honest subscription to the Westminster Con- 
fession, it is so great as to constitute a distinction of a 
very important character between the two denomina- 
tions,—and we cannot doubt that the difference of views 
entertained by the two parties in the Church, was one 
of the reasons why they were separated -at all, and is 
one of the reasons why they are still kept asunder. 
The “New School” always held, as they still hold, 
that the views which they entertain are entirely con- 
sistent with the fair interpretation of the Confession of 
Faith, and with the express terms of the Adopting Act 
of 1729. The “Old School” deny this. They assume 
that their interpretation of the Confession is the only 
correct interpretation, and for this, among other reasons, 
‘they drove the “New School” from their body. 

The best representation of the “New School” views 
would be found, beyond all question, in what has 
been commonly understood as the New England the- 
ology. In making use of this term, we employ it as 
it has been commonly employed, not as denoting any 
particular school in New England, but as a general term. 
denoting the system of theology which prevailed be- 
fore the foundation of the theological schools at New 
Haven and East Windsor. To the views of either of 
those schools, neither the “New School” body in the 
Presbyterian Church, in general, nor any of the leading 
men in the denomination, have committed themselves, 
yet they would regard it as proper to be stated that 
they maintain the general system of theology which has- 
prevailed in New England as contradistinguished from 
that which has prevailed in some portions of the Pres- 
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byterian Church. The system of theology here referred 
to, is that which is found in the works of President Ed- 
wards, Dr. Dwight, Dr. Bellamy, and Dr. Strong, and 
is substantially the same which is found in the works 
of Dr. Chalmers and Andrew Fuller. It is distinguished 
alike from the peculiarities of Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Emmons, 
Dr. Tyler, and Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor. It is the sys- 
tem which was embraced by Dr. Griffin and Dr. Rich- 
ards, and, in the Presbyterian Church, would find its best 
representation in the writings of those men. It is the 
Calvinistic system, more nearly resembling the views 
of Calvin himself than the views which are held at 
Princeton; the Calvinistic system fairly wrought out 
by a proper interpretation of the language of the New 
Testament; the Calvinistic system understood in con- 
nection with the command to preach the Gospel to all 
men, and to offer it freely to each and every child of 
Adam; the Calvinistic system, if we may so say, ad- 
justed to right views of mental philosophy, and to a pro- 
per sense of human responsibility :—the Calvinistic sys- 
tem not shaped by the views of mental philosophy which 
prevailed in the time of Turretin, and which pervade 
his theology, but the Calvinistic system in connection 
with the laws of mind as they are better understood un- 
der the teachings of modern mental philosophy. In 
the “New School” denomination, as in all other de- 
nominations of Christians, there would be found un- 
doubtedly some diversity of views on the subject of the- 
ology. There are those—not a large number, how- 
ever—who would accord with the “Old School” in their 
theology, and whose separation from that body was in 
no manner caused by a diversity of theological views ; 
there may be those, in small number, who would accord 
with the peculiar views of Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Emmons, 
or Dr. Taylor; but probably there would not be found 
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in the world, a body of men, who, on the whole, are 
more harmonious in their views of theology than the 
ministers of the “New School” Presbyterian Church. 
The elder Edwards laid the foundation of those views. 
He was a man once honored in the whole Presbyterian 
Church, and once it was not regarded as heresy to re- 
ceive and defend his views. ‘His sun went down at 
Princeton, and his sepulchre is there unto this day :”— 
a sepulchre that is honored, and will be honored by the 
world, whatever may be now the views entertained of 
his theology in the teachings of the Theological Semi- 
nary of the “Old School” there. He lies by the side 
of Dickinson, and Davies, and Burr, and Witherspoon; 
one—/facile princeps—deemed worthy to lie among the 
fathers and founders of the Presbyterian Church. Ed- 
wards never wrote a system of theology; but the ‘sys- 
tem’ in which his views have been best carried out, is, 
undoubtedly, that of Dr. Dwight; and, so far as we 
have any knowledge on the subject, there is no one 
‘system’ of theology that so well represents the views 
of the “New School” Presbyterian church as that of 
Dr. Dwight. 

The differences of views between the “Old” and 
“New School” denominations on the subject of theology 
relate mainly to three points:—to the effect of the sin 
of Adam on his posterity; to man’s ability; and to the 
atonement. In stating the difference between the two 
denominations on these points, we propose to refer 
merely to that which is commonly understood to be 
the difference, or which is apparent to the world in 
their teaching and their preaching. We shall refer to 
the systems as held respectively by the two denomina- 
tions, without meaning to say that every “Old School” . 
minister or member of that denomination maintains 
the exact phase of view which we shall refer to as 
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characterizing the denomination, or without meaning 
to say that there may not be members of the two de- 
nominations who would agree in regard to these points, 
or that there may not be ministers in the two bodies 
whose preaching on these topics would be found to be 
in entire harmony. But there are two systems on 
these points in the two denominations. The difference 
of views on these subjects had not a little to do with 
the division of the Church :—not as inducing the “‘ New 
School” hody to desire to be separated from their bre- 
thren, but because the “Old School” regarded their 
views as heretical and dangerous, and laid a plan as 
effective, and as dishonorable, as was the coup d’état of 
Louis Napoleon, to separate the “New School” from 
the Presbyterian church. The difference of view was 
manifested in the trials for heresy instituted, in these 
cases, by the “Old School” on these points :—the trial 
of men whom they, and the Church at large, regarded 
as representative men, and whose arraignment was not 
on account of any thing peculiar in their views as dis- 
tinguished from other portions of the “New School” 
party, but for holding the views which were supposed 
to be the views of the entire “New School” body. In 
neither case was the prosecution based on the charge 
that those who were accused held the opinions of Dr. 
Emmons, Dr. Hopkins, or Dr. Taylor: it was, and was 
understood to be, for holding the views known as 
New England views—those which, as we have said, 
would be best represented by the theology of President 
Edwards, Dr. Dwight, and Andrew Fuller. That dif- 
ference of view has gone into the two organizations. 
It characterizes the teachings of the theological profes- 
sors of the two bodies, and the preaching of tlhe minis- 
ters. It separates the theological seminaries as much as 
the churches; it divides Princeton and Allegheny and 
VOL. ViI.—24 
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Danville and Columbia on the one hand, from the Union 
Seminary and Auburn and Lane on the other, as really 
as it does the churches in Philadelphia, New York, 
Buffalo, or Chicago. 

The first point of difference relates to the effect of the 
transgression of Adam on his posterity. The “Old” 
and the “New School” hold alike that man is a fallen 
being; that he is wholly destitute of holiness until he 
is renewed by the Holy Spirit, and that the fact that 
he is thus fallen is to be traced wholly to his connection 
with Adam. They hold that Adam was made perfect, 
and that his fall, by a divine constitution, made it ab- 
solutely certain that all his posterity would sin; that 
the first moral development of the heart would be evil; 
that all the sin in the world is to be traced to that first 
apostacy. They alike agree that this alienation is total; 
that there is no germ of goodness in the soul that can 
by cultivation be developed into piety; and that no one 
enters heaven who is not renewed by the Holy Ghost, 
and saved by the merits of the Redeemer, and by the 
sovereign grace of God. It may be important to observe 
that this agreement between the two bodies extends to 
the following things :— 

(a.) They hold alike that the apostacy was veal. not 
a myth; that it was a sad fact in the history of man, 
and not a fiction of the imagination; that the statement 
in Genesis is a historical verity, and not a philosophical 
theory, devised as a theory to account for the un- 
doubted truth of the apostacy of the race. In account- 
ing for the pollution of streams that all flowed from a 
common source, and that branched off in various diree- 
tions, and that ran through distant lands, and that 
found their way at last to the ocean under different — 
Jatitudes or in different zones of the earth, two ways 
may be conceived of explaining the fact of the corrup- 
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tion of the waters. One would be, by a careful exami- 
nation of all the streams; by ascertaining the nature 
and extent of the corruption; by deducing the philoso- 
phical inference that the fountain must have been in 
some way corrupted, and then by clothing the state- 
ment about the original corruption of the waters in 
some poetical or mythical form that might be regarded 
as sufficient to explain the manner in which it occurred ; 
—the other would be by a narrative of a fact, as a fact, 
in regard to the corruption of the fountain; a historical 
fact transmitted like other historical facts, and to be 
believed as they are. The one of these methods would 
be, as applied to the fall of man, the method of ‘7a- 
tionalists; the other is the mode which has been adopt- 
ed by the great body of Christians in explanation of 
the origin of human depravity. The “Old” and “New 
School” alike agree that the statement in the Bible 
about the origin of human depravity is of the latter 
kind. They alike hold that the statement in Genesis 
is an historical fact ; that what occurred, as related there, 
was a reality, and is to be so received by all who re- 
gard the Bible as a revelation from God. Whatever 
there may be of Oriental imagery in the statement of 
the facts there narrated, the facts affirmed are, in their 
apprehension, to be regarded as on the same level as 
any other of the facts of ancient history, and to be main- 
tained as part of the revelation of God. 

(b.) They agree alike in the belief that all the pos- 
terity of Adam are affected by his apostacy, and in the 
same manner, and tothe same extent. They hold that 
his apostacy made it absolutely certain that all his de- 
scendants would sin as soon as they became capable of 
moral action, and that they would sin continually on 
earth, and forever, unless they were renewed by the 
Holy Ghost. The act of Adam, in their belief, was the 
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poisoning of a fountain which made it certain that 
all the streams that would issue from it would be pol- 
luted as soon as they began to flow, and would be pol- 
luted as far as they should flow, unless cleansed in some 
way, or by some power independent of themselves. 
Between the “Old” and “ New School” there is no dif- 
ference of opinion on this point. To the same extent, 
and in the same manner, they hold this doctrine in op- 
position to the doctrines of Pelagius and Socinus, and 
in opposition to the prevailing floating opinions of the 
world. Whatever obloquy there may be in maintain- 
ing these doctrines they share it alike; whatever there 
may be of philosophic truth that will serve as an ex- 
planation of the facts that exist on the earth, apper- 
tains to their systems alike. 

(c.) They agree in the opinion that the apostacy of 
the race is total and entire; that there are no remains 
of holiness in the human heart; that there is no germ 
of goodness in fallen man that can by cultivation be ex- 
panded into piety. The fault is not that goodness is 
overlaid by sin, it is that it has become extinct. That 
which is to be done is not to expand and cultivate any 
moral quality that may be found in the soul, or to 
quicken a germ, or to re-kindle a vital spark that is 
not yet quite extinct; itis to create piety anew. There 
is nothing in the soul of man, in their apprehension, 
that corresponds with the little germ that lies nicely 
folded and carefully guarded—the future plant in minia- 
ture—in the acorn, the grain of wheat, or the lentil, 
and that only needs the application of light, and 
warmth and moisture to quicken it into apparent, as 
it has real life; that needs only appropriate aliment— 
carbon, water, ammonia—that it may become the oak 
of the forest or food for man. The idea of human na- 
ture under the fall, as held by the “New” and the 
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“Old School,” is, that the condition of man, in regard 
to piety is, as if in the acorn or seed-corn the germ itself 
was killed and must be created anew if either were to 
live. Both denominations alike, in this respect, differ 
from Pelagians, from Unitarians, and from the outside 
world at large. The common impression in the world 
is, that all that is wanting in man is cultivation or de- 
velopment—as in the case of the acorn and the lentil. 
There is a prevailing feeling that, bad as man is, there 
is something that may be cultivated into piety—some 
germ of goodness that only needs to be developed— 
some latent fire that only needs to be re-kindled—some 
principle of holiness that may, by training, be all that 
man ought to endeavor to possess alike in reference to 
God and to his fellow-man. On no point are the “Old” 
and ‘New School” more united, and more decided, 
than in entire opposition to this view. 

(d.) They are agreed also in the belief that the con- 
sequences of the act of Adam as affecting his posterity 
will strike ever onward into the future, unless arrested 
by the renewing and sanctifying grace of God—affect- 
ing all his posterity in this world and in the world to 
come. Neither of them suppose that the consequence 
of the sin of Adam will be limited to this life, but both 
believe that the principle in the divine administration, 
whatever it was, which made it proper that man should 
be affected by the sin of Adam in this world, would 
make it equally proper, and equally inevitable, that 
he should be affected by it in the world to come, and 
forever. They agree, therefore, in attaching an un- 
speakable importance to the act of Adam; they agree: 
in the assurance that among human actions it stands. 
by itself, and that however the principle involved in it 
may be so far vindicated as to free it from any objection 
which does not lie equally against the actual course 
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of things on earth, by a reference to those arrangements 
which occur under the providence of God by which the 
consequences of sin pass over from the offender and im- 
pinge on all who are connected with him, yet that the 
full explanation and vindication of the arrangement 
with Adam is connected with some principle which is 
not yet fully explained to us, and that for the present, 
and to our view, it is to be resolved into the wise 
sovereignty of God. 

But here the agreement ceases. From this point the 
“Old” and ‘New School” go apart, and henceforward 
take entirely different views of the nature of this trans- 
action, and of the manner in which it is to be represented 
to mankind in preaching. The “Old School” hold that 
man, before he commits any act of his own, is, in the 
propersense of the term, guilty, blameworthy, ill-deserving, 
liable to punishment, for the sin of Adam; that he has 
not merely a corrupt and fallen nature—a nature that 
makes it certain that he will sin as soon as he begins 
to act, but that he is, in the proper sense of that term, 
responsible to law for that act, in the same sense as a 
man is for his own act; that punishment may, in a pro- 
per sense, be inflicted for that act as well as for an act 
of his own; that the evils which come upon the race 
as the consequence of the apostacy are of the true na- 
ture of penal acts—as really as fines and whipping and 
imprisonment are in a proper sense penal evils for the 
violation of law; in other words, that a man is as really 
guilty of that act, and may be as properly punished for 
it, as he may be for an act of arson, burglary, or mur- 
der. They make use of the terms which naturally ex- 
press this idea as freely as they make use of the same 
terms when speaking of man’s personal guilt. They 
speak of man’s being guilty of the sin of Adam, and of 
his being punished for that sin, with as little hesitation 
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as they do of a man’s suffering punishment for his own 
act. The fact that a man is punished under a just ad- 
ministration, implies that he is guilty or blameworthy— 
for that is always supposed in the use of the word pun- 
ishment. Punishment is properly the pain, privation, 
or suffering inflicted by a lawgiver to express his sense 
of the evil of a violation of law, or his sense of the 
value of law, and of the value of obedience to law. It 
is always, in the divine administration, and wherever 
the word is used properly, distinguished from calamity 
or misfortune, as occurring in the course of events, or the 
disadvantage which may arise to any one from the base 
or wicked conduct of another. The disadvantage under 
which the son of an intemperate father enters on life; 
the loss of the property wasted by his father which he 
might have possessed; the hereditary disease to which 
‘he may be subject; the suspicions which may attend 
him, and which may lie in the way of his own pros- 
perity as the son of such a father, are misfortunes, not 
crimes. The son suffers disadvantage and loss on ac- 
count of the sin of his father; but no one regards him 
as ill-deserving, or as blameworthy, or as properly pun- 
ished for his father’s ill-conduct. He could be arraigned 
before no tribunal on a charge of crime for his father’s 
acts; no court or jury would consign him to prison as 
a punishment for his father’s conduct; no law of the 
human mind ever demands that he should be regarded 
as guilty or ill-deserving. 

We wish to be particular on this point, for we regard 
it as the very starting-point of the peculiar views of 
the “Old School;” we believe that it is essential to their 
whole system to teach that man is, in the proper sense, 
guilty or blameworthy for the sin of Adam—in the same 
sense as it would be if a court should hold a son guilty 
or blameworthy for the acts of an intemperate father. 
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We know that there is a difference of view among 
the “Old School” themselves as to the explanation of 
the reason why the race is held to be guilty of the sin 
of Adam. Weare aware that there is no settled opinion 
among them on this point, and that they allow, in-re- 
gard to this, a wide latitude of explanation. We are 
aware that there is great diversity between Princeton 
and Danville on this point; between ‘Turretin’ repre- 
sented in the one, and ‘Stapfer’ represented in the 
other; between Turretin as studied in the one seminary, 
and Stapfer as translated in the other. We are aware 
that there is a difference of opinion in the “Old School” 
body on the question whether the sin of Adam is to be 
regarded as, in itself, an independent thing in which we 
had no agency, but which has been made oyer to us, or 
set to our account by direct imputation; or whether he 
is to be regarded as the ‘root’ of the human family, ’ 
and that the whole race was ‘seminally’ in him in 
such a sense that his act was to all intents and pur- 
poses the act of the race, and that the race is to be held 
guilty for doing it themselves; but the point which we 
are now making is, that, whatever view may be taken 
as to the mode in which the guilt becomes ours, 17 IS 
ours; all men are held to be responsible—tll-deserving— 
blameworthy—liable to punishment—hell-deserving on ac- 
count of it, as really and truly as they are for an act 
of their own. If they deny this, they come on “New 
School” ground. If one is suspected of denying it, he 
is, for the same reason, and to the exact extent of the 
Suspicion, regarded as heretical. No intelligent man 
connected with the “Old School” body would dare to 
assert that the race is not regarded and treated as guilty, 
ill-deserving, blameworthy on account of the sin of 
Adam. 

It is a characteristic of the “New School” body that 
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they reject this view of the matter, as founded neither 

on the Bible, the true teachings of the Confession of 
Faith, or the facts of the case; as incapable of vindica- 

tion on any just principles; as giving a view of God 

eminently unjust and injurious to his character; as 

tending to pervert the proper notions of guilt in the 

mind of man, and as confounding all distinctions of 
right and wrong. They regard it as dishonorable to God, 
to teach such a doctrine, since it is contrary to the 

settled laws of the human mind that one man should 

be responsible for the act of another, except where 

power to act has been delegated, and where he is will- 

ing to assume to himself the consequences of the act of 
another; since it confounds all the notions of identity 

which by our nature we are constrained to hold; and 

since it represents God as acting, by mere arbitrary ap- 

pointment, in a manner which in a man would be re- 

garded as a violation of all principles of justice. 

We think, also, that there are eminent advantages in 
the “New School” view of the subject, especially as con- 
nected with preaching. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the two systems, are such as the following: 

1. The “New School” view covers all the fucts in the 
case; and embraces all which is stated on the subject in 
the Bible. It admits the original innocence of Adam; 
the fact that he fell; the fact that his sin affected all 
his posterity, making it certain that they would all sin, 
and would all die; the fact that man is wholly de- 
praved; the fact that all the descendants of Adam will 
begin to sin as soon as they begin to act at all as moral 
agents; the fact that there is no germ of goodness in 
the human soul that can be cultivated into piety; the 
fact that except a man be born again he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. These are all the revealed 
facts in the case. No man can adduce any other from 
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the Bible. All else—be it “Old” or“ New School” belief 
—is philosophy, is human wisdom. No man can affirm 
any other thing as taught in the Bible on the subject; 
and no man can doubt that these are facts, as taught in 
the Bible, in regard to the apostacy of our first father. 
2. It is impossible for a man to believe that he is 
guilty, blameworthy, ill-deserving, on account of the sin 
of Adam. No man ever did believe it; no man ever 
can; no amount of reasoning or of dogmatism can make 
aman believe it. There is a law of mind on this sub- 
ject which is as fixed as the shores of old ocean, and 
which can never be passed. Up to a certain point a 
man may feel himself to be guilty; beyond that point 
he cannot. He may be humbled, mortified, pained, 
grieved, sad, dispirited, by what another has done; but 
no man feels guilt or criminality for it. The son may feel 
humbled, mortified, pained, grieved, sad, dispirited, by 
the conduct of an intemperate father, by the sad inhe- 
ritance which he has as he enters on the world; the il- 
legitimate child may feel the same thing, but in neither 
case is there a consciousness of guilt or blameworthiness, 
nor is there any teaching, philosophy, or denunciation 
that can awaken that feeling in the mind. The barrier 
between these two classes of feelings is an impassible 
barrier. God has placed it there, and man cannot throw 
it down. Up to the point of our personal ageney—what 
we have done, or what we have omitted to do that we 
ought to have done, and up to the point at which we have 
authorized another to act for us, we can feel guilt or 
blameworthiness; beyond that point there is no power of 
man—no power of God—that can awaken in the mind 
the conviction of guilt. If “Old School” men ever say 
that they feel themselves ‘guilty’ for the sin of Adam, it 
is simply a delusion or hallucination: a confusion of 
ideas where they do not understand what they affirm. 
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If “Old School” ministers ever suppose that by their 
preaching they have awakened that feeling in the minds 
of their hearers, and then proceed to apply the provisions 
of the gospel to such a case, this is also simply an illu- 
sion or hallucination. It cannot be. It never has been 
done. It never can be done. There is no gospel for 
any such case, and all the efforts of the “Old School” 
theology, and the “Old School” preaching on this point — 
are efforts to accomplish an impossibility. How can 
a man be guilty or blameworthy for that which was com- 
mitted by another, thousands of years before he was 
born? . 

3. In like manner it is impossible for a man to feel 
contrition, or to repent on account of that which is done 
by another. No man ever did, in the proper sense of 
the term, repent of Adam’s sin; no man ever did or 
could so make it his own as to have the same com- 
punction, the same remorse, in regard to it which he 
has for his own act. The laws of the human mind are 
not so clumsily made that certain feelings can be made 
to follow certain courses of conduct by mere arbitrary 
appointment. No man can alter the laws of the mind; 
no man can arrange anew the classes of feelings which 
are appointed to follow certain kinds of conduct. Guilt 
draws in its train one set of feelings or emotions; inno- 
cence, benevolence, kindness, another, and these cannot 
be transferred, interchanged, or intermingled. ‘The 
streams will run on separately forever, and can never 
be made to blend with each other. Guilt drags in its 
train compunction, remorse, apprehension, shame, con- 
fusion of face, and can never be made to draw along 
after it self-approval, joy, peace, praise: nor can the 
matter be so arranged by human philosophy or theology 
that there can be a transfer of these feelings from the 
one to the other. This law is unchangeable in regard 
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to repentance. A man can repent of his own sin; he 
can never be made to repent for the sin of another. He 
may, indeed, be humbled; he may be sad; he may be 
dispirited by the fact of the sin of his first father; he 
may feel most keenly the effect of the disgrace of that 
act; he may be most sensible that he began the world, 
as the consequence of that act, under great disadvan- 
tage; he may be truly and deeply penitent for the first 
sin which he himself committed, and for every subse- 
quent sin which he has committed, as the result of that 
act; but he never repents of that act itself. Under a 
certain kind of teaching, men may imagine that they do 
this; under “Old School” instruction they may so work 
upon their own fancy as to suppose that it is necessary 
to do this in order to salvation, and so as even to ima- 
gine that they have done it: but it never has been done, 
it never can be done. 

4. The views held by the “Old School” compel them, 
if consistent, to go before their fellow-men with the 
monstrous dogma, alike contrary to the Bible, and to 
the constitution of the human mind, that, in order to 
salvation, it is necessary for man to have precisely the 
same feelings of penitence, regret, remorse in regard to 
the act of Adam which he has for his own acts of crime. 
We do not affirm, indeed, that the “Old School” always 
do this; we affirm only that consistency requires it, and 
that their principles lead to it. We affirm, also, that 
under their teaching, and in attempting to carry out their 
instructions, men do sometimes endeavor to persuade 
themselves that they have actually repented of Adam’s 
sin; that they have so ‘made it their own, or have 
so ‘appropriated it to themselves’ as to have the feeling 
of true penitence in regard to it, but we affirm, at the~ 
same time, as we have already remarked, that this must 
be an illusion or hallucination, although it shows how 
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men understand the teachings of the “Old School” on 
the subject. 

Yet it zs a legitimate inference that if men are guilty 
of the sin of Adam, they should repent of it precisely as 
they do of any other act of guilt. It is a fair inference 
of logic that if a man is guilty of any sin, he should ex- 
ercise repentance for it, or should feel remorse. This 
is a law of ournature. God has made us so that for sin 
or crime we should feel that peculiar painfulness called 
remorse which is the consequence of the commission 
of crime. The mind, when it acts in accordance with 
the laws under which it was made; when there are no 
obstructions from false opinions, or from a voluntary 
purpose to ward off this feeling, always does experience 
this when crime is committed, and sooner or later this 
peculiar consciousness will come into every mind where 
there is guilt. But God has not made the mind so as 
to feel remorse for the sin of Adam. This is not a law 
of the mind, and all the power of “Old School” logie 
cannot create this law in the mind, or awaken any dor- 
mant principle by which it can become a law. 

Further: It is an essential principle in theology that 
there is no guilt for which a man should not feel re- 
morse, or exercise repentance. ‘This is a clear principle 
in the New Testament, and it is a principle which hes 
at the foundation of all success in preaching. The mo- 
ment a man proclaims that there may be guilé in refe- 
rence to which there is no obligation to repentance, that 
moment the power of preaching is at an end; for to 
what shall this principle extend? Where shall its li- 
mits be fixed? If the principle may exist in regard to 
the guilt of Adam’s sin, how can it be shown that it 
may not exist in other cases? And who can tell what 
its boundaries are? By as much, then, as the “Old 
School” fail to urge the doctrine that men should re- 
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pent of the sin of Adam, while they yet teach that men 
are guilty of that sin—and it is admitted that most of 
them do fail here—by so much do they weaken all the 
motives to repentance, and by so much does their 
preaching tend to set aside all the laws of the human 
mind on which success can be hoped for in turning men 
from sin to holiness and from Satan unto God. 

We infer, therefore, that the “New School” have a 
decided advantage on this point in preaching. They 
teach that the obligations to repentance are commensu- 
rate, in all cases, with the existence of guilt or blame- 
worthiness. They teach that no sin is charged on man 
for which he is not bound to repent. They teach a 
doctrine on the subject, which, while it embraces all 
the facts in the case, commends itself to the human 
mind as founded in equity and propriety. They charge 
on man no crimes of which they cannot, not by mere 
construction only, but really regard themselves as 
guilty; they ask men to exercise repentance only for 
that for which they ave guilty or blameworthy; they 
attempt to produce no illusive views, no hallucinations, 
in religion; they charge men with leing guilty on ac- 
count of their own acts before God, and they call on 
them to exercise repentance for that for which their 
own consciences tell them that they are to blame. Con- 
stituted as the human mind is; under laws imposed by 
the Creator as unchangeable in their nature as the 
laws of the mind of the Creator himself, it is no small 
advantage in preaching not to be under a necessity of 
going before men and proclaiming that they are GUILTY, 
in the sense of being BLAMEWORTHY, DESERVING OF PU- 
NISHMENT, ILL-DESERVING, HELL-DESERVING, for an act 
which was committed six thousand years before they 
were born. 

The second point on which the “Old” and “New 
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School” differ, is the subject of ability. The two de- 
nominations are agreed in believing, (a.) That all men 
are by nature wholly depraved; (0.) That, as a matter 
of fact, no man ever did or will change his own heart; 
(c.) That the power or agency by which this is done is 
that of the Holy Ghost, or that the fact that a man be- 
comes a child of God is in all cases to be traced to this 
agency; (d.) That God is a sovereign, and acts accord- 
ing to an eternal purpose in relation to the salvation of 
men; (e.) That there is no merit, or nothing which can 
be regarded as a ‘consideration,’ in any thing that man 
does as laying the foundation of a claim to the favor of 
God; and, (f/f) That means are to be used with men to 
secure their conversion, and dy men to obtain the par- 
doning mercy and the renewing grace of God. 

But at this point they diverge. The “Old School”’ 
teach that man has no ability of any kind whatever to 
do the will of God; no power to repent, to believe, or 
even to accept of the offers of mercy. All their ability, 
if they ever had any, was lost in Adam, and now they 
have no more power to do what God requires of them 
than they have to raise the dead or to create a world; 
no more power to repent and believe than a man has 
to walk without legs, to see without eyes, or to hear 
without ears. Whatever power, in the apprehension 
of the “Old School,” a man has to do the will of God 
in any way, is an imparted power, a power having no 
foundation in man as fallen, none in the laws of the hu- 
man mind, but which is originated in each and every case 
as really as life is originated in every case where a new 
being begins to live. In the mind of man before con- 
version there is no more that can properly be called 
power, as tending to conversion, than in the case of La- 
zarus lying in the grave, there was what might properly 
be called power as tending to his resurrection. 
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The“ New School’ differ essentially from this view. 
Equally with the “Old School,” as has been already re- 
marked, they hold that it is a fact that no man ever 
did or will change his own heart, or that a sinner never 
will, in fact, repent and believe the gospel without aid 
from on high. But the “New School” differ wholly 
from the “Old School” as to the reason or ground why 
this is so. In the apprehension of the “ New School,” 
the difficulty is not a want of power, but a want of well ; 
not anatural inability, but amoral. The “New School”’ 
make much of this distinction; the ““Old School”? make 
nothing of it. The former regard this distinction, which 
was first practically suggested and defended in terms by 
President Edwards, but which has, in fact, been practi- 
cally acted on by all mankind, as a distinction of great 
importance in regard to the responsibility of man, and 
especially as of great importance in its influence in call- 
ing men to repentance. The doctrine of the “New 
School” is, that there is no want of power except that 
which resides in the will, in the love of sin, in the ob- 
duracy of the human heart, In its aversion to holiness, 
in its opposition to the character, claims, and plans of 
God. They hold that there is no evidence that the 
powers of man were let down or vazeed by the fall; 
that there is no proof that man has any less intellectual 
strength now than Adam had; that there is no reason 
to believe that there has been any change in the powers | 
requisite to constitute man a moral and responsible 
agent; and they hold that if this were so, there would 
be a proportionate lessening of responsibility. It is, in 
this view, a very important principle that responsibility 
is in all cases limited by ability, and that where we 
have the exact measure of the latter, we have, at the . 
same time, the exact measure of the former. Yet they 
hold, at the same time, that the wickedness of man, in 
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all cases is so great; that the heart is so hard and in- 
sensible to truth; that the mind of the sinner is so 
blinded to the beauty of holiness and to its obligations, 
as to make it absolutely certain that he never will of 
himself forsake his sins, and embrace the mercy of God 
in the gospel; that this is so certain as to make the di- 
vine agency absolutely essential in all cases of conver- 
sion. 

We hold the “Old School” to the views which we 
have suggested above. We charge it on them that, if 
consistent, they are compelled, in so many words, to 
state to the sinner whom they are exhorting to repent 
and believe, that he has no more power of any kind 
to do this than he has to raise the dead or to create a 
world; than a man without legs has power to walk, a 
man without eyes to see, or a man without ears to hear ; 
than an Ourang Outang has power to make use of arti- 
culate language, or a new born human babe to soar aloft 
on the pinions of an eagle. The gospel practically, ac- 
cording to their view, is, in fact, not a call on men to re- 
pent; it is a statement made to helpless men, that God, 
under certain circumstances, may, or may not, put forth 
his own power to create them anew. 

Now, in regard to the bearing of these views on 
preaching, we have the following observations to make: 

1. The views of the “Old School” violate a funda- 
mental principle of our nature. ‘That principle is, that 
obligation is commensurate with power. All men feel 
this. All men practically act on it, and all men must 
act on it. It is of the very essence of tyranny to de- 
mand that of a man which in no sense he is able to 
perform. It requires no reasoning to show that a man 
cannot be made to feel that he is under any obligation 
to raise the dead; to create a world; to lift a mountain ; 
to drain the ocean; to walk without legs, to see with- 
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out eyes,to hear without ears ; that man cannot be made 
to feel that he is under obligation to do what may be re- 
quired of an angel, and that an angel cannot be made 
to feel that he is under obligation to do what God alone 
can do. And it does not help the matter to say that 
man has brought the inability on himself, and still less 
to allege that it has been brought upon him by the agency 
of another. If he has put out his own eyes, he cannot 
be under obligation to see; if he has cut off his own 
hands or legs, he can be under no obligation to do what 
requires hands or legs in order to do it. In estimating 
the amount of his guilt, indeed, with respect to the act 
of rendering himself unable to do what might have been 
required of him, we are to measure that guilt by the 
obligation which would have rested on him if he had 
not maimed himself, and he may be punished accord- 
ingly, but he cannot be under obligation to perform the 
task which might have been demanded if the act of 
maiming had not been done, and all men would pro- 
nounce it the act of a tyrant if such a demand were made. 
If one bound to service, or owing obligation to a mas- 
ter, voluntarily disables himself, he may be punished 
to the extent of his previous obligation; but no consi- 
deration would justify the master in directing the ser- 
vant without hands or feet to go into the field to hoe 
corn or to pick cotton, and to punish him daily through 
the remainder of his life for not doing it. Still less 
could this be justified if the disability had been brought 
upon him by the act of another. If a father, himself 
a slave, had voluntarily disabled his son so that he could 
not walk or see, there could be no act of tyranny more 
revolting than for a master to demand of such a maimed 
youth that he should perform the full amount of the 
daily toil demanded of a slave, and to punish him if he 
did not perform it. The act of the Egyptian rulers in 
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demanding the tale of bricks without furnishing straw, 
was a trifle scarcely deserving the name of tyranny com- 
pared with such a demand. And yet such, if we un- 
derstand the matter, is the representation which the 
“Old School,” according to their views, if they are con- 
sistent, are constrained to make in regard to the obliga- 
tions of the sinner. 

2. The inference which men will make from that re- 
presentation will be, that they can be under no obliga- 
tion to repent and believe the gospel. This inference 
will be unavoidable. Men cannot be persuaded that 
they are under obligation to do what they cannot do. 
God made the laws of the human mind, and this law is 
as fixed as the everlasting hills. It cannot be changed. 
Accordingly, men who hold these views will not be like- 
ly to urge the obligations to repent and believe. They 
will be likely, if consistent, to do, as we apprehend not 
a few of the “Old School” men do, not to urge the ob- 
ligation to do this, but to do something else which may 
lead to this; not to call on men to repent and believe, 
for such acall implies that they have, in some proper 
sense, power to do it; but to call on them to make use 
of means with the hope that God will work in them 
that which they cannot properly be called on to do 
themselves. Yet this is not preaching the gospel. 
This is not the way in which the Saviour and the apos- 
tles approached sinners. They did not come to them 
with a primary command to read, and pray, and medi- 
tate on the subject of religion, but with a command 
to do the thing itself—to repent and believe the gospel. 
They did not ask wicked men to take the matter into 
serious consideration; to deliberate on the question 
whether it would not be etter for them to lead a differ- 
ent life, and to set about a course of measures which at 
some distant period might result in a happier state of 
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things, but they commanded them at once to forsake 
their sins; to make themselves a new heart; to repent 
and turn to God. <A father approaches a son and re- 
quires him to abandon an evil course; to forsake his 
wicked companions; to obey him. The son replies that 
he cannot do it, but that he will take the matter into 
serious consideration. He will read on the subject of 
filial obedience and the claims of a parent; he will pray; 
he will wait for some happy influence from abroad that 
may possibly change his views and give him a better 
mind. But why should he deliberate on the subject 
at all? Why ponder the question whether he should 
forsake his evil companions and obey his father? Can 
language express a more deliberate insult to a father 
than would be such a reply of a son? And yet, if we 
understand it, this is precisely the state of things which 
must occur under the views of the “Old School” when 
they teach men that they have no power to obey God; 
that they cannot repent or believe; that they have no 
ability of any kind to change their course; and when 
they advise them to use the means of grace, and to 
wait for this converting grace of God; that is, to take 
the matter into serious consideration, whether they will 
obey their Creator or not, with the hope that in this 
state of mind, God will interfere and give them what 
they have neither the power to do, nor the heart to be 
willing to do, a disposition to love him. 

3. It will not relieve this difficulty to say that the 
ability to do the will of God was lost in Adam, for (a) 
That is not so. There is not the slightest evidence of 
that fact. There is no direct statement of the kind in 
the Bible, and nothing that can fairly be construed into 
such astatement. The Bible is not responsible for any 
such doctrine, and its friends are not required to go be- 
fore their fellow-men and vindicate such a doctrine as 
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one of the doctrines of revelation: a doctrine which 
would be at war with all the fundamental conceptions 
of the human mind in regard to obligation, and which, 
therefore, it is impossible for men to believe to be true. 
There is not the slightest evidence that Adam lost the 
power to do the will of God by his apostacy; and if there 
were such evidence, it would still remain to be proved 
that his losing the power for himself would make it cer- 
tain that his posterity would by his act be rendered in- 
capable of doing what the Creator requires now of man. 
And (0) if this were so; if it were true that the power 
to obey God was ‘lost in Adam,’ then it would follow 
that the obligation ceased also;—for, as we have seen, 
power and obligation are commensurate. Men could 
not believe that the one could be lost without the loss 
of the other; that the one would remain without the 
other. The laws of the physical universe—the laws of 
astronomy, of chemistry, of magnetism, are no more 
settled and certain than are these laws of the human 
mind. God has so made men that they must believe 
that power and obligation are commensurate; and the 
dogmas of theology cannot change this universal belief. 

The “New School” view of the subject accords, at 
least, with the nature of man, and with the laws of the 
human mind. According to that view, it is not held 
that man does change his own heart, or that he ever 
converts himself. It is not denied that in all cases 
where conversion occurs it is by the power of the Holy 
Ghost; but it is held that the real difficulty in the case 
is the obduracy and wickedness of the human heart, 
and that man may be held responsible, and may con- 
sequently be blameworthy, for guilt so deep and de- 
termined as to make the divine power necessary in order 
to conversion:—guilt and blameworthiness increased 
by the fact that‘it is so great as to make it absolutely 
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certain that no man ever will turn from it but by the 
grace of God. If, for example, the propensity to false- 
hood in any case were so great as to make it certain that 
he who was subject to that propensity would always lie; 
or the propensity to fraud and dishonesty were so great 
that a man would always cheat; or the thirst for blood 
were so inherent that a man would always commit mur- 
der when there was an opportunity; if it were certain 
that these propensities were such that they could be 
restrained by no law, and arrested by no instruction, 
and that if ever corrected it must be by divine power, it 
is easy to see that a man might be made to feel that he 
was guilty for such a propensity; that he was under 
obligation to pursue a different course; that he might 
be properly represented as exposed to punishment for a 
propensity to evil so marked, so decided, so constant, 
soruinous. But how could aman be made to feel guilty 
for not having wings to fly; or to feel that he was pro- 
perly exposed to punishment because he did not fly? 
The point which we make here is, that the “Old School” 
believe that man, as fallen, has no more ability to re- 
pent and believe the gospel than he has to fly without 
wings, or to walk without legs—or than the Ourang 
Outang has to write the Principia or the Paradise Lost, 
and that, if honest, they are compelled to go with this 
monstrous dogma before their fellow-men, and to main- 
tain that the ever blessed God—the Author of the laws 
of the human mind—has revealed a dogma that violates 
all those laws, and has required man to believe that 
all this is so, and is right. The “New School” deny 
this. 

The third material point of difference between the 
“Old” and “New School” relates to the doctrine of the 
Atonement. We apprehend that their views differ 
more widely on this point than on either of those which 
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point is more important in itself, and in its relation to 
the proper mode of preaching the gospel, than either of 
those which have been adverted to. 

The “Old School” believe that Christ died only for a 
part of the human race; for the elect alone. They hold 
that that part of the human family, considered as fallen, 
was given by eternal covenant to the Son of God, and 
that he undertook his work to save them, and them 
alone. They hold that the primary, the main, the 
leading purpose of his work was to save them, and that 
whatever other effects may have resulted from his work 
were such as were incidental, or accidental; were such 
as sprung, not from a purpose to save or benefit others, 
but such as sprung out of a purpose to save his people, 
and such as could not be avoided in such a purpose to 
save his people. In other words, the doctrine is, that 
as his elect people were mingled with others, it could 
not but happen that in conferring so great a blessing 
on them, individual blessings would descend on those 
by whom they were surrounded :—as if rain was in- 
tended only for the elect, but from the nature of the 
case, as they are intermingled with, and surrounded by 
others, it would descend on the non-elect; or as if the 
sun were intended for the elect only, but from the na- 
ture of the case its beams would shine on others also. 
Thus, in their view, the atonement, though made for 
the elect alone, may carry incidental blessings to others 
also, or be incidentally and undesignedly the means of 
making their path down to hell less rugged and thorny. 

In accordance with this view, they hold that the sins 
of all the elect were so imputed to the Redeemer as to 
become legally his own; that the pains which he en- 
dured were of the nature of punishment for those sins; 
that he bore the literal penalty of the law; that his 
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sufferings were of the same nature, and were as intense, 
as the sufferings of all the elect would have been if they 
had endured the penalty of the law themselves; that 
the same amount of suffering—being infinite in degree 
—has been in fact endured which would have been if 
all the elect had been consigned to eternal woe; and 
that, in consequence, the real offer of the Gospel is made 
only to the elect, and is always, in fact, so limited in 
the purpose of God: or, in other words, that God makes — 
no offer of salvation, on the ground of the atonement, 
to any but the elect. 

These, if we understand the matter, are the views 
held by the “Old School” denomination at large; these 
are the views which are taught in their Seminaries; these 
are the views which those who are educated in those 
Seminaries are expected to teach. It is undeniable that 
in no one of the Seminaries—Princeton, Allegheny, 
Columbia, Danville, is the doctrine of a general atone- 
ment ever taught: we are certain that if the professor 
of theology in either of those Seminaries should deliver 
‘a lecture to his class defending the doctrine of a general 
atonement as it is illustrated in the Tract by the Rey. 
Dr. Richards, published by the Publication Committee 
of our General Assembly, the cry of heresy would be 
raised every where in the Church, and the time would 
be near when, either voluntarily or involuntarily, he 
would be expected to vacate his chair in favor of a 
more orthodox incumbent. 

It follows from these views of the atonement, we 
think, by a necessary logic, (a) that there has been no 
gain to the universe by the atonement—since the same 
kind and the same degree of suffering has been endured 
which would have been if the elect had themselves 
borne the penalty of the law, the only effect of the 
atonement having been to transfer the punishment, as 
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to the innocent victim by whom it was not deserved; 
(5) that if it had been the divine purpose that more of 
the human race should be saved, an additional amount of 
suffering would have been necessary; (c) that it would 
be impossible that any of the non-elect should be saved 
even if they should embrace the gospel; and (d) that 
Christ must have endured the wrath of God literally, 
and must have been regarded literally as a sinner of 
the deepest dye. 

Part of the “Old School,” we do not say all, boldly avow 
these principles, and adopt and defend what has been | 
called the ‘Gethsemane’ plan; the greater portion, we 
are happy to believe, inconsistently shrink from these 
views as shocking to every idea of justice, and every 
correct view of the character of God. A rigid logic 
—a thorough consistency—would, as far as we can see, 
constrain all the advocates of a limited atonement to 
embrace these views. It is happy, however, for man- 
kind that the heart has as much to do in forming the 
prevailing and actual views of theology as the head; 
and happy, in many respects, that there is a large class 
of men who are not endowed with acute logical under- 
standings, and who are not pained at the inconsistency 
of their own views in respect to the doctrines which 
they profess to hold. We regard it as capable of the 
clearest demonstration that the doctrine of a limited 
atonement would lead by fair deduction, to the ‘Geth- 
semane’ plan; we regard those who hold to that plan 
as the only consistent defenders of that doctrine; we 
should ourselves be driven into that view if we held 
that Christ died only for the elect. We do not, there- 
fore, charge all the “ Old School” with holding the doc- 
trine in that form; but we do charge Princeton, and 
Danville, and Allegheny, and Columbia, with holding 
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the doctrine of a limited atonement—limited in its na- 
ture, and limited in its design; so limited in both these 
respects to the elect, that the offer of salvation cannot 
be consistently made to any others on the ground of 
the atonement; so limited that no others could be saved 
by it if they should embrace the Gospel; so limited that 
God, in fact, offers salvation to the elect alone. 

With one accord the “New School” reject this view 
of the atonement. ‘To a man, we believe, they embrace 
and hold the doctrine of a general atonement, and teach 
in the fair and obvious construction of the language, the 
- doctrine that Christ, “by the grace of God, tasted death 
for every man ;” that he is the “‘propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world ;’ that “God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him, should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

On the ground of this, the “New School” teach that 
salvation may be, and should be, offered, in good faith to 
all mankind; that each and every man, no matter what 
his character, his occupation, his condition, may and 
should be told that Christ made an atonement for him, 
and that, on the ground of that atonement, he may come 
and find salvation; and that, if he is not saved, the rea- 
son why he is not, is not because no atonement was made 
for him, but because the atonement is rejected. 

The “Old School” never can consistently offer salva- 
tion to the non-elect, and, consequently, as in common 
with the “New School” they hold that all men are not 
elected, they can never practically offer salvation to 
allmen. If they do, as we admit they sometimes do, 
it is a departure from their system. It is the act of a 
Christian heart, not of an “Old School” head ; it is net 
what they have learned at Princeton or Danville, it is 
what they have learned in thé closet; it is the prompt- 
ing of a love for souls which cannot be cramped, not of 
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the logic of their schools. The offer is made in the 
warmth of holy love at a time when they forget their 
theological system, and the teachings of their schools, 
and when they go from the foot of the cross, bathed in 
love and forgetful of their theology, to proclaim the 
mercy of God through a Saviour to a lost world. But 
the world sees, and they see, that it is not consistent 
with their system, and that it is the prompting of the 
heart, and not the teaching of their schools. 

These are different systems. We believe, indeed, 
that they may both be held consistently with the teach- 
ings of the Confession of Faith, and that it was designed , 
that on this point there might be room in the Presby- 
terian Church for the exercise of an honest conviction 
in regard to the truth of either. We believe that the 
Confession has not expressed itself so absolutely in re- 
gard to this point as to authorize those who hold either 
of these views to regard those who differ from them as 
heretical, or as false to their vows. We believe that 
the difference on this point lies wholly within the Cal- 
vinistic system, and that the faith of that system may 
be fully held while either of these views are embraced. 
But they are different in their representations of the 
character of God; different in their bearing on preach- 
ing; different as connected with a proper apprehension 
of the laws of the human mind; different as to their 
influence in commending Christianity to mankind. 

(a.) The “New School” view accords manifestly with 
the language of the Bible. The doctrine held on the 
subject by that portion of the Church can be expressed 
in the very language—the ipsissima verba—of the Scrip- 
tures; and the language of the Scriptures cannot be 
used in preaching without expressing that doctrine. 
When the “New School” wish to give utterance to their 
faith on this subject; when they desire to express their 
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firm belief that the atonement is general; when they 
aim to define as accurately as possible the nature of the 
differeuce between themselves and the “Old School,” 
they can find no language which they would so na- 
turally use, or which would so accurately express their 
belief, as the very language of the Bible. They cannot 
go before the world and use Scripture language, with- 
out teaching the doctrine of a general atonement—with- 
out expressing their exact views. But it is equally 
true that the “Old School” when preaching on the ex- 
tent of the atonement, cannot use the language of the 
Bible to express their views without so many qualifica- 
tions and exceptions—without such an application of 
the rules of exegesis, many of them framed on purpose 
to show that the obvious interpretation is not to be put 
on that language, as inevitably to leave a painful impres- 
sion on the mind of no small portion of their auditors 
that, of design, they evade the obvious teachings of the 
Bible, and that they could not hope for the permanent 
reception of their doctrine among men if it were ex- 
pressed in the very language of inspiration. 

(b.) The views entertained by “New School” men on 
this point give power, propriety, and consistency to 
preaching. They make preaching an intelligible and 
proper thing—an offer of salvation to mankind. Those 
views enable them to go before their hearers with the 
feeling that, in the great matter of salvation, all men 
are on a level; that they are the children of the same 
Father; that they are of “one blood,” and that the 
same blood has been shed for them; that they may all 
be saved. Preaching, according to this view, is not a 
work of mental reservation, and hidden intentions, and 
plausible explanations;—not a business in which it is 
necessary to distinguish in the offer of the Gospel be- 
tween what man does and what God does;—not a bu- 
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siness in which it is necessary to maintain that the 
foundation of the offer of the gospel to any but the 
elect is a matter of ignorance on the part of the minis- 
ter of religion, and that if he knew, as God does, who 
are the elect, he would offer the gospel only to them; 
—it is a work that is honest, above-board, and trans- 
lucent—it makes a bona fide offer of salvation to all 
mankind. There need be no reservations, no draw- 
backs; no concealed views :—there is no conscious feel- 
ing on the part of the preacher that he is doing an 
unauthorized thing, or an inconsistent thing, when he 
offers salvation to all mankind. If a raft were made 
just sufficient to accommodate a part of the crew of a 
vessel, and no more could be received on it, a man would 
feel that he was making an inconsistent offer if he were 
commanded to invite all the crew to embark on it; if 
a man believed that medicine was provided only for a 
part of the sufferers in a hospital, he would feel that he 
would be required to do a dishonorable work if he were 
required to offer it to all; if the gospel made provision 
for only a part of mankind, and a man knew it, no one 
of honorable and noble spirit, it would seem, could en- 
gage in the work of offering it to all; if God knows that 
the atonement is made only for a part, we do not deem it 
too much to say that no one could honor Him if he should 
require his servants to go and proclaim to the ends of 
the earth that all might be saved. The “New School” 
are fettered by no such embarrassments; they can have 
no such cold, chilling, painful feelings come over their 
souls when they go and, in the name of God, invite 
their fellow-men to heaven. 

(c.) Itis a circumstance of no little moment in preach- 
ing, that this view of the provisions of the gospel ac- 
cords with all that we see in nature. The sun rises 
on the evil and on the good; the rain descends on the 
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fields of the just and the unjust. Fountains pour forth 
abundant waters to slake the thirst of all; flowers emit 
their fragrance for all; the air is free to all; knowledge 
is designed for all; medicines are free for all, and 
are adapted, in their nature and in their abundance, 
for all; healing streams are equally fitted for all. No 
invalid who stoops down to drink of the waters of the 
Congress Spring at Saratoga, is rebuked by the doctrine 
that they are designed only for the “elect” among the 
invalids of the earth, and that though they seem to 
flow freely, yet that there is a large portion of the suf- 
feringrace for whom they were not designed, and to whom 
they could not be applied. In nature there is no such 
limit in design, or abundance, in the arrangements for 
the happiness of mankind, as is implied in the doctrine 
of a limited atonement, and the “ New School” preacher 
may come before his fellow-sinners and fellow-sufferers, 
drawing his illustrations from the sun, the air, the 
waters, the healing streams, the remedial systems of na- 
ture, and with no drawback—no mental reservation— 
no consciousness of dishonesty—no chilling, withering 
conviction that he is uttering a falsehood—may say to 
the world that “Christ by the grace of God, tasted 
death for every man;” can stand and proclaim, with an 
honest heart, “Whosoever will, let, him take the water 
of life freely;” can feel that, in this act, he represents 
an honest Father, Saviour, God! 

These systems are different. These styles of preach- 
ing are different. It is well, as we are happy to be- 
lieve is often the fact, that the “Old School” preacher 
forgets his theology—his creed—his shackles and tram- 
mels; that the theologian is often lost in the Christian ; 
that the heart gets into the pulpit instead of the head ; 
that men, when perishing sinners are before them, 
can forget Princeton and Danville, and think only of 
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Gethsemane and Calvary; that their cold, and stern, 
and partial logic gives way to the warm gushing emo- 
tions of Christian hearts; and that, under the influence 
of their better feelings, the “ Old School” pour out the 
offers of salvation, with language as earnest, and with 
hearts as warm, as their “New School” brethren. 
But the systems are different; the training is different; 
the text-books are different; and the reason why they 
harmonize in preaching is that the teachers in the 
“Old School” Seminaries cannot control men when 
they come to preach; cannot secure such an ascendency 
of their rigid and partial logic as to stifle the warm emo- 
tions of the Christian heart; cannot transfer the ‘ de- 
monstrations’ of the cold lecture room to the pulpit. 
While, therefore, we are constrained to feel, as we have 
often sadly experienced, that their views of the atone- 
ment do fetter them in their offers of salvation; while 
we think that we see the effect of this in making them 
conscious that it is not consistent for them to preach a 
“free gospel,” or to offer salvation to all mankind; 
while we think that the effect of the instruction which 
they have received, tends in its own nature to make 
their preaching a work of mental reservation, and of 
painful constraint, we are rejoiced to believe that in 
numerous cases—we would hope in a majority of cases 
—the “Old School” preacher follows the promptings— 
the warm gushing emotions of the Aeart rather than the 
dogmas of his theology; that it is the Christian coming 
from communion with his Saviour—from the foot of that 
cross where he cannot but feel that that precious blood 
was shed for all men, rather than the pupil of Princeton 
or Danville, who stands before a dying world to tell of 
the “unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
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ARTICUIH AL 


SCHLEIERMACHER. 


[ Prepared for the Presbyterian Quarterly Review, from two Articles 
in the Studien and Kritiken, for 1859, which are based upon the work 
“ Aus Schleiermacher’s Leben. In Briefen. 2 bd. Berlin, 1858.” 
(From Schleiermacher’s Life. In letters. 2 vols., Berlin, 1858.) By 
Dr. Gustavus Baur, Professor at Giessen. ] 


The appearance of these volumes has given rise to 
some discussion in Germany, touching the true nature 
and degree of Schleiermacher’s talents, and. touching 
his personal worth. It has been held that these letters 
show him to have been a man of fine susceptibilities, 
but of little positive power, and not a reformer by any 
inward necessity. His nature has been described as fe- 
minine rather than positive. He indeed had a pecu- 
liar relish for the society of refined females, but this was 
because he always felt that they. were more capable 
than are men of understanding and appreciating those 
finer shatles of thought and feeling in which he delighted. 
Besides, his earnest, manly and vigorously active spirit 
sought and found among cultivated females the comple- 
ment of its own nature, exactly as with the most vi- 
gorous and manly races, the sentiment of honor and 
love towards the female sex is the strongest. Recep- 
tivity in a very high degree may be joined with the 
capability of acting most powerfully on others in such 
an accomplished personality as was his. Through a 
stormy and troubled career he continued firm and true 
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to himself and held on his way of advancing purity 
with an energy of purpose rarely beheld and most 
worthy of imitation, crowning the whole with a dying 
triumph that reminded his associates of a death of So- 
crates ennobled and warmed by the breath of eternal, 
redeeming love. In the times of peril and suffering 
and of returning hope through which his country passed 
during his life, brave and struggling men felt that they 
had a firm reliance in him whom many called the great 
Schleiermacher, and enemies learned to respect the man 
whom they found to possess not alone the fixedness of 
iron, but sometimes too its keenness and its fiery heat. 

That Schleiermacher was a reformer in the same 
sense with Luther is not claimed. He has also been 
compared with Melanchthon, but Schleiermacher was 
never willing to yield any thing of principle out of regard 
to circumstances or for the sake of peace; there was about 
him a candour that disregarded consequences, a sharp- 
ness and a consistency in maintaining and carrying out 
his principles that utterly forbade compromises. His 
work as a reformer lay in quite different circumstances 
from those which surrounded Luther. The work of that 
great man was to open a way of access to spiritual good 
among men who were ready and waiting for it; that of 
Schleiermacher was to arouse a worldly, indifferent age 
to appreciate the spiritual good within theirreach. In 
his sphere he may be placed by the side of Goethe and 
Schiller in the sphere of art, Kant and Fichte in the 
sphere of speculation, Stein and W. Von Humboldt in 
politics. And just because his aim was the spiritual na- 
ture of his countrymen and because he sought the means 
of a reformation, not as Fichte, for example, in his 
“Discourses to the German Nation” in the way of spe- 
culation, but found it in the power of Christianity as 
attested by facts to redeem a ruined world; for this 
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reason his efforts were indeed less brilliant and famous 
but farther-reaching, more manifold, more fruitful and 
enduring than theirs. Neander has designated him as 
the man from whom a new period of church history will 
have to be dated. 

He has been charged with dissimulation. His name 
signifies Vedl-maker, and Schlegel, notwithstanding the 
protest of Goethe against this species of witticism, has 
suffered himself to be led into the perpetration of a pun, 
charging him and theologians generally with being what 
the name indicates—dissemblers. Schleiermacher was 
indeed a shrewd observer of persons, times and places. 
He did not go to every man with his heart upon his 
open palm. A strong sense of duty forbade him to 
enter fully and freely upon delicate and involved sub- 
jects where circumstances were unsuitable. But when 
he found himself understood, none could surpass him 
in openness and freeness, and when once he compre- 
hended the position of things clearly and had found the 
proper method of operating, no difficulty could divert 
him from pursuing his end with the most tenacious en- 
durance. “The heart of the honest man is in his face 
and in his letters to his friends;” and it is a fact that 
we find in these very letters, which are almost all of 
them addressed to his most intimate friends, the absence 
of reserve, the honesty and candor of his nature, and 
that rigorous truth which led him first of all to aim to 
be candid with himself and then to guard against de- 
ceptive appearances before others. 

Before entering upon the letters themselves, we will 
give a sketch of the chief events in the outward life of 
Schleiermacher. He was born Nov. 21, 1768, at Bres- 
lau, where his father was stationed as Reformed chap- 
lain to the army. Subsequently the family removed, 
and occupied different positions, and the parents, 
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having heard of the Institution of the Moravians at 
Niesky in Upper Lusatia, resolved to intrust him and a 
younger brother to their care. They entered in 1785; 
and the same year a sister Charlotte, with whom 
Schleiermacher kept up the closest intimacy and inter- 
course to her death, entered the community at Gna- 
denfrei. Two years later, he was transferred to the 
Brother’s Seminary at Barby near Magdeburg. But 
here he was soon brought by no mere superficial pre- 
tence of enlightenment, but by the depth and thorough- 
ness of his nature aiming after scientific truth, into con- 
flict with many of the views and usages of the commu- 
nity, resulting in severe inward struggles and a differ- 
ence with his father which was adjusted only a short 
time before the death of the latter. Nevertheless he at 
last consented to his son’s pursuing his studies, for 
the future, at Halle. Here Schleiermacher remained, 
making his home with his uncle, the theological Pro- 
fessor Stubenrauch, for two years from the spring of 
1787. 

In the summer of 1790, he underwent his examina- 
tion in theology, and through the good offices of the 
court preacher Sack, became tutor in the family of the 
Prussian Count Dohna-Schlobitten. In 1793, this rela- 
tion was brought to a close in consequence of his strenu- 
ous conscientiousness towards others and his truth to 
himself. After this, we find the future theological re- 
former teaching in an orphan asylum in Berlin, and 
again in 1794, vicar to a relative in Landsburg. In 
October of this year his father died, an event so much 
the more deplored as the son had just begun once more 
to enjoy the sympathy of a revered but long estranged 
parent. Two years afterwards he was called to be 
preacher to the Berlin Hospital. The six years of re- 
sidence in this city which followed, were rich in influ- 
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ences particularly of a social character to develop and 
cultivate his mind and heart, and most significant in 
their rbearing upon his after life. Introduced to the 
society of those refined and intellectual Jewesses, Hen- 
rietta Herz and Dorothea Veit, the daughter of M. 
Mendelsohn, and afterwards wife of Fr. Schlegel, he 
also became acquainted with the latter in the summer 
of 1797, and in December of the same year shared his 
home. Still more important was the acquaintance he 
made in May, 1801, upon a brief interview, with Ehren- 
fried Von Willich, a young theologian of the island of 
Rugen. That relation too with Eleonore Von Grunow, 
which afterwards cost him so much suffering, arose in 
this period, but through all the excitements of these 
new-found and in part passionate acquaintanceships, 
runs, like a deep and steady under-tone, that cordial 
affection for his true sister Charlotte. His relations to 
Eleonore led him in 1802, to deny himself the pleasures 
of that Berlin circle of friends, and accept a call to be 
court preacher at Stolpe in Pomerania. Thence in 1804, 
he was called as professor extraordinary and preacher 
to the University in Halle. 

In February of the same year, Von Willich died of 
a prevailing nervous fever, and left Henrietta Von 
Muhlenfels, a widow at eighteen years old with an in- 
fant daughter; a son was born after the father’s death. 
While a wife, Henrietta had carried on a lively corre- 
spondence with her husband’s friend, addressing him as 
father, which she might well do to one more than twice 
her age. A very close friendship too existed between 
her entire family and Schleiermacher. In the summer 
of 1808 they were engaged, and in the following May 
they were married. This was a union based upon a 
most cordial affection of two really noble and beautiful 
souls for each other, most exemplary in its character 
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and most happy in its results. His half sister Nanny 
had hitherto been his housekeeper; in the year 1817, 
she became the wife of E. M. Arndt. The year of his 
marriage Schleiermacher was called to the Trinity 
Church, and the next year he entered upon his work 
in connection with the newly established university of 
Berlin: he also found practical employment in the Mi- 
nistry of the Interior, in the Department of Instruction. 
He resigned this position, however, in 1814, when he 
became Secretary of the philosophical class of the Aca- 
demy. His work and his influence in these various 
spheres of labor, will not cease to be felt and remem- 
bered as long as German theology and German science 
exist. His domestic life was one of such happiness 
that he reckoned himself among those singularly fa- 
vored in this respect. The death of his beloved Na- 
thaniel, in 1829, was the only event that brought a 
deep shadow upon the happy scene; but his own death 
(February 12, 1854,) proved a worthy and illustrious 
termination of a life which had been one continual pro- 
cess of inward purification; so elevating and so truly 
edifying was his end, that even his opponents were re- 
conciled or for a time awed to silence. 

The use intended here to be made of these letters, is 
to gather up the scattered hints which they contain 
upon Schleiermacher’s various and manifold occupa- 
tions, and to arrange them according to the different 
spheres of life in which he was engaged. And it just 
shows what constituted him a worker of such signifi- 
cance, and how his work was most intimately connected 
with his entire personal being, that such strictly confi- 
dential letters should in every part be interwoven with 
references to the great questions of science, the Church 
and the State, which employed the writer’s mind. 

In the letter to his wife, of Dec. 25, 1808, Schleier- 
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macher himself furnishes us a plan for arranging these ’ 
materials: “Should I now be employed,” he writes, 
“but cransiently in affairs of State, then I shall have 
nothing further to wish for. Science and Church, 
State and Home-Life,—beyond this there is nothing for 
man on earth, and I should belong to the few fortunate 
ones who have enjoyed them all.” Consequently Do- 
mestic Life, the Church, Science and the State, are the 
four departments in reference to which we have to con- 
template Schleiermacher’s work. With respect to Art, 
which one would expect to find connected with these 
other spheres of life, we find few allusions to it in these 
letters. No one knew better than Schleiermacher him- 
self his own deficiency in this respect. In Dec., 1800, 
he writes to his sister: “I have so little talent for me- 
trical composition, that it is impossible for me to write 
so much as two lines of it just when I wish, even though 
I spend considerable time and labor at it; Iam obliged 
simply to wait till it comes of itself, which happens but 
seldom. Schlegel has often assured me that poetry be- 
longs to my nature, but I am decidedly of the contrary 
opinion. If I do happen to make a couple of verses, 
they are not poetry.” He did plan several works of 
fancy, but failed to carry them into execution. Among 
them was a romance, which was to embrace all that 
he believed himself to know of man and human life, a 
number of novels and a comedy, but the artificial 
forms of the sonnet and the enigma, were all that his 
wit actually produced of the sort. 

The personal appearance and character of Schleier- 
macher, as seen in these letters, require some notice 
before entering upon his work. He refers to a deserip- 
tion of himself, as he appeared at the University in 
Halle, given by some unknown person to his father. 
“T must have been very negligent in my external ap- 
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pearance, and have had altogether the manner of a 
man very much occupied with himself, cynical in my 
whole mode of living, easily satisfied for myself, but in 
society and for my friends, ready to make any sacri- 
fices, applying myself diligently, but just as the impulse 
moved me, and ever a poor attendant at the colleges, 
seeking retirement almost studiously; but if I fell in 
with the rich and great, I was both, even more than 
they, cold and proud towards all above me, and par- 
ticularly to my teachers and superiors.” Even in this 
account, which represents him as an unpolished gem in 
which a great deal lay undeveloped, we see the germs 
of that power which was destined so peculiarly to dis- 
tinguish the man. It was that marvellously clear and 
intelligent control exercised by his strong will over him- 
self and his relations to the outward world, which was 
by no means favored by the bodily organ in which it 
operated. As with Calvin, and Baxter, and Robert 
Hall, the soul of Schleiermacher had a suffering and in- 
firm body for its abode, over which first its indomitable 
energies must triumph. From his voluntary exile at 
Stolpe, in a depressed state of mind, it is true, he writes 
to Herz, on the 21st of June, 1803: “As to my growing 
fat, don’t believe a word of it. Ican assure you lam in 
a miserable state of health. Pains all over my system, 
are my constant companions, and reduce to nothing the 
little that is left of my life.’ But the Socratic control 
exercised by the mighty mind over this body, not only 
overcame its pains and infirmities, but made of it a ser- 
viceable instrument, prepared at all times for the most 
laborious efforts. Nov. 26th, of the same year, he 
writes to Charlotte Von Katen: “From the commence- 
ment of autumn I have suffered much, and I believe 
that whoever considers my lonesome, friendless condi- 
tion must be moved with pity. But Ican suffer a great 
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deal of pain, and I have often felt as if I could take 
that of my friends; and I manage to carry out my 
determination not to take to my bed or to allow my- 
self to be interrupted in the duties of my office. Ifthe 
disorder is only of a kind to permit the exercise of re- 
solution, that of itself is a help better than many a pre- 
scription.” This was written in that melancholy state 
of mind, which resulted from the turn which his rela- 
tions to Eleonore Grunow had taken—so melancholy that 
even while thus a victor over his many bodily infirmi- 
ties, he wished for death, and believed that the object 
of life, to become something himself, was lost. Nor 
could the prospect of being useful to others, held up to 
him by his friends, avail any thing for his relief. 
“There is nothing,” he writes, “so deeply to be la- 
mented by a man as a useless existence, and he who is 
becoming something no longer, but is petrified in his 
present condition, really lives in vain, not only for 
himself, but for others as well.” Yet the translation of 
Plato was a duty which he had undertaken, and which 
as such must first be fulfilled; and we may see from 
his reply to Henrietta Herz, who had counselled a quiet 
endurance, and not an increase of his sufferings by 
struggling, that after all we must take these expressions 
about apathy and longing to die with some allowance: 
“ For me there is no other kind of endurance, but one 
of struggles, all other would be gloomy despair.” This 
courageous resistance to suffering, together with a change 
in his outward circumstances, soon led to a restoration 
of the entire vigour and freshness of his mind. The 
suffering body must obey the spirit, and all external 
sufferings and changes form an object which, as is once 
observed in the Monologues, can at most alter, but can- 
not prevent the workings of the soul. He was often 
attacked with violent bodily pain, yet he reckoned this 
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among the minor discomforts of life, and had more pity 
“for one subject to the unseemly habit of sleeping ex- 
cessively, than for one who suffered from physical 
pangs;” nor did he allow such ills to interfere with his 
enjoyment of life or with the fulfilment of his duties. 
In regard to one of his journeys on foot, the scene of 
which had been Silesia, he writes, Aug., 1805: “In our 
journey over the mountain, the weather generally was 
unfavorable, and dealt the worst with us on the highest 
points. More than this, exactly in the most interesting 
and striking parts of the journey, I suffered with the 
most violent attacks of pain; but I not only endured 
them so that we were not delayed an hour by my con- 
dition, but none of these hinderances and sufferings in- 
terfered with my enjoyment: they were as nothing 
compared with the lasting and noble impressions made 
upon me by the grandeur of nature’s appearance.” 
Three years later, on the Christmas day of 1808, he 
writes to his betrothed: “Last evening, in the midst of 
the festivities, I was seized with a sharp pain, which 
has tormented me all night long, so that this morning 
I entered the chancel with the remnants of my agony 
hanging to me, and very weary and miserable, yet my 
preaching was quite to my own satisfaction; whether 
it was as much so to the rest I cannot judge, for the two 
do not always coincide. But when I came down I 
was so miserable I could have gone to bed at once. I 
can endure pain quite well, and at the same time be a 
tolerable man for society or for my work-table; but I 
am more fatigued and weakened than others by the 
resistance I make.” Nevertheless he would not hear 
of such a thing as taking care of himself, and he replies 
to an admonition from his wife in the very last letter 
before their marriage, (April 16, 1809): “With what 
joy I announce to you that this is the last letter, yet I 
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must even now abruptly close, and only add that Iam 
very well, and that you must once for all leave the 
matter of taking care of myself to me. It is my death, 
and when you shall see how unnatural it is for me to 
undertake it, you will give it up yourself.” The ques- 
tion may well be raised whether such neglect of his 
bodily condition did not help to shorten his days. 
Twesten thinks he would have been spared to us longer 
if he had found time to be sick occasionally, but Baur 
on the contrary suspects that it was by the influence 
of this extraordinary spiritual energy and activity that 
the frail bodily organ was held together so long; and 
that it was to these principles he owed it, that his wish 
to remain in entire possession of his faculties to the 
very last moment of his life and to gain a definite and 
certain knowledge of death, was so gloriously realized 
and that in such an illustrious manner he could keep 
the lofty vow he had taken in the Monologues: “Yes, 
with faculties unimpaired will I spend it, down to its 
latest years; never shall the freshness of my animal 
spirits desert me; what I enjoy now I shall ever enjoy; 
strength shall not fail to my will, nor liveliness to my 
fancy; and nothing shall rob me of the magic keys, 
which open to me the mysterious doors of the upper 
world, and never shall I cease to feel the flame of love. 
I will not see the infirmities of age; I vow the utmost 
contempt to every discomfort that affects not the end 
of my being, and swear to myself an eternal youth.” 
Proud as this language seems, we find from the letters 
that its author strongly protested against the title of 
“oreat,’ which many applied to him in view of the 
lofty energy and Christianized stoicism of his character. 
In a letter of Oct. 21, 1808, to his future wife, he re- 
peats what he had once before written, that she had 
the best opportunity of observing his weaknesses, and 
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adds: “'The most intimate friendship necessarily leads to 
the most intimate acquaintance; and its chief advan- 
tage consists precisely in this, that the friend loves the 
friend with his faults, while others often love him only 
because they do not see him. But I cannot tell you, 
dear Hetty, how extraordinary it appears to me that 
you should call me great. You know that I ordinarily 
dislike modesty, and that I know well about what is in 
me. But as to great, I should not know to what part of 
me this belonged.” Schleiermacher, indeed, cherished 
what Baur terms a noble pride in his own firm and 
earnest purpose arising from an intimate acquaintance 
with the sphere which his peculiar powers pointed out 
as appropriate to himself. This clear self-knowledge, 
and this pure and powerful ideal will resulting from it, 
whose dwelling is the innermost sanctuary of the per- 
son and independent of external relations, it is the ob- 
ject of the Monologues to represent, and the author has 
frequently been charged with pride and an exaggerated 
estimate of himself, because men interpreted of the fact 
what was intended to describe an ideal. Schleier- 
macher at length perceived this, and wrote to his wife 
Sep. 18, 1808: “In the Monologues I have idealized 
myself, and kind people believed Iam such. I am in- 
deed such, in the sense that such is my inmost disposi- 
tion, my true being, but the being never manifests it- 
self as it truly is; disturbing elements mingle with it in 
this poor life; but these disturbing elements are not 
brought out in the Monologues.” 

Connected with this species of pride or rather with 
this effort after clearness in regard to himself, his plans 
and his actions, is the reserve he would at first exhibit 
in society. To his wife, who reported to him the com- 
plaints she had heard of him on this score, he replies: 
“Tam painfully cautious in my intercourse with men. 
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Not so when I have one or two alone; or if I observe 
in any a real concern to get at our views on a subject, 
I soom endeavor to have him all to myself, if I have 
reason to suppose it will lead to any thing. But there 
is nothing I dislike and avoid more in society than the 
most distant resemblance to a debate. . In the first 
place I cannot debate a question without going more 
deeply into it than would comport with the light mood 
which must be the prevailing characteristic of society; 
hence I turn to the most unimportant subjects, break 
off the conversation, joke about it so that it may not 
grow too earnest. Then if one introduces common- 
place or senseless things, or such as betray an evil dis- 
position, I cannot answer for the degree of bitterness or 
violence I may exhibit.” 

We find in the conflict which Schicioniaelim had 
with his father in regard to his transfer to Halle, a 
circumstance which doubtless aided in developing this 
unalterable fixedness of character: but it is due to the 
delightful family influences which he enjoyed under the 
roof and by the fire-side of the same father that Schleier- 
macher exhibited so many attractive and graceful traits 
of character. That tender regard for the peculiarities 
of others, for the intimacy of the family circle, and for 
a noble species of sociability, could only grow up in one 
who from childhood had belonged to a circle where such 
a feeling was habitual. In particular the exalted opi- 
nion he cherished of the meaning and value of domestic 
life, arose from the privilege he enjoyed which nothing 
can replace, of belonging to a family circle where the 
natural affection of the members was ennobled by de- 
vout love to the Saviour. The letters of his parents 
reaching back to the sixth year of their son’s age, re- 
veal the strength and the spirituality of their devo- 
tion to his welfare. On the 21st of November, 1787, 
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the father writes to the son on his birth-day: “Thirteen 
years ago this day, I greatly rejoiced when you were 
born, and it was said: itis a son. To-day too I rejoice 
over you with all my heart. In what manifold ways 
have not the great love and goodness of God been over 
you, these thirteen years past! Yet taste and feel this 
love, feel yourself happy in enjoying it. Rejoice too in 
your parents, as they rejoice in you, and then shall we 
all forever rejoice in Him who created all joys, and who 
alone can nourish them forever.” This parental feeling 
was not lost on his young heart; it was responded to 
with the tenderest and deepest filial love. And when 
after the affecting, ay, even tragical conflict, between 
father and son in regard to his education had been re- 
conciled, and the intimacy between them renewed with 
redoubled tenderness, the beloved father must shortly 
die, this was a corroding grief to the son as long as he 
lived. His letters to his sister Charlotte show that the 
image of his sainted father never died out of his mind. 

Schleiermacher’s regard for domestic life, as the foun- 
dation and centre of an elevated social life, and his con- 
viction of the value of woman in this connection, were 
strengthened during his residence in the noble family 
of Dohna, one of whose female members, Frederica by 
name, who died in that period, he mentions with pe- 
culiar interest in his letters as having materially as- 
sisted in producing these impressions. As he began to 
perceive with satisfaction the evidences of a deepening 
and widening influence attending his labors, he yet 
writes, Noy. 10, 1801: “Pleasant as this is, both as 
flattering a natural vanity, and as giving an earnest 
of greater influence in the future, yet it would utterly 
vanish from my thoughts and all would be as nothing 
compared with the prospect of a quiet, happy, domestic 
life; and it would not be difficult for me, if there were 
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no other way of obtaining it, to submit to a position 
entirely remote from the theatre of a grander activity, 
and quite unfavorable to my progress in science. In 
truth every thing in this world is vain and a delusion, 
both our pleasure and our work, with the single excep- 
tion of domestic life. What we accomplish of good in 
this quiet way is permanent; one can really be some- 
thing and do something for the few souls of the house- 
hold.” Hence the finding of a wife to his mind was a 
source of the deepest satisfaction, but not, as we may 
infer from the clear good sense and steady self-posses- 
sion of the man, an event resulting from sudden and 
unrestrained passion. The simple, unconscious nature 
of a maiden had no attractions for Schleiermacher; he 
had a presentiment that a widow would gain his affec- 
tions as was actually the case; he preferred the society 
of females whose minds were clear and whose self-con- 
sciousness had been awakened. Such had constituted 
the social circle of Berlin, in which he moved; the cen- 
tre of which was Henrietta Herz, the marvellously 
beautiful and intellectual wife of a respectable Jewish 
physician, Marcus Herz. 

It was the influence of Moses Mendelsohn that en- 
listed the zeal of the more polished of the Jewish fa- 
milies of Berlin, to undertake with the earnestness and 
application peculiar to the race, the acquisition of the 
modern philosophic and esthetic culture. The fe- 
males in particular who were not occupied in business, 
exhibited this zeal, while the great majority of Chris- 
tian housewives, contented themselves with the super- 
ficial French culture then in vogue. Soon arose cir- 
cles of acquaintances among those who sympathized in 
this movement, and encouraged by the relations of Men- 
delsohn with Christian scholars such as Lessing, Chris- 
tian elements were associated with the Jewish—a com- 
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males. The houses of the Jews were generally the ap- 
pointed places of réunion; Mendelsohn himself neglected 
not to exercise such hospitality to an extensive degree, 
although, as Henrietta Herz narrates, his means were 
so limited that the family had to practise self-denial in 
order to provide the modest entertainment required, and 
the worthy lady of the house had to make careful ar- 
rangements based upon the number of her guests be- 
fore inviting them to partake. The Jewish house had 
the advantage of being neutral ground, where those 
united in the interests of culture in general, could 
freely mingle together, and in fact those réunions 
brought together men of widely different pursuits and 
classes in society, from Prince Louis Ferdinand, to the 
author living by the products of his pen. The most 
distinguished females in this society were Dorothea 
Veit, Rachel Levin and Henrietta Herz herself (born 
Sept. 5, 1764; died Oct. 22, 1847,) who excelled all, if 
not in genius and acquirements, yet in the entire health- 
fulness of her nature and in its harmonious development 
and thorough cultivation. It is not incorrect to de- 
scribe her as one of the most important personages at 
that period in Berlin. On every side her uncommon 
beauty, refinement and taste, were acknowledged. 
Even in her eighteenth year the two Humboldts sought 
her acquaintance, which had included such names as 
Frederick Schlegel, Fessler and afterwards Niebuhr, 
Nicolovius, Uhden, Chamisso, Varnhagen, Alexander 
Von Der Marwitz, Reimer and others; besides which 
scarcely any of the foreign notabilities seen within the 
walls of Berlin, failed to visit her house, and the queen 
of Prussia herself gave evidence of sharing in this uni- 
versal personal regard. 

Hence it is not surprising that a person with Schlei- 
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ermacher’s peculiar propensity for cultivated society, 
and animated as he then was by earnest endeavors 
after ‘a higher culture, should be found not only in the 
circle surrounding this distinguished female, but should 
soon become by far the most intimate with her of any. 
It speaks well for the character of this intimacy, that 
he discovered his friend to be in agreement with him- 
self on the subject of religion, and that nothing but 
veneration for her aged mother restrained her from seek- 
ing baptism. After the death of her mother, in 1817, 
she declared herself a Christian, and Schleiermacher’s 
requirement that the renunciation should be public, 
brought the first and only cloud, which momentarily 
obscured this fair relationship; she regarding it as 
tending needlessly to offend her Jewish friends, while 
he viewed it as a testimony necessary to be given be- 
fore the Church. How clear a conscience he had in re- 
spect to the entire connection may be learned from his 
reply to the well-intended, yet groundless, objections 
made by the court-preacher, Sack: ‘Never will I be 
the confidential friend of a man of exceptionable opi- 
nions, but never, from the fear of man, will I refuse the 
comfort of friendship to one undeservedly suspected; 
never will I, on account of my position, be influenced 
merely by what appears to be so to others, instead of 
acting according to the real state of the case. To fol- 
low such a maxim would make us preachers outlaws 
in the domain of social life; every slander uttered 
against a friend, if it were but well enough contrived 
to secure belief, would exclude us from his society. 
The end I have placed before me is much rather, by 
the blameless, even tenor of my life, to bring it to pass 
that instead of an unfavorable light falling upon me 
from an undeserved evil report of my friends, a favor- 
able light should be reflected upon their reputation by 
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my friendship for them.” And again to his sister 
Charlotte: “Your opinion is that these acquaintances 
will prove a hinderance in discharging the duties of my 
calling, and that they at least have a bad appearance. 
As to the first, you must take my word for it that it is 
not so. I go through with every thing devolving upon 
me most carefully and punctually, but upon that alone, 
as you may well imagine, I would lay little stress if 
my whole heart were not in it,—a fact which few of 
my friends understand, and which Herz alone seems 
capable of reconciling. As to appearances, I have my 
own views on that point: I believe that my position 
requires me to despise them—not that out of sheer con- 
tempt I ought to do things I would not do otherwise, 
just for the purpose of showing how’ little one cares for 
public opinion, but whenever sufficient grounds exist 
for doing any thing, to ask no questions about appear- 
ances. ‘This, in my view, is very necessary, and truly 
a duty.” 

None had Schleiermacher’s confidence more com- 
pletely than Henrietta Herz, and in truth by no one 
was his own peculiar moral and mental being better 
known and understood than by her. The intimacy 
dates from the time of his employment in the Normal 
school at Berlin, 1795, but it became close from the 
time of his return from the vicarage in Landsberg, 1796. 
She herself says: “Schleiermacher was at that time 
preacher to the Hospital, and lived in the hospital 
building, the vicinity of which was a common, unoc- 
cupied with buildings, and indeed unpaved. Yet he 
visited us nearly every day, though we lived at a dis- 
tance. Of winter evenings the journey, especially in 
returning, was really laborious. But it became longer, 
more difficult, and in winter even serious, when, during 
an alteration in the hospital buildings, Schleiermacher 
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was obliged to lodge in a dwelling situated in what was 
then nothing but a public road, without light at night, 
and with few buildings, at remote intervals from each 
other. Yet he had already become so much attached 
to my husband and myself, and perceived on our part 
such a sincere friendship for himself, that he was not 
deterred by these obstacles from his regular evening 
visits. Our concern for him led us to provide him with 
a small lantern so arranged that he could hook it on to 
a button-hole of his coat, and thus equipped the little 
man would every winter evening sally forth on his re- 
turn, if he had not thus arrived.” From February to 
May, 1799, he lived in Potsdam, acting as vicar of the 
aged Bamberger, chaplain to the court. Here the “ Dis- 
courses upon Religion” were written, and the manu- 
script of each new discourse was sent first to this friend. 
At the same period he writes, Feb. 15th, 1799: “Ah! 
dear Hetty, do be so kind as to write to me frequently; 
that will sustain my life, which at all events cannot 
thrive in solitude. In truth Iam the most dependent 
of all creatures on the earth; I even doubt whether I 
am an individual. I reach out all my roots and my 
leaves towards love, | must be in immediate contact 
with it, and unless Iam drinking it down in full draughts, 
IT am dry and withered straightway. Thisis my inner- 
most nature, there is no help for it, I can provide none.” 
In spite of the frequent letters which he wrote from 
his solitude, the eagerness with which he waited for 
those of his friend, and his joy when one actually ar- 
rived, the friendship in no way overstepped its due 
bounds as some feared or suspected. Its dispassionate 
character was a matter of remark between themselves, 
as well as in their intercourse with others. The fol- 
lowing incident may assist in illustrating the nature of 
their intimacy. 
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Henrietta Herz desired to raise the means for furnish- 
ing a friend with a dowry, and with this view under- 
took the translation of Mungo Park’s Travels in the In- 
terior of Africa in 1795-97, and of Weld the younger’s 
Journey in the United States of North America; and 
the two translations really appeared, the first in 12 
vols., Berlin, 1799, and the last in the Magazine of Re- 
markable Recent Travels by J. R. Forster, Berlin, 1800. : 
As the translator was to remain unknown, Schleier- 
macher found a publisher, afterwards undertook the 
revision of the work, and became the translator of a 
large part of the last named work himself. He how- 
ever refused a corresponding part of the payment, and 
Herz had a secretary made for him, with many com- 
partments, such as he had seen and admired at the 
house of his friend Spalding. Schleiermacher’s secre- 
tary, so well known to his friends, at which they often 
found him at work, and on which the greater part of his 
works were written, was the gift of the grateful friend, 
which he could not well refuse. 

The whole subject of Schleiermacher’s intimacy with 
the interesting and unhappy Eleonore Grunow, we must 
pass over. The moral infection which at that time 
spread from France as a centre to every part of the ci- 
vilized world, and which is so clearly reflected in Ger- 
man literature with Goethe at its head, reached all 
classes of society. We are to remember that piety was 
not at all essential to the ministry of that period in the 
opinion of most men, and that the moral atmosphere 
which surrounds us was utterly unlike that which sur- 
rounded Schleiermacher and his contemporaries. The 
result of the whole may be best stated perhaps in his 
own words long afterwards: “ Dear Eleonore, God dealt 
well with us, nevertheless.” 

Well indeed had God dealt with Schleiermacher, for 
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in the meantime he had brought about his happy union 
with that true wife, Henrietta Von Willich. Nov. 21st, 
1808,he writes to her as follows: “I have begun my 
birth day, my dear, my own Hetty, with earnest prayer 
that God will really grant me this great happiness, and 
make it lasting; that he will cleanse and purify me 
through and through, so that I may use and enjoy it as I 
should. I have offered sincere thanks for His wondrous 
leadings through bitter pains, through seasons of de- 
spondency, to the purest and fairest joy, and from my 
inmost soul I could say, I am not worthy of the mercy 
which the Lord has shown me.” And a few days before, 
in the joyful certainty that soon he might call the long- 
desired happiness his own: “Yes, dearest Hetty, if God’s 
grace does not forsake us, and why should it? we shall 
lead a life which may prove a source of edification and 
strength to many, and of joy to all who know it;” and 
again, in that birth-day letter: “I have insisted so much 
in my teaching upon the beauty and sacredness of do- 
mestic life; now I must really have opportunity to show 
that it was more than pretty but empty words, that my 
teachings were significant of what I could be and do in 
this regard, and were an expression of my own profound 
convictions. For example, I must be able to show, that 
true wedlock disturbs nothing; neither friendship, nor 
scientific pursuits, nor the most disinterested, self-sacri- 
ficing life one can lead for one’s country. To these I 
feel myself drawn by strong and pleasing attractions; 
and with what noble accord does Hetty act, assisting 
me in meeting these demands with a hearty response!” 

In particular the numerous and intimate friendships of 
Schleiermacher were uninterrupted by his marriage. 
He maintained his character for unalterable attachment, 
and his claims to the title before bestowed upon him of 
a “virtuoso in friendship.” His new home became the 
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centre around which new and old friends, including the 
most distinguished men, assembled, forming a delight- 
ful circle, and thus amid the most animated interchange 
of thought and feeling, there arose a family life, the 
like of which in richness and instructiveness is not often 
found. Now, too, he had found the true and proper 
theatre on which to realize his calling as an educator ; 
a calling to which he had ever felt such a special lean- 
ing, that in the commencement of his ministerial life, 
his greatest delight was in catechising, which he never 
ceased faithfully to practise. It appears from numerous 
suggestions in the letters, that the whole secret of train- 
ing, in his view, consisted in truth and love, and that 
all artifice sprang from a lack of principle. Schleier- 
macher lost his son Nathaniel, the youngest and only 
one of the children who died before him, in 1829. He 
writes a few days afterwards: “I made it my special 
business to take the boy under my own charge, particu- 
larly after he commenced his studies in the Gymnasium. 
At last I had arranged it so that he prepared himself 
in my room, and thus I can truly say there was not an 
hour when I did not think of and feel concern for the 
child, and not an hour now in which I do not miss him. 
Yet on the very day of his burial I returned to my re- 
gular routine, and life goes at its old gait, only some- 
what slower and more painful.” In regard to the plan 
of one of his friends communicated to him to keep her 
son by her and teach him privately until his 17th year, 
he says, remonstrating: “The opinion prevails that 
boys are safer from temptation amid the restraints of 
home. But it is an advantage of the greatest moment 
that at school the strong feeling of justice is awakened, 
and the boy is conducted to independence. These two 
things make the man. And only you observe, and you 
will find all men who have been kept too long under 
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the paternal roof are in a manner weakly, undecided, in- 
capable, without true feeling for the common cause. 
After seventeen years these deficiencies cannot be made 
good.” To his step-son at his studies in Berlin, in his 
14th year, (1821,) he writes: “You are now at an age 
when you dare no longer content yourself with doing well 
and thoroughly merely what is given you as a task, but 
when your own zeal should carry you beyond the re- 
quirements of the school.” Ten years later the same 
son was a student of law; but instead of grasping singly 
and energetically the science of the profession, he al- 
lowed himself to be excessively occupied with idle spe- 
culations upon the higher questions of life and philoso- 
phy, and the relation of his own powers and acts to 
them. In view of this his step-father wrote, (February 
6th, 1827): “ My opinion is that you busy yourself too 
much with yourself, and too constantly come back to 
this topic. A single individual is not sufficiently im- 
portant to be the object of such regard, and you remind 
me of a couple of sentimental lovers who desire to exist 
exclusively for each other, and thus very soon fall into 
a tedious and wearisome sort of life. True inward pro- 
gress cannot be detected while actually taking place, 
but will be interfered with in the attempt, just as bread 
cannot ordinarily be made, if it is every moment drawn 
out of the oven and inspected or cut open to prove that 
it is done.” This advice did not prove unavailing. 
His last letter is addressed to his son. It was concluded 
January 30th, 1834, with these words: “I have been 
compelled to keep the house three days with cough and 
hoarseness, which made it impossible for me to lecture. 
To-day I was obliged to turn out for a baptism, when 
T also sought to lecture the hour, but it was quite un- 
satisfactory. After to-morrow I design to resume and 
carry on my usual duties. And now, my beloved! I 
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commend you to God.” Fourteen days after, on the 
17th of February, the birth-day of his beloved Natha- 
niel, the father died. 

Schleiermacher’s piety was not a product of theory, 
or a “daughter of theology,” to use an expression of his 
own. It was an inward life and experience, ante-dating 
and comprehending more than his theory, and operating 
as a corrective, and a guide in the formation of his 
theory. The germ of this piety was planted in his 
mind amid the propitious surroundings of his father’s 
home, and nurtured, as these letters clearly show, during 
his residence as a pupil among the Moravians: “My 
feelings are always peculiar when I enter a community 
of the Brethren. ‘The greatest part of my youth and 
the decisive moment for the entire development of my after 
course of life stand before me. Little as I should be 
disposed to live within the narrow restrictions of a Mo- 
ravian Brotherhood, yet their simple, quiet life comes 
over me with such an impression of contrast with the 
empty, noisy world, that I believe and feel it might, 
with more regard to the demands of the age, be made a 
truly noble and enviable mode of life.’ “Here,” he 
says again, “the foundation was laid for an undue in- 
fluence of the imagination in matters of religion, which, 
but for my cold-bloodedness, might have made me a 
fanatic, but which in fact gave occasion to a number of 
very valuable experiences: to which I owe it that my 
habits of thought which, with most men develope them- 
selves unperceived from theory and observation are, as 
I think, the living result and reflection of my own his- 
tory.” 

Yet it was simply impossible that the narrowness 
characteristic of the Moravian teaching, both as to form 
and matter, could satisfy for any length of time, a spirit 
like his, which sought a clear, scientific explanation of 
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pious exp€riences, and which regarded piety not as 
something exclusive, and requiring to be protected from 
contact with the world, but which sought to grasp it in 
connection with the entire life of humanity in all its 
richness and variety. The letters enter fully into the 
circumstances attending his estrangement and removal 
from the Seminary. Schleiermacher complained of his 
father, because his anxiety for his son’s outward welfare 
led him to forget what was due to conscientious convic- 
tions. Under date of Aug. 19th, 1802, he says: “The 
first feeling which developed in me was the religious. 
I can yet recall its first movement in a walk with my 
father. He never suffered the impression to be lost 
after this beginning, and thus it is no wonder that he 
misunderstood me when I forsook a society in which 
he had placed me with great satisfaction and high 
hopes, and in accordance with my own wish, in order 
to save me from the combined power of the world, and 
the skeptical cast of mind which he had not failed to 
detect in me. What in me was the result of a simple 
love of truth without regard for consequences, he viewed 
as the prompting of a vain disposition and a desire to 
plunge into the abyss of skepticism. The vanities of 
the world I feared instead of loving, and had I been 
able to find another similar place of retirement such as 
existed among the Moravians, thither I should have 
preferred to go. So little concern had I for my future 
prospects, that if my uncle had not been living, it would 
literally never have entered my mind to take the jour- 
ney to the examination with a view to obtain the re- 
version to some field of labor.” 

His correspondence shows with what pleasure he re- 
verted in after years to the beautiful methods of wor- 
ship maintained among the Moravians. May 5th, 1805, 
he writes to Charlotte Von Kathen, his future wife’s 
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sister: “The feast of Easter I spent in Barby among the 
Moravians; happy, holy days were they to me—full of 
interesting reminiscences and of a more direct and ex- 
quisite enjoyment. The old rector too of the establish- 
ment, from whom I first learned Greek and Hebrew, 
who while I was under his care had loved me like a 
second father, was still living, a vigorous, active old man 
of seventy-seven years, and his joy at seeing me again 
was most hearty. . . . Really, dear Charlotte, in 
all Christendom of this date there is no form of worship 
which gives more appropriate expression of genuine 
Christian feeling or is better calculated to waken it, 
than is this in the Brotherhood.” 

These acknowledgments show us how important 
was the influence of the Moravians upon the religious 
and theological character of Schleiermacher; and _ be- 
cause hitherto material has been wanting from which 
satisfactory proof of the fact could be brought, sufficient 
regard has not been paid to this influence in the cur- 
rent criticisms of the great theologian. The mode 
of thinking there communicated to his mind, is con- 
nected with the habit of giving his entire life, and es- 
pecially its important occurrences, a religious turn, 
whence originated family worship, the wish expressed 
to his absent betrothed to celebrate their engagement by 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper on the same day, the 
efficacy he imputed to the prayers of the absent wife, 
and other things of the kind which find mention in the 
letters, down to the edifying occasion of his death, to 
which a peculiarly exalted character was given by his 
participation in the Lord’s Supper. Such things were 
not likely at that time to be very frequent among theo- 
logical professors, and they betray a reverence for the 
Scriptures, prayerand sacrament as childlike and natural 
as it was strong, and of such a character indeed, as his 
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own admirérs scarce looked for, being too much accus- 
tomed to regard him as a great, but altogether abstract, 
critic, dialectician and dogmatic theologian. 

His choice of the clerical profession must have been 
a matter of inward conviction; for the external pros- 
pect, particularly as regarded the great majority of his 
future co-laborers, was far from inviting. Writing from 
Stolpe to Henrietta Herz, July 8th, 1802, he thus speaks 
of a Synod just held there: “Thus passed nearly the 
entire day. Melancholy were the feelings I expe- 
rienced. Ah, my dear friend, think of being in such a 
state among thirty-five ministers! I have indeed not felt 
ashamed to be one myself, but by dint of longing and™ 
by the power of thought I have transferred myself into 
the time, which I hope is not far distant, when such a 
condition of things will no longer be possible. Ishall not 
live to see it, but could I only do something to bring it to 


pass! Not tospeak of the openly infamous, yet think of » 


the general debasement, the utter incapacity for spiritual 
things, the utterly low and sensual cast of mind; con- 
sider that I was undoubtedly the only one who sighed 
in spirit; undoubtedly I say, for I took so much pains 
in the search that I should certainly have found the 
second one.” In spite of the great diversity of his own 
training and wants as an educated man from the posi- 
tion and tendencies of the mass of his ministerial asso- 
ciates, yet his profound conviction of the sacredness and 
beauty of his calling preserved him from that unseemly 
vanity of which many a minister was guilty, that of 
assuming in society a manner quite at variance with 
his profession, and of utterly hiding under the polished 
manner of the accomplished scholar and gentleman, 
his connection with the ministerial office; much ra- 
ther in the centre of his new acquaintances, which, as 
it contained some persons of culture who despised reli- 
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gion, exposed him to greater temptations of the sort, he 
was able to secure a deep respect for his profession. From 
Halle he writes to Willich: “A week ago for the first 
time I really preached here in the church; and was 
much gratified with the conduct of Steffers on the oc- 
easion. He had accidentally heard of it, and was in the 
church, and afterwards expressed himself in a manner 
very elevated and inspiring, declaring me a happy man 
to be engaged in so noble an employment, and testified 
that it was the only one which gave a man the true 
centre for practical effort, furnishing thus a complement 
for mere science, which by itself was only half com- 
pleted: exactly as I have depicted the relation in my 
ethics.’ Under the influence of such views, Schleier- 
macher contributed greatly to the elevation of the mi- 
nisterial character. or himself he abstained entirely 
from the obscurity of the professor; much rather in 
accordance with his own teaching that the living 
centre, in which the different departments of theology 
find a scientific unity, is interest for the prosperity of 
the Church, so he regarded himself, even in his theolo- 
gical professorship, as the servant of the Church. 
Among the departments of ministerial activity, that 
of catechising had the most charms for him, as indeed, 
employment with children in general was a source of 
peculiar pleasure, and the teaching of others a real ne- 
cessity, furnishing both the appropriate recreation and 
the filling out of his own studies. He says, Dec. 27th, 
1799: “One’s own learning and studying without em- 
ployment in teaching, is something so one-sided and 
really distracting to the mind: Iam really not without 
reproofs of conscience in regard to it.” This was before 
he came to appreciate the value and meaning of the 
sermon, of which he afterwards writes: “Preaching is 
now the only means of personally operating upon the 
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common séntiments of men in the mass; in reality it 
is but a small means, for little influence is actually ex- 
ercised; but if the one who speaks has seized and treats 
the matter not as it is, but as it should be, and if one 
imagines but two or three who really hear; the result, 
nevertheless, must be admirable. It has been my wish 
as a regular thing to hear myself preach; sometimes I 
can for a few moments, and the effect is a great, deep 
feeling.” For the very reason that in preaching it was 
the personal influence which he esteemed the essential 
thing, he could write, Aug. 9th, 1824: “Properly speak- 
ing, | am opposed to the printing of sermons, because 
as a general thing—and this holds good in an especial 
manner with mine—they are adapted only for hearing.” 
His well-known method of preparation is connected 
with that view; what was fitted to operate as a living 
word, should also be found and arranged as a living 
word in the free movement of the spirit, not first suf- 
fered to cool by the long road from the heart through 
arm and pen to the paper. For the rest, Schleierma- 
cher was any thing but an improvisator in the pulpit. 
Yet how quickly in the midst of the most disturbing 
circumstances the concentrated power of his mind could 
complete his preparation for the pulpit, appears from 
the collection of letters where mention is made of a Sa- 
turday evening party which he attended with Steffers. 
He hastened for awhile to the front of the gay com- 
pany and meditated the memorial discourse upon the 
queen, which he had to deliver immediately after- 
wards, and which he expected would be attended by 
the greatest portion of the Academy. Herz herself, 
to whom the account of this party is addressed, says 
of him: “Seldom did he refuse an invitation, and 
consequently he saw many persons in his own house. 
But it is a fact that he could immediately after the 
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richest and liveliest dinner or supper, and, after one of 
the latter, often late at night, sit down to his writing 
desk, and in a moment after be lost in the profoundest 
speculations. If he had to preach the next day, it was 
his custom, which, if he had company, he carried out 
in the guest-chamber, for about a quarter of an hour to 
stand by the stove in a reflective attitude. His more 
intimate friends understood that he was then studying 
his sermon, and left him to his thoughts. In a few 
moments he was again in the midst of the conversation. 
Upon some little strip of paper he had made a few notes 
with a lead pencil, yet this was every thing which he 
wrote before preaching. And after such apparently 
momentary preparation, I have often heard him on the 
following morning, preach discourses the richest in 
thought and feeling.” Spite of all this, Schleiermacher 
made the business of preparing notes no light matter, 
and the expenditure of mental power required in his 
preparation, which at last involved the entire sermon, 
reaching in thought to the connection of every sentence 
and even to the separate words, was so great that the 
actual committing of the entire discourse to writing 
would have been an easier task. In a letter to his fa- 
ther replying to a request for one of his most recent 
sermons, he explains that he has none written, and adds 
by way of apology: “I cannot begin writing a sermon 
till I have studied it out thoroughly to its minutest de- 
tails, lest I should be in danger of anticipating or mis- 
placing some part. Now my circumstances in the last 
half of the past year have been such as not to admit of 
this process of thought in a consecutive manner, but 
it has taken place of necessity by fragments in separate 
moments, and then the entire corpus of the thoughts 
commonly came into shape only on Saturday night. 
True, it is even then quite possible to write out a ser- 
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mon so thoroughly studied, yet much must vanish. 
Of this, however, I can assure you, these sermons cost 
me far more labor than others; I made a wonderfully 
careful arrangement, and then sought several different 
forms of expression for every separate thought; I se- 
lected one portion of the sermon and kept it in my 
thoughts, then again another, and a third; then I came 
back to the first, since by that time I should doubtless 
express itin asomewhat different manner; and so I kept 
constantly preaching my sermon piecemeal, and several 
times of course entire, besides memorizing the whole of 
the skeleton.’ As to the contents of the sermons, he 
writes to Willich, January, 1802: “I am much pleased 
that you regard my sermons from the side of edifica- 
tion, and your testimony that I have attained this end 
Ivaluehighly. Astothe rest, they are indeed Discourses, 
if we take that word in its old sense, in which the main 
thing is perspicuity in the argument; so far—that is—as 
my object at present allows of it. But they are not such 
in the modern sense, in which regard is had mainly to 
ornament, such as the ancients know almost nothing 
of, and to somewhat poetical, which yet must not be 
poetry.” Here, too, belongs his protest in the Prus- 
sian Staats-zeitung of March 8th, 1851, against the 
title of “The first Christian Orator of Germany,” to 
which he subjoins: “Nor can my pulpit efforts, as I 
do not commit them to paper, be master-pieces of elo- 
quence. But to be grand as a preacher would be 
against my principles. The grander the Gospel itself 
is, the simpler should preaching be.” 

The remainder of the essay upon which this Article 
is based, relates to the scientific—or philosophical—and 
political life of Schleiermacher, and may, if thought de- 
sirable, at a future time be laid before the reader. 
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FAD ORES 0 
JUSTICE, AS SATISFIED BY THE ATONEMENT. 


If opposing or agitating beliefs can prevent them 
from degenerating into the mechanical or merely tradi- 
tional, the doctrine of the Atonement can never so de- 
generate. Incessantly aggressive itself upon the spirit 
of the world, to which it is ever an “offence,” it cannot 
but be the object of reciprocal hostility. But if the 
world’s contention with it should cease, it would still 
be the occasion of controversy among its friends. 
These, though agreed as to the doctrine, are divided 
as to its theory or philosophy; which, though they can- 
not refrain from endeavoring to explore, is too deep to 
be ever fathomed by a finite understanding, and too 
far-reaching and diversified in its relations and influence, 
to be apprehended alike by men who think for them- 
selves. 

There is, at the present moment, a new excitement 
of thought on this great subject. Four productions on 
it—three of them from eminent writers, the other 
anonymous—have recently appeared.* While evincing 
a revived interest in it on the part of their authors, they 
cannot but have awakened the same in many others. 
We have been prompted by reading them to make this 
brief attempt, persuaded as we are, that whatever pro- 
gress may have been made in the knowledge of the 
theory of the Atonement, it remains to be yet better 
understood, and challenges continued attention. 

The Atonement is distinctive of God’s mode of show- 
ing mercy to man. That mercy is as great, as heaven 
is high above the earth. Its peculiarity as to mode is 


* The writers are, Mr. Barnes, Professor Park, a reviewer of Mr. 
Barnes’ work, and Professor Shedd. 
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not less wonderful. The Atonement, the justification 
of his mercy, is the chief of “the ways of God.” 

Without strictly defining the Atonement, we may 
state, in several forms of expression, its end or func- 
tion. It is a provision for showing mercy without de- 
triment to justice; or, a provision for the justification 
of the guilty, consistently with justice; or, a provision 
for harmonizing mercy and justice in the salvation of 
man. It makes an amends, or, in the strictest sense 
of the term, a satisfaction to justice, and opens a door 
to the highest favor from God. 

Assuming that mercy is to be manifested to man, the 
ground of the necessity for an Atonement lies in another 
necessity, the highest of all, namely; that God remain 
forever and immutably just; a necessity equivalent to 
that of the Divine existence itself, an wnjust God being, 
in truth, no Gop at all. The Scripture accordingly 
places this ground in a demand of the divine nature; 
declaring (Heb. ii., 10,) that God, who though under 
law to no other, must duly respect himself—which, of 
course, he can no more fail to do than cease to be— 
would not have done so if he had saved man without 
an Atonement;* and particularly in the inviolability 
of one divine attribute, that already specified—Jus- 
tice. This latter declaration is made explicitly in 
Rom. iii., 25, 26, not to mention other places, where 
the Atonement, here called “a propitiation,” is said to 


* We subjoin a paraphrase of this important text. Jt became him— 
it was what he owed to himself, what was required of him as Gop, 
the End and Creator of the world—in bringing many sons unto glory 
—exalting many of mankind to heaven, haying first made them his 
sons by adoption and regeneration—to make the Captain of their sal- 
vation—him who assumed the oflice of saving them—perfeet through 
sufferings—by means of sufferings to qualify him for his work, say 
some interpreters, or, according to others, to advance him to his hea- 
venly estate. 
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have this for its purpose, that God might be just, and 
the justifier of believers; assuming that otherwise he 
would not have been so. Bring these two declarations 
together, which it were easy to show run virtually 
through all Scripture, and we have this proposition as 
a Biblical assertion: that the necessity for the Atone- 
ment lay in the impossibility of God’s doing himself 
dishonor in showing mercy, or not having due respect 
herein, to his own dignity, which in regard to his justice 
particularly, he could not have had if he had dispensed 
with the Atonement; or, more briefly, that the Atone- 
ment was necessary to our salvation, to the end that 
divine justice might be conserved or satisfied. 

The necessity for the Atonement has been argued by 
Professor Shedd from a demand of “the ethical nature 
of man;”* and by others, from an exigency of govern- 
ment. The argumentations of Mr. Barnes, and of the 
authors whose works Dr. Park has reproduced, all seem 
to have their rise and termination in this latter demand. 
We regard them as demonstrative and irresistible; they 
prove the necessity for an Atonement. Without as- 
cending to the highest idea of justice, limiting the view 
to rectoral reasons, or ends of government, it is at once 
obvious that mercy indiscriminately extended, without 
exception, to all offenders, however flagitious, would 
tend to the overthrow of the Divine government, and 
be to the dishonor of God, if there were no adequate 


* Bibliotheca Sacra, (October, 1859, p. 788.) “The position taken 
here is, that it (the Atonement,) sustains the same relation to both the 
attribute of justice in the Creator, and the faculty of conscience in 
the creature. It satisfies that which would be dissatisfied both in God 
and man, if the penalty of sin were merely set aside and abolished by 
an act of will. It placates an ethical feeling which is manifesting itself 
in the form of remorse in the conscience of the transgressor, only be- 
cause it has first existed in the nature of God in the form of a judicial 
displeasure towards moral eyil.’”’ 


VOL. VII.—28 
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provision against these consequences. “That prince,” 
says John Howe, “would certainly never be so much 
magnified for his clemency, as he would be despised by 
all the world for most remarkable defects of govern- 
ment, that should not only pardon whosoever of his 
subjects had offended him upon their being sorry for it, 
but go about to provide a law that should obtain in his 
dominion, through all after time, that whosoever should 
offend against the government, with whatsover inso- 
lence, malignity, and frequency, if they repented, 
should be taken forthwith into highest favor.”* The 
actual state of the case, in respect to the Divine govern- 
ment, is here represented, and the statement is of itself 
demonstrative. But though this argument is unanswer- 
able, it may not comprehend every ground of necessity 
for the Atonement. We do not know that there is not 
a deeper and broader ground for it; the ideal of justice, 
the inviolable perfection and majesty of God, may de- 
mand an Atonement irrespective of what may be ne- 
cessary to maintain government. It may be that the 
evil of sin, its essential iniquity, wrongness, turpitude; 
its malign influence and nature, apart from actual or 
possible developments of it, would, if God should not 
reveal his infinite displeasure against it, either by 
punishment, or some means equivalent to punishment 
of it, seem to authorize the impression, and be in part 
evidence, that he had no proper regard for himself as 
the Holy One in whose sight the heavens are not clean. 
Indeed, we do not know but that the efficacy of the 
Atonement for the purpose of maintaining government, 
depends on its sufficiency to meet a higher demand, 
namely, that the harmony of the divine perfections be 
conserved, and particularly that justice, as an attri- 
bute of the divine nature, essential and indefeasible, 


* Living Temple. 
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irrespectively of all external relations and consequences, 
be satisfied. It may be that without this sufficiency 
there can be no Atonement, no satisfaction, for “the 
ethical nature” of either God or man. The appease- 
ment of the conscience may be otherwise impossible. 
We know that the Atonement does appease the con- 
science as well as God, but we do not know that it 
would have had this efficacy, but for something in it 
more than was necessary to meet the requirements of 
government. It is therefore possible, to say the least, 
that what is called the governmental theory of the 
Atonement is not the true one, if by theory be meant 
the complete resolution of a subject into its last idea. 
One thing is certain, that the defence of the Atonement 
according to Scripture, must take as its postulate the 
necessity of conserving or satisfying justice, as an in- 
tezrant of the absolute and immutable perfection of 
God. 

The proximate object of our inquiry is to ascertain 
the nature of such a satisfaction. Whatis this? What 
is required to meet the demand of justice, or to satisfy 
it when the punishment of sin is forborne? ‘To solve 
this problem, it is necessary, first of all, to understand 
the nature of justice itself, to a want of clear and cor- 
rect views of which, is owing, we think, the want of 
conclusiveness in so many arguments on the theory of 
the Atonement. We would then, if possible, obtain a 
true, distinct, and incontrovertible idea of justice. 

Now without logically defining justice, we may make 
a definite predication of it. Justice, certainly, is of the 
nature of virtue; or is, at least, one of the virtues. It 
has been regarded as the sum of the virtues. Professor 
Shedd calls it the very divinity of the Deity, the deep 
substrate and base of God’s ethical nature:* but let it 


* Bibliotheca Sacra, p. 742. 
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be only a virtue; this postulate will enable us to solve 
our problem.* If justice be a virtue, a good thing, one 
consequence is certain; it cannot be opposed to virtue, 
or oblige us to do anything evil, or be inconsistent with 
universal goodness. The virtues are homogeneal, sis- 
ters in one family; they love and embrace one another. 
If I must renounce virtue, be malignant or vindictive, 
for example, in order to retain what I choose to call 
justice, either justice is now an evil thing, or I have 
abused it by giving its name to that which is evil. 
But suppose a man to be brought into judgment and 
condemned as a criminal, and that by some means the 
ends to be answered by his punishment are already se- 
cured; that by virtue of a certain arrangement or pro- 
vision, no injury will be sustained and no good lost; no 
ill consequences of any kind will follow by forbearing 
to punish him; so that if his punishment should take 
place it would be for no end, but simply for punish- 
ment’s sake; and now suppose again, that something 
naming itself justice, should forbid his discharge on the 
ground that it would keep him from his desert, would 
this something, bear what name it may, be anything 
else than simple malignity? would it do, in this case, 
what might be regarded as a praiseworthy office; a 
thing worthy to be classed with the exercises and acts 
of that holy love which is the fulfilling of the moral 
law? Surely, it ought not to be called justice. No; 
the quality of justice is not such that it must inflict 
punishment in all cases, irrespectively of the ends of 
punishment, or merely because punishment has been 
incurred and is deserved. The ends of punishment 
must be regarded; they are the justification and defence 


* In some of the remarks which follow on the nature of justice, the 
author borrows from a discourse delivered by himself, by appointment 
of the Synod of New York and New Jersey. 
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of its infliction; what justice points to, it may be with 
tears of compassion, as the necessitating cause of her 
punitive measures. If these can be secured without 
punishment, it is not justice, nor any form of goodness, 
but malign revenge, arbitrary cruelty, that will, in 
these circumstances, inflict a pang, though death itself 
be deserved. Let us not, then, make treatment accord- 
ing to ill-desert, any part of the idea of justice: justice 
is no enemy to love. 

But more than this, it is the servitor of love.* For 
the office and place of justice in a virtuous character is 
not supreme; justice is essential, but it does not hold 
the highest place among the attributes of goodness: 
the supremacy belongs to love; the highest, brightest 
adornment and glory of every good being. Wisdom 
is subservient to love; so is power; so is justice. The 
work of justice is to secure.to all their rights, and pro- 
tect the interests of all: this done, justice is content. 
She seeks nothing more. She does not, she cannot, 


* Professor Shedd asserts (p. 729,) that there is no unity in the 
virtues, except that they all pertain to the one essence, as distinguished 
from the attributes. They exist in co-ordination or independence of 
each other, and may all as well be resolved into wrath as into love, or 
any other. But is not this inconsistent with Scripture, (Rom. xiii., 
10,) with the intuitive disallowance of anything as virtuous which is 
not resolvable, ultimately, into love; and with the intuitive recognition 
of virtue wherever Jove is recognised? It is true that genuine wis- 
dom, justice, ete., always assert their own virtuousness; but the pre- 
sence and supremacy of love in them is the criterion of their genuine- 
ness. See Edwards on the Nature of Virtue. 


+ Professor Shedd would exclude 1 John iv., 7, (God is love,) as a 
proof-text that this is true with respect to the Supreme Being, by 
making it parallel with 1 John i. 5, (God is light,) and Heb. xii. 
29, (God is a consuming fire,) but he does not disprove the assertion, 
and cannot, if 1 Cor. xiii., and especially the 15th verse of this chap- 
ter, be true; according to which, love is chief among all the excel- 
lences of moral goodness. 
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she has no right to object to manifestations of love, 
now. Her satisfaction has been-made. If by any pro- 
ceeding of wisdom, any means whatever, not unlawful 
in themselves, the interests and rights of all are placed 
in perfect security, nothing could be more absurd or 
unjust, than to forbid, in the name of justice, expres- 
sions of holy love. 

Such, too manifestly it would seem to be questioned, 
is the nature of that justice which required the Atone- 
ment in order to the exercise of mercy; yet it is a theo- 
logical question which, doubtless, would not have re- 
quired a solution, had this view of justice been regarded ~ 
as beyond dispute. Is avenging or punitive justice 
natural to God?* If justice be taken as we have pre- 
sented it, the question must be answered peremptorily 
in the affirmative, even if we understand the words 
“natural to God,” as implying that God would lose his 
true nature, or be no longer God if he should be with- 
out avenging justice; that is to say, if he could not or 
did not execute punishment at the behest of love. 
This justice, so understood is, indeed, in the highest 
sense natural to God: and the very strong anthropo- 
pathic language, so abundant in Scripture, such as: 
“Vengeance is mine;” “Ah, I will ease me of my adver- 
saries, and avenge meof mine enemies;” “ My wrath shall 
wax hot,” ete.; and the examples of his severity in pun- 

_ishment in this and the eternal world, may be cited as 
proof of the assertion. But if we take avenging justice 
in a sense which allows a disconnection of it from the 
rule of love, and supposes its inflictions to be for their 
own sake without any reference to ulterior good, and 
apply such language as that above cited to God as 
having such an attribute, this were not only to undeify 
him, but to make him the object of infinite horror. 


* « An justitia vindicatrix naturalis sit Deo?” 
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Professor Shedd, making justice to be “the substrate 
and deep base of God’s ethical nature,” affirms, very 
consistently with himself, (p. 758,) that while God 
may be merciful or not, as he pleases, it is not optional 
with him to exercise justice or not. With God love is 
voluntary, but justice necessary; he may be benevo- 
lent, he must be just. By thus discriminating between 
love and justice, making the latter to be of the very 
essence of the divine nature, and the former an affair 
of the will, and so arranging these too, as to their 
order in relation to one another, that love must be in 
abeyance at the demand of justice, instead of justice 
being the servitor of love, thus robbing justice of the 
nature of virtue, which has no place where love has 
not command; and so making avenging justice to punish 
merely for punishment’s sake—the purest malignity— 
what does he represent the Deity to be; especially 
when he applies to him such epithets as wrathful, re- 
vengeful, furious in vengeance, a consuming fire, ete.? 
That God must be just in the true sense of the term, or 
exercise justice in the service of love, while he may 
show merecy—exercise love—if he pleases, is true; it 
gives love the supremacy. If justice has no option, or 
God, in respect to his justice, be shut up to one course, 
still, as that course is prescribed by sovereign love, 
all is as it should be. But this view of the subject 
“Professor Shedd would seem to controvert. 

Having now ascertained the nature of that attribute 
to which satisfaction is made by the Atonement, or 
which the Atonement maintains or conserves, while 
God has merey on whom and to whatever extent it 
pleases him to have mercy; the only thing needed to 
complete the answer to the main question, assuming 
the sufficiency of the Atonement for its purpose, is to 
take into view the matter of the Atonement, or that 
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whereby it effects the satisfaction or conservation of 
justice—what it offers instead of the punishment of 
sin. Before we state this let us premise that it may be 
and is stated more or less compendiously, more or less in 
detail—the subject being very large and comprehensive. 
To which diversity of representation are mainly to be 
ascribed the dogmatic differences of theologians on the 
Atonement. While the representation remains con- 
crete or unscientific, these differences are scarcely to 
be observed. They begin to be manifest as soon as 
the synthetic gives place to the analytic; fact, to its 
theory or explanation. There are different “philoso-~ 
phies” of the plan of salvation. There are scarcely 
two independent thinkers, though of the same school, 
who have precisely the same philosophy. Beginning 
their systematizing work with postulates or preconcep- 
tions, as to which some of them differ from others, they 
advance in different paths of thought, arrive at different 
goals, and construct systems, in some points, peculiar 
and individual. Some of them, for example, assume 
ideas of justice which others cannot accept; consistently 
with these ideas there can be no satisfaction of justice, 
except by ¢dentity in the Atonement with what was 
originally required, the infliction of the very penalty of 
the violated law. Justice, they hold, under whatever 
change of circumstances, is always one and the same 
thing in its demand; the penalty affixed to the law 
must be executed if it has been incurred.—Others can- 
not receive that idea of justice. Justice, especially 
when its name is “vindicatrix,” or avenger,* may vary 


* Justice has received other names: we talk of commutative jus- 
tice—that which fulfils contracts or pays debts; distributive justice— 
that which gives to each one his due, etc.; but justice is the same 
thing, essentially, under all its names; in so far as it may be predi- 
cated in the relations its different names indicate, the same generic 
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its first demand if something else will answer its ends 
as well; nay, at the good pleasure of love, she cannot 
but accept this equivalent, without becoming simple 
malignity, murderous hate. The fictitious Shylock, 
in refusing everything except his “pound of flesh,” the 
article specified in his “bond,” personifies the true ideal 
of what would name itself justice in such a case.—Ac- 
cording to the first class of theorists, justice requires 
always a strict punishment of sin to the full amount of 
its demerit; and if the Atonement made by another is to 
be admitted, he must be thus punished; only on this con- 
dition can a satisfaction be made or justice maintained. 
The others, with their different conception as to the 
invariableness of the demand of punitive justice, hold 
that strict punishment according to the demerit of the 
offender, is not necessary to satisfaction; but that it 
may be made by a substitute for this, no matter how 
different in itself, if it will answer all the purposes of 
punishment. Now the test, the umpire question is:— 
Which of these theories can be substantiated by the 
history of the Atonement, or what the Atonement was, 
according to this history? Which of them was verified 
by fact, the doctrine of identity, or the doctrine of equi- 
valency? 

The sum of the history is this: The Second Person of 
the Godhead, having, in order to make the Atonement, 
assumed human nature, become God-man, with the 
liabilities to justice incurred by our sins, and so put 
himself under the law, from “the curse” of which he 


idea of it underlies them all; there is a sense in which they may be 
all comprehended, and that sense requires that in all exercises of jus- 
tice, the rule of love be acknowledged. In fulfilling contracts, (e. g.,) 
we must not insist on our legal claims beyond the sway of love; true 
justice has no claims beyond this sway; one cannot, for instance, dis- 
tress, with the consent of true justice, an unfortunate debtor who is 
unable to pay. 
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came to redeem us, and having, under circumstances of 
deepest abasement and suffering, passed a sinless life 
among men, finished his course of infinite humiliation 
by a death signalized, in itself and its preliminaries and 
circumstances, so as to utterly exclude from its category 
every other death of mortals. Thus the Atonement 
was effected. Here we have what has been called THE 
MATTER of the Atonement, or what it offers as a satis- 
faction to punitive or avenging justice. Now that this 
was, indeed, a satisfaction, or, in truth, an Atonement, 
we know; but how do we know this? It was certainly 
not the identical thing to which we were exposed by~ 
our guilt, the very same punishment as to either form 
or substance, which we were to have suffered. It is 
needless to indicate the difference;* nothing can be 
more manifest. How, then, let us ask again, do we 
know thatit was an Atonement? What is the evidence 
to us that Christ by his humiliation unto death, did in 
fact make an Atonement or satisfaction to justice for 
forbearing to punish us according to our desert? As 
the fact does not assert itself by self-evident sameness 
with the punishment, we surely never could have 
known it, apart from adequate testimony. Regarding 
the history as real, it could not but have appeared to 
us, in the exercise of a spiritual understanding, as won- 
derful, amazing, divine; we should have been wholly 
absorbed by it; everything else would have been as 
nothing to us compared with it. But had God never 


* Though President Edwards has expressed it, in the following par- 
ticulars :— 

1. Christ felt not the gnawings of a guilty condemning conscience. 

2. He felt no torment from the reigning of inward corruptions and 
lusts, as the damned do. 

3. Christ had not to consider that God hated him. 

4, Christ did not suffer despair as the wicked doin hell. Edwards’ 
Works, vol. vili. p. 176. Dwight’s Edition. 
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assured us that it is indeed the history of an actual 
Atonement, which he himself has accepted as a full and 
absolute satisfaction to his justice, that we should have 
known that it is so, does not seem to be certain. 

That an Atonement was needed to satisfy “the 
ethical nature of man,” as well as the justice, or “the 
ethical nature of God,” may be true as Professor Shedd 
insists; conscience, it has been said, is sometimes more 
implacable than God; a sense of sin, attended with a 
conviction that it is never to be atoned; wrong feeling 
or doing, never to be righted in any way, were, per- 
haps, utterly incompatible with peace of conscience; a 
worm never to die; a fire never to be quenched; this 
may be so; and since the Atonement has, as the ob- 
jective cause, given peace of conscience to believers, 
this fact may be proof that the Atonement is one in- 
deed. But the fact comes too late to be original proof. 
It is the effect of anterior testimony or teaching. If 
God had not already announced the Atonement, and 
his own acceptance of it, is it by any means certain 
that it would have been an Atonement in the appre- 
hension and experience of conscience, a satisfaction for 
the ethical nature of man? Its being so, at any rate 
so far as we know, is to be attributed not to itself ex- 
clusive of other testimony, but to itself to be an Atone- 
ment by divine attestation. According to actual ex- 
perience, the conscience is appeased, because it has 
been assured by infallible evidence, that God himself 
is appeased, by it. 

There are other objections to the theory of identity, 
in contradistinction to that of equivalency. Its princi- 
ple is inconsistent with the admissibility of an Atone- 
ment. It is against substitution. There can be no 
- exchange of persons. for the penalty was not that 
some one shouldbe punished; it was this: “The soul that 
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sinneth, i shall die.” Ifit be said that a person of a 
certain rank or dignity, such as Christ, the God-man, 
dying in the place of the transgressor, would virtually 
meet the demand of the divine law, this in one respect, 
at least, and one which would seem of the greatest mo- 
ment, is a departure from the theory of identity, and, 
in principle, the adoption of the other.* 

Nor are difficulties yet at an end. The theory is in- 
consistent with an article of the Creed: “I believe in the 
Jorgiveness of sins.’ It makes the sinner’s discharge 
from punishment a matter of debt to him from God. 
It supposes him, on his becoming a believer, or accept= 
ing the Atonement, unamenable to punishment on the 
score of distributive justice, square with the law, 
its demands against him having been fully met by his 
surety, in such a sense, that to punish him would be 
injustice to him, a double infliction of the very punish- 
ment he had incurred. It limits grace in our salvation 
to providing the Atonement; that was an affair of 
grace; all after that was debt, absolute debt to the be- 
liever. It expresses itself on this point in the follow- 
ing emphatic language: “The justice of God that re- 
quired man’s damnation, and seemed inconsistent with 
his salvation, now does as much require the salvation 
of those that believe, as ever before it required their 
damnation. Salvation is an absolute debt to the be- 
liever from God, so that he may in justice challenge 
and demand it; not upon the account of what he him- 
self has done, but upon the account of what his surety 
has done. For Christ has satisfied justice fully for his 


* Tt can hardly fail to be remarked, that unless the principle sup- 
poses that there is no pledge of veracity in the threatening of the law 
—an idea not generally welcome to the advocates of the theory—it is 
inconsistent with itself in this respect also; it abandons itself as to 
veracity as well as justice. 
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sin; so that it is a thing that may be challenged, that 
God should now release the believer from punishment; 
it is but a piece of justice that the creditor should re- 
lease the debtor, when he has fully paid the debt.” Nor 
is this the full extent of his demand on divine justice: 
“The believer may demand eternal life, because it has 
been merited by Christ by a merit of condignity, so that 
it is contrived that that justice that seemed to require 
man’s destruction, now requires his salvation.”* 

So speaks the theorist, but not the Bible. It 
teaches the doctrine of forgiveness of sins, as well as 
that of Atonement, through the grace of God. Discrimi- 
nating in a certain place, (Eph. iv. 382,) between Christ 
and God who, though the same in one respect are not 
so in another, it declares that God forgives ws,—forbears 
to treat us as we deserve, not pays us what is, in jus- 
tice, due to us from Him,—for Christ's sake, or on ac- 
count of the Atonement which he made. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a greater contrast than that of the 
doctrine of the Bible and the doctrine of this theory, in 
regard to the claim of believers for their salvation. 
The opposite of the latter doctrine, it could not have 
asserted if it has not done so. Instead of making the 
Atonement inconsistent with forgiveness, it makes for- 
giveness—free forgiveness by the grace of God,—the very 
object and fruit of the Atonement. Instead of limiting 
grace to providing the Atonement, it makes it the very 
function of that stupendous work of grace, to remove 
obstacles to the farther manifestations of grace. In- 
stead of leaving no place for the exercise of grace after 
that first office of it—or having mercy on whom he 


* This citation is from President Edwards—Professor Shedd adopts 
it, (p. 759.) Professor Park remarks concerning it, (Theory of Atone- 
ment, p. xiv.,) that it was written by Edwards ‘‘when he was only 
thirty years old, and was pointedly condemned by Dr. Smalley.” 
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will have mercy, a prerogative of God no longer, it 
assigns to the Atonement, the virtue of enabling him, 
if we may speak thus, to exercise this prerogative 
consistently with justice. Instead of empowering be- 
lievers to demand salvation as a debt due to them 
from him, it summons all men to lift up prayer to 
him for pardon and daily bread, and whatsoever else 
of good they would receive from him. It sets forth 
God (Rom. xi. 35,) in absolute independence of all 
creatures as to claims on his favor; and in respect to 
sinners, while it announces him as appeased or propi- 
tiated toward them, by virtue of the Atonement, it still 
leaves them at the disposal of his mercy, which on their 
acceptance of the Atonement, he is more than willing 
for Christ's sake to extend to them; but to the Atone- 
ment itself, infinitely precious as it is in his sight, it 
ascribes no influence restrictive of freedom in dispensing 
mercy, whether in making sinners “willing” in the day 
of his power to accept his grace, or in realizing to them 
its fullness, afterwards. It, reveals God as a Promiser, 
it is true, and lays the utmost stress on the divine 
benignity as shown in the freeness and abundance of 
his promises; and pleads with us by the argument that 
God cannot fail to keep his word to the uttermost; it 
allows us—strange to think of—to hold him to his 
word, to prove him, to test his fidelity; but both in pro- 
mising and keeping his promise, it is not justice to them 
but pure love that actuates him, and such love as only 
the infinitude of his own nature could express or con- 
tain. 

The theory of the Atonement, therefore, which gives 
it a virtue to render God a debtor to believers, is not 
the true theory. There is no such virtue in the Atone- 
ment. Creatures, not to say sinners, cannot be put 
into relations toward God, which would make a claim on 
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him, in justice, either proper to them as dependent on 
him, not only for what of good or goodness they may 
have, but even for existence; or, consistent with the 
absolute and indefeasible independence of the Deity as 
the sole Original Fountain of created good and being. 
There is no possibility of adding to the merit of the 
Atonement. Among the works of God, there is no- 
thing so worthy of praise, as what our Blessed Lord 
achieved, when uttering on the Cross the words, J is 
finished, he bowed his head in the death of propitiation. 
Nothing has received such expressions of complacency 
from God, such Alleluias from the hosts of heaven: 
Nothing has been, nothing, in all ages to come, is to be 
so rewarded. But for some purposes, nevertheless, it 
has no competence; and one of these is, to entitle men 
to demand their salvation or even existence, as an ab- 
solute debt to them from God. And it is not lessening 
its value to deny that it has a competency for this; 
nay, it would take away all value from it to give it 
this competency: it would then become a greater power 
for evil, than it now is for good. If it might in some 
sense save men, it might dethrone and undeify God. 
These theorists mistake in thinking to bring their 
idea about condignity into the rationale of the Atone- 
ment. There is no such thing as condignity in merit, 
as pertaining to God. It is alike ampossible and unne- 
cessary. First, it is impossible: Creatures may merit 
from one another with this kind of merit. The laborer 
in this sense is worthy of his hire: but while his crea- 
tures are indebted to God for every thing, he can owe 
them nothing. “For who hath first given to him and 
it shall be recompensed unto him again?” Even Christ, 
when he became a man and so entered into the relations 
of the finite, could not in these relations make God a 
debtor to them. It became him, it was what he owed 
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himself ds well as God, to fulfil all righteousness. It 
was otherwise, before he became a man, or while he 
remained in the sphere of pure Godhead. But when, 
and in so far as he became human, it behooved him to 
meet the conditions of that nature. He bound him- 
self thereby to absolute obedience to God, and did no 
more than it became him to do. His putting himself 
into human relations, which he was infinitely above 
all obligations to do, together with his subsequent obe- 
dience unto death, gave his work an excellence not to 
be measured by finite thought; but even this could not 
lay God under the obligations of a debtor: God who 
alone could appreciate such excellence, could not but 
have an infinite complacency in it; but he was not 
bound except as by his own engagement he bound him- 
self, to save mankind for the sake of it. And as this 
kind of merit was impossible, so, as we have said, it 
was also unnecessary. God did not require a merit of 
condignity, to make him favorable to us: all he required 
was, that the obstacles to the exercise of his love, which 
our sin put in its way, be removed; after that, his love 
needed no motive but itself; it had motive enough in 
its nature: love seeketh not herown; she is moved for 
others’ good: her nature impels her, and when once 
her way is prepared, there is nothing she will not do 
to give herself a complete development to multiply fa- 
vor, until it would be favor no longer to do so. 

We have thus seen that there cannot and need not 
be a meriting of salvation; but we must say more than 
this; the desert of punishment cannot be taken away. 
The Atonement can do no more than cover the guilt of 
man, that is to say, secure him against punishment; 
it cannot make him innocent. The wages of sin are 
still his due, his only due; they need not be given him, 
but he deserves them, and from God he deserves, in 
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justice, nothing else. Upon his becoming a believer, 
God for Christ’s sake remits his punishment, adopts 
him, takes him into highest favor, treats him, as if, to 
use the language of Paul, (2 Cor. v. 21,) he had become 
“the righteousness of God;” but in all this he is still 
undeserving, and God does but exercise mercy; sove- 
reign and boundless mercy. So it is, and it is impossi- 
ble it should be otherwise. Ill-desert once contracted, 
the fact remains for ever, and its nature is also 
eternal. 

For these reasons, to which many others might be 
added, it is impossible for us to accept the theory of the 
Atonement, which makes this, the greatest of the works 
of infinite wisdom and love, a payment of a debt, a 
squaring of believers with law,* by which they acquire 
a right to salvation as a debt due to them from God. 
And now, if our own theory be demanded, we say, that 
we can neither construct nor admit any theory as a full 
explanation of the subject. We are persuaded that its 
philosophy is completely comprehended only by the 
mind of the Infinite. Its idea, in its fulness, exists as 
it has done from eternity in that mind; doubtless it has 
never entered, and will never enter into any other. 
The more we consider the subject, the more we distrust 
all philosophizing on it, farther than to exclude incon- 
sistency with known truth; which is all that we have 
attempted. The full significance of the facts of the 
atonement, the incarnation, the temptation, the agony 


* The theory, to make itself complete, applies most thoroughly its 
idea of the merit of condignity. Regarding the transgressor in his 
two-fold relation to the penalty and the precept of the law, it divides 
the work of Christ so as to accommodate this view, into two parts; one, 
his passive righteousness or sufferings and death, to meet the liabi- 
lity to the penalty; the other, his active righteousness or obedience, 
to fulfil the precept. By the first, a discharge from punishment is 
merited, by the second, eternal life. 
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and bloody sweat, the desertion and outcry on the cross, 
the death and burial of Christ, can neither be explained 
nor fully comprehended, by man: neither can that of in- 
spired teachers, concerning these facts. The language 
employed by the Bible in communicating its great les- 
son—“The Lord laid on him the iniquity of us all,” 
“ Awake, O sword, against the man that is my fellow,” 
‘‘ He was made a curse for us,” “ He who knew no sin 
was made sin for us,” “ Through the eternal Spirit he 
offered himself without spot unto God,” “ By himself 
he purged our sins,” “ He was the propitiation for our 
sins,” etc., can never be adequately rendered into logi- 
cal definitions or the statements of human systems. 
The more profoundly it is pondered, the more the mind 
strives to take in its full meaning, the more is its won- 
der; the more its amazement such as that expressed by 
the holy apostle in his exclamation, “O the depth!” the 
more cold and sterile appears all human teaching; the 
more suitable the prayer of A’Kempis: “ Let all teach- 
ers be silent, let the whole creation be dumb before 
Thee, and do Thou only speak to my soul.” 


® 
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In estimating the power of the eminent divines of 
the seventeenth century, we must allow Tillotson to 
occupy a prominent, if not the foremost place. With 
talents not the most brilliant, though far from common- 
place, he combined a probity of conduct and solidity of 
judgment which secured him confidence and respect. 
Equally averse from the scruples of the rigid Puritan and 
the bigotry of the high churchman, he was a favorite 
with those who were willing to accept as a basis of 
compromise the revolution of 1688. His elevation to 
the Primacy was the triumph of moderate counsels, 
and has served to impress the features of his mind on 
the ecclesiastical policy of the age. 

John Tillotson was the son of a “considerable 
clothier,” at Sowerby, near Halifax, York. The father, 
Robert, was a strong Calvinist—a man whose humble 
pretensions were united with sound sense, a good under- 
standing, and a remarkable knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. His Puritan prepossessions—prejudices, as they 
were called—were very decided, and in after years 
could scarce be moderated by all the reasonings of the 
son. From his small estate, he contrived to secure 
for this son the means of a liberal education. Already 
distinguished by a quick proficiency in the grammar 
schools, and a mastery of the learned languages, John 
was sent to Cambridge (1647,) at the age of seventeen 
years. It was the period of the Puritan ascendency at 
the universities as well as elsewhere. Young Tillotson 
had for his tutor David Clarkson, author of “No Evi- 
dence of Diocesan Episcopacy in Primitive Times.” 
His early education and present associates seemed to 
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be a security for his allegiance to similar views. But 
already a sagacious mind might perceive some signs of 
wavering in the future Archbishop. Puritan morals 
he approved, adopted, and maintained to the last. But 
Puritan taste, in matters of theology, repelled, if not 
disgusted him. The books put into his hands were, 
unfortunately, dull and heavy. Their tedious and 
prolix discussions of minor points, their endless divi- 
sions and subdivisions, their often studied quaintness, 
verbal conceits, and uncouth style—not yet graced by 
the vivid energy of Baxter, or the sublimity of Howe, 
possessed little attraction for the already fastidious stu- 
dent. Just then, Chillingworth fell into his hands. 
The masterly reasonings and liberal theology of the 
great controversialist charmed him. From this writer, 
whom he styles “incomparable and the glory of his age 
and nation,” his mind received a strong and permanent 
impression. Characterized by his opponents as a So- 
cinian, the very abuse endeared him to Tillotson, who 
declared that he was thus stigmatized for no “other 
cause, but his worthy and successful attempts to make 
the Christian religion reasonable, and to discover those 
firm and solid foundations on which our faith is built.” 
We trace throughout the sermons and the entire theo- 
logy of Tillotson, the marked influence of Chilling- 
worth. 

After a ten years’ residence at Cambridge as under- 
graduate and fellow, Tillotson accepted (1657,) the post 
of tutor to the son of Edmund Prideaux, Cromwell’s at- 
torney-general. Up to the passage of the Act of Unifor- 
mity hecontinued to be knownasa Presbyterian. Among 
the sermons published as the morning exercise at Orip- 
plegate, is one from his pen, bearing date, Sept., 1661. 
But already he had become detached in feeling and 
sympathy from the stricter Puritans. Curiosity led 
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him, a few days after the death of the Protector, on 
the occasion of a fast-day of the household, to the pre- 
sence chamber where the solemnity was kept. On the 
one side of the table was the new Protector with the 
rest of the family, and on the other several preachers, 
among whom were Goodwin, Caryl, and Sterry. What 
he heard upon this occasion excited his disgust: “God 
was in a manner reproached with the deceased Pro- 
tector’s services, and challenged for taking him away 
so soon. Dr. Goodwin, who had pretended to assure 
him in a prayer, a few minutes before he expired, that 
he was not to die, had now the assurance to say to 
God, ‘Thou hast deceived us, and we were deceived.’ 
And Mr. Sterry, praying for Richard, used these in- 
decent words—next to blasphemy—‘ Make him the 
brightness of the father’s glory, and the express image 
of his person.’” 

Such is the account given in Tillotson’s life. Un- 
questionably the Puritan preachers whose hopes had 
clustered around the deceased Protector, gave strong 
expression to their feelings, and were indiscreet in 
their language. But Tillotson was not prepared to be 
an unprejudiced listener. Puritan modes of thought 
and speech had become objects of his decided aversion. 
Technical—perhaps we might say, cant—terms, like 
acting faith, and rolling on Christ, perfectly unobjection- 
able with those to whom they were familiar, grated 
upon his ears. The Act of Uniformity found him, 
therefore, prepared to accept its conditions. The scru- 
ples of the stricter theologians like Baxter, Howe, and 
Bates, had less weight with him. Thoroughly honest 
as he was to his convictions, those convictions did not 
allow him to affix that extreme importance to points 
for which not a few of his contemporaries braved the 
living martydom of exile, prisons, and jails. 
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Immediately after the Restoration (1661-2,) Tillot- 
son entered upon his public career as a preacher. He 
was first, curate at Cheshunt to Dr. Thomas Hacket, 
afterwards Bishop of Down and Connor. His nearness 
to London allowed him frequently to appear in the 
pulpit there. His abilities became known and recog- 
nised. The parishioners of Dr. Calamy wished him to 
occupy their pulpit, made vacant by the cruel Act of 
Uniformity; but he declined. After a short residence 
at the rectory of Kelton, in Suffolk, he was called to 
London by the Society of Lincoln’s Inn. The post 
was one which had previously been occupied by able 
and learned men, and the invitation was a flattering 
one. arly in the year 1664 he entered upon its duties. 
Scarcely had he commenced upon this his more public 
career, when he was invited to preach before the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen at St. Paul’s. By their 
order his sermon was published. It laid the founda- 
tion of his fame. The original edition, containing no 
less than sixty-four pages, quarto, was afterwards en- 
larged and improved, and may be regarded still, in the 
light of an essay, rather than a sermon, as one of the 
most complete refutations of Atheism in the English 
language. Bishop Hacket pronounced it the best thing 
on the subject that he had ever seen in the compass of 
a sermon. 

In 1664, Tillotson was chosen Tuesday lecturer at 
St. Lawrence, Jewry. Here, again, he put forth some 
of his ablest efforts against Atheism and Popery. Two 
years later he received his degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
and soon afterwards was promoted to a prebend in the 
church of Canterbury, and also of St. Paul’s, and in 
1672, he was made dean of Canterbury. Through the 
reigns of Charles and James, he remained steadfast to 
his religious convictions, refusing compliance with or 
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approval of, the arbitrary measures of the Court. He 
had no ambition to rise to place by becoming the para- 
site of royal power, and the Romeward leanings of the 
ruling party excited his apprehension for the hberties 
of Church and State. When the noble Russell fell, 
Tillotson, indeed, acted almost as an apologist for the 
despotic crime that sent him to the scaffold. He en- 
deavored to persuade the patriot-martyr that his resist- 
ance to tyranny was a sin to be repented of. But 
Russell could not be convinced. He manifested no 
obstinate spirit, but satisfied that he had not violated 
the convictions of his conscience, he calmly replied to 
the Dean’s solicitations to confess and renounce his 
error, “his very great and dangerous mistake,” “that 
he was willing to be convinced, but could not say that 
he was so; that it was not a time to trouble himself 
with politics; but that though he was in an error, yet 
being willing to be convinced, he hoped that God would 
forgive him.” The most that could be extorted from 
him was the statement under his own hand that “for 
my part I cannot deny but I have been of opinion, that 
a free nation like this might defend their religion and 
liberties when invaded and taken from them, though 
under pretence and color of law. But some eminent 
and worthy divines, who have had the charity to be 
often with me, and whom I value and esteem to a 
very great degree, have offered me weighty reasons to 
persuade me that faith and patience are the proper 
ways for the preservation of religion, and the method 
of the Gospel is to suffer persecution rather than use 
resistance. But if I have sinned in this, I hope God 
will not lay it to my charge, since he knows it was 
only a sin of ignorance.” ‘This, however, was not ex- 
plicit enough. It would not answer the purpose. It 
was not abject enough to be used as a plea to secure 
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Russell’s pardon, and at the Dean’s suggestion the en- 
tire paragraph was stricken out. We cannot dispute 
Tillotson’s sincerity. If he erred, it was in a mistaken 
method of securing favor for the noble prisoner. Better 
for his fame to have done as he did, than have purchased 
longer life by renouncing his principles. Tillotson 
lived to see his error. Years afterward, in drawing up 
a form of private prayer for the widow Lady Russell, 
he touched upon the death of her husband, “whom 
thy holy and righteous providence,” says he, “per- 
mitted, under a color of law and justice, to be unjustly 
cut off from the land of the living.” 

It was the experience of this same arbitrary power 
to which Russell fell a victim, only on a larger scale 
and in a somewhat different direction, that opened Til- 
lotson’s eyes. Even the ready subserviency of English 
bishops could not endorse all the king-craft and tyran- 
nic usurpations of the second James. The crisis came, 
and they too, almost the entire clergy in a body, began 
to feel somewhat as the martyred Russell did on the 
subject of resistance. 'They refused to be the willing 
tools of his mad and despotic policy. Never was a con- 
version more marked or complete. The very principles 
which they had preached in honor of their loyalty 
were now revoked, and the king found his hopes de- 
stroyed by the inconsistency of those on whom he had 
depended as his advocates. ‘Tillotson had by no means 
gone so far as many others, but to some extent he 
shared with them the humiliation of being forced to 
retrace his steps. Never had he consented to silence 
on the Popish question. Never had he been disposed 
to be lenient to vices that flourished right thriftily and 
most luxuriantly of all in the royal court. More ready, 
therefore, he was than most to welcome the prospect of 
the revolution that brought William III. to the throne. 
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His well known moderation, combined with his acknow- 
ledged ability and discretion, and the partial disfavor 
to which he had been subjected during the previous 
reign, made him a prominent candidate for ecclesiastical 
promotion. Archbishop Sancroft, adopting as their 
leader, the cause of the non-jurors, who, while really re- 
jecting James, would not accept William, was sus- 
pended, and virtually deposed. Tillotson was imme- 
diately selected to occupy the vacant post. It had 
never been an object of his ambition. He felt that the 
labors of more than a quarter of a century in the city 
of London had disqualified him to occupy any other 
post. His health, moreover, was far from firm. Age 
had made inroads upon his constitution. Already he 
had suffered severely from an attack of that apoplectic 
disorder which seven years later terminated his life. 
A few months only had passed since the loss of a dear 
and only child. With a calm equanimity, and with 
“no very melancholy reflections,’ “owing more, per- 
haps,” as he himself says, “to natural temper than 
philosophy and wise consideration,” he bore up under 
his repeated trials; but the burden of threescore years, 
with all the toils and tasks which they had imposed, 
was by no means a light one. We can well believe 
him sincere when he writes (probably) to the Earl of 
Portland: “I earnestly beg of your Lordship to defend 
me from a bishopric. Few can believe me in this, but 
I hope your Lordship does. 1 am now upon the verge 
of threescore years of age. I have had great afflictions 
to wean me from the world. I feel the infirmities of 
age growing upon me. I cannot now do that in three 
weeks, which, since I was fifty, I could with ease have 
done in three days. For the sake of the Protestant 
religion, and their majesties, for whom I have so true 
esteem, I would take any burden upon me which I am 
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able to stand under. But I do not love either the 
ceremony or the trouble of a great place. I desire to 
be as useful as I can; but I do not affect to be famous. 
I firmly believe in another world, in which I do not 
think I shall be happier for having been famous in this.” 

Tillotson’s repugnance to the proposed promotion 
was overruled. He was elevated to the Primacy; and 
his elevation was significant of the moderation and the 
tolerant principles of the court. He had been one of 
the foremost in urging a scheme of comprehension 
that should bring the more moderate of the dissenters 
within the pale of the Church, and allow, generally, a 
larger measure of toleration. To some extent his views’ 
were approved and his favorite policy was adopted. 
But the result was not favorable to his own peace. 
Tle was assaulted by the more bitter partizans of the 
Church as a traitor to its interests. He was referred 
to as one of those fathers of the Church who had never 
been her children. South was especially venomous 
against him. All the viper of his nature was stirred 
up against those who proposed to extend favor to the 
dissenters. He rarely missed an occasion for railing 
against Tillotson and those who approved his counsels. 
He said, “that to be impugned from without, and be- 
trayed from within, is certainly the worst condition 
that either Church or State can fall into, and the best 
of Churches, the Church of England, has had experience 
of both.” The little things, as the changes proposed were 
denominated by those who urged them, were, in his view, 
of vital importance. “If the supposed littleness of 
these matters,” said he, “should be a sufficient reason 
for laying them aside, I fear our Church will be found 
to have more little men to spare than little things.” 
Even the style of Tillotson did not escape his animad- 
version. He sneered at some of his expressions, which 
he denominated “a peculiar style of rhetoric.” 
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Tillotson bore all this with patience. Assaults from 
other sources of a kindred nature were little heeded. 
But South’s style of pulpit declamation was too fair a 
mark not to invite an arrow. Undoubtedly, Tillotson 
had this in mind when he said, (Ser. Ixx.,) “We must 
be serious in our instructions, to which nothing can be 
more contrary than to trifle with the word of God, and 
to speak of the weightiest matters in the world—the 
great and everlasting concernments of the souls of men 
—in so slight and indecent a manner as is not only be- 
neath the gravity of the pulpit, but even of a well re- 
gulated style. Can anything be more unsuitable, than 
to hear a minister of God from this solemn place to 
break jests upon sin, and to quibble with the vices of 
the age? This is to shoot without a bullet, as if we 
had no mind to do execution, but only to make men 
smile at the mention of their faults. This is so nau- 
seous a folly, and of so pernicious consequence to reli- 
gion, that hardly anything too severe can be said of it.” 

The Archbishop soon found that his new post was 
nosinecure. The shafts of malicious slander flew thick 
around him, and sorely tried his equanimity. Yet he 
refused to proceed against his maligners even when 
they had laid themselves open to prosecution. The 
non-jurors were offended that he had accepted the post 
vacated by their idol, Sancroft, and all their virulence 
and malice were heaped upon his head. He was de- 
pressed under the sense of the foul wrong and reproach, 
but it did not alter the mildness of his manners. After 
his death, some bundles and letters were found among 
his papers, full of invective and malicious insinuation, 
on which were written, in his own hand, “These are 
libels: I pray God forgive them; I do.” 

But the cares and trials of office were wearing to a 
frame already much enfeebled. In less than four years 
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from the time of his elevation, he laid down at once 
his office and his life. He died, Oct. 24th, 1694, sin- 
cerely lamented, as he had been almost universally re- 
spected, even by many who differed from him. Bishop 
Burnet preached his funeral sermon, and John Locke 
bemoaned his death as a national loss. 

His life was characterized throughout by a firm in- 
tegrity, a discreet, and sometimes, perhaps, extreme 
moderation, and active and unwearied efforts to. vindi- 
cate religion as the highest wisdom of man. We can 
trace the influence of the age upon his views and forms 
of thought. A prevalent impiety, often degenerating 
to the avowal of a bold Atheism, forced his attention 
to the fundamental principles of the Christian religion. 
The alarm excited by papal encroachment made him 
the uncompromising champion of Protestant truth. 
He was willing to meet the skeptic on his own ground, 
confident that he could vanquish him on his own prin- 
ciples of reason, and even with his own weapons. 
Many of the distinctive features of the gospel system 
occupy, therefore, a subordinate place in his discourses. 
They are, indeed, in repeated cases where we might 
have expected them, thrown almost out of sight in the 
background. He held Christianity to be simply the 
republication of the law of nature and right reason, 
modified by the intervention of a Mediator. His devo- 
tion to this sentiment, exposed him, to some extent, to 
the repeated charges made against him of being inclined 
to Socinianism. On the subject of future punishment 
he leaned to the views of Episcopius. Chillingworth 
was his favorite theologian, and Grotius his favorite 
commentator. Undoubtedly, the tendency of his views 
was latitudinarian, at least for that age, and many of 
his sermons occupy the same ground that Bishop But- 
ler has so thoroughly exhausted. His aim was to unite 
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as far as possible, all Protestants in a single communion, 
and present an unbroken front to the assaults of infi- 
delity and Rome. His scheme for a comprehension, 
as well as the purpose of a large portion of his sermons, 
betray the earnestness with which he pursued this ob- 
ject. ‘The superstitions and prejudices”’ of dissenters 
were to be leniently dealt with, and to be met by con- 
cessions, instead of their being offended and driven into 
revolt, to the advantage of the Romish communion. For 
men like Bates, and Baxter, and Calamy, he had the 
most sincere respect, and never could fail to admit 
their equal claim to Christian brotherhood and com- 
munion. His own nature, indeed, forbade him that 
enthusiastic ardor to a principle which made them 
ready to meet the Act of Uniformity in a martyr spirit. 
There was not a spark of enthusiasm in his mental 
constitution. He was by natural endowment of a coldly 
discreet temperament. Excess, or ultraism of any kind 
filled him with disgust. He could not appreciate Pu- 
ritan inflexibility. He could not do justice to the lofty 
heroism of Lord Russell. Scarce a trace of poetic sus- 
ceptibility can be found in all his writings. He was 
sturdily utilitarian in all his projects. He could not 
see the use of losing a benefice for a mere scruple. We 
think of him, for the most part, as the Franklin of the 
pulpit. He was for making the best of things as he 
found them, and no sanguine expectations were ever 
allowed to blind him to the prose of stern reality, 
Many of his sermons abound in those plain, but scarcely 
laconic sentences, which remind us of the shrewd obser- 
vation and common sense of “Poor Richard.” His 
conflicts with evil were a hand to hand grapple. He 
launches few terrible invectives. He knows nothing 
of the art of Greek fire. But with the catapult and 
the battering ram, he is ready to crash down granite 
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walls, His blows are all of a sturdy, direct, matter-of- 
fact logic. He uses no studied art. He discovers no- 
thing of invention. His strength is not in lofty specu- 
lation, but in sagacious observation. His sermons are 
addressed to the bare intellect. He never appeals to 
feeling or imagination. Instead of dashing down an 
error with a stroke of lightning, he sits down with his 
battering train to besiege it, and never abandons his task 
till he has left it, like the ruined temple of Jerusalem, 
without one stone resting upon another. 

We have referred to his sermon on the “ Wisdom of 


being Religious.” It is, perhaps, on the whole, the 


ablest of all his discourses. In this attack upon 
Atheism, he anticipates almost all that has been said 
by those who have since ventured into the same field, 
None who have read John Foster’s splendid description 
of the necessary capacity of the man who should pre- 
sume to deny the possible existence of a God, will fail 
to discern what might evidently have been the germ of 
the whole passage, in the paragraph where he says: 
“The Atheist is unreasonable, because he pretends to 
know that which no man can know, and to be certain of 
that which nobody can be certain of; that is, that there 
is no God, and which is consequent upon this, that it 
is not possible that there should be one. And the 
Atheist must pretend to know this certainly. For it 
were the greatest folly in the world for a man to deny 
and despise a God, if he be not certain that he is not.” 

The opening chapter of Paley’s Theology, on the 
subject of the watch, is anticipated in this passage, as 
forcible in expression, as conclusive in argument:— 
“Was ever any considerable work, in which there was 
required a great variety of parts, and a regular and 
orderly disposition of these parts, done by chance? 
Will chance fit means to ends, and that in ten thou- 
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sand instances, and not fail in any one? How often 
might a man, after he had jumbled a set of letters in a 
bag, fling them out upon the ground before they would 
fall into an exact poem; yea, or so much as make a 
good discourse in prose? And may not a little book 
be as easily made by chance, as this great volume of 
the world? How long might a man be in sprinkling 
colors upon canvass with a careless hand, before they 
would happen to make the exact picture of & man? 
And is a man easier made by chance than his picture? 
‘How long might twenty thousand blind men, which 
should be sent out from the several remote parts of 
England, wander up’and down before they would all 
meet upon Salisbury Plain, and fall into rank and file 
in the order of an army? And yet this is much more 
easy to be imagined, than how the innumerable blind 
parts of matter should rendezvous themselves into a 
world. A man that sees Henry the Seventh’s chapel 
at Westminster, might with as good reason, yea, better, 
maintain that it was never contrived or built by any 
man, but that the stones did by chance grow into those 
curious figures into which they seem to have been cut 
and graven; and. that upon a time (as tales usually 
begin,) the materials of that building, the stones, mor- 
tar, timber, iron, lead, and glass, happily met together, 
and very fortunately ranged themselves in that delicate 
order, in which we see them now so closely compacted 
that it must be a very great chance that parts them 
again. What would the world think of a man that 
should advance such an opinion as this, and write a 
book for it? If they would do him right, they ought 
to look upon him as mad; but yet with a little more 
reason than any man can have to say that the world 
was made by chance, or that the first man grew up out 
of the earth as plants do now.” > 


, 
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In another passage he tells us, that “God hath 
wrought the image of himself upon the mind of man, 
and so woven it into the very frame of his being, that, 
like Phidias’ picture in Minerva’s shield, it can never 
totally be defaced, without the ruin of human nature.” 

Speaking of false gods and false religions, he says: 
“There would be no counterfeits but for the sake of 
something that is real. ‘Though all pretenders seem to 
be what they really are not, yet they pretend to be 
something that really is. There would be no brass 
money if there were not good and lawful money. Bristol 
stones would not pretend to be diamonds, if there never 
had been any diamonds. Lambert Symmel and Per- 
kin Warbeck had never been set up, if there had not 
once been a real Plantagenet and Duke of York.” 

His exposure of the hollow claim that religious truth 
must be matter of demonstration is exhaustive and 
complete: “That man,” he says, “that would be so 
wise and cautious as not to eat or drink until he could 
demonstrate (out of Euclid or Apollonius) that his 
baker, brewer, or cook, had not conveyed poison into 
his meat or drink, I know no other remedy for him, 
but that in great gravity and wisdom, he must die for 
fear of death.” 

Some of his sentences are quite terse and proverb-like. 
“Wit is a very commendable quality, but then a wise 
man should always have the keeping of it.” “The 
true reason why any man is an Atheist, is because he 
is a wicked man.” ‘Satire and invective are the 
easiest kind of wit. Almost any degree of it will serve 
to abuse and find fault; for wit is a keen instrument, 
and every one can cut and gash with it; but to carve a 
beautiful image, and to polish it, requires great art and 
dexterity.” Again, speaking of men who play the fool, 
and make religion more troublesome than God has 
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made it, he says: “This is a false representation of reli- 
gion which some men in the world have made, as if it did 
chiefly consist, not in pleasing God, but in tormenting 
and displeasing ourselves. This is not to paint religion 
like herself, but rather like one of the furies, with no- 
thing but whips and snakes about her.” The delay of 
present repentance in the hope of a future season “is 
next to madness, to venture all upon such an after-game. 
It is just as if a man should be content to be ship- 
wrecked, in hope that he shall afterwards escape by a 
plank, and get safe toshore.” His picture of Romish 
methods of conversion has somewhat coarse and plain, 
but significant features. ‘Instead of ‘instructing in 
meekness those that oppose themselves;’ to convert 
men with fire and fagot, and to teach them as Gideon 
did the men of Succoth, with briers and thorns; and 
instead of waiting for their repentance, and endeavor- 
ing to recover them out of the snare of the devil, to 
put them quick into his hands, and despatch them to 
hell as fast as possible.” In the sermon from which 
this passage is taken, Tillotson distinctly repudiates 
the idea of compelling men in matters of religion by 
temporal punishments, although he elsewhere strongly 
contends for the magistrates’ authority and duty to 
maintain and protect religion. Rome’s doctrine of de- 
posing kings and absolving subjects is, he tells us, “a 
certain kind of engine which is to be screwed up or let 
down as occasion serves; and is commonly kept, like 
Goliath’s sword, in the sanctuary behind the ephod, 
but yet so that the high priest can lend it out upon an 
extraordinary occasion.” The falseness of the Romish 
bigots was something extraordinary. “To speak im- 
partially, the zealots of all parties have got a scurvy 
trick of lying for the truth. But of all sorts of people, 
I have observed the priests and bigots of the Church of 
VOL. ViI.—30 
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Rome to be the ablest in this way, and to have the 
strongest faith for a lusty falsehood and calumny. 
Others will bandy a false report, and toss it from one 
hand to another; but I never knew any that would so 
hug a lie and be so very fond of it.” The subject of 
transubstantiation is handled with a most hearty 
earnestness of abhorrence. The arguments adduced 
against it might almost be deemed superfluous. It is 
much asif “a man should write a book to prove that an 
egg is not an elephant, and that a musket-ball is not a 
pike.” 

Not infrequently we meet with brief passages full of 
condensed and weighty thought, as the following: “The 
poorest man may be as charitable as a prince; he may 
have as much kindness in his heart, though his hand 
cannot be so bountiful and munificent.” “Hvery lust 
that we entertain, deals with us as Delilah did with 
Samson, not only 6b us of our strength, but leaves us 
fast bound.” ‘When men are sorely pressed, they find 
a power in themselves which they thought they had 
not; like a coward driven up.to a wall, who, in the ex- 
tremity of distress and despair, will fight terribly and 
perform wonders; or like a man lame of the gout, who, 
being assaulted by a present and terrible danger, forgets 
his disease, and will find his legs, rather than lose his 
life.” 

Tillotson’s sermons afford us vivid pictures of the 
age. More than once they remind us of Bishop Buat- 
ler’s terrible description in the preface to his Apology, 
of the depravity of his day. The whole, however, is 
compressed in a single sentence where he says, “ Blush- 
ing is out of fashions and shame is ceased from among 
the children of men, 

There are occasional passages of that pungent earnest- 
ness which we meet in Baxter—enough to show of 
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what the author was capable—too few to point the 
heavy and forcible, though sometimes clumsy, arrows 
of his logic. ‘Tillotson is one of the heavy-armed. His 
forte is in the exercise of Roman muscle, and the wield- 
ing of Roman weapons. The stately march of his ser- 
mons, grandly simple in their style, is full of that ease 
which belongs to conscious strength. His tread is that 
of an elephant. Whatever he puts his foot upon is 
crushed. But he is not skilful in quick evolution. He 
has little use for the wings of imagination. They could 
not lift him from the earth, and if they did, he would 
be an Antzeus, robbed of his strength. 

Tillotson is a ponderous and careful thinker. Now 
and then, but very rarely, he makes a mis-step. He 
feels his way, and examines the ground around him. 
Weaker men might venture much farther than he and 
still feel themselves safe. A singular position does he 
occupy among his contemporaries. Many were more 
brilliant, none more discreet. Some showed a taste for 
profound speculation, he felt himself at home only 
when dealing with hard stern reality. Baxter, with 
his over fervid zeal, struck at some errors that were 
dangerous only in his own fancy, or the museum of dead 
scholastics. Tillotson never wasted a blow in beating 
the air. He never vaunted the chivalry of throwing 
down his gauntlet to a man of straw. To read Howe, 
or Charnock, or Owen, will sometimes, at least, carry 
us beyond the bounds of time and sense. Tillotson 
rarely lifts us above the dome of St. Paul’s. There are 
some passages in the writings of Cromwell's Chaplain 
that seem spun in the loom of the loftiest imaginings, and 
are characterized by a native though uncultured grace. 
Every link in Tillotson’s chain of reasoning smells 
of the forge and anvil. Occasionally he rises to a 
kind of impetuosity, but itis transient, an act of self- 
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forgetfulness. Jeremy Taylor is like the eagle scaring 
to the sun, or surveying from his mountain eyrie scenes 
and landscapes of all varied beauty. South, like a 
Promethean vulture, is ever glutting beak and talons in 
the hearts of his victims. But Tillotson belongs to 
another sphere. He has no wings; but the strength 
and discipline of the ox that treads the furrow—a stern 
utilitarian. Howe might sit meditating at the foot of 
a Jacob’s ladder. Baxter might find invisible foes to 
wrestle with under the mask of vice, and godlessness, 
and irreligion; Owen might weigh in his scales all 
learning and doctrine, from the profoundest themes on 
which Milton’s fallen angels reasoned, to Anabaptist 
Goodwin’s fancies, or Polyglott Walton’s errors, for 
once mistaking his weights; but Tillotson with a Her- 
cules’ club is aiming sturdy blows at the double-headed 
Hydra of Atheism and Rome. He sees no grand 
visions. He hears no unearthly music. He has no 
plummet to sound the depths of speculation. He as- 
sumes no prophet’s tone. But with plain, unpretend- 
ing common sense, and armed with the word of God, 
he challenges as a faithful sentinel—no spectres—but 
whatever under the guise of flesh and blood, or of hard 
reality, can bear an arrow-mark. If there had been a 
particle of venom in his nature, he might have rivalled 
South in lampoon or satire. In the mastery of thought 
and words, he is scarce inferior. Dryden took him for 
his model of manly English, and freely acknowledged 
his indebtedness to Tillotson. Swift paid as high a 
compliment to his style as was consistent with the 
Toryism of the Irish dean; and Addison, regarding 
him as the chief standard of the English language, ac- 
tually projected a dictionary to be illustrated by phrases 
selected from his sermons. With nothing of studied 
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grace, utterly unambitious of ornament, his style is a 
model of direct, perspicuous, massive strength. 

His theology—for his sermons contain the scattered 
elements of a complete system—is safe and sound so 
far as it goes. But it only touches the border-land of 
justification by faith. It merely skims the surface of 
Christian experience. Its orthodoxy is often coldly in- 
tellectual. His subjects are dissected, not garnished, 
and a moralist might read his sermons through, and, 
excepting a few discourses, praise him as a superior 
Lord Herbert. The skepticism of the age had affected 
him without his seeming to be aware of it, and his 
manifest lack of that thorough self-acquaintance, and 
entire reliance by faith on Christ, which was the “in- 
ward witness” of the sterner Puritan theology, deprived 
him of that compass by whose aid alone he might ven- 
ture before the soundings of a rational Christianity, or 
the law of nature and right reason, republished and 
amended. 
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ARTICLE Y. 


PRESBYTERIES IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


That we may place the subject of the formation of 
Presbyteries by our missionaries in foreign lands, dis- 
tinctly before our readers, as well as for the sake of fu- 
ture reference, we will quote first the action of the last 
General Assembly in relation to the matter, and next 
the response of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions to it. This will prevent all danger 
of misrepresentation on either side. 

The report of the Permanent Committee on Foreign 
Missions having been presented to the General Assem- 
bly was referred to the Standing Committee on the 
same subject, whose report, after debate and amend- 
ment, was adopted; and so far as relates to the subject 
before us, is as follows:— 


The following overtures or memorials on the subject of Foreign 
Missions, have been forwarded to this Assembly :— 

First. From the Synod of Minnesota, praying the Assembly to de- 
cide such measures as in their wisdom may seem fit, for the purpose 
of securing a closer ecclesiastical relation of our foreign missionaries 
with the General Assembly, and of securing, also, direct reports from 
these brethren to our Assemblies, Synods, and Presbyteries ; as tend- 
ing, in the estimation of the memor ialists, to a larger development of 
the missionary spirit in our beloved Chureh, 

Second. From the Presbytery of Newark, expressing their unani- 
mous conviction of the expediency of instructing the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Foreign Missions, to concert measures with the Prudential 
Committee of the A. B. C. F. M. , for the formation of Presbyteries on 
its foreign field, whenever such a step may be deemed practicable, 

Third. From the Presbytery of Philadelphia, Third, stating that 
one of their members, a missionary in the foreign field, having been 
recommended by his Presbytery to propose to his ‘Presbyterian brethren 
in the same mission, that they should form themselves into a Presby- 
tery, declined, with his brethren, to do so, upon the understanding 
that it was the business of the Prudential Committee of the Board to 
arrange the ecclesiastical organizations of missionaries and mission 
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churches in foreign lands; thereupon praying the Assembly to consider 
this subject; and expressing the conviction that our churches are de- 
ficient in missionary spirit; that our young men are not coming for- 
ward to offer themselves as missionaries; and that, though actuated by 
no sectarian feeling, they are convinced that a proper missionary s spirit 
cannot be created or kept alive, without our having, in some way, a 
closer relation to our missionaries; and without, in some way, bringing 
home to our churches the feeling that this is our own work. 

This overture further reminds the General Assembly, that, after 
contributing millions of money, we have not a solitary mission church, 
or but one, in the entire foreign field; and respectfully suggests, with- 
out venturing to dictate, that a portion of the foreign field be set apart, 
to be occupied exclusively by missionaries of our Church, and that 
every difficulty in the way of a homogeneous ecclesiastical organization 
may be removed. 

Fourth. From the Presbytery of Greencastle, recommending to the 
General Assembly to secure to our churches the direct control of our 
ministers laboring in foreign lands, as to their ecclesiastical relations. 

The Assembly, having ‘considered these overtures and memorials, 
further resolve :— 

1. That the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States have reason to rejoice in God, that they have been per- 
mitted to share, with their brethren of other denominations, the high 
privilege of bringing into efficiency the noblest of all the missionary 
institutions of our country; and that, in both funds and men, our 
churches have supplied so considerable a proportion of the expenditure 
which has been incurred in founding and sustaining, in the Turkish 
Empire, in Hindostan, in Ceylon, and elsewhere, missions and labors 
which have reflected so bright an honor upon American Christianity. 

2. That we rejoice in the successes which the Great Head of the 
Church continues to vouchsafe to the operations of the American 
Board in the varied and difficult fields, which, in the providence of 
God, it is called to occupy; and fervently desire that its future career 
may be “as the shining light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 

3. That we deeply sympathize with the Board in its present pecu- 
niary embarrassments, and commend the cause of missions as conducted 
by it, to enlarged self-denying liberalities on the part of our churches. 

4, That the time has now come, when, in order to a more thorough 
development of that missionary spirit which should pervade every por- 
tion of the Christian Church, the prayers of the memorialists now enu- 
merated, demand not only consideration, but action. These prayers 
ask not, in any instance, for a cessation from the co- operative principle 
in conducting this work, but simply for a closer connection with it, by 
means of the formation of Presbyteries in foreign lands, wherever 
numbers and circumstances will allow of such a course. In the 
judgment of this body, this request consists, not only with the highest 
reason, but with the broadest charity; for the Assembly cannot forget 
the fact, that, after long years of connection with the foreign missionary 
department of ev angelistic labor, we have at this time but one Presby- 
terian Church of our connection in the foreign field. 
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The Presbyterian Church have had too great a share in laying the 
foundations of the American Board, and in building up its noble 
superstructure, to be willing, except for the most imperative reasons, 
to sever the tie which binds them the one to the other. If they can 
do so with fidelity to their brethren abroad, and to their churches at 
home, the Assembly will joyfully perpetuate their co-operation with 
brethren, with whom it has been so long, so honorably, and so success- 
fully associated, in advancing throughout the world the interests of the 

Yedeemer’s kingdom. They will sacrifice every thing for this, except 
the salvation of ‘souls, and the edification and general prosperity ofthat 
portion of the Church over which the Holy Ghost hath made them 
overseers. But the General Assembly record it, as their deliberate 
judgment, that it is due to the interests of our Church, and to its vital 
connection with our foreign work, 

1. That it should be distinctly understood, here and abroad, that 
the Board, its Prudential Committee and officers, interpose no obstacles 
in se way of the formation of Toreign Presbyteries. ee 

That the appointments of missionaries should be so disposed, 
sel er it is wise and practicable, as to facilitate the formation of 
such Presbyteries. 

3. That there should be a free correspondence of our missionaries 
with the Permanent Committee of the General Assembly. 

4, That less than this the Assembly cannot declare; because less 
than this would not lead our churches to identify themselves with the 
operations and successes of the Board, and to manifest that interest 
and zeal in its welfare and prosperity, which are requisite for the per- 
petuity among ourselves of the true missionary spirit. 

5. ‘That in recording this their judgment, the General Assembly feel 
encouraged by the fact, that the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board have frequently professed their desire and purpose not to inter- 
fere with the ecclesiastical bias of the missionaries, or with the attempt 
of any one or more of them to form Presbyteries and Presbyterian 
Churches on their fields of labor. Accepting these professions in good 
faith, the Assembly desire such an understanding with the Board as 
shall lead to the realization of all which is sought for by the before- 
mentioned Synod and Presbyteries, and demanded by the conyictions 
of our whole Church. 

6. That this General Assembly are further encouraged, by informa- 

tion which has reached them from reliable sources, that our missionary 
brethren, in some portions of the work, are directing their thoughts 
and aims towards the perpetuation, in foreign countries, of our excel- 
lent Presbyterian polity. 
7. That it is regarded by the General Assembly, as both desirable 
and important, that our brethren who are laboring in the foreign field, 
correspond with the Permanent Committee on the subject of their la- 
bors; and that said Committee be requested to prepare, from year to 
year, such a report of our foreign work as shall be calculated to quicken 
the zeal of our people, in prayers and labors for the conversion of the 
whole world to Christ; such report to be submitted to the General 
Assembly. 


a 


8. The General Assembly hereby appoint Rey. Albert Barnes, Rey. 
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Jonathan F. Stearns, D. D., Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D., Rev. John 
Jenkins, Mr. Matthew W. Baldwin, and Hon. William Strong, a spe- 
cial committee to attend the next meeting of the A. B.C. F. M., to be 
held in Philadelphia, on the first Tuesday of October next, for the 
purpose of conveying to the Board the Assembly’s views as herein 
expressed, and of conferring with it, or with avy committee which it 
may appoint, as to the best mode by which these results may be most 
wisely and prudently secured; as well as to confer in regard to the 
localities where our missionaries can be most conveniently and speedily 
coucentrated. 

9. That this report be printed in circular form, and transmitted to 
each of our foreign missionaries, with the recommendation to such 
missionaries that they proceed to form themselves into Presbyteries, 
whenever and wherever, in their judgment, it is practicable aud expe- 
dient. 

10. That the candidates for the missionary work, going out from our 
body, be recommended to give their attention to those fields where 
Presbyteries are, or may be, formed. 

11. The General Assembly hereby empower the Synod of New 
York and New Jersey to form and receive Foreign Presbyterics, 
whenever constitutionally requested so to do by our Foreign Mission- 
aries. 

The Committee have also had under consideration the Report of the 
General Assembly’s Permanent Committee on Foreign Missions, re- 
specting a certain memorial referred to them by the last General As- 
sembly, signed by Rev. George Duffield, D. D., and others, on the de- 
sirableness of our instituting missionary operations in Mexico, and in 
Central and Southern America; also, a second mewiorial, forwarded to 
this General Assembly by the same parties, on the same subject; in 
respect to which, 

The Committee submit the following report, and recommend its 
adoption by the General Assembly :— 

1. That the Assembly regard the proposal of the meniorialists as 
entitled to both consideration and respect. 

2. That in the present attitude of our work abroad, it is inexpedient 
for this General Assembly to initiate any new and independent fureign 
missionary undertaking :— 

Because it is due to our missionary brethren in fields already occu- 
pied, that all our available men be commissioned to those parts of the 
world, in which it is deemed important to facilitate the formation of 
Presbyteries, and thus to increase the efficiency of particular missions. 

That it is yet due to the memorialists, and to the important subject 
which they thus bring to the notice of the Assembly, that it be held 
over for advisement for another year; and for this purpose, the report 
of the Permanent Committee is referred beck, together with the pre- 
sent memorial, to said Committee; who are hereby requested to re- 
consider their Report, to make further inquiries respecting the field 
indicated, and to report to the next General Assembly. 


The Committee appointed by this action of the Gene- 
ral Assembly brought the subject to the notice of the 
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American Board at their meeting in Philadelphia, Oct. 
1859, who appointed a committee to meet with that 
of the Assembly. A report was agreed upon unani- 
mously by the Committee of the Board, assented to 
with equal unanimity by,the Committee of the Assem- 
bly and adopted unanimously by the Board. It is as 
follows :— 


The Committee of Correspondence with the Committee of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church offer the following Report :— 


Having had the most free and fraternal intercourse with said Com- 
mittee, both before and since the framing of this Report, we come to 
the Board with the consciousness of a thorough, mutual understanding, 
which we trust may be communicated and perpetuated throughout the 
vast body of Christ’s people which we together represent. 

Sure we are that if the cordial co-operative spirit of the Assembly’s 
Committee, and the kind and reasonable tone of the Resolutions under 
which they were appointed, shall prove an index of the prevalent 
feeling in that large and important branch of the one Church of Christ, 
it will not be their fault if this bright star of hope—this Christian 
union in Christian missions—shall disappear from the moral firmament, 
where, too often, alienated and contending churches, like clouds with- 
out water, cast deeper shadows over a dark and ruined world. 

The Committee have presented to us four Resolutions of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, and several specifications, under which they “record 
their deliberate judgment as to what is due to the interests of their 
Church, and its vital connexion with their foreign work.” 

The Resolutions express:—Ist. Satisfaction in having shared with 
their brethren of other denominations in bringing into efficieney this 
institution, and in founding and sustaining so many important missions. 

2nd. Joy in its success and desire for a yet brighter future. 

3d. Sympathy in its embarrassments, and a recommendation to en- 
larged, self-denying liberality among Presbyterian churches for its 
relief. 

And 4th. The conviction that “in order to a more thorough deve- 
lopment of the missionary spirit’’ in those churches, there should 
be, “not a cessation from the co-operative principle in conducting the 
missionary work, but simply a closer connection with it by means of 
the formation of Presbyteries in foreign lands, whenever numbers 
and circumstances will allow of such a course.” 

It is in furtherance of the last named object that the Committee, as 
the organ of the General Assembly, have called our attention especially 
to three points among the specifications above alluded to. 

The Assembly desires:—‘‘(1.) That it should be distinetly under- 
stood, here and abroad, that the Board, its Prudential Committee and 
officers, interpose no obstacles in the way of the formation of Foreign 
Presbyteries. 
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“(2.) That the appointments of missionaries should be so disposed, 
wherever it is wise and practicable, as to facilitate the formation of 
such Presbyteries. 

“‘(3.) That there should be a free correspondence of our missionaries 
with the Permanent Committee of the General Assembly.” 

Respecting the first point, your Committee can hardly find terms 
more clear than the Resolution adopted at Newark, in 1856, to ex- 
press our concurrence in what seems to us a reasonable desire on the 
part of our brethren. That Resolution was in these words :— 

“ Resolved, That on the whole subject of ecclesiastical relations and 
organizations, the principle of the Board is that of entire non-interven- 
tion, on the part of the Board and its officers; that missionaries 
are free to organize themselves into, or to connect themselves with 
such ecclesiastical bodies or churches as they may choose, either on 
missionary ground or in this country; and that in organizing churches, 
provided the principles held in common by the constituencies of this 
Board be not violated, the persons to be thus organized are free to adopt 
such forms of organization as they may prefer.” 

This Board, we trust, still cordially holds this view, which its Pru- 
dential Committee and officers, we have reason to suppose, have with 
equal cordiality, endeavored faithfully to carry out. 

In regard to the second suggestion, your Committee sees no difficulty. 
The Board must, of course, in specific cases, through its Prudential Com- 
mittee, be the judge asto what is ‘‘ wise” and “practicable ;” and with 
so many elements to be taken into account, as to the fitness and desirable- 
ness of men for places, and places for men, while the men are so few, and 
the places so many, it may not always be easy to make such assignments as 
are here contemplated. But we concur with the Assembly and tbeir 
Committee in the opinion that both “reason” and ‘ charity” demand 
the facilitation of such organizations, wherever circumstances and a due 
regard to the great object of this Board will allow, as has been prac- 
ticed with reference to other denominations represented in our mis- 
sionary field. 

As to correspondence, your Committee approve and recommend the 
largest liberality within the bounds of a wise Christian discretion. 

It is obvious that this system of combined non-ecelesiastical mis- 
sionary action involves certain mutual duties and claims between the 
missionaries and those who have the immediate charge of sending and 
sustaining them. 

Questions are liable to arise between the Prudential Committee and 
the missionaries, which belong to these two parties, and in regard to 
which premature correspondence, either with ecclesiastical bodies, or 
with private friends, yet reaching the public eye, would be manifestly 
unsuitable and mutually injurious. 

This matter may be safely left to the good sense of missionaries, 
and the wisdom of the Permanent Committee of the General Assem- 
bly, whose communications to their brethren abroad would be productive 
only of good; and whose prepared Annual Report of their foreign work, 
upon most full and free communications from their foreign laborers, 
would doubtless quicken the zeal of their people, in prayers and labors 
for the conversion of the whole world to Christ. 
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One other topic not in the Assembly’s document, has been sug- 
gested to us during our informal and most fraternal conference. It relates 
to the appointment by the Prudential Committee of the Board of an 
annual delegation to the General Assembly; said delegation to present 
such statements as shall keep that body informed of the general pro- 
gress of the work in which we are engaged, thus helping to secure the 
increasing sympathy and co-operation of this branch of the Christian 
Church, a constituent element of our nobly fraternal institution. 

Your Committee recommend the adoption of this paper, as express- 
ing to the General Assembly the cordial love and confidence of the 
Board; together with the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That the Board warmly reciprocate the kind and fraternal 
sentiments expressed through its documents and its Committee; with 
the earnest hope that this “ Jubilee year” may, through the zeal and 
liberality of those different branches of the Church of Christ, prove a 
“Year of Jubilee,” in our being redeemed from pecuniary pressure, as 
well as a year of the right hand of the Most High in all our churches 
at home and abroad. 

resolved, That we cordially assent to the three propositions as 
above recited and explained, as expressing not only the wishes of the 
General Assembly, but the feelings and intentions of the American 
Board; relying on the wisdom and candor of Christian men for their 
full interpretation and application. 

Resolved, That the Prudential Committee make arrangements, an- 
nually, for a delegation to the General Assembly, should such a mea- 
sure be agreeable to that body. 

In conclusion, your Committee would renewedly express the great 
satisfaction they have had in the interview with the representatives 
of the General Assembly. Their spirits were evidently in harmony 
with the genial tone of the paper which they presented. And for 
ourselves earnestly and hopefully, prayerfully, and we trust, prophe- 
tically, we say of this glorious, heaven-ordained, heaven-sanctioned 
Union, among Christ’s people in building up Christ’s kingdom :— 
Esto Perpetua! 


We cannot pass from this part of our subject without 
bearing our testimony to the kind and fraternal spirit 
in which the Committee of the General Assembly was 
met by that of the American Board. Not a shadow of 
difficulty darkened the pleasure of their intercourse. 
The suggestions of the Assembly's Committee were ac- 
ceded to fully and at once. Their reasonableness was 
acknowledged, and an earnest desire was manifested 
that every thing might be so arranged as that the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational Churches might continue 
to act harmoniously together in this great work. 
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It may be proper at this point also to advert to the 
Constitution of the American Board. It does not be- 
long to any one Church. It is, as to its voting or con- 
trolling power, a close corporation, the Board perpetu- 
ating itself by the election of such members as they 
may approve. One third of the Board must be minis- 
ters and one third laymen. The members are mainly 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians of our branch of 
the Church. The executive power is in the hands 
of the Prudential Committee, which meets at Boston. 

Having given the documents that bear upon this 
question at length, it now becomes a matter of deep in- 
terest to inquire in what position this subject is left by 
this mutual action. It is probable that much misun- 
derstanding may be avoided by a plain statement of 
the exact facts in the case. We are quite sure that our 
Church expects nothing unreasonable. 

The first of the objects which it is desirable to secure 
is the highest degree of missionary spirit at home, in con- 
nection with a peaceful and full development of the Church 
in a natural manner. 

We do not know how it may strike others, but it seems 
to us that there is, comparatively, but a small degree 
of missionary spirit among our churches. Our Congre- 
gational brethren, according to the elaborate report of 
the Permanent. Committee on Foreign Missions to the 
last General Assembly, gave last year $200,000 to this 
cause. Our brethren of the other branch of the Pres- 
byterian Church, although their Board is comparatively 
new, gave $166,732; and that Board has just deter- 
termined, sustained by several of their Synods, to take 
the Choctaw Mission under their care, involving an ex- 
pense of $25,000, so that next year, in all probability, 
their receipts will be $200,000. The little Moravian 
Church last year raised upwards of $200,000. Our 
Church gave only a little over $90,000. Yet we have 
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indulged ourselves in the feeling that we were a very 
liberal people as compared with our brethren. Several 
single church edifices in our cities have cost more 
than the whole denomination gives to Foreign Mis- 
sions in a year. Whoever may be satisfied with this 
result, we are not. The character of our people and 
their resources are such, we are perfectly sure, that if 
the matter were, in all its phases, satisfactory to them, 
if they were brought into a living connection with the 
missionaries, and the cause were as clearly in their 
view, as itis in that of the Moravian and Congrega- 
tional Churches, and in that of the other branch of the 
Presbyterian Church, they would manifest an attach- 
ment to it which would produce very different statistics 
from those of the past year. 

The first thing, beyond all question, in the promotion 
of the missionary spirit, is intelligent piety in the 
churches. Without this, all plans and arrangements 
will be in vain. There must be a deep love for the 
Redeemer, and, as a consequence, a deep desire for the 
spread of his kingdom in the world. There must be a 
supreme regard for his authority, so that when he com- 
mands us to go into all the world and preach the Gos- 
pel, we shall be eager to obey. There must be a com- 
passion for perishing humanity, which shall prompt us 
to do our utmost for its relief. There must be faith in 
the power of the Gospel, sustained as it is by the pro- 
mises of the Omnipotent. There must be confidence 
in the declarations of the Most High that those who 
make sacrifices for him shall be recompensed an hun- 
dred fold in this life, and in that which is to come im- 
measurably. We wish it distinctly understood, that 
without these spiritual stimulants, all else of arrange- 
ment or of denominational zeal will be quite in vain. 

Next to a warm and active piety, a Church needs a 
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harmonious development of itself, according to its own 
usages, its especial spirit, and its ancient traditions. 
It needs this, not to promote the interests of a sect, but 
to advance in the highest degree that Christianity which 
is confided to it for radiation and for increase. That 
the Lutheran Church, for example, has a special form 
of development by which it can do the utmost for its 
glorified Redeemer, and that it would materially inter- 
fere with this to force upon it other modes, we regard 
as clear. That the Episcopal Church has its own tastes 
and its own special force, with which others cannot 
sympathize, but which are “the hidings of its power,” 
—of course, we mean under God, always, and in sub- 
ordination to our first principle, that without ardent 
piety a Church is nothing—we regard as equally clear. 
And that this is true in respect to the other branch of 
our own Church is very cheerfully acknowledged, even 
by some among ourselves who seem to desire that we 
should have no character whatever of our own. 

We claim the right of full and of peaceful develop- 
ment. When we co-operate, as we take much pleasure 
in doing on proper occasions, it is not a merging of our- 
selves into something else, but as the very word shows, 
it is a co-working of two powers in harmony. We, as 
one Church, with our own special character, unite with 
some one or more other Churches having their special 
character, to do a good which can be better accomplished 
thus, than by separate, independent action. In doing 
this, we, by no means, intend to give up our individual 
development, but only to promote it, with the develop- 
ment of our brethren also, by this common working. 
The English, French, and other nations, fought together 
before Sebastopol. It was a grand alliance for a com- 
mon purpose, and against acommon enemy. But the 
armies were not less French or English at Inkermann 
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than they had always been. There was a common 
help, a common emulation, but each developed its con- 
duct and its valor distinctively. 

The abstract possibility of a fusion between the 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches perhaps 
need not be discussed. But we think it very plain 
from the history of the past fifty years, that there never 
yet has been an actual possibility of it. Every con- 
nection short of fusion has been made. They have 
studied together, prayed together, fought side by side, 
united in every conceivable association; they have in- 
termarried, lived beside each other, have gone into 
partnership in business, have passed as individuals into 
each others’ churches, have gone on foreign and domes- 
tic missions together. They have had a common coun- 
try, a common literature, in many respects, a common 
religion. And this has gone forward, as we said, in 
every possible form, for fifty years, as the result of 
much previous acquaintance, though of a less intimate 
kind. The result of the whole is a drawing asunder 
of the elements, and a more fixed purpose than ever 
before to maintain the denominations separate and in- 
tact. This result was developed first by, and in relation 
to, that branch of the Presbyterian Church which had 
the largest proportion of elements most foreign from 
New England. But, strange to say, it has been equally 
evolved in the mutual working of Congregationalism 
and our branch of the Presbyterian Church. We men- 
tion this in no unkind spirit, but simply to show that 
such fusion being out of the question in the present 
state of the Church, all union between these two deno- 
minations must be of the nature of cordial alliance, with 
mutual stipulations, with mutual safe-guards, with re- 
strictions perfectly understood, and with opportunity 
for the full and free action of each. Hvyery thought of 
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absorption, every idea of using these common operations 
to the advantage of one more than the other, must be 
abandoned at once and forever. Eyes are sharp now, 
and the honesty of the co-operation must be palpable 
as daylight, or it will cease to be at all. 

It will not do for any people to be dependent upon 
another, either in its literature, manufactures, benevo- 
lence, religion, or any of its other activities, unless it 
means to be absorbed, and lose its place in history. 
Americans, at first, were colonial Englishmen, until 
the time came when a collision occurred on the ques- 
tion whether they should be more or less than this. 
The mother country insisted that they should be less, 
and, as the effect of this, America insisted upon being 
more. Independently of the special issues of the Revo- 
Jution, would any American now prefer a colonial posi- 
tion? If not, we shall find the reason in this, that it 
is desirable that we should now be Americans, a new 
and remarkable form of humanity, deriving many of its 
roots and powers from England, yet differing, also, in 
very many respects. If America be great, it is so be- 
cause it is independent. 

This self-development is very far from a chimera or 
afancy. The Moravian Church is always spoken of as 
the missionary church par excellence. They remind 
each other that for every hundred members they give 
a missionary to the heathen. ‘Their young men grow 
up with the recollection of the heroism of their own fa- 
thers, who, laying the map of the world before them, 
asked what part of it was most destitute of the Gospel, 
which of its populations were most utterly degraded, 
what peoples they were to whom no one else could be 
persuaded to go? Ascertaining that these were the 
Hottentots, and the Esquimaux, they calmly offered 
themselves to spend their lives in South Africa and in 
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Greenland. Is any one so destitute of all knowledge 
of human nature as not to perceive that the réaction of 
these very facts makes and keeps the Moravians a mis- 
sionary Church? 

It seems useless to argue so plain a question, and we 
would not do it, were it not for the strange hallucina- 
tions that surround our Church, springing from a per- 
verted charity, and from a mistaken universal philan- 
thropy. Our readers have thrilled with the passage in 
the Oration for the Crown, where the great Greek cries 
out: “It cannot be that you erred! No, by those of 
your ancestors who fought foremost at Marathon, by 
those who stood side by side at Plataea, by those who 
carried on the sea-fight at Salamis, and by those who 
were at Artemisium!” ‘They have read the impassioned 
appeal of the great Englishman to the banners taken 
from the enemy, and which again trembled as his voice 
rang through the House of Lords. They have learned 
by heart those imperial words in which the gigantic 
American declines to pronounce an eulogium upon Mas- 
sachusetts. And, we ask, why is it that these muster- 
rolls of names fill the heart to bursting, and pour their 
magnificent power through a whole nation? Is it not 
because the nation had a glorious history? Is it not 
because we feel that the blood of those who fought 
these battles runs in our veins, or because we place our- 
selves in the position of those nations which did claim 
that rich blood tumultuating in theirs?’ We may be 
sure of this, that for human nature it is not well that 
its sympathies be too much diffused. That the stream 
may have force and volume it must not spread itself 
over too wide a plain and lose itself in swamps and de- 
serts. Rather, like our own Mississippi, it should ga- 
ther the murmurs of a thousand streams into an eyer- 
deepening current, until with irresistible force it pours 
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through its multitudinous channels the waves of a con- 
tinent. 

We cannot conceive that our Congregational brethren 
can differ with us on this point so soon as they under- 
stand us clearly; and we take the recent action of the 
American Board as evidence of this. It cannot be their 
wish or intention to restrain the missionary spirit in 
our churches, to keep us forever in tutelage, or to place 
us in such a position as that we never shall have such 
a spirit independently and growing up from its own 
root. So soon as they clearly perceive what we, under- 
standing the Presbyterian Church better than they 
possibly can, have seen more and more clearly, they 
must concede at once to us the propriety of our course. 
Now that our Church has not the right missionary feel- 
ing, let us show by an example. x uno disce omnes. 

If there be genuine and thorough Presbyterianism 
any where in the world out of Scotland, it certainly is 
in Pennsylvania. If we may look any where for its 
norm and germ, its very form and pressure, it is surely 
here. Now what is the condition of this great interest 
in this old Presbyterian State? From the Synod of 
Pennsylvania, embracing such cities and towns as 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Harrisburg, Reading, York, 
Carlisle, Williamsport, Westchester, Norristown—and 
we may include with it Baltimore and Washington 
City—but one missionary, we believe, has gone to the 
heathen in twenty years. From the Synod of West 
Pennsylvania, including Pittsburgh, Meadville, and Erie, 
there is not one solitary foreign missionary! It is our 
decided impression that more than half of the ministers 
in these two Synods, and the Presbytery of the District 
of Columbia, never laid their hands upon the head of a 
foreign missionary to send him forth as the messenger of 
- the churches to a lost world. We will venture, further, 
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the assertion that of the members of the churches of 
these Synods, not one in a hundred can tell the names 
of twenty of the missionaries of the American Board. 
How should they? Neither their father, brother, nor 
any other of their kindred are missionaries. No mis- 
sionary has gone from their church. No bright boy 
from their Sabbath school is preaching Christ in India. 
No name familiar to them is famous in missionary 
annals. Their heart never rests upon the green mound 
over a missionary’s grave on the hill of Zion. No 
Presbyterian church like their own exists any where in 
heathen lands the wide world over. No Presbytery er 
Synod keeps alive the idea that they have sent the 
Gospel to the heathen. No church Session any where 
exists to remind them of their own. The Church is 
no nursing mother of its own children, and hence there 
are no warm, gushing, mother sympathies towards the 
heathen. A barren thing she is, 


withering on the virgin thorn 
Of single blessedness, 


and hence cold and lifeless towards this great interest. 
Like Macbeth, when the long line of kings were to 
descend from the loins of Banquo, and not from his, 
our American Presbyterian Church exclaims:— 


‘Holding a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
No son of mine succeeding.” 


We may depend upon it, that the plan of forever 
working for other people’s children will send leanness 
into the soul of our Church. We are so constituted 
that success réacts and produces success. One victory 
leads to another. America does not give away her 
new States as fast as they are organized. She binds 
Kansas and Nebraska, and California, and Oregon, into 
the glowing and glittering circle of her children, and 
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every new State adds ten-fold strength to the old. 
There is no way so effectual for a Church to commit 
Jelo de se as to stop growing. For our part, we feel 
that our Church cannot live much longer upon memory 
and indistinct vision in this missionary work. She is 
becoming like Rachel, “Give me children, or I die!” 
Some little Benjamin of a Presbytery with its young 
churches, we must have as something tangible for faith, 
and hope, and love, to rest upon. 

The other object which our Church desires to secure 
is to place the natives converted through her instrumentality 
under proper church government. 

The obligation to do this we regard as so clear that 
it cannot be thrown off. Adoption implies guardian- 
ship and care. The daughter of Pharaoh was bound 
to give Moses proper nurture. A pastor cannot law- 
fully neglect a member once received into his flock. 
A Presbytery has no right to fail in instruction or dis- 
cipline towards a church which is under its watch and 
care. We hold that the Presbyterian Church is under 
solemn obligation to the heathen converted by her 
prayers, her men, and her means. We have asked 
these converts of the Lord, and he has given them to 
us. They do not belong to that abstraction—a Board. 
They belong to the living Christian men and women 
who have labored, and prayed, and wept them into 
existence. It is our duty, a duty from which we can- 
not escape, to give them such training, such discipline, 
such government, as will enable them to go.alone. 

Now what is the fact in regard to the actual condition 
of the Missions of the American Board? It is briefly 
this, that in most of the Missions there is no system of 
church government whatever. They are not Congrega- 
tionalists, nor Presbyterians, nor Methodists, nor Epis- 
copalians. It is asystem utterly unknown to Scripture 
or church history. 
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Let us take, for illustration, such a Mission as that 
of Madura or Ceylon, in India. The missionaries from 
this country are formed into an organization called 
“The Mission.” All are members of it, whether they 
be ordained ministers, or teachers, or printers, or occupy- 
ing any subordinate position. Let us now suppose that 
six native young men who have graduated at the Ceylon 
College are ordained ministers. They have first gone 
through a course of study in the common schools, and 
have since studied Sanscrit, Greek and Latin, and the 
sciences. They are put in charge of native churches, 
under the direction of the American missionaries. Do 
they sit and vote in the Mission? Not at all. Are 
they members of any Presbytery, Association, Confer- 
ence, or Convention? Not at all. Have they any 
voice in the government of the Church of Christ, in 
which they are ordained ministers, and over whose 
flocks they appear to be bishops? Not at all. So 
far as government, discipline, ruling, are concerned, 
they are bogus ministers, like the tulchan bishops in 
Scottish ecclesiastical history. Suppose one of them to 
be accused of stealing or falsehood, who tries him? 
His peers? Not at all. Hehasnopeers. He belongs 
no where. He has no clean papers. He isin the con- 
dition of the members of the Third Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, when the Presbytery was dissolved by the 
Assembly and the members put—no where. This un- 
fortunate Hindoo will be tried by a body in which he 
has no seat, no status, no vote, no voice. ‘The parallel 
to him in civil government, is a slave in one of our 
Southern States. 

We remember that the question once arose in a 
church, whether a minister without charge, who was a 
pewholder in the congregation, could vote at an election 
for ruling elders. The rule in that case was that only 
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members of the Church could vote for elders. After 
some debate, the minister settled the question for him- 
self by a few remarks in which he laid down the prin- 
ciple that the right to vote in an ecclesiastical body 
was always connected with amenableness to jurisdiction. 
If he voted for ruling elders, therefore, this would imply 
amenability to the jurisdiction of the church session, 
and, of course, he declined to occupy that position. 
We mention this case to show the principle in question. 
In all free governments, taxation and representation 
go together. In all free church governments represen- 
tation and discipline go together. 

But it is said that if we admit the native ministers 
into the same church court with the missionaries, they 
may out-vote them and introduce confusion into the 
management of the Mission. To which we reply in 
two ways. If the missionaries are to be considered— 
and we believe this is the theory of the Prudential 
Committee—as not a part of the native Church, but 
as evangelists who came from a sister Church to initiate 
Christianity after the manner of the apostles, and then 
to retire, leaving the native Church intact, then the 
course to be pursued is very plain. Let the Mission 
be a separate body to transact its own business, and let 
the ecclesiastical body, composed entirely of natives, be 
constituted at once with all the functions of purely 
ecclesiastical authority. Let the native body have no- 
thing to do with finance or with any thing which be- 
longs to Missions as such, but let it have full church 
authority. If, on the other hand, the missionaries are 
a part of the native Church, then they ought un- 
doubtedly to take their position, subject to its disabi- 
lities as well as its advantages. 

The only objections we have ever heard to the position 
taken by our General Assembly were, first, that Pres- 
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byterianism is not adapted to heathen countries, or to 
their present condition; and secondly, that missionaries 
of different denominations are mingled among the hea- 
then. 

As to the first objection, it was formerly much urged, 
but we have now almost ceased to hear it. It used to 
be said that the natives must be governed entirely by 
the missionaries, in a sort of Episcopal way. We do 
not hear this of late. We have taken pains to ques- 
tion missionaries from different parts of the field. 
Among the Choctaws the churches are Presbyterian, 
and the ministers and elders sit i Presbytery. The 
Presbytery belongs to the other branch of our Church, 
and the Mission itself is about to be transferred thither. 
We have asked these questions:—whether men quali- 
fied to be native pastors, are not qualified to be ruling 
elders? and whether, in a country producing such na- 
tive pastors, others qualified to be ruling elders might 
not be found? The answer is in the affirmative, and 
one intelligent missionary after another has assured us 
that there is no difficulty in the case, that ruling elders 
can be found, and that Presbylterianism is well suited to 
the condition of heathen countries generally. 

Besides, if the church government by the natives be 
not perfect at first, this is a condition that belongs to 
all imperfect human operations. Every thing must 
have a beginning. If it does not begin somewhere, it 
certainly never will go forward. The boy learns to 
write by making, first, amorphous pot-hooks and 
hangers. The polished public speaker begins by spout- 
ing from Homer and Addison’s Cato, in the school. In 
many parts of our own country we have very imper- 
fect elders, and in such cases the minister must entreat 
them tenderly and supply their lack of service. But who 
ever heard before, out of an epigram, of a man staying 
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out of the water until he had learned to swim, and of 
people who were never to govern until they could govern 
perfectly? What we contend for is, that these Chris- 
tianized heathen must have the functions of a Church 
that they may become a Church. We contend for their 
right to begin to govern themselves. The way to grow 
strong is to exercise. To learn to govern, we must 
govern. 

And this, we submit, was the. apostolic method. 

They “ ordained elders in every city” of the natives. 
When Paul was about to sail westward, he sent from 
Miletus and called for—not the foreigners there, nor 
the whole church—but the native elders, and gave his 
most affecting message to them. When Washington 
drove out the enemy from any State, he immediately 
organized the troops of that State, and committed the 
defence of their own soil to them. When Wallace had 
gained by hard fighting a city or a county in Scotland, 
he formed immediately a regiment of that neighbor- 
hood, and gave command in it to the noblemen and 
gentry whom the people were accustomed to follow. 
We may depend upon it that it will not do for foreigners 
to hold the natives of vast regions in ecclesiastical servi- 
tude. They must be freemen in Christ Jesus. 
_ The other difficulty is apparently serious, but not at 
all really so. That the missionaries of the American 
Board are now remarkably mixed together, Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians in almost every mission, is 
very true. We present below a statement taken from 
authentic documents. 


Congregational Presbyterian 
Missions. Ministers. Ministers. 
Gaboon, Africa, . : - 2 4 
Zulu, A ; : - 10 3 
Greece, Europe, . ; ; 1 0 
Armenians, Asia, N., . : 21 7 


eo 


«“ Bee 
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Congregational Presbyterian 
Missions. Ministers. Ministers. 

Syria, Asia, 5 
Assyria, is 
Nestorians, 
Bombay, 6 
Ahmednugger, 
Satara, se : , 5 
Kolapoor, ‘ (discontinued) S 

& 
Ceylon, ; 
Madura, a 
Madras, ce 
Canton, 2 


Fuhchau, ‘ 
Shanghai, “ 
‘Micronesia, ‘ 
Cherokee, America, 
Dacotah, = 
Ojibwas, 3) 
Senecas, i 
Tuscaroras, ‘ ; 
Choctaws, discontinued. 
Sandwich Islands, on home missionary plan. 


HH CORO R NE EAD OH RY RON 
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The question is frequently asked, either with an air 
of triumph or with one of outraged catholicity, “Does 
the General Assembly wish to introduce among the 
heathen, questions of church government which they 
cannot understand? Shall we perpetuate our trifling 
disputes on heathen soil? Shall we force our catholic- 
minded missionaries to turn aside from their labors for 
the salvation of the souls of the heathen, to dispute 


with each other about questions of church govern- 
ment?” 


We answer all these questions calmly in the nega- 
tive. The General Assembly does not wish anything 
of the kind. What it does wish is simply this: That 
as the Presbyterian Church carries on its foreign mis- 
sionary operations through the American Board, the 
Prudential Committee of that Board, in accordance with 
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the arrangement made this year, should so constitute 
the Missions as that, in general, the Presbyterian mission- 
aries should occupy specific fields. The present mixed 
arrangement is not satisfactory to our churches, for the 
two classes of reasons already mentioned—it does not 
bring out the full missionary spirit at home, and it does 
not create a satisfactory church government abroad. 
The Presbyterian Church does not demand any more 
Missions than its proportion of funds given would natu- 
rally suggest. It does not wish in the least to inter- 
fere with that larger number of Missions which, under 
this arrangement, would belong to our Congregational 
brethren. Whatever church government those mission- 
aries, or their constituents together with them, may pre- 
fer, will be entirely satisfactory tous. Nordo we wish 
the American Board to send out a single Presbyterian 
missionary more than our Church furnishes the means 
to send. As soon as our quota is full, let our Church 
know it, and let us be called on to furnish means to 
send out our own men. We only make what seems to 
us the reasonable request, that our missionaries—minis- 
ters belonging to our Presbyteries, and supported by 
our own money—shall be put together on the foreign 
field, and allowed to organize themselves and their 
churches in such manner as the missionaries and our- 
selves may deem best. We only ask that they be not 
placed in such a relative position towards their Congrega- 
tional brethren as to make Presbyterianism impossible 
without a breach of Christian charity. 

Let us calmly and candidly examine whether there 
is any real difficulty in the case, taking our official 
tabular statement as our basis. It is compiled from 
the Report of the American Board, and from the Mi- 
nutes of the General Assembly. 

In Africa, for example, there are, on the Gaboon, four 
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Presbyterian missionaries, and two Congregational; 
while among the Zulus ten are Congregational, and 
three Presbyterian. The churches in Western Africa 
might without the slightest difficulty be made Presby- 
terian, while those in South Africa would be Congre- 
gational. If this were understood to be the general 
wish in America, the small minority in each Mission 
we are quite sure would yield at once. 

In Ceylon, there are six Congregational ministers, 
and three Presbyterian; while on the opposite coast, at 
Madura, there are seven Congregationalists, and five 
Presbyterians; at Bombay and the neighborhood, there 
are seven Congregationalists, and four Presbyterians, ~ 
counting the missionary at the (late) Kolapoor station; 
at Madras there is one missionary of each Church. We 
are quite sure that the Presbyterian Church would be 
satisfied, so far as India is concerned, with the concen- 
tration of our ministers at any one of these four Mis- 
sions. Let the Committee give us Bombay, or Madras, 
or Madura; and let all the Presbyterian missionaries 
sent in future to India, go to that station, and let all 
the rest be manned with Congregationalists. Let there 
be a station for each in China, and so of Western Asia. 
There is no possible difficulty that cannot be easily ar- 
ranged so far-as we can see, and if there be any real 
difficulties, it is surely worth while to take a little trou- 
ble to remove them. 

It will be observed that throughout this Article we 
have not insinuated in any way even a doubt of the 
sincerity or good faith of the American Board, or of its 
Prudential Committee. There is, however, we will 
only say, an opportunity given at present to satisfy our 
Church. It is not to be imagined, especially in view 
of the other difficulties existing between Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians, that it will be satisfied if no- 
thing be done. 
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Our Church looks to two sources for a solution of 
the question—to the Prudential Committee, and to our 
foreign missionaries. What it expects of the Pruden- 
tial Committee is, the arrangement of the Missions so 
as in general, gradually, but really, to bring the Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians into separate Missions. 
In view of action which has been taken by the Com- 
mittee in the case of individual missionaries in many 
instances, and in view of their action in regard to schools, 
within a comparatively recent period, it is obvious that 
they have ample power to accomplish this object, if 
they regard it as desirable in itself, or if they think it 
important to carry out the wishes of our Church. 

But our Church looks to another quarter, also—to 
its own foreign missionaries. While it may grant that, 
in some respects, the missionaries on the ground are 
the best judges of the adaptation of Presbyterianism 
to their field of labor, and of the time when it is proper 
to introduce it, so far as the foreign field itself is con- 
cerned, yet there is another class of objects to be accom- 
plished by them, of which the Church at home is much 
the best judge. We allude to the most efficient means of 
promoting the missionary spirit at home, and of develop- 
ing the denomination itself on a large scale. We must 
look for considerations of this kind to the deliberate 
conclusions of the General Assembly. We confess 
that we should not think highly of the piety of a mis- 
sionary in Africa or in China who, after ten or twelve 
years’ absence from America, should set himself up as 
a better judge of what the Church needs at home, than 
the General Assembly itself. We should value him far 
more if he manifested the humility of the Gospel by 
yielding in this respect to the clearly expressed wishes 
of his fathers and brethren. If there be influences 
in the degradation of the heathen and in his isolation 
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from the Church, which lead him to develop naturally 
a catholic spirit, so, on the other hand, he is not a good 
judge of those large ecclesiastical movements in a great 
free country, which cannot be disregarded. He is not 
a good judge of the motives of great denominations. 
The status quo, for aught he knows, may be as sectarian 
as the proposed change. He may be the unconscious 
instrument of a system the nature of which he does 
not understand. If it becomes us to listen to him as 
to the nature of his field, which he understands, it be- 
comes him to listen to the General Assembly as to the 
motives and considerations which the Assembly under- 
stands. There may be mistakes of isolation as well as 
mistakes of gregariousness. The foreign ambassador 
in England, Russia, or Persia, while allowed a large 
liberty there, is not an independent, self-acting person. 
He must listen to instructions from home. The mes- 
sengers of the churches, sustained by our means, should 
remember their relations to us. 

More than this. The Church, which is our mother, 
expects loyalty in her sons. ‘The missionary in India, 
reared at our altars, having the blood of Presbyterian 
sires in his veins, and sent forth by one of our Presby- 
teries which laid solemn hands upon his head, owes as 
entire allegiance as the pastors of our churches, our 
theological professors, or our ecclesiastical secretaries. 
If the Church need him, he must be ready. He is to 
labor for souls, but he is to labor in order and to keep 
his ranks. The captain who holds an outpost is bound 
as much to obey orders as the colonel who commands 
the regiment at the centre, and the failure of the former 
to do so may involve more disastrous consequences 
than that of the latter. 

We look, then, with confidence to our brethren in 
the foreign field to keep step with us at home. They 
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may be sure that our catholicity will not suffer in our 
desire that our own beloved Church should do her 
whole duty. The General Assembly has looked over 
the whole matter calmly and comprehensively. And 
we may say in conclusion, that if the American Board 
manifest the spirit of its Committee of Conference in 
Philadelphia, and our missionaries in the foreign field 
that of the General Assembly, there will be no fear of 
collision or of difficulty. In that case, the duties owed 
to the Church and to catholicity will both be discharged 
in such a manner as to develop energies, now latent, to 
bless the world. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. THE WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. By Rupoxr Stier, Doctor of Theo- 
logy, Chief Pastor and Superintendent of Schkeuditz. Volumes First, Second, 
Third and Fourth. Translated from the second revised and enlarged German 
Edition, by the Rev. Wm. B. Pope. Volume Second, translated by the same 
and Rey. John Fulton. New Edition. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 
1859. Pp. 420, 439, 536, 478. The four volumes in two. 

Schkeuditz is a town of Prussian Saxony, on the Elster, twelve 
miles from Halle, and on the Magdeburg railroad. The population is 
2,700. 

“The author’s aim is the loftiest which mortal man can set before 
himself—to unfold the meaning and harmony of all the recorded words 
which fell from the lips of the Word made flesh.” “The work is 
throughout an unwearied protest against Rationalist opinions.” 

“Had it not been too bold,” says Stier, ‘I would fain have prefixed 
this title to my book,— The words of the Word. His joyo, are the 
most express outheamings of the Adyo¢.” 

These volumes include “The First Words’””—to his parents; of con- 
secration to his office; of victory over the Tempter; of the Master to the 
first disciples ; of majesty at the first miracle; to the opposing rulers of 
the temple. These are followed by the Words in the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, and John to the third chapter, inclusive. 

The reader must expect to find this book written in the German 
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spirit. It is long, often prolix; it labors to find the hidden meanings and 
connections of the text; it turns aside to controvert the opinions of 
many other writers; it claims much for its own. Yet it is written in 
a most loyal spirit, and will furnish excellent hints for a thorough in- 
vestigation of the logic of Scripture. There are some little things oe- 
casionally that are fanciful, and the actuality of the final apostasy of. 
a Christian is, we regret to say, unequivocally taught. But, in general, 
the doctrine is orthodox. 

Stier writes with warm feeling; everywhere he is in a glow, and 
this imparts a peculiar force to his work. It is, therefore, very practi- 
cal as well as critical. We do not, however, think that it is as deep 
as itis learned. There is, with all its great value as very reverential, 
full of emotion and studious of the hidden affinities of the subject, a 
want of that penetration which finds the deepest ground of symmetry 
and connection in the divine truths which are uttered.~ We mean that 
he is not logical, for example, in the sense that Calvin is, but rather 
logical in a critical sense. 

Still we earnestly and cordially recommend Stier. In his way, he 
is excellent, and every student ‘of Scripture will feel that his library 
is more complete with these volumes. 

As the work is so very large and important, we have supposed that 
our readers who may think of buying it, would like to see how the au- 
thor handles his subject. We have, accordingly, made an extract 
from a part of the Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount. 

To this point @honneur-stands opposed the patient acceptance and 
endurance of insult, as the genuine Christian courage and knightly — 
honour. Offer him the other cheek also—that is, in thy heart, and in 
the disposition of thy mind; calmly and patiently wait if he may 
strike thee another blow, and be ready to receive that also: so far let 
thy spirit be from opposing, or declining or avoiding it! This is all 
that the Lord intends to say by this emphatic expression, the figura- 
tive, proverbial letter of which must be understood in its spirit, just 
as we saw in a similar case before; for the actual turning of the other 
cheek might be no other than a challenge to continued sin, consequently 
itself sinful, and opposed to the love of our neighbor. There might 
even be a proud despite in it, or a mere hypocritical affection. Christ 
interprets His own word by His own act in John xviii. 22, 25, where 
He gives to the rude officer a gracious word of gentle admonition in 
return for his blow, which, according to Isa. i. 6, the Lord’s Spirit 
would, however, have suffered him to repeat. The inquiry in the next 
example is of little itportance as to the relation between the yra@y 
and the {udteov, used conversively in Luke vi. 29, whiclt gives a 
slightly different presentation of the discourse. It means: if any one 
would unrighteously rob thee, and aims to do it under the impudent 
guise of right, even if it touches thy necessary clothing as nearly as 
the blow on thy cheek touches thine honor, thou must rather be en- 
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tirely stripped, than manifest a disposition in the spirit of discord and 
violence and personal enmity, to defend thy rights at law. We can- 
not but understand, however, that this speaks of express outward con- 
duct, (which could not always be externally maintained,) only as the 
figure and the test of an inward disposition, which should ever be pre- 
pared so to act. ‘To every one who would go to law revengefully, self- 
ishly, stubbornly, or out of a weak devotion to this world’s goods, it 
may be said, as the apostle wrote to the Corinthians: “There is yet 
utterly a fault among you; why do ye not rather take wrong? why do 
ye not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded?” (1 Cor. vi. 7.) But 
if thou art conscious of the indwelling of forbearing love in thy heart, 
that very consciousness will enable thee, with all the more propriety, 
to withstand the sin which would wrong thee by defence of law, and 
hold fast thy property, as God’s steward, for a better use. The dyya- 
pevery, again, (to demand service as messenger or guide, to lay claim 
to it by force as the only right; a word which passed from the Per- 
sian usage and speech into other languages, since the same thing every- 
where takes place, Matt. xxvii. 82, where this word occurs, being an 
example,) violently trespasses upon personal rights, so that a high-spi- 
rited and unloving man might well defend himself against it with all 
his might, on the common principle—Thou hast no authority to de- 
mand this of me, I am not under obligation to render thee this! It 
might indeed, in some circumstances, interfere exceedingly with one’s 
own wishes and business. But yet it is, in comparison of the blow on 
the cheek and the robbery of one’s garment, the lesser thing, and 
therefore the Lord’s injunction is more imperative. Art thou com- 
pelled to go one mile, go with him twain! Shouldst thou serve 
any one for an hour in any matter, add yet another hour! This 
goes beyond the mere negative endurance that went before, and with 
verse 42, begins already the transition to the exhibition of active love, 
verse 44. Say to the impetuous maker of the demand, but say it with 
thy heart as well as with thy lips—although I am not bound by any 
. obligation of external right or law, yet am I, according to the spirit 
and law of love, both willing and obliged to serve thee and every man; 
that which thou art disposed to enforce from me, I will do for thee in 
free will and in double measure, preventing thy sin by my kindness! 
Such conduct is actually practicable in many cases; and how effectual 
is the rebuke it administers, how it tends to peace-making and the pre- 
vention of sin! Yet it is not the Lord’s will, when such a motive is 
out of the question or anything else might stand in the way, to impose 
it upon his disciples as an absolute necessity to render every service 
that may in this evil world be demanded of them, any more than he 
requires them to allow all their property to be taken from them, or to 
tolerate every kind of personal insult. He enjoins only the requisite 
disposition of mind. As He Himself, often before His hour was come, 
withdrew from the sinners who assailed Him and hid Himself: as He 
counselled His disciples to flee before persecution (ch. x. 23;) as St. 
Paul availed himself of his rights as a citizen, and made his appeal 
unto Cesar; so it is permitted also to us to do in all respects the same, 

d even indicated to us as better so to do, for the sake of the world’s 
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sin even though we would sincerely prefer to suffer. The Jews made 
the regulations of public justice the rule of private life: but Christians 
must not elevate the sacred private prerogatives of love into statute 
law before the time. The spirit which this would require being ab- 
sent, nothing but disorder can follow. As the office of the magistrate 
continues in existence for punishment of evil and protection from 
wrong, it is our right and our duty to avail ourselves of it. However 
willingly I might suffer mysclf to be smitten, as far as myself and my 
cheek are concerned, yet must I maintain also the honor of that office, 
and not let presumptuous outrage go unpunished. I have not the less 
fulfilled the Lord’s command in its spirit, though I make my appeal 
and go to law for my right, being compelled thereto by another’s wrong, 
and resigning myself patiently to litigation, which is directly opposed 
to my principles of forbearance, Hyen absolute self-defence is not ex- 
cluded, where a man assumes the office of judge himself: it is obser- 
vable that the Lord did not say—if any-man will kill thee, defend not 
thyself, but let it be so! There remain cases quite sufficient in which 
patience may have her perfect work, and Solomon’s word may have its 
force: Wait on the Lord, and He shall help thee; as well as Christ’s 
example, who committed Himself to Him that judgeth righteously. 


Il. THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS, Translated from the 
Original Hebrew, with a Commentary, Critical, Philosophical, and Exegeti- 
cal. By E. Henperson, D.D. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
by E. P. Barrows, Hitchcock Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 
Andover; Warren F. Draper. 1860. Pp. 458. 

The life of Dr. Henderson has been written by his daughter, and has 
been published lately in London. He was born in Dunfermline, in Scot- 
land, in 1784. His father was a laborer, and a Presbyterian of the 
Secession Church. All the early schooling he received was but three 
years and a half, At twelve years of age, his parents attempted, with- 
out success, to make of him a respectable watch-maker, and subse- 
quently a shoemaker. When James Haldane, in company with Mr. 
Aikman, visited Dunfermline, Ebenezer Henderson became impressed 
and hopefully pious. Henceforth he determined to be a minister, and 
identified himself with the Independency of the Messrs. Haldane. He 
entered the Seminary in Edinburgh, established by Robert Haldane, 
and pursued the course of studies there, which was only for two years. 

The two Congregational Churches in Edinburgh, wishing to send 
two missionaries to India, selected Messrs. Patterson and M‘Laey. 
The latter not being able to go, chose from the Seminary students 
Dr. Henderson, then but twenty-one years old. But the Hast India 
Company would not allow them to go. Understanding that they might 
sail from Denmark to Serampore, they went to Copenhagen. But there 
they found that but one vessel would sail that season, and that every 
berth was engaged. They offered to go in the steerage, but even that 
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was full. They, therefore, set to work to do good in Denmark. A 
wide field opened before them. They preached, translated tracts, and 
on the breaking out of war between England and Denmark, trans- 
ferred their labors toSweden. Subsequently, Dr. Henderson succeed- 
ed in obtaining 5000 Bibles for Iceland, 2000 of which were paid for 
in Denmark, and 3000 by the British and Foreign Bible Society. He 
organized a Bible Society in Copenhagen, and made his celebrated 
journey to Iceland, the interesting account of which is, no doubt, fa- 
miliar to our readers. Subsequently, he was agent of the British and 
Foreign Society at St. Petersburgh, where he was eminently useful, so 
long as the Emperor Alexander sustained the Bible Society. 

Returning, he was made theological tutor in the missionary college 
at Hoxton, and subsequently sustained the same office in the ministe- 
rial college at Highbury. This appointment he held until the amal- 
gamation of the three colleges of Homerton, Coward, and Highbury, 
in 1850. He was afterwards pastor of an Independent congregation 
for a short time. His vigor gradually declined, and he died in 1858, 
at the age of seventy-three. 

Dr. Henderson devoted himself to study, especially that of languages, 
with great assiduity. His publications are: His work on Iceland; Bib- 
lical Researches and Travels in Russia; an elaborate Kxamination of 
1 Tim. iii. 16; many Articles in the Re-publication of Buck’s Theo- 
logical Dictionary; his well-known Treatise on Divine Inspiration; 
Commentary on Isaiah; on Ezekiel; on Jeremiah; on the Minor Pro- 
phets. He also brought out editions of Abbott's Corner-Stone, and 
Stuart’s Commentaries, and of five of the Works of Mr. Barnes. To 
two of these—the Commentaries on Job and Revelation, he prefixed 
- prefaces. The others were the Commentary on Daniel, “The Way of 
Salvation,” and ‘‘ Essays on Science and Theology.” 

The ‘Minor Prophets” is a valuable book. Neither the original 
nor the common version is given, but throughout a new translation. 
This, while it serves to give vividness by its novelty, is in many parts 
quite well done. It fails where almost all modern translations fail, 
in simplicity and Saxon strength. There is, too, a want of imagina- 
tion, as is shown very palpably in the attempt to render that sublimest 
of all passages, the prayer of Habakkuk. Dr. Henderson is very care- 
ful to avoid fanciful interpretations—at least this is his canon, and 
there is much good sense shown everywhere. The work is especially 
valuable, from the absence of good commentary on this part of the Bi- 
ble. Dr. H. believes in the Restoration of the Jews, but not in the 
Millenarian views. His exposition of the close of Zechariah is in- 
teresting and ingenious. As our readers will wish to have some 
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a 
idea of Dr. Henderson’s manner, we copy a part of it.—Zech. xiv. 
3 sq.: 

3. The Roman power was doomed in its turn to destruction. 

4,5. These verses convey, in language of the most beautiful poeti- 

cal imagery, the assurance of the effectual means of escape that should 
be provided for the truly pious. We accordingly learn from Husebius, 
that on the breaking out of the Jewish war, the Christian Church at 
Jerusalem fled to Pella. As the Mount of Olives lay in their way, it 
is represented as cleaving into two halves, in order to make a passage 
for them. Compare chap. iv. 7. Jehovah calls the mountains his (the 
valley of my mountains, ) because he had framed them by cleaving Oli- 
vet intwo. ‘The valley lay between them. -Azal was the proper name 
of a place, close to one of the gates on the east side of Jerusalem, to 
which the cleft or valley was to-extend westward, so as at once to ad- 
mit those who should flee from the enemy. Most commentators think 
of some locality to the east of the Mount of Olives, but far less aptly. 
The word properly signifies, to join, or be joined to, be at the side, near. 
Its proximity to the city must have originated the name. 
The change of person (with thee) was occasioned by a sudden transi- 
tion in the mind of the prophet to the Lord, whom he addresses as 
present. For the application of this part of the prophecy, compare 
the parallel prediction of our Lord, Matt. xxiv. 30, 31, where those 
whom Zechariah designates ho/y ones are called his angels. That a 
future personal and pre-millenial advent of the Redeemer is here 
taught, [ cannot find. 

6. Now follows the prediction of a period of unmitigated calamity, 
which may be regarded as comprehending the Jong centuries of oppres- 
sion, cruelty, mockery and scorn to which the Jews have been sub- 
jected, ever since the destruction of Jerusalem. 

7. That this period is that of the Millennium, Rev. xx. 8—7, I can- 
not entertain a doubt. The time of its commencement has been va- 
riously but fruitlessly calculated. 

8. The descendants of Abraham, restored to their own land, and 
become His children in the faith, will go forth, full of zeal and spiri- 
tual activity, as missionaries to other nations. 

10, 11. These verses intimate that every obstruction shall be re- 
moved which prevents the free and full flow of the living waters 
throughout the world. This idea was suggested by the natural impos- 
sibility of water flowing in a westerly direction from Jerusalem to the 
Mediterranean, owing to the hilly country which intervenes. 

12. The hostile powers, whose punishment is here denounced, are 
those which shall form the great final confederacy. Whether God 
will employ the plague and other destructive diseases for the annihila- 
tion of the enemies of His people, time must show. 

16—18. What is here predicted is expressly restricted to the parti- 
cular nations which shall have engaged in the last great attack upon 
the Jews. And, though the language of the following verse may ap- 
pear to be more general, yet the circumstances of the context require 
the restriction to be carried forward beyond the limits of the present. 
Still, however, even with this restriction, the prophecy cannot, with- 
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out manifest absurdity, be interpreted of the totality of the inhabitants 
of the nations in question. Let steam vessels and railroads be multi- 
plied to any imaginable extent, the idea of the possibility of conv eying 
such immense numbers to Palestine cannot be entertained. I 
cannot, therefore, but take the meaning to be, that the nations in ques- 
tion will go up to Jerusalem in the persons of their representatives, 
just as in former times the Jews resident in foreign countries had those 
who went to the annual festivals in their name or on their behalf. 

It is worthy of notice, that the Feast of Tabernacles is the only one 
of all the Jewish festivals which is represented in this prophecy as 
being observed at the period therein specified. No mention is made 
of the great day of Atonement, the Passover, the Pentecost, &e. These 
have all been suspended by their fulfilment as types in the substantial 
blessings of the Christian economy. The re-establishment would be a 
denial of the reality and efficacy of their antitypes. It may, however, 
be asked, Why should the Feast of Tabernacles form an exception? 
To this it may be replied, first, that such a festival may be observed 
without any compromise of the principles of the New Dispensation. 
Secondly, It may be considered as peculiarly adapted to the retrospec- 
tions of the converted Jews, who will have to commemorate the so- 
journ of their fathers, not merely for forty years in the wilderness, but 
their sojourn for two thousand years in the countries of their disper- 
sion. And, thirdly, it may serve asa striking memento to them, that, 
though they have been restored to the rest of Canaan, they are still 
only strangers and pilgrims upon the earth, and that there yet re- 
maineth a rest for the people of God. In this point of view, believing 
Gentiles, who may go up to the festival, can find no difficulty in cele- 
brating it with them to their mutual edification. That the sacrifices 
which were offered at that feast, or any other animal sacrifices, will 
then be renewed, is a position, to maintain which would be to coun- 
teract the express design, and contradict the express declarations of 
the dispensation of grace. 

_ It may be said, that Ezekiel gives a full description of the re-estab- 

lishment of the sacrificial system and of the whole of the temple wor- 
ship. Nothing can be more certain. But when was this re-establish- 
ment to take place? Any one who will only cursorily examine the 
commencement of the fortieth chapter of that prophet, will at once 
perceive, that, though it follows immediately after chapters relating to 
the destruction of Gog and Magog, it was, nevertheless, delivered to 
the prophet not fewer than thirteen years afterwards, and may, there- 
fore, naturally be expected to refer to a subject altogether different. 
That subject [ conceive to be the restoration of the temple and the 
temple worship after the return from Babylon. Difficulty there may 
be in making the measurements there given agree with those specified 
by Josephus as the dimensions of the second temple; but far greater 
difficulties attach to every attempt to refer them to a temple still fu- 
ture, or to view them as wholly emblematical. 
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A 
Ill. THE KINGDOM OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST: A Practical Exposi- 

tion of Matt. xvi. 13—28; xvii. 18; Mark viii. 27—38; ix.; Luke ix. 18-— 

50. By the Rev. Wini1am Witson, Minister of St. Paul’s Free Church, Dun- 

dee. Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark. Philada.: Smith, English & Co. 1859. 

Pp. 453. 

Rather prolix, no doubt, as a compilation of a congeries of sermons 
necessarily must be, unless the author have the rare gift of vigorous 
pruning. In the somewhat careful examination, however, which we 
have given this book—with some prepossessions, indeed, in its favor 
as coming from Scotland and the Free Church—we have found scarcely 
a word to which to object. The author, while holding firmly to the 
idea that the company of the faithful is a Church, and not an assem- 
blage of man’s devising, and so destined to decay like all man’s works, 
yet does not manifest any exclusivism. He puts aside all vain theo- 
ries, social, millenial, and otherwise, and gives the sound, clear, ortho- 
dox view of the Church, as provided by the Redeemer himself, im- 
pregnable, sufficient for itself in Him, and injured by all admixtures 
or compromises of theory or practice. It is this which is to save the 
world; a right theory of Christ’s Church, and a corresponding prac- 
tice; and the signs of the times frequently show that even through 
error and bigotry the sacramental host is coming to this blessed con- 
summation. 


IV. THE GOSPEL IN LEVITICUS; or an Exposition of the Hebrew Ritual. 
By Joseru A. Sutss, D. D., Author of ‘* Lectures on the Epistle to the He- 
brews,” ‘‘The Last Times,” &c. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1860. 
Pp. 408. 

Dr. Seiss is pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church in this city, the 
successor of Dr. Mayer, who died recently, the senior pastor of Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Seiss came to the city with a reputation for piety and 
talent which he has well sustained. These lectures, twenty-one in 
number, were delivered to his people on Sabbath evenings, and are 
published at their request. They present the prominent institutions 
of the Jews, with their typical meaning. 

Weare glad to see attention directed to this subject. Nothing can 
be more profitable. The late venerable Dr. Alexander used to recom- 
mend to his students to pay less attention to metaphysical theology, 
and devote more time to the study of the prophecies and the Levitical 
Institutions. The facts of religion, the truths that dre to save the soul 
and sanctify the heart, are all contained typically in an Institute ar- 
ranged with divine skill. Though the Institute passed away, the prin- 
ciples did not. They passed over into Christianity. Prominent above 
everything in them are the two cardinal ideas of atonement and sane- 
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tification. Everywhere blood, everywhere water—salyation by sacri- 
fice and by purification; justification and sanctification. 

Dr. Seiss has done his work well. He possesses that quality, so very 
valuable in our times, of making a popular presentation of his subject. 
Tt is not abstract; it is not dry; it is not overlaid with cheap learning. 
Tt is life-like and practical. Another admirable quality in Dr. Seiss 
is, that he is very serious. This praise will only seem strange to those 
who have not considered how religion in our times has become a thing 
of sensations and platforms, a setting off of fire-works, and an adver- 
tising of attractions in the newspapers. He preaches God’s word for 
man’s salvation. There is some dignity left in the pulpit as Dr. 
Seiss preaches. 

We are glad to see one who stands in the place of Luther, thus 
speak of the Atonement: 


He so effectually put himself into the room and stead of sinners, and so really 
assumed their wickedness, that He came to be the only guilty one which the 
law could see. Personally he was not a sinner, but ‘holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, and separate from sinners ;” nevertheless, as he surrendered to become 
the substitute of the guilty, and undertook to answer for all their crimes, he 
thereby became to the law as if he were a mere mass of sin, upon which the 
hottest fury of just indignation and wrath was let loose. Though in his own 
proper self as unsullied as the highest heavens, in his character as our sin-of- 
fering, he took a guiltiness upon him, and a volume of iniquity covered him, as 
intense and terrible as the combined wickedness of all men. . . . . The 
law could have seen in him nothing but sin—an embodiment of condensed and 
unspeakable guiltiness—the very purity of heaven so shrouded and buried up 
in a sea of yileness, that the Father, with all his tender love for His Only Be- 
gotten, for awhile turned away His face in abhorrence. Hence that awful cry 
of the dying Saviour, ‘‘My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me!” ‘‘The 
Lord laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” ‘He made Him, who knew no sin, 
to be sin for us,”’—not merely a sinner, but the very substance and essence of 
criminality—a mere mass of guilt, laid bare to the judgments of Divine wrath. 


‘VY. SHELLEY MEMORIALS. From Authentic Sources. Edited by Lapy 
Suetiey. To which is added an Essay on Christianity. By Percy Bysshe 
Shelley; now first printed. 1859. Pp. 308. 

The statement that is beginning to be made in various quarters seems 
undoubtedly true—that the readers of Byron decrease, and those of 
Shelley increase every year. How far this may be carried we do not 
know, nor whether this present Shelley re-action will last. During 
Byron’s lifetime, and for twenty or more years after his death, the 
world was full of him, and of memorials of him, but this passion is pass- 
ing away. But nearly forty years after the death of Shelley, two books 
appear full of personal details, and excite the deepest interest. 

Lady Shelley is, of course, the poet’s daughter-in-law. He had, 
in all, five children. Two were those of his first wife, of whom one, 
the oldest, Ianthe, survives; the second, a son, died at the age of thir- 
teen. The eldest two children of Mary Shelley died in Italy. One 
only, Sir Percy Shelley, survives. 
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But little light is thrown by this volume upon Shelley’s first unfor- 
tunate marriage. It appears, however, that his wife’s sister lived with 
them, and that the most intense reciprocal dislike sprang up between 
Miss Westbrook and the poet. His wife, it will be remembered, was very 
young, and her sister, much older. Mrs. Shelley said: ‘No account 
of these events has ever been given at all approaching reality in their 
details.” Lady Shelley adds: “There was no immediate connection 
whatever between her tragic end and any conduct on the part of her 
husband. It is true, gale that it was a permanent source of the 
deepest sorrow to him.” 

While at Eton, and somewhere between the ages of thirteen ‘aud 
sixteen, Shelley published a romance called Zastrozzi, for which, his 
friend Mr. Packe thinks he obtained £40. “With part of the pro- 
ceeds he gave a most magnificent banquet to eight of his friends, among 
whom I was included.” At Eton he became unpopular, because he 
opposed the detestable system of fagging. 

The account of his expulsion from Oxford and from his father’s 
house appears incredible. He was a boy of eighteen. He wrote and 
printed a pamphlet “which did not contain any positive assertion; it 
was merely a challenge to discussion of the usual arguments for the 
existence of a God,” which the boy considered defective, ‘‘ beginning 
with certain axioms, and finishing with aQ. HE. D. The publication 
(consisting of only two pages) seemed rather to imply, on the part of 
the writer, a desire to obtain better reasoning on the side of the com- 
monly received opinion, than any wish to overthrow with sudden vio- 
lence the grounds of men’s belief.” For this he, with a friend who 
espoused his cause, was expelled the University. When he returned 
to his father’s house, he refused to take part in any Christian obser- 
vances, and his father drove him from home. In this desolate condi- 
tion, his sisters supplied him with what money they could from their 
allowance, through Miss Harriet Westbrook—a beautiful girl that 
went to the same boarding school—and with her, poor Shelley eloped 
at the age of nineteen, Harriet being sixteen, and they were married. 
It is pleasant to read that at this time, the boy-husband and girl-wife, 
while residing at Keswick, interested very much the then Duke of 
Norfolk, who owned a large extent of land in the neighborhood. ‘He 
introduced them to the neighboring gentry, directed his agents to fur- 
nish their house with necessary accommodations, and interceded (but 
in vain) with the elder Mr. Shelley.” About this time, Shelley became 
acquainted with Southey, with whom he was quite intimate for a time, 
De Quincey and Leigh Hunt. 

His children were taken from him by a decree of Lord Chancellor 
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Eldon, because of a poem with notes—Queen Mab—written when he 
\vas only eighteen. This poem he “never published (though at first 
he designed to do so) but distributed copies amongst his friends.” The 
decree was pronounced when the poet was just twenty-five. In 1821, 
in his twenty-ninth year, when he was in Italy, an edition was surrep- 
titiously issued; on which its author applied to the same Court of 
Chancery for an injunction to prevent the sale, which the Court re- 
Jused. Shelley thus wrote to the Lxaminer at this time: 

‘A poem, entitled Queen Mab, was written by me at the age of 
eighteen—I dare say, in a sufficiently intemperate spirit. I have not 
seen this production for several years; I doubt not but that it is per- 
fectly worthless in point of literary composition, and that, in all that 
concerns moral and political speculation, as well as in the subtler dis- 
criminations of metaphysical and religious doctrine, it is still mere 

‘erude and immature.” In a letter to his publisher, Mr. Ollier, he 
speaks of the poem as “‘villanous trash.” He begs him to “give all 
manner of publicity to my disapprobation ofthis publication; in fact, 
protest for me in an advertisement in the strongest terms.” 

We are pleased to find that his mother retained her affection for 
him. During his father’s absence, when he was twenty, he paid her 
a visit, and remained some days. Capt. Kennedy describes this visit. 
He mentions, among other things, that his likeness for his sister Eli- 
zabeth was as striking as if they had been twins. 

One of the motives which led Shelley to leave England in 1818, 
never, as it proved, to return, was a fear lest a vague threat of the 
Chancellor might be fulfilled, and he be deprived of his infant son by 
his second wife,—the child which died afterwards at Rome. 

Shelley greatly preferred the Prometheus to anything he wrote. The 
Cenci was the only production of his that was received with much fa- 
yor during his lifetime. He wrote a pamphlet, and had prepared an 
“‘octavo”’ on parliamentary reform. Fi 

The following paragraph from his letter to Mr. Severn, forwarding the 
Adonais from Pisa, is very encouraging to all who rely on intrinsic 
worth and power as against present unpopularity: ‘In spite of his 
transcendent genius,” writes Shelley, ‘‘ Keats never was, nor ever will 
be, a popular poet; and the total neglect and obscurity in which the 
astonishing remnants of his mind still lie, was hardly to be dissipated 
by a writer who, however he may differ from Keats in more important 
qualities, at least resembles him in that accidental one, a want of po- 
pularity.”’ Now this is, as to the then condition of things, in the 
main true. ‘Trelawney says: “In the annals of authors, I cannot 
find one who wrote under so many discouragements as Shelley. He 
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could number his readers on his fingers. He said, ‘I can only print 
my writings by stinting myself in food.’ Published, or sold openly, 
they were not.’”” We need not say that the works of Shelley and Keats 
were never so popular as now. ‘The scepticism is rejected, the poetry 
is greatly loved: 
“Knowledge by suffering entereth; 
And life is perfected by death.” 


There never has been anything more beautiful than the devotion of 
Mr. Severn to Keats. We mention it because it is too much lost 
sight of. The death-bed was a terrible one, but the devotion of the 
young artist was beyond all praise. Shelley says in his letter, that he 
‘ventured to express,’ in the Adonais, “the respect and admiration”’ 


which Mr. Severn’s conduct towards Keats demanded: 


. 
“He, who, gentlest of the wise, 


Taught, soothed, loved, honored the departed one.” 


“Mr. Severn,” says the biographer of Keats, “resided for many 
years at Rome, illustrating the city and campagna, by his artistic fancy, 
and delighting all travellers, who had the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
by his talents and his worth.” Shelley considered the Adonais as “the 
least imperfect of his compositions. I confess,” he adds, “I should 
be surprised if that poem were born to an immortality of oblivion.” 
We can hardly believe that the author of Hyperion and the Eve of 
St. Agnes was but twenty-five. Poor boy! it is sad that no better 
guidance was given him. Only Chatterton is more wonderful. 

Many of Mrs. Shelley’s letters are given. We are much pleased to 
find in them our view of Trelawney confirmed. His account of the 
breaking of the terrible news to Mrs. Shelley and Mrs. Williams, is very 
beautiful. At the crisis, he only says, however, “I neither spoke, nor 
did they question me. Mrs. Shelley’s large, grey eyes were fixed on 

my face. I turned away. Unable to bear this horrid silence, with 
a convulsive effort she exclaimed— 

‘““¢Ts there no hope?’ 

“‘T did not answer, but left the room, and sent the servant with the 
children to them. The next day I prevailed on them to return with 
me to Pisa. The misery of that night, and the journey of the next 
day, and of many days and nights that followed, I can neither describe 
nor forget.” : 

But Mrs. Shelley says: - 

“The friend to whom we are eternally indebted is Trelawney. Un- 
asked, he returned with Jane (Mrs. Williams) and me from Leghorn 
to Lerici; he stayed with us miserable creatures twelye days there, 
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endeavoring to keep up our spirits; he left us on Thursday, and find- 
ing our misfortune confirmed, then, without rest, returned on Friday 
to us, and, again without rest, returned with us to Pisa on Saturday. 
All the disagreeable part, (of the burning, &c.,) and all the fatigue 
fell on him. As Hunt said, ‘He worked with the meanest, and felt 
with the best.’ He is generous to a distressing degree; but after all 
these benefits to us, what I most thank him for is this:—when on that 
night of agony—that Friday night—he returned to announce that hope 
was dead for us. He did not attempt to console me; that would have 
been too cruelly useless; but he launched forth into, as it were, an 
overflowing and eloquent praise of my divine Shelley, till I was almost 
happy that I was thus unhappy. 

“T feel so deep a gratitude to Trelawney, that my heart is full but 
toname him. He supported us in our miseries—my poor Jane and 
me. But for him, menials would have performed the most sacred 
of offices; and when I shake his hand, I feel to the depth of my soul 
that those hands collected those ashes. Yes; for I saw them burned 
and scorched from the office.* No fatigue—no sun or nervous hor- 
rors—deterred him, as one or the other of these causes deterred others. 
He stood on the burning sand for many hours beside the pyre; if he 
had been permitted by the soldiers, he would have placed him there 
in his arms.” 

We read with thrilling interest the “Essay on Christianity,” with 
which these Memorials conclude. It was found amongst Shelley’s 
papers, and though not complete, it may be presumed to contain the 
maturest views which he formed. It is now first printed. Every one 
who admires this wonderfully gifted and generous creature, must read 
almost breathlessly the pages on which he inscribed his deliberate 
faith. 

His views resemble very much those of the loftier Unitarians ; they 
remind one constantly of Channing and his best disciples. Shelley 
treats the divinity of our Saviour as inconceivable—as a beautiful 
fiction, springing from the veneration of those who loved him earnestly. 
He considers the Redeemer as a man of wonderful genius, as a philoso- 
pher, a poet, an orator; as one who had the dearest interests of mankind 
constantly at heart, and who taught principles which, if practised 


* Trelawney’s hand was burned in rescuing Shelley’s heart, which, as is 
well known, was unconsumed. To this the epitaph alludes—‘‘Cor cordium.” 
‘‘The only portions that were not consumed, were some fragments of bones, 
the jaw and the skull; but what surprised us all was, that the heart remained 
entire. In snatching this relic from the fiery furnace, my hand was severely 
burnt.” 
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would elevate all mankind, and bring in a true Golden Age, a yerita- 
ble Millenium. The doctrine of future punishment he rejects with 
scorn, as utterly insulting to the Almighty, whom it represents, he 
thinks, asa demon. He rather strangely considers that our Saviour 
did not teach it. Whenever his theory of the Redeemer as one of the 
wisest of sages, according to Shelley’s standard of wisdom, is interfered 
with by any thing uttered by our Saviour, he represents it, in ac- 
cordance with the rationalistic school of criticism, as an interpolation 
of men who understood him imperfectly, and who have intermixed with 
his lofty views their own inferior notions. He deduces from our 
Saviour’s teachings some most sublime truths. The poet’s keen, subtle 
intellect saw both that man is depraved and that evil spirits govern 
the world. Both he believed. The equality of mankind he deduces 
from our Saviour’s instructions, as also the duty of entire forgiveness 
and universal love. 

“Tt appears,” says Shelley, ‘‘that we moulder to a heap of senseless 
dust. Jesus Christ asserts that these appearances are fallacious, and 
that a gloomy and cold imagination alone suggests the conception that 
thought can cease to be. Another, and a more extensive state of 
being, rather than the complete extinction of being, will follow from 
that mysterious change which we call death. There shall be no 
misery, no pain, nofear. The empire of evil spirits extends not beyond 
the boundaries of the grave. The unobscured irradiations from the 
fountain fire of all goodness shall reveal all that is mysterious and un- 
intelligible, until the mutual communications of knowledge and of hap- 
piness, throughout all thinking natures, constitute a harmony of good 
that never varies and never ends. 

“This is heaven, when pain and evil cease, and when the benignant 
principle, untrammelled and uncontrolled, visits, in the fulness of its 
power, the universal frame of things. Human life, with all its unreal 
ills and transitory hopes, is as a dream which departs before the dawn, 
leaving no trace of its evanescent hues. We die, says Jesus Christ, 
and when we awaken from the languor of disease, the glories and the 
happiness of Paradise are around us. Our happiness, also, corresponds 
with, and is adapted to, the nature of what is most excellent in our 
being. We see God, and we see that he is good. How magnificent 
is the conception which this bold theory suggests to the contemplation, 
even if it be no more than the imagination of some sublimest and most 
holy poet, who, impressed with the loveliness and majesty of his own 
nature, is impatient and ‘discontented with the narrow limits which 
this imperfect life and the dark grave have assigned forever as his 
melancholy portion.” 
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How Shelley’s mind seemed to be wavering as to Pantheism ap- 
pears from this interesting extract: “God is represented by Jesus 
Christ as the power from which, and through which, the streams of 
all that is excellent and delightful flow. Jesus Christ attributes to 
this Power the faculty of Will. How far such a doctrine, in its 
ordinary sense, may be philosophically true, or how far he intention- 
ally availed himself of a metaphor easily understood, is foreign to the 
subject to consider. This much is certain, that he represents God as 
the fountain of all goodness, the uniform and unchanging motive of 
the salutary operations of the material world.” ‘Blessed are those 
who have preserved internal sanctity of soul; who are conscious of no 
secret deceit; who are the same in act as they are in desire; who con- 
ceal no thought, no tendencies of thought, from their own conscience; 
who are faithful and sincere witnesses before the tribunal of their own 
judgments, of all that passes within their minds. Such as these shall 
see God. Those who have seen God have been harmonized by their 
own will to so exquisite consentaneity of power as to give forth divinest 
melody, when the breath of universal being sweeps over their frame. 
That those who are pure in heart shall see God, and that virtue is its 
own reward, may be considered as equivalent assertions.” 

We must add to this remarkable method of thinking, the statement 
of Coleridge, that Shelley, toward the close of his life, declared that 
he had some doubts and difficulties on the subject of religion that only 
Coleridge could solve, and expressed an earnest desire to converse 
with him that his mind might be clear on this great subject. 

When we remember that this wonderful creature—the greatest of men 
in pure, intense, keen, and subtle imagination—passed from the world 
before he had reached his thirtieth year, when we see the moral pro- 
gress he had made from the time he wrote Queen Mab down to the 
date of this Essay on Christianity, when we have the unanimous, 
earnest, and passionate testimony of every one who knew him, to his ab- 
horrence of low vice, to his exquisite refinement, his tenderness, his high 
sense of honor, his entire unselfishness, his niiive simplicity of life and 
character, his utter fearlessness in the cause of benevolence or freedom ; 
when we remember the testimony of Trelawney that the moral and in- 
tellectaal tone of their society in Italy depended upon him, and that 
when he died they “degenerated apace,” when we find Mrs. Shelley 
living a sad recluse for his sake down to a recent period, and loving 
him as woman scarcely ever loved man—we know not how to sum 
up this strange and mysterious life. That he did not consciously re- 
sist God; that he was not designedly a rebel against his government 
seems clear; that he never understood Christ and him crucified, seems 
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equally clear. His life is one of those problems which we vainly 
strive to solve; one of the enigmas which teach us how little we 
know. 


VI. CATALOGUE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE LIBRARY. Com- 
piled and classified by Watnace De Wirr. Harrisburg: A. Boyd Hamil- 
ton, State Printer. 1859. pp. 440. 

There are laws and resolutions on the subject of a State library as 
far back as 1780. It probably originated during the proprietary go- 
vernment. The Senate and House each purchased books for them- 
selves until 1816, when the three libraries were consolidated. The 
Librarian is appointed by the Governor, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, for three years. The Rev. William R. De Witt, D. D., 
now holds the appointment. There is a joint committee of three 
members each of the Senate and House, under whose general super- 
vision the library is placed. Citizens may consult books, but only 
officers of the government can take them away. We learn from the 
Governor’s Message that there are in the library 22,000 volumes, it 
being the largest State library, except that of New York. 

The Catalogue appears to be admirably made. There is every ne- 
cessary form of index; the title pages are generally given in full; the 
classification seems complete. A clear intelligence and a systematic 
mind seem to have presided every where. 


VII ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, showing the Operations, Expenditures, 
and Condition of the Institution for the year 1858. Washington: William 
A. Harris, Printer. 1859. pp. 448. 

Our readers know that we have watched the course of the Smith- 
sonian Institution with deep interest, and that we have not been, in 
all respects, satisfied with its management. In arranging the subjects 
that demand their attention, the Institution make three divisions, 
1. Physical class. 2. Moral and Political class. 38. Literature and 
the Fine Arts. 

Our first objection is, that almost the entire force, means, and influ- 
ence of the Institution go to the first of these classes, nearly to the 
exclusion of the other two. Another objection is, that the Secretary 
seems to have a nervous fear, which. he has communicated to the Re- 
gents, of purchasing any book for the library except “transactions and 
proceedings of learned societies.”” He labors hard and constantly to 
prevent the formation of a general library, or the purchase of rare 
books of any kind. His passion is for vast expenditure for memoirs 
on scientific points, meteorological observations, and the like; and yet 
we are not aware that a solitary discovery or invention has transpired 
under the stimulus of the Institution. 
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Nearly $40,000 a year are expended by the Smithsonian Institution. 
We.greatly mistake the American people, if it would not be more satis- 
factory to them that a portion—say one half or one third—of this 
money should be expended in accomplishing something visible and 
permanent, such as the collection of rare books and works of art. Ten 
or fifteen thousand dollars would certainly be enough to spend upon 
exchanging heayy Transactions of societies, looking at the weather, 
and printing papers on scientific subjects. 

We notice, with pleasure, that one of the publications is a Grammar 
and Dictionary of the Yoruba language, in Africa. This shows a pos- 
sibility of looking at something else than physical science. We also 
chronicle with pleasure that the Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, moved and 
carried a resolution appropriating $2000 “for procuring castings, or 
moulds for castings of the chef d’ceuvres of art in Hurope.” The col- 
lections in natural history of the government have also been placed at 
last in the Smithsonian building, Congress appropriating $4000 a 
year for taking care of them. We are pleased with these things as 
showing something more comprehensive in view. The Institution 
seems to have a horror of gathering together any thing valuable, either 
in the way of a building—for Prof. Henry says that a small and inex- 
pensive building would have answered well enough—or in the way of 
books, or works of art, or even collections in physical science! Every 
one knows that societies and institutions have done comparatively little 
in enlarging the boundaries of knowledge. They almost always he- 
come dilletanti. Their principal use is to make collections of valuable 
material wrought out by individual activities, but this is precisely the 
thing that the Smithsonian sets itself against. We groan when we think 
what this $40,000 a year might be buying—rare books and manuscripts; 
pictures by the first masters; sculptures of ancient and modern times; 
collections of coins, medals, and scientific specimens; a Bodleian library, 
British Museum and Vatican, all in one! Instead of which we shall 
have, we are affraid, tons of lumberous “transactions,” and acres of 
papers containing “observations.” We would by no means discourage 
appropriations and premiums for original investigations, but we would 
set apart one-half the income for securing what has been done. We 
are quite sure that Mr. Smithson would agree with us if he were alive 
to direct the disposal of his money, in view of what the Institution is 
actually doing. 

VIII. PAROCHIAL LECTURES ON THE PSALMS. By the late Rev. 

Davip CatpwetL, A. M. Psalms, 1—50. Philadelphia: W. S. & A. Mar- 

tien. 1859. pp. 586. 


Mr. Caldwell was a minister of the Episcopal Church. He was 
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settled first in several country congregations of Amherst Co., Va., and 
subsequently, for some years in Norfolk. He afterwards removed to 
Georgetown, D. C., but in consequence of ill health retired to Han- 
over Co. His last settlement was at Leesburg. His health was always 
delicate. 

Mr. Caldwell undertook a course of practical lectures on the Psalms, 
but only lived to finish those in the present volume, which extends to 
the fiftieth psalm, inclusive. His friends were much pleased with the 
lectures, and he was induced to publish them not long before he died. 
They are plain, practical, and evangelical. The Messrs. Martien have 
brought the work out very handsomely. The type is particularly 
clear and distinct. 


IX. PREACHERS AND PREACHING. By Rev. Nrcnotas Murray, D. D., 
Author of ‘‘ Kirwan’s Letters,” &. New York: Harpers. 1860. pp. 303. 
Dr. Murray published the most of the chapters in this book in a reli- 

gious newspaper. They are quite pleasant, and easily read. The work 
resembles, in some degree, the Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits 
of Dr. Miller, only it is not so elaborate or so paternal. It contains the 
author’s views on a variety of questions in relation to the usefulness 
of the ministry, illustrated by anecdotes. The opinions seem to be 
sound and valuable. 

We are glad to see Dr. Murray take such very strong ground in re- 
gard to the necessity of earnestness in preaching, even though carried 
to the point of vehemence. We are quite sure that here is a capital 
defect in American pulpit oratory. Americans seem to us the 
most self-conscious people in the world. They cannot lose the sense 
of individuality and throw themselves into any work with abandon. 
It is a great defect, and interferes most seriously with their usefulness 
as well as their happiness. 

Dr. Murray rebukes well the wrong standard which seems almost 
universal in the churches now in regard to ministers. It would be a 
great comfort to us if we thought that his voice would be heeded. 
His rebuke of the niggardliness of parishes to their ministers is well 
deserved. 


X. POEMS. By Rev. T. Humpstzap. New York: M. W. Dodd. pp. 240. 
Poetry is an irrepressible passion in Mr. Hempstead. He is pos- 
sessed by it, rather than possesses it. If his power were equal to his 
passion, he would be a Dante or a Byron. As it is, the musice is, 
very much of it, inarticulate. 
We are not of that school of critics who dispose of the poetry of 
this very peculiar time by supposing either that the poets all copy each 
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other, or that they are all straining, like the frog in the fable, after that 
ox immensity, and with as little success. Even Festus, Owen Mere- 
dith, and Satan Montgomery, we think have or had some idea in their 
writing. The fact is, that the spirit of the age is in the poets; they 
cannot write like the schools of other times, and we must bear with 
them as well as we can. 

Mr. Hempstead’s faults are—too much abstraction; too fara remove, 
usually, from human sympathy; a style of thought which follows its 
own musings, without any apparent attempt so to present itself as to 
interest any other person; too many words, and an occasional rough- 
ness. On the other hand, his yearnings are for the true and the 
right; he has much mastery over words and rhythm; his imagination 
has in it much grandeur, and there is occasionally a fine touch of 
pathos. 

We do not think the aim of Mr. Hempstead as a poet quite correct. 
There should be more purpose in his verses; more intelligibleness; 
more that is plain and palpable. With his own taste for the cloudy, 
the mystic, for the torn and flying edges of thought, he may trust 
himself in ordinary regions without fear. 

We should give Mr. Hempstead, Gray as a model. This delicious 
poet had a love of personification, a taste for the abrupt, the vast, the 
/Eschylian ; but how vigorously he subdued it, and how gloriously he 
tamed the wild steeds of Parnassus, an admiring and loving world has 
shown now for nearly a century. If Mr. Hempstead should succeed 
by a year’s work, and by writing over a poem a hundred times, in 
producing an Elegy in a Country Church-yard, or an Ode to Spring, 
his labor would not be in vain. 

We copy what, on the whole, we consider the best thing Mr. 
Hempstead has written. 


ODE TO GENIUS. 
INSCRIBED TO G. D. PRENTICE. 


The everlasting murmurs of the hills, 

The grand, electric monologues of mountains, - 
And all the regal sea of sound that fills 

The deep old woods, the rocky dash of fountains 
Attend thy steps, empyreal spirit, thou, 

Around whose kingly brow 

Shine ivy cluster, rose and myrtle wreath, 
With all things of rich hue and odorous breath. 


VOL. Vul.—33 
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God hath rained on thee heaven’s invisible rain, 
Baptized thee in the dew, 
By angels kept for his elected few, 
And given to thee a sceptre and domain 
Whose tenants are the cataracts, clouds, and stars, 
The streams and soft-eyed companies of flowers 
By waysides, and in dim bird-hiding bowers— 
And sunset looking through her opal bars, 
On her retreating hills and vales, 
Where still the fringe of her wide banner trails 
In purple mist and silver heraldry— 
These are thy ministers, and bring to thee 
Their holocaust of strength, and bloom, and glory. 


The free or fettered rills, 
The brave, stark, winter hills, 
The crags that in the clang of storms grow hoary, 
Yet bow not to the scythe of Death, 
Who smites and levels all— 
The crags whose jaws have seized the very breath 
Which ebbed and bubbled from the ghastly lips 
Of many a realm and splendid dynasty, 
Curdling it from unmorrowing eclipse, 
Tn granite-ribbed and adamantine walls, 
Bow down the reverent knee, 
Bright Spirit, unto thee; 


The gray and everlasting rocks, 
And hollow caverns, whose grim darkness locks 
The fiery secrets of the universe, 
Come to thy call— 
The glorious generations 
Of former worlds leap from their marble graves, 
And unto thee rehearse 
The mighty poem of the lost creations, 
In God’s first flint-bound volume writ; the waves 
Lay bare their treasures and unseal their caves 
Before thy burning eye, 
In living, magical transparency. © 


Like Israel’s glorious leader thou dost stretch 
Thy wand across the rushing tide of years 

And roll it back, and from its chambers fetch 
To life its lovely wrecks, and smiles, and tears; 
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The sweeping tide of things 
Speeds onward with a vast usurping roll 
Unto some distant, still receding goal. 
We hear the dismal clash of wings, 
(Dark Libitina’s, Queen of Funerals, ) 
The cries, the laughter, shrieks, and thundering falls, 
Of self-stabbed kingdoms, and blood-turreted walls— 


The brown-cheeked Autumns and the violet Springs, 
Aspects, and customs, cities, names, opinions, 
States, and dominions, 
Religions, churches, creeds, 
Dreams, arts, and victories, like dull rotting weeds, 
Roll on with mournful unrelenting sweep, 
Across the dim irremeable deep— 
Like cloud pursuing cloud, and shadow, shade, 
They disappear, and like a leaf all fade: 
Thou tremblest not, but standest o’er their grave, 
Smiling at death’s all sapping wave. 


Great Ocean roars, 
And all his foam-helmed ranks and black battalions. pours 
Which beat, and beat, aud beat 
Against the mountain’s adamantine seat, 
‘Whose sunbright forehead from its bleak repose, 
Smiles o’er a world of undissolving snows, 
Upon the stream of wrecks that welters by; 
So thou unmoved dost gaze 
On earth’s death-haunted nights and wreckful days, 
For thou dost never die. 


The lyre, the lyre, 
Its hoarded thunders and its rushing fire, 
That from their slumbers shake the dreaming nations, 
With fiery gleams and long reverberations, 
The lyre, the lyre is thine, 
And thine to sweep its mystic strings, 
Till from its dim Kolian chambers springs 
A world of glorious beauty, symmetries, 
Rainbows, calms, and sanctities, 
Spring Edens, summer royalties, 
Fairer sunsets, heavenly dreams, 
Richer green, and brighter streams, 
And shoutings of the morning stars, and ecstasies divine. 
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All things tremble, all things bow, 
Before thy awfully majestic brow, 
Save Goodness; cowardice and gloomy fear 
Shrink backward, cowering from thy look severe. 
One burning glance, 
One levelled lance, 
From that sunbeamy eye, 
And Bribery, and Avarice, 
Grim Tyranny, and Prejudice, 
And Wrong, and Folly fly; 
And Pride, and dull Pretension melt away, 
Like night before the golden wheels of day. 


Great dread and anguish seize the shivering nations 
As frost, the rivers; hope and faith are flown ; 
No voice to lull the heart’s vast trepidations, 
And hurricanes seem drinking up the sun. 
No hand to curb the all-engulfing sea 
Which huge misrule and fire-brand anarchy, 
Across the smileless, childless hearthstones pour 
In rage, crushed rights, drawn swords, and smoking gore, 
Voleanie scars, and leafless desolations— 
Thou risest; and thy strong, world-thrilling word, 
O’er the wild shriek of elements is heard; 
And the surging peoples flow to thee, 
As rivers’to the sea. 
And when Time’s fierce, annihilating plough 
Has drained the world of thrones, 
And crumbled down its monumental stones, 
Still thou shalt stand as now,— 
The lightning in thy hand, the rainbow round thy brow. 


XI. LECTURES ON THE FIRST TWO VISIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
DANIEL. By Witt1am Newton, Rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Westchester, Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: W. 8. & A. Martien. 1859. 
pp. 250. 

Mr Newton writes with much earnestness and vivacity. He is evi- 
dently most deeply persuaded of the truth of his theory, and pressed 
it with all his heart and mind upon his people. His theory is tho- 
roughly pre-millennial. ‘ He believes in the personal reign of the Re- 
deemer at Jerusalem, with all the doctrines that are usually received 
in connection with it. There are no new arguments in these lectures, 
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and the old ones have failed to satisfy us of their truth. Many things 
in eschatology are by no means clear, but the millennial theories are, 
in many respects, the worst we have seen as explanatory of it; because 
they are, as it seems to us, carnal in their nature and tendency. Mr- 
Newton is evidently a brave and sincere man, determined to speak 
what he believes to be the truth. We wish him a more spiritualizing 
creed. 


XII. A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
from the Discovery of the American Continent to the present time. By 
Mary Howirr. Illustrated with numerous engravings. Two volumes. 
New York: Harpers. 1860: pp. 406. 387. 

The facts are gathered together in this popular history better than 
one might expect. ‘The names and localities are nearly correct, and 
the authoress has evidently struggled to be impartial. Her view as, 
we fear, a too “liberal”? Quaker manifests itself occasionally. The 
reader will not, of course, expect any thing more than a compend of 
our history for popular use, and in this point of view we may recom- 
mend these volumes as well done. The style is plain, and the whole 
narrative unambitious, while the aim is to give all the material facts. 
The early history down to, and including the Revolution, is much 
more full than the subsequent annals; indeed, the latter are somewhat 
meagre. Considering the disadvantages under which the book is 
written, it is quite creditable. 


XIIL HISTORY OF THE OLD COVENANT, from the German of J. H. 
Kurtz, D. D., Professor of Theology at Dorpat. Vol. III. Translated by 
James Martin, B. A., Nottingham. Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1859. pp. 582. 

In noticing the first two volumes of this interesting work, we men- 
tioned that they had given us a much higher opinion of Dr. Kurtz 
than we had formerly entertained. This statement is fully confirmed 
by a careful examination of the third volume. It contains, in upwards 
of 500 pages, the “Second step towards the development of the He- 
brew nation, the sojourn in Arabia Petraeea and the Field of Moab. 
A period of forty years.” 

Every circumstance connected with the Jewish history in the 
Desert is elaborately considered, and almost every writer of any value 
seems to have been examined and his opinions considered. We men- 
tion some of these that the reader may see how thorough the work is: 
Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Ewald, Robinson, Tuch, Maurer, Mavors, 
Baumgarten, Fries, Hiivernick, Hitzig, Umbreit, Rosenmiiller, 
Baur, Braun, Deyling, Lilienthal, Spencer, Schréder, Jablonsky, Mi- 
chaelis, Vatke, Daumer, Riickert, Diisterdieck, Winer, Meier, Gesenius, 
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Kanne, Ranke, V. Lengerke, Raumer, Rowlands, Delitzsch, Burck- 
hardt, Schuburt, Seetzen, Link, Buxtorf, Bochart, Huth, Menken, 
Kern, Stier, &c., &e. 

The work is by no means dry or pedantic. On the contrary, it is 
quite agreeable reading. The learning of the author makes it rich, 
while his loyalty to the truth, and his evangelical feeling, and even his 
ridicule of the rationalists, give us pleasant sensations as we follow 
him through the difficulties of interpretation. Our readers will find 
this work very valuable as a history of opinion and as containing. 
almost every objection or notion that can be started in regard to the 
Jewish history. 

We are so much interested in this work of Dr. Kurtz, that we copy 
a part of his discussion of the locality of the giving of the Law. It 
will be seen that he differs in part from Dr. Robinson. We do not 
pretend to decide the question, but give the discussion for its intrinsic 
interest. Dr. Kurtz’ custom is, first to give a general statement of 
his opinion, aud then to follow this with a commentary, giving his 
reasons. First, then, the text: 


A calm examination of the biblical statements, a thoughtful com- 
parison of the localities referred to, and a proper attention to the testi- 
mony of tradition, which is by no means as groundless in this case as 
it frequently is, compel us to decide in favor of the mountain-range 
of the Jebel Musa. The only thing about which there is still some 
uncertainty is, whether we should side with Robinson, who fixes upon 
the northern peak of this range, namely, the Ras es-Sufsafeh, as the 
spot to which the Lord descended in the fire, or should follow tradi- 
tion and many modern travellers, and give the preference to the 
southern peak, or Jebel Musa. A careful examination of the neigh- 
boring valleys and plains may enable us to arrive at some certainty as 
to this contested point. And, happily, the latest researches have 
added so considerably and essentially to our knowledge of the locality 
in question, that we can now assert with tolerable confidence, that the 
place of encampment in the desert of Sinai was the plain of er-Rahah, 
with the adjoining valleys and patches of pasture land; that the moun- 
tain on which the law was promulgated was the Jebel Musa; and that 
the spot to which Moses conducted the people of God was the plain of 
es- Sebaye. 

The Commentary, a part of which we quote, is as follows: 

We come, lastly, to the opinion which has generally prevailed 
from the earliest times, though Laborde was the first to test it by an 
examination of the locality itself, and which has been thoroughly and 
conclusively expounded by F. A. Strauss and Kra/t, and warmly 
commended by &itter. To this opinion we at once acknowledge our 
adhesion. 

Robinson (I. 153,) says, with reference to his ascent of the Jebel 
Musa: ‘My first and predominant feeling, while upon this summit, 
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was that of disappointment. Although, from our examination of the 
plain of er-Rahah below, and its correspondence to the Scriptural nar- 
rative, we arrived at the general conviction that the people of Israel 
must have been collected in it to receive the law, yet we still had 
cherished the lingering hope or feeling that there might, after all, be 
some foundation for the long series of monkish traditions, which for 
at léast fifteen centuries had pointed out the summit on which we now 
stood as the spot where the ten commandments were so awfully pro- 
claimed. But Scriptural narrative and monkish tradition are very 
different things. In the present case, there is not the slightest reason 
’ for supposing that Moses had any thing to do with the summit which 
now bears his name. It is three miles distant from the plain on which 
the Israelites must have stood, and hidden from it by the intervening 
peaks of the modern Horeb. No part of the plain is visible from the 
summit; nor are the bottoms of the adjacent valleys; nor is any spot 
to be seen around it where the people could have been assembled. 
. The only point in which it is not immediately surrounded by high 
mountains is towards the 8. E., where it sinks down precipitously to 
a tract of gravelly hills. Here, just at its foot is the head of a small 
valley, Wady es-Sebaiyeh, running towards the N. K., beyond the 
Mount of the Cross, into Wady esh-Sheikh, and of another, not larger, 
called el-Warah, running 8. H. to the Wady Nusb of the Gulf of 
Akabah; but both of these together hardly afford a tenth part of the 
space contained in er-Rahah and Wady esh-Sheikh.’ Dveterict writes 
to the same effect: ‘The view from this point is exhilarating, though 
the first feeling is one of disappointment. We look in vain for any 
large valley in which the numerous hosts would have pitched their 
tents; for the valley of the Jews (probably, the plain of es-Sebayeh?) 
which lies below, shut in by mountains, is evidently by no means sufhi- 
cient. Nor does the mountain itself appear to be so detached from the 
others, that it could easily have been touched.’ 
Let us turn, however, to what /?itter says, (xiv., 589,590.) ‘Fur- 
. ther examination leads to a totally different conclusion. It is not a 
fact, that the only large plain adapted for the encampment of a tribe, 
lies by the northern cliff of the Horeb; but there is an equally large 
one immediately adjoining the southern cliff of the Sinai, from which 
there is a direct road to the Wady Sheikh, through the broad, capacious 
Wady Sebayeh; and from this large, southern plain of Sebaych, the 
peak of the lofty Sinai of tradition, which rises like a pyramid to the 
North, would be just as visible to a whole tribe as the Sufsafeh, which 
is supported by no ancient tradition whatever.’ On a closer acquaint- 
ance with this plain, every difficulty vanishes in the clearest and most 
satisfactory manner. It meets the requirements of the case as de- 
scribed in the Bible, even to the most minute details: ‘For it is large 
enough to contain an immense crowd of people; it lies close at the foot 
-of Sinai, which rises in front of it and towers above it like a great 
monolithic granite wall, to the height of 2000 feet; and the buildings 
at the top—the mosque, the Christian chapel, and even the stone of 
Moses—are clearly discernible by any one looking up from below. 
There is not a single spot in the whole peninsula in which the typo- 
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YA 

graphical data (given in the Bible,) can all be found united more per- 
fectly than they are here.’ This is Ritter’s opinion. Tischendorf 
(1., 252,) says: ‘This Wady (the plain) of Sebayeh has been regarded, 
and not without reason, as the spot on which the children of Israel 
were encamped during the Mosaic legislation. It is of considerable 
extent, and looks as if it had been made for some such festival as this. 
It also enables us to understand the expression employed by Moses, 
‘Whosoever touches this mountain.’ In the Wady Sebayeh the moun- 
tain may literally be touched; for it rises so precipitously, that it 
stands before your eyes a distinct object from the foot to the summit, 
evidently detached from every thing around. The same remark ap- 
plies to the words, ‘And the people came up to the foot of the moun- 
tain.’ It is very rarely possible to see the summit of a mountain, and 
yet stand so near the footas you can here.’ At the same time Tischen- 
dorf discovers difficulties which make it almost more advisable to adhere 
to Robinson’s views: first, because there is not a good road direct to the 
summit from the plain of Sebayeh; again, because the way by which the 
Israelites must have gone from the Sheikh valley to the foot of the moun- 
tain would be ‘too narrow and difficult;’ and lastly, because the words, 
‘Moses led the people out of the camp to meet God, and they came 
to the foot of the mountain,’ seem to imply that there was a consider- 
able distance between the mountain and the camp.’ But there is no 
ground for the assumptions from which these difficulties arise. The 
plain of Sebayeh was not the place in which the people encamped, 
and also that in which they went out of the camp to the foot of the 
mountain to receive the law. It only answered the latter purpose. 
The head-quarters of the encampment were, without doubt, in the 
plain of er-Rahah and the Wady es-Sheikh. From this spot Moses 
conducted the people out of the camp, through the broad, though 
short, Wady es-Sebayeh, into the plain of es-Sebayeh, to the foot of 
the Jebel Musa, to meet with God; a distance which the Englishman 
who accompanied Strauss and Kraft was able to accomplish, with fast 
walking, in three quarters of an hour. The people were collected to- 
gether in this broad plain, which surrounds the steep, rocky cliff of the 
Jebel Musa like an amphitheatre. On account of the precipitous 
character of the mountain, even the front ranks could see every thing 
that passed at the top of the mountain; and as the plain itself rises 
gradually toward the South, and therefore every row stood on some- 
what higher ground than the one before it, there was nothing to pre- 
vent the hindermost ranks from seeing clearly the summit of the 
mountain. Moreover, as the mountains which bound the plain on the 
South are neither steep nor lofty, a considerable number of people 
could take their stand upon the mountains, if there was not sufficient 
room in the plain. When the people, overpowered by the sublime 
spectacle attendant upon the giving of the law, wefe seized with a 
panic and rushed away from the spot, they ran through the Wady 
Sabayeh, and hurried back to their tents in the valleys and openings 
of Sheikh and Rahah, from which they were no longer able to see 
what was taking place on the Jebel Musa, as the steep cliff of Ras 
es-Sufsifeh stood between. Wady es-Sabayeh is very short, and from 
two to four hundred paces broad. 
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We conclude with an extract from Graul. He says, (IL, 260) ‘1 
am not the man to take up the cause of monastic traditions, and least 
of all, those of Sinai, which rest, as traditions, upon very feeble founda- 
tions. But I cannot, and do not wish to conceal the fact, that of all 
the spots in the peninsula which I have visited, not one has seemed 
to me to harmonize so completely with the Biblical account of the 
giving of the law, as the Jebel Musa and its neighborhood. At the 
same time, I must candidly confess that I visited the Jebel Musa: 
with a decided prejudice in favor of the hypothgsis of Lepsius.’ 


XIV. THE STUDENT’S HUME. A History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Revolution in 1688. By Davin Hume. Abridged. Incorpo- 
rating the Corrections and Researches of recent Historians, and continued 
down to the year 1858. Illustrated by Engrayings on Wood. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1859. pp. 789. ' 

We take the following from the preface. After very properly 
praising the admirable style of Hume, it is added: “It is not intended, 
however, to ignore or extenuate Hume’s defects. The editor of the 
present work has carefully compared the historian’s statements with the 
best and most recent authorities, retaining his language as far as 
practicable, but at the same time introducing into the text numerous 
corrections and additions. Hume’s political principles, as is well 
known, led him to uphold the royal prerogative against the popular 
element in our Constitution; and this view may be observed, not only 
in the coloring of his narrative and the tone of his reasonings, but 
occasionally, also, it must be added, in an unfair use of his authorities. 
With the view apparently of exculpating Charles I., the great hero of 
his work, in the maintenance of those principles which cost him his 
crown and his life, the historian has been led to represent the royal 
prerogative under the Plantagenets and Tudors as greater and more 
absolute than the facts will justify. These views it has been the 
duty of the present editor to modify and correct from later and more 
unprejudiced writers.” 

The illustrations are particularly good, and many of them interesting. 


XV. IDYLS OF THE KING. By Atrrep Tznnyson, D. C. L., Poet 

Laureate. 1859. pp. 227. 

Mr. Tennyson has a passion for King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table. The legends are extremely beavtiful, and with his 
fine taste and musical verse he makes the most of them. These four 
Idyls are, Enid, Vivien, Elaine, and Guinevere. We will give our 
readers an idea of Mr. Tennyson’s treatment by an extract or two. 
The moral is high and pure. One of the stories is of the Lady of 
Shalott and Lancelot, from which we take the following: 
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As when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely through all hind’rance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and color of a mind and life, 

Lives for his children, ever at its best 

And fullest; so the face before her lived, 
Dark-splendid, speaking in the silence, full 
Of subtle things, and held her from her sleep. 


There to his proud horse Lancelot turned, and smoothed 
The glossy shoulder, humming to himself. 

Half envious of the flattering hand, she drew 

Nearer and stood. He looked, and more amazed 
Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 

The maiden standing in the dewy light. 

He had not dreamed she was so beautiful. 

Then came on him a sort of sacred fear, 

For silent, though he greeted her, she stood 

’Rapt on his face, as if it were a god’s. 


Whereat Lavaine said, laughing, “Lily maid, 

For fear our people call you lily maid 

In earnest, let me bring your color back;” 

So kissed her, and Sir Lancelot his own hand, 
And thus they moved away; she stayed a minute, 
Then made a sudden step to the gate, and there— 
Her bright hair blown about the serious face 

Yet rosy-kindled with her brother’s kiss— 
Paused in the gateway, standing by the shield 

In silence, while she watched their arms far off 
Sparkle, until they dipp’d below the downs. 


From the story of Enid, we take the following: 


Then rode Geraint into the castle court, 

His charger trampling many a prickly star 

Of sprouted thistle on the broken stones. 

He looked, and saw that all was ruinous. 

Here, stood a shattered archway plumed with fern; 
And here had fallen a great part of a tower, 
Whole, like a crag that tumbles from a cliff, 

And like a crag, was gay with wilding flowers; 
And high above a piece of turret stair, 

Worn by the feet that now were silent, wound 
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Bare to the sun, and monstrous ivy stems 

Claspt the gray walls with hairy-fibred arms, 
And sucked the joining of the stones, and looked 
A knot, beneath, of snakes, aloft, a grove. 


And while he waited in the castle court, 

The voice of Enid, Yniol’s daughter, rang 

Clear through the open casement of the hall, 
Singing; and as the sweet voice of a bird, 
Heard by the lander in a lonely isle, 

Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 

That sings so delicately clear, and make 
Conjecture of the plumage and the form; 

So the sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint; 

And made him like a man abroad at morn, 
When first the liquid note beloved of men, 
Comes flying over many a windy wave 

To Britain, and in April suddenly 

Breaks from a coppice gemmed with green and red, 
And he suspends his converse with a friend, 

Or it may be the labor of his hands, 

-To think or say, ‘There is the nightingale ;”’ 

So fared it with Geraint, who thought and said, 
“Flere, by God’s grace, is the one voice for me.” 


XVI. THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA. A Popular Dictionary 
of General Knowledge. WTdited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
Volume VIII. Fugger—Haynau. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For 
sale in Philadelphia by J. M‘Farlan, Agent. 1859. pp. 788. 


We have spoken repeatedly in high terms of this important work. It 
has occurred to us that those who have not had an opportunity to 
examine it, might like to see a specimen of its manner, and we have 
accordingly selected a short Article, as a brick of the house. 


GOLDEN FLEECE, Orver oF tHE (Span. el toyson de oro; Fr. 
ordre de la toison d’or,) one of the oldest and most important of the order 
of chivalry, founded at Bruges by Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
on occasion of his marriage with the Princess Isabella of Portugal, Jan. 
10, 1430, and consecrated to the Virgin Mary and the apostle Andrew. 
The statutes of the order declare that it takes its name from the golden 
fleece which the Argonauts went in search of. The decoration of the 
grand master is a chain composed of alternate flints and rays of steel with 
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the golden fleece fastened in the middle. The Knights wear a golden 
fleece onared ribbon. Its design was to maintain the honor of knight- 
hood and protect the church, and it was sanctioned by Pope Eugenius 
IV. in 1483, and by Leo X.in 1516. An article of the statutes ; (pub- 
lished at Lille, Nov. 50, 1451, in the French language,) ordained that 
if the house of Burgundy should become extinct in the male line, the 
husband of the daughter, and heir of the last lord, shonld be grand 
master of the order. After the death of Charles the Bold, (1477) the 
husband of his daughter and heir, Mary, Maximilian I., of Austria, there- 
fore, inherited the | grand mastership. During the war of the Spanish 
succession, Charles “TH. (afterward the Emperor Charles VI.) and 
Philip V., the contestants for the throne of Spain, both claimed this 
dignity. "When the former left Spain, he carried the archives of the 
order with him, and in 1715 celebrated its revival in Vienna. Spain 
protested against this at the Congress of Cambrai in 1721, and it was 
decided by the treaty of Vienna, in 1725, that the regents of both 
States should be permitted to confer the order with similar insignia, 
but that the members should be distinguished as knights of the Spanish 
or Austrian golden fleece. After the death of Charles VI., Maria The- 
resa,in 1741, bestowed the office of grand masterupon her husband, Fran- 
cis I., against which Philip V., of Spain, protested in the electoral as- 
sembly at Vienna,and at Frankfort. 

At the peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, France, England and Hol- 
land, demanded that the schism should be composed; but as Ferdinand 
VL, of Spain, declared that the order was inseparable from the Spanish 
crown, the dispute remained unreconciled, and the order continues in 
two branches, neither of which recognises ‘the other. The statutes or- 
dain that the knights shall recognise no other jurisdiction but an as- 

sembly of their order under the presidency of the grand master, or of 
a knight authorized by him, and that they shall have precedency of all 
persons except those of royal blood. The number of knights, originally 
24, was soon increased to 31, and in 1516 to 52. In 1851, the order 
consisted, in Austria, of 6 oriitid crosses, 20 commanders, and 161 
knights. See Reiffenberg, Histoire de l’ordre de la toisin d’or (Brus- 
sels, 1830.) 


XVII. THE PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
CYCLOPEDIA; being a condensed translation of Herzog’s Real Encyclo- 
pedia. With additions from other sources. By Rev. J. H. A. Bompercer, 
D. D., assisted by distinguished theologians of various denominations. 
Parts IX. & X. 

These numbers carry the Encyclopaedia from “Ezra” to “Helio- 
dorus.”” Almost everything that bears even any relation to theology, 
is discussed, and in a very interesting manner. We have, heretofore, 
highly commended this work; we now say that to every theologian, 
at is indispensable. No minister will, in future, claim to be fully in- 
formed without it. 
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XVIII. HISTORY OF INDEPENDENCE HALL: From the earliest period 
down to the present time. Embracing Biographies of the immortal Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, with historical sketches of the sacred — 
relics preserved in that Sanctuary of American Freedom. By D. W. BEL- 
IsLE. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 1859. pp. 396. 

Mr. Belisle has’ very industriously collected together all the facts 
connected with Independence Hall, and the relics preserved there. 
There are not less than one hundred and twelve portraits. He de- 
scribes the State House, Independence Square, the Old Bell, Washing- 
ton’s Statue, Washington’s Pew, Franklin’s Desk, &c.; and gives a 
biography of each of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
The style is laboriously ‘spread eagle,” and the classical matter not 
in every instance quite correct. We very cordially approve the 
book, recommending an excision of adjectives, and a general revision 
of the rhetoric, for the next edition. 

We have noticed in the biographies, that the following signers of 
the Declaration of Independence were the sons of clergymen :— 

Robert Treat Paine, Francis Lewis, John Witherspoon, George 
Taylor, George Ross, Samuel Chase, William Williams; Philip Living- 
ston was the grand-son of a minister; and the mothers of Judge Hop- 
kinson, Czesar Rodney, and Samuel Hopkins, were daughters of 
ministers. 

The following distinguished Englishmen were also sons of minis- 
ters :— 

“Admirals Drake and Nelson; Wollaston, Young, Playfair, and 
Bell, distinguished in science; Wren, Reynolds, Wilson, and Wilkie, 
in art; ‘Thurlow and Campbell, in law; Addison, Thomson, Goldsmith, 
Coleridge, and Tennyson; Lord Hardinge, Colonel Edwards, and 
“Major Hodson, honorably known in Indian warfare.” 

XIX. HISTORY OF PETER THE GREAT, Emperor of Russia. By Jacos 
Apsorr. With Engravings. 1860. pp. 868. 

It is universally agreed that no man exceeds Jacob Abbott in 
writing books for boys. He has here chosen a subject that will greatly 
interest them. It is handled with his usual clearness, the facts ar- 
ranged in lucid order, and unnecessary moralizing avoided. It is the 
very book for a winter evening. 

XX. SELF-HELP; with [lustrations of Character and Conduct. By Samuen 
Sauces, Author of ‘The Life of George Stephenson.” New York: Harpers. 
Philadelphia; For sale by Lippincott & Co. 1860. Pp. 363. 

This isa capital book. We agree with almost everything in it. It 
is full of information and encouragement. A book calculated to help 
in creating men. 

We copy the interesting circumstances, modestly detailed, in which 
the book originated: 
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Some fifteen years since, the author was requested to deliver an ad- 
dress before the members of some evening classes, which had been 
formed in a northern town for mutual improvement, under the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

Two or three young men of the humblest rank resolved to meet in 
the winter evenings for the purpose of improving themselves by ex- 
changing knowledge with each other. Their first meetings were held 
in the room of a cottage in which one of the members lived; and, as 
others shortly joined them, the place soon became inconyeniently filled. 
When summer set in, they adjourned to the cottage garden outside, 
and the classes were then held in the open air, round a little boarded 
hut used as a garden-house, in which those who officiated as teachers, 
set the sums, and gave forth the lessons of the evening. When the 
weather was fine, the youths might be seen, until a late hour, hanging 
round the door of the hut like a cluster of bees; but sometimes a sud- 
den shower of rain would dash the sums from their slates, and dis- 
perse them for the evening unsatisfied. 

Winter, with its cold nights, was drawing near, and what were they 
to do for shelter? Their numbers had by this time so increased that 
no room of an ordinary cottage could accommodate them. But they 
were youths of pluck, and determined to go forward with the work 
they had taken in hand. They resolved, therefore, to hire a room; 
and, on making inquiry, they found a large, dingy apartment to let, 
which had been used as a temporary cholera hospital. No tenant could 
be found for the place, which was avoided as if a plague still clung to 
it. But the mutual improvement youths, nothing daunted, hired the 
cholera room, lit it up, placed a few benches and a deal table in it, and 
began their winter classes. The place soon presented a busy and 
cheerful appearance in the evenings. The teaching may have been} 
as no doubt it was, of a very rude and imperfect sort, but it was done 
with a will. Those who knew a little taught those who knew less, im- 
proving themselves while they improved the others, and, at all events, 
setting before them a good example. Thus these youths—and there 
were also grown men among them—proceeded to teach themselves 
and each other, reading and writing, arithmetic and geography, and 
even mathematics, chemistry, and some of the modern languages. 

About a hundred young men had thus come together, when, grow- 
ing ambitious, they desired to have lectures delivered to them; and 
then it was that the author became acquainted with their proceedings. 
A party of them waited on him for the purpose of inviting him to de- 
liver an introductory address, or, as they expressed it, ‘to talk to them 
a bit,’ prefacing the request by a modest statement of what they had 
done and what they were doing. He could not fail to be touched by 
the admirable self-helping spirit which they had displayed; and, though 
but entertaining slight faith in popular lecturing, he felt that a few 
words of encouragement, honestly and sincerely uttered, might not be 
without some good effect. And in this spirit he addressed them on 
more than one occasion, citing examples of what other men had done 
as illustrations of what each might, in a greater or less degree, do for 
himself, and pointing out that their happiness and well-being as indi- 
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viduals in after life must necessarily depend mainly upon themselves 
—upon their own diligent self-culture, self-discipline, and self-control 
—and, above all, on that honest and upright performance of individual 
duty which is the glory of manly character. 

There was nothing in the slightest degree new or original in his 
counsel, which was as old as the Proverbs of Solomon, and possibly 
quite as familiar. But, old-fashioned though the advice may have 
been, it was welcomed. The youths went forward in their course; 
worked on with energy and resolution; and, reaching manhood, they 
went forth in various directions into the world, where many of them 
now occupy positions of trust and usefulness. Several years after the 
incidents referred to, the subject was unexpectedly recalled to the au- 
thor’s recollection by an evening visit from a young man, apparently 
fresh from the work of a foundry, who explained that he was now an 
employer of labor and a thriving man; and he was pleased to remem- 
ber with gratitude the words spoken in all honesty to him and to his 
- fellow-pupils years before, and even to attribute some measure of his 
success in life to the endeavors which he had made to work up to their 
spirit. 

This book, it will be seen, is eminently practical, but it is not prac- 
tical in the sense of being shallow. We observed but a single thing 
which we regretted. In one place there seems to be depreciation of book- 
culture as of inferior importance. This is, we think, incorrect and 
contrary to the teaching of all the other parts of the work. or one 
man to whom it does good to set forth the danger of too much study, 
it injures a hundred. The mental laziness of mankind, the unwilling- 
ness to sit still and learn something valuable, the itch of running 
about aimlessly, under pretence that men have not time to study—are 
amongst the most constant and most painful observations we have made 
upon human nature. 

XXI. NO LIE THRIVES. A Tale. By the Author of “Charley Burton,” 

‘The Broken Arm,” &c. Philada.: W. S. & A. Martien. 1859. Pp. 299. 


Mrs. Opie wrote a book to reprove “white lies.” We wish some 
one, with the requisite leisure and opportunity, would write one to 
expose a far more dangerous sort of lying. We mean that kind in 
which cunning men—not wise ones—speak the truth in words, but by 
those words intentionally convey a false invpression. Our observation, 
carried through a series of years, satisfies us that many men who 
would express the greatest indignation if they were called liars—in- 
cluding professors of religion and ministers—are chronically guilty of 
this form of falsehood, about the worst that man can be guilty of, be- 
cause it is the most deceitful, both as regards themselves and others. 
Nothing, perhaps, tends so much as this to destroy the elements of a 
hearty, honest, nature. It does not “thrive,” either as regards their 
character, nor ultimately, their reputation. 
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SESSIONS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON city, MAY 30th, 1892: 


The Assembly unanimously adopted the Report of the Commitiee 
| on the Press, as follows : 


<¢ Your Committee are happy tolearn, and to call the attention of the Assem- 
bly to the fact, that since the meeting of the last General Assembly, several 9} 
influential individuals in the City of Philadelphia and neighborhood, have 
made arrangements for the publication of a Quarterly, to be called the **Pres- 
byterian Quarterly Review,” under the editorial supervision and control of { 
several of the most distinguished ministers in our connection, and that the 
4/  first number has already issued from the press. In the full confidence that 
this Quarterly will be true to the principles of our branch of the Church, the | 
| Committee take pleasure in commending it to the approbation of this General | 
~ Assembly, and the patronage of our ministers and churches.?’—Minutes of the | ; 
Assembly, pp. 174-5. : . ny i fe 
at 
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ms° Several of our subscribers have requested us to put the Revrew in 
type one size smaller than that at present used. As little objectionis made 
to this, so far as the Editors have heard, the change will be made at the 
beginning of the next volume, (the July number.) ‘ 

The time of publication of the Review has been changed from June, 
September, December, and March, to July, October, Jai AS 
Among the reasons for this are, that it now corresponds wi | the ) 
the publication of other Reviews, and that we shall be able to present a 
Review of the General Assembly two months earlier. rk $e 

We send out with this numberbills to our subscribers, and Rit Ae 
hope that all who receive them will at once rem by madl at our risk 


For $5 sent in advance, and in one payment, we will furnish two numbers 
or credit two years, for $7 we will send three numbers, and for $9 four 
numbers, or credit a corresponding number of years, The price of the — 
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ARTICLE T. 


PAGANISM A DEMON WORSHIP.* 


Wen the apostle affirms with emphasis, “ But I say that 
the things that the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils 
and not to God,” he fully sustains the position which we 
mean to take in this Article. It is, that all Pagan nations, 
so far as they are religious at all, are devoted to the service 
of the great adversary of God and man. Holy Scripture 
further teaches us that it is the will of Jesus that his friends 
shall go to them all, and tell them what he has done and 
endured to save them from the degradtng service of the devil; 
and that the story of the cross—the doctrines of Jesus— 
if received, will certainly effect the complete and eternal 

salvation of every one who receives them. This is what every 


true friend of the Redeemer must believe. ‘'o carry out the 
7 
-* The special value of this Article consists in the fact, that its author was 
for many years a missionary among the Dahkotas, and gives the results 
of his own observations as bearing upon the question discussed. From the 
prejudice of education and the beauty of the classic writings, we are all inclined 
practically to doubt that the Greeks and Romans, in common with all other 
Pagan nations, worshipped demons. This Article, we hope, will tend to sup- 
plant esthetic sentiment by Scripture truth. Though not essential to the 
argument, we have felt unwilling to erase the warm-hearted appeal to the _ 
Church.—Epirors. 
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purposes of Jesus, in this respect, and by this means to do 
this work, is that to which each of them has, directly or indi- 
rectly, solemnly consecrated himself. Yet, that there is a 
great amount of practical unbelief in Christian churches, in 
our own country and all over the Christian world, on this mo- 
mentous subject, is abundantly evinced, by the general apathy 
of both ministers and people, by the feeble efforts of the 
churches, the smallness of the number of those who are found 
willing to engage directly in this work, and by the insufficiency 
of the sums which are contributed to meet the pecuniary de-— 
mands of such an enterprise as the evangelization of the world. 

It is true that there is, at the present time, a considerable 
degree of interest in missions manifested in all the different 
branches of the Christian Church, which has greatly increased 
during the last fifty years, and which is still increasing. The 
assurance that it will still increase more and more is a matter 
of great joy. Individuals have evinced, and are now evincing, 
in a high degree, the spirit of apostles—the spirit of Jesus; and 
by the public consecration of themselves, and of all that they 
had of a secular nature, either in possession or in prospect, to 
this work, have demonstrated that they believed the teachings 
of the merciful Saviour in this matter, and that they believed 
with all the heart. 

Still, it is. painfully evident, that the churches are, to-day, 
far behind the spirit of their Lord, and that. the individuals 
who even approach theestandard of the apostles, and of the 
Great Captain of the Christian host, in zeal and effort, and 
sacrifice of ease, to carry out the purposes of God’s grace, in 
behalf of the idolatrous nations of the earth, are, in propor- 
tion, as but one to a thousand. 

The millions of those who compose the churches, believe, or 
profess to believe, that the teachings of the Bible are the 
teachings of God. They profess to believe that man 7s lost 
in sin, that Jesus toiled and died to save him, and that nothing 
else can save him, except the provisions of the Gospel. Hach 
one of these millions professes to believe that it is the expressed 
will of the risen Redeemer, that he should make it the great 
and all-absorbing business of life, the whole life, so far as he 
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is able to do it, in his own person, or by the agency of others, 
to tell every human being, plainly and earnestly, that Christ 
died for him, and to strive to win his soul to Jesus. Every 
one of these many millions professes to believe, that the Gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ is so wedded to the divine power, 
that it will certainly effect the complete and eternal salvation 
of every one who receives it. They profess to be in full sym- 
pathy with him who loved all and died for all, and with the 
apostle of the Gentiles when he said, T’he love of Christ con- 
straineth us, for we thus judge, that tf one died for all, then were 
all dead, and that he died for all, that they who live should 
live henceforth not unto themselves, but unto him who died for 
them and rose again. Every one of them has openly declared, 
that he is alive to his responsibility to his blessed Redeemer, 
and that he has taken the unalterable resolution that he will 
meet and live his responsibility. He has, in the most solemn 
and affecting manner, entered into an especial agreement with 
God, his Father, his Saviour, his Sanctifier and Comforter, and 
with the Church, that he will devote his life, his thoughts, his 
feelings, his efforts, his substance and his prayers, to the ser- 
vice of Jesus, to carry out and complete that which was so 
well begun by the apostles of Jesus; and yet, notwithstanding 
all these professions, Pagans may be counted by tens and by 
hundreds of millions who have not even heard the name of 
Jesus. Hundreds of millions have not a solitary friend to 
point them to the Lamb of God; to the blood of the atone- 
ment. 

As we run our eye hastily over the nations, we see only here 
and there one or two, or it may be, half-a-dozen, resolute sol- 
diers of Jesus, standing alone, in the midst of the camp of the 
enemy, toiling at mighty odds to subdue them to Jesus, and 
who are often obliged to feel that, in a great measure, they 
lack the support of even the sympathetic feeling of their pro- 
fessed brethren and sisters in Christ. They are obliged to see 
door after door open before them, in the good providence of 
God, for the entrance of Christianity, and no one appears 
to enter and carry through it the Gospel of salvation. They 
often hear the Macedonian cry come up from the perishing 
millions, and they echo that cry in the ears of the churches 
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at home, and still there is no response, or if the churches return 
an answer, it is often only that the treasuries are empty, or 
that the men cannot be found who are willing to go; while it 
is well known that multitudes, in these very churches, are 
amassing wealth by hundreds, by-thousands, and by tens of 
thousands, and that scores and hundreds of ministers even are 
seeking in vain to crowd themselves into the towns and cities 
of our own country, many of which are already more than 
supplied. Does not this state of things evince an astonishing 
amount of unbelief on the part of multitudes of the professed 
friends of Jesus and of his cause on earth? If not, what 
does it mean, when we see countless multitudes of our fellow 
creatures, groping their dark way down to the regions of death 
and hell, perishing for lack of knowledge, with no one to instruct 
them, while our churches are full of the professed followers of 
the toiling, suffering, self-sacrificing Saviour, who are loading, 
burdening, themselves with costly but useless, and often dis- 
gusting, ornaments, to feed their vanity, and luxuriating in 
wealth, while their Lord’s treasury is empty, or only stingily 
supplied with a very small part of the unused surplus of the 
proud rich, mingled with the mites of the poor? When we 
hear the perishing nations prolong their deep groans for help, 
which groans have gone up to heaven and stirred the compas- 
sionate love of God, induced him to become incarnate, and 
shed his blood for them, and yet such multitudes of those who 
profess to be in full sympathy with him are as unmoved as if 
they were mere machines? 

The churches do not believe the testimony of Scripture 
touching this matter. They do not believe that the heathen 
will be turned into hell, with all the nations that forget God. 
They do not believe that it is the will of Jesus that they shall 
go every where to teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. They 
do not believe that the Gospel can renovate and save the de- 
graded and idolatrous nations, and that there is no other 
name, except the name of Jesus, given under heaven whereby 
we must be saved. They do not believe that he that hath the 
Son hath life, and that he that hath not the Son hath not life. 
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They do not believe that they are bound by the bonds of the 
Gospel to evangelize the nations. They do not half believe. 

What does the Gospel demand of our faith in this matter? 
The very provisions of the Gospel indicate what we are to 
believe concerning the character and condition and prospect 
of Pagan idolaters—of all those for whom its provisions have 
been made. We do not need to go to them to learn what are 
their necessities. It is a glorious and solemn truth, that Jesus 
Christ came to seek and to save those that were lost; to bring 
back to God those who were gone away from God, and the 
inspired apostle tells us, that the nations of the earth are 
without God in the world. It ig true that they are not with- 
out religion, for in all things we find that they are still, as in 
Paul’s time, too superstitious—too wahkan. But what does 
Paul say of their religion? The things that the Gentiles sacri- 
fice, they sacrifice to devils and not to God. If anywhere on 
earth, we might expect to find the knowledge of the true God, 
where the sacred writings were unknown, surely it should have 
been among some of those people who had been so long favoured 
with the teachings of the philosophers and moralists of Greece 
and Rome. But Paul and his associates canvassed the Roman 
Empire, which had swallowed up the States of Greece, and did 
they find it? No. They found those nations all dead in tres- 
passes and sins. God was not known. Even those Roman 
officers who had long been stationed in the province of Judea, 
who read the Hebrew Scriptures, who gave much alms to 
the people, who built synagogues, and who thus learned to pray 
to God, even they stood in perishing need of the gracious pro- 
visions of the Gospel. What did Paul think of this matter? 
Read his description of Pagans in his letter to the Romans, 
the best, because the most truthful, description of the character 
of Pagans that has ever been written; or read the significa- 
tion of the labors of Paul’s life, and learn what sentiments he 
entertained. 

Now shall we believe the scope of the whole Gospel scheme, 
the munifest design of all the Gospel provisions, the direct and 
unequivocal declarations of the sacred writings, the reality and 
honesty of the lives and deaths too, of Jesus and of the apos- 
tles whom he had chosen; or shall we believe the contrary and 
stupifying testimony of those liberal moralists who make no 
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pretensions to piety, and of those professed friends of Christ 
who would have us think that the poor heathen are doing the 
best they can do in religion, that they are sincere, and hearty, 
and zealous in their way, and that the merciful God will accept 
their good intentions and forgive_their errors; and thus, in our 
faith and sympathy, give the lie to the teachings, and insult 
the death agonies of the world’s Redeemer? The fact is, “ the 
poor Indian’’—the Pagan—does not ‘see God,” but demons, 
‘“‘in the clouds, and hears them in the wind.” “Jehovah” és not 
‘in every clime adored.” ‘The poet uttered a great falsehood, 
for the “‘heathen know not God.” They do not know any more 
of God now than they did when Jesus lived on earth, and when 
Peter and Paul preached and wrote. ‘No man knoweth who 
the Father is but the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son doth 
reveal him.” 

Let us look at this subject as facts present it to us at the 
present time; let us read a chapter from the great book of 
demon worship—that worship which has for long ages been 
celebrated with all the zeal and devotion which even devils 
could demand, along the rivers, in the forests, and over the 
plains of Minnesota, by those strange, those mysterious people, 
who so lately occupied the points where now stand our towns 
and villages, and those fertile fields whence come the rich agri- 
cultural products with which our granaries are now filled. When 
we think of them, in all their physical, and social, and political 
degradation, we feel sad; and when we see that this is only the 
legitimate fruit of that spiritual tyranny which binds them in 
bondage to the devil, we could sit down and weep over them as 
Christ wept over Jerusalem. Darkness broods over their souls. 
No ray of light beams on their anxious mind. To them, heaven 
and earth are full of demons, rankling with hate, engaged in 
eternal strife, but there is no glimpse of the Almighty God of 
love and grace to calm their agitated mind, and soothe their 
sorrow. Dread of future evil fills their souls, and through fear 
of death they are all their lifetime subject to bondage. Chains 
of ignorance bind and devils oppress them. ‘They are slaves 
to the hateful wahkan, and they bow down their back always. 

When we get the idea which the Indian attaches to the term 
wahkan, we have a correct and full idea of all that is called 
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god by him, or that he worships. The Dahkotah gods are 
Lahkooh-Wahkan, 7. e., that which is wahkan. The objects of 
their superstition are almost numberless, but wahkan is the 
chief quality of them all; and the chief difference among their 
gods is that some are wahkan for one purpose and some for 
another, some to a greater and some to a less degree. We 
believe that what is expressed by this term is the only quality 
that these Indians deify. This they do revere whenever they 
see it, and they see it everywhere. The word signifies any- 
thing which an ignorant savage cannot comprehend—anything 
that is strange or mysterious. 

We have been as familiar with the Dahkotah mind on this 
subject ag we could be, being with them in a great variety of 
circumstances, and for a long time, and constantly studying 
this subject with intense interest, yet have we never been able 
to discover any evidence that they divide those imaginary beings 
whom they worship, into classes of good and evil. We find no 
reason to believe that the Dahkotahs ever distinguished what is 
termed the Great Spirit from their other divinities, till they 
were taught to do so by men of other nations, who were ac- 
quainted with the teachings of the Bible. They have no chants, 
nor feasts, nor sacrificial rites, which have any reference to 
such a being, who is superior to all other beings, that we have 
been able to discover, except it may be some, that there is satis- 
factory evidence to show are of recent origin, and which do not 
properly belong to their system. Even the name which they 
give to the Great Spirit now, is simply, the Great Wahkan. 

The-Indians are sometimes evidently ashamed to have the 
white man know what is the object of some of their religious 
performances, and they may tell us that their medicine-dance, 
wahkan-wahchepe, has respect to the Great Spirit, but we 
know positively that both the medicine-dance, and the me- 
dicine-feast were, according to their belief, instituted by a 
great imaginary monster, whose spirit pervades the earth 
and the water, and which they call the OANKTAYHE. ‘The cele- 
brated medicine sack is also from him, and their most respect- 
able and important religious rites have respect to this object 
of superstition, and to the souls of dead men. Mr. Carver re- 
Jates a strange ceremony, the performance of which he wit- 
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nessed when with them, the object of which he tells us, was to 
obtain an interview with the Great Spirit. But this assertion 
only proves that he assumed to know, what he did not know; 
for we have learned certainly, that in the performance of that 
same ceremony, there is no refeyence whatever to such a being, 
but that the object of it is to propitiate the favor of another of 
their imaginary gods, which they term Zah-koo-shkan-shkan, a 
god which is by far the most wantonly wicked, and outrage- 
ously cruel, and capricious, and deceitful, and false, of their 
numerous demons; so that if there is one of their gods who is 
more completely a devil than the others, this is the one. He 
is believed to dwell in stones, and implements of war, and is 
constantly served by them through fear. To him belong the 
armour-feast, wotahway wohanpe, and the vapor-bath, enepe. 
It is true that the Dahkotahs do sometimes appeal to the Great 
Spirit, when in council with white men, but not near so often 
as interpreters do itforthem. Their appeals are to the Zah- 
koo wahkan, not toa Great Wahkan—to the gods, not to a Great 
God. When they do appeal to the Great Spirit, it is done 
from respect to the white man’s religion, and Christian wor- 
ship is by them often distinguished from heathen worship, by 
this term, the worship of the Great Spirit. They know not 
God. There is no idea of the true God to be found in their 
whole system, except as. Huropeans have introduced it. Hven 
the idea of eternal existence, the mind of the Indian does not 
seem to have conceived, and all their gods are mortal. They 
are continued by succession. They are male and female like 
the gods of the Greeks, and subject to the same physical laws 
of propagation generally, as mere animals are. 

We deem it out of place here, to say anything, in particular, 
concerning the form or mode of the physical manifestation of 
the gods, or of the places of their abodes, and will only remark 
in passing, that they are engaged in constant and deadly strife 
among themselves, and the different classes feel the same in- 
veterate hatred towards each other, that is seen to exist be- 
tween the different tribes of Indians. 

The representatives of the Dahkotah gods on earth, are what 
we call medicine-men, but in their own dialect they are more 
appropriately termed wahkan men, vechashtah wahkan. These 
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men are gods with diminished proportions, and differ from other 
men, in that they do not come into existence, in human form, 
in the same order of nature. According to the account which 
these men and women too, for females are sometimes wahkan, 
give of themselves, they first wake into conscious existence 
mysteriously floating in ether. As the winged seed of the 
thistle or of the cotton-wood is floated in the air, so they are 
gently wafted by the intelligent influence of the ‘‘ Four-winds,”’ 
or by Tahkoo-shkan-shkan, through the regions of the air, un- 
til they are eventually conducted to the abode of some one of 
the superior gods, by whom they are received into the most 
intimate communion. Here they remain until they become 
familiar with the abilities, desires, caprices and employments 
of that particular class of the Zahkoo wahkan. They become 
assimilated to them in all their wahkan qualities, imbibing 
their spirit, and becoming thoroughly acquainted with all the 
chants, feasts, fasts, dances and sacrificial rites, which it is 
deemed necessary to impose on men in this life. In this man- 
ner, some of them are believed to pass through a succession of 
inspirations, -with various classes of the superior divinities, un- 
til they are completely wahkanized, and prepared for human 
incarnation. 

In particular, they are invested with the irresistible powers 
of the gods, to do good or evil, their knowledge and cunning, 
and with their everywhere present influence over mind, instinct 

‘and passion. They are taught how to inflict diseases and to 
heal them, to discover things which are concealed from those 
who are merely human, to manufacture implements of war, and 
infuse into them the missive power, the tonwan of the divini- 
ties, and to perform all sorts of wonders. This process of in- 
spiration is termed, Zahkoo wahkan ehahmnahpe, dreaming 
of the gods. 

Thus qualified for his mission, this germ of the future medicine- 
man is again committed to the direction of the winds of heaven, 
and rides forth on their wings in silent majesty. From this fa- 
vored position, he surveys the condition of men, and deliberately 
selecting a place in which to exhibit himself to mortals, humbly 
enters the body of an unborn infant, and in due time, thus 
concealed, effects his entrance into this world, to serve the 
mysterious purposes for which the demons have designed him. 
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It may not be out of place, here, to remark, that when one 
of these wahkan men dies, he returns to the abode of his god, 
and receives a new inspiration. Heis thus qualified fora se- 
cond incarnation, and to serve another generation of men, in 
some other partof our world. Yn this manner they pass through 
four incarnations, and then retire to their primitive nothing- 
ness.* 

Now, as we proceed we shall see what use these characters make 
of their assumed superhuman powers, and what their people think 
of them. It has been well said that it is with the human mind and 
heart, as with plants which draw from the surrounding soil, 
only that which is congenial to their nature, and essential to their 
growth. This assertion appears to be very truthful. The pure 
mind and clean heart, even in the midst of heathenism, will draw 
an abundance of support and nutriment, and grow up more and 
more into the love and likeness of the intelligent and holy di- 
vinity, while in the same surroundings, the savage mind and 
heart will become more and more savage, until it will ripen 
into a horrid demon. Blind credulity, and disgusting super- 
stition, are twin daughters of ignorance, and no absurdity is 
too great, or too clearly foolish to be heartily received by an 
ignorant savage, when cunningly presented to his mind and 
heart. These medicine-men are such, generally, as are born 
with an uncommon share of shrewdness and impudence, and 
they combine whatever of talent they possess, for the benefit 
of the craft. While this is the case, the blind savage generally 
feels that he is in a world of mysteries, whether he has thoughts 
or not, and is oppressed with a consciousness that while all 
around him is beyond his control, and he comprehends nothing, 
he is constantly exposed to all evil. The very earth on which 
he treads teems with life incomprehensible. It is wahkan, and 
excites, by turns, all his superstitious hopes and fears, thrilling 
him with such joy as a savage can feel, or chilling him with tor- 
menting anxiety and dread. The vegetable covering of the 
earth, the forests, the streams, the lakes, the springs, the hills, 
the vales, are to him all full of awful mystery. He looks up 
to the sun, the moon and the stars, and sees so many gods and 


* These characters are believed, also, to appear often in the form of beasts, 
such as the wolf, the bear, buffalo, &c 
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goddesses gazing down upon him in silent dreadfulness. <A 
thousand queries concerning these matters arise in his mind, 
but he hears no response except that a dreadful thrill runs 
through him, and with his hand on his mouth, he involuntarily 
exclaims, Wahkan! ahtay onshemahdah! We extends his 
propitiatory pipe in every direction, and lifting up his voice, 
weeps—chaykeyahs. When he enters upon the chase, to which 
stern necessity drives him for subsistence, the beast which he 
pursues to-day, shuns his approach, perhaps, apparently with 
the ability of an intelligent being, the art of a god, and to- 
morrow, seems to be completely destitute of even brutal in- 
stinct, and has no ability to escape. Again he lays his hand 
upon his mouth, and wonders, while all the sentiments of his 
soul respond, Wahkan do! and he promptly pays his religious 
devotions to the spirit of the beast whose body lies dead at his 
feet, on which himself and family will feast at night. He sees 
at one time, a strong and active hunter and warrior, instantly 
seized with pain, and in a few hours expire in awful agony, and 
at another time, another waste away almost imperceptibly, 
Without pain, through long years, and then die in utter stu- 
pidity, and again, amazed, he wails out the deep sentiments of 
his soul, and echo rolls back in wild notes on the night breeze, 
“Wahkan do!” and in sullen silence, he resolves to offer the 
costly sacrifice of the medicine dance to the Oanktayhe, and to 
the souls of the dead. He still again sees one prostrated with 
racking pain in an instant, who suffers without mitigation fora 
time, and then almost as suddenly, eased and restored to his 
former health and vigor, while another drops, unnotified into 
the arms of death, and there is no apparent cause. Pains, 
often excruciating, on one part of his own body, at the next 
moment with the rapidity of thought, leap to another part, and 
then, perhaps, as suddenly vanish altogether, and his supersti- 
tious feelings vent themselves in a wild chant to the gods, and 
in the vapor-bath, it may be, he presents his body a living 
sacrifice to the Zahkoo shkan-shkan, or hangs himself sacredly 
to the elevated pole, in honor of the Wahkenyan, god of thun- 
der, or of the sun, as the medicine man may direct. 

We may sneer at such silliness, and say that it is all 
pretence, but all these and ten thousand other occurrences like 
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them, are to the savage practical realities, and in the midst of 
them—under them—he is born and reared, and his character 
isformed. As, therefore, the tinder is susceptible of ignition, 
so the savage mind is ready for deception, and hails with joy 
one who claims to comprehend and control these mysteries, ex- 
plain these occurrences, and successfully contend with all these 
intolerable evils; it waits for the wahkan man just as a suffer- 
ing, dying son of misery, waits for relief. 

To establish their claims to inspiration, these men and women 
artfully lay hold of all that is strange and mysterious, and, if 
possible, turn it to their advantage. ‘To do this is the one ob- 
ject and effort of their lives. It is their study, day and night, 
in all circumstances, at all times, and on all occasions. ‘They 
follow it as Death follows his victim, never turning or slacken- 
ing their pace. For this they use all means which are at their 
command, in season and out of season, like an earnest and un- 
principled aspirant for political office. They live and die for 
this. All are not, of course, equally successful; but all try, 
and do what they can to accomplish their object. 

They assume familiarity with whatever astonishes other peo- 
ple, with a degree of self-complacency, and an air of impudence 
and assurance, which, at the beginning, strike their people with 
amazement. They foretell future events with a degree of ac- 
curacy, or of ambiguity, sufficient for their purpose; those at 
one village affect to be familiar with what is transpiring at an- 
other village leagues distant; persons who are almost reduced 
to skeletons by wasting disease, are sometimes, in a day or two, 
restored to ease and health, apparently by their supernatural 
agency, and without the use of any natural means. When 
game is scarce, and the chase is unfruitful, when famine pinches 
the helpless infant, and its disconsolate mother, and even the 
proud hunter sits over his lodge fire, in silent gloom, relief 
often comes suddenly, in an unlooked-for, and even improbable 
manner, apparently through the influence of these demi-gods ; 
or if their efforts to obtain relief are not successful, and the 
suffering is protracted, their want of success is attributed to 
the unexpiated sins of the people. By the mental illumination 
of the wahkan fires, obtained by the almost superhuman watch- 
ings, fastings, self-tortures, and efforts of these men, the posi- 
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tion and movements of an enemy are discovered, which is 
triumphantly proved when the little band of murderers return 
to the village bearing the bloody scalp, torn by them from a 
surprised and fallen foe. When occasion requires, they ap- 
pear to calm the tempest, or to raise the storm, to converse 
with the thunder and the lightning as with a familiar friend 
and equal; and if one of them is killed by the electric fluid, as 
sometimes happens, it only proves to the living the truth of 
all he taught them concerning the gods of thunder, and that 
they killed him for his sin against themselves. 

These men are not only in intimate and constant communion 
with the superior gods who are out of them, but they also have 
inferior gods dwelling zn them, to satisfy whose cravings they 
frequently, with great parade, and in the most public manner, 
tear off with their teeth, and eat the raw, quivering, and bleed- 
ing flesh of newly-slaughtered animals, like starving beasts or 
birds of prey, thus devouring parts of dogs and fish entire, not 
excepting bones and scales; and we have been told that with 
apparent zest, they quaff human blood, which we believe to be 
true. They can eat raw, the heart of a murdered foe. 

By the performance of thousands and tens of thousands of 
wonders, like those we have specified, these pretenders triumph- 
antly substantiate their claims to divine inspiration, and they 
are fully believed to be the great power of the gods. If some 
are thought to be mere pretenders, this fact only turns to the 
‘ advantage of those who, being more shrewd and wary, are 
successful. 

We have never known an individual among,the savages with 
whom we were acquainted, who did not yield full credence to 
some of these god-men and god-women, except when their con- 
fidence in them had been destroyed by the introduction of the 
doctrines of the Christian religion among them. Such excep- 
tions, at the present time, are numerous. 

These wahkan qualities fit those who possess them, to act in 
any capacity, and in any emergency. 


THE PRIEST. 


As a priest, with all the assurance of an eye-witness, of an 
equal, of long and intimate communion with them, he bears tes- 
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timony for the divinities. He gives a minute and full descrip- 
tion of their physical appearance, their dwelling-place, and 
their attendants. He reveals their abilities, their dispositions, 
and their employments, as one who has been there and lived 
with them on terms of equality. He dictates prayers and 
chants, institutes dances, fasts, feasts, and sacrifices; defines 
sin and its opposite, and their consequences, and imposes upon 
the people a system of demonism and superstition, to suit their 
depraved tastes, and vile passions, and caprices, and circum- 
stances, and interests, as savages, with an air of authority and 
subtle cunning, which does seem to be almost super-human—a 
system so artful, so well adapted to their character, condition, 
and felt wants; so congenial to them, that it weaves into them, 
enters the body, soul, and spirit, and becomes a part of them, 
insuring their most obsequious submission to its demands. Sin 
consists in a want of conformity to, or transgression of, the ar- 
bitrary rules of the priest—the wahkan man—or a want of re- 
spect for his person and occupation; and the rewards and pu- 
nishments are of such a nature that there is no danger that 
they will not be understood and appreciated. In the capacity 
of a priest, the influence of these characters is so complete and 
universal, that scarce an individual among their people can be 
found, who is not a servile religionist. All are trained to tt 
with all diligence from their énfancy. Muchas the savage loves 
ease and self-indulgence, we have known numerous instances 
where they cheerfully submitted themselves to almost any pri- 
vation, discomfort, and toil, for days and weeks, and even 
months together, in order to. obtain the necessary provisions 
for a sacrifice, which the priest assured them the gods de- 
manded; and if they failed, they fully believed that the penalty 
would be the infliction of any one or of all the evils to which 
an Indian is subject. We will specify one instance. A man 
made a trip on foot, from the ‘ Little Rapids,” on the Minne- 
sota river, to Big Stone Lake, and brought on his back a pack 
of jerked buffalo meat, weighing probably sixty or seventy 
pounds, a distance of about two hundred miles, to be used in 
the Medicine dance, a sacrifice to the Oanktayhe, and to the 
souls of the dead. We travelled in company with him a part of 
the way, and knew that, weary and hungry as he was, his only 
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resting-place was the bare earth, and his only food was that 
which he picked up along the wilderness way, or begged of such 
travellers as he chanced to meet with; yet he plodded on, taci- 
turn and patient as a mule, for the priest had told him that it 
was the will of the Tahkoo wahkan. They will do and suffer 
anything that they can do and suffer, right or wrong, to com- 
ply with the arbitrary and capricious requisitions of the priest. 


THE WAR PROPHET. 

But the medicine-man, as a war leader, is not less necessary 
than as a priest. Every Dahkotah man, sixteen years old and 
upwards, is a soldier, and is formally enlisted into his service. 
From him he receives the spear and tomahawk, carefully con- 
structed after a model furnished from the armory of the gods, 
painted after divine prescriptions, and charged with the spirit 
and power—tonwan—of the divinities. From him, also, he re- 
ceives those paints which serve as an armature for the body. 
To obtain these necessary articles from the Mday-tah-hoon-kah, 
—for that is what the war leader is called—the proud applicant 
is required to abase himself, and for a time become his servant, 
while he goes through with a tedious series of painful and ex- 
hausting performances, which are necessary on his part, to pre- 
pare him for so important a service. These performances con- 
sist chiefly of vapour baths, fastings, chants, prayers, and 
nightly watchings. The spear and tomahawk being prepared, 
and thus duly consecrated and rendered wahkan, the person 
who is to receive them, with a most piteous wail, reverently 
approaches the Mday-tah-hoon-kah, and imploringly presents to 
him the pipe of prayer, as toa god. This done, he lays his 
trembling hand upon the sacred head of his master, and sobs 
out his desires, in substance as follows:—‘ Pity thou one who 
is poor and helpless, a woman, and confer on me the ability to 
perform manly deeds.” The prophet then, with the bearing of 
a god, presents to him the weapons desired, saying:—‘‘ Go 
thou, and test the swing of this tomahawk, and the thrust of 
this spear; but when in triumph thou shalt return a man, for- 
get not thy vows to the Tahkoo-wahkan.” In this manner 
every young man is enlisted into the service of the medicine- 
man, as a war prophet, and enlisted for life. The weapons in 
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question are preserved by the Dahkotah warrior as sacredly as 
was the holy ark of the covenant by the religious Hebgpw of 
ancient times. They are carefully wrapped in cloth, together 
with sacred plumes and pigments, and are laid outside of the 
lodge, in fair weather, every day, and may never be touched 
by an adult female. 

Every warrior feels that his success, both on the battle-field 
and in the chase, depends entirely, upon the strictness, prompt- 
ness, and constancy with which he adheres to the rules which 
are imposed upon him by this wabkan warrior. The armour 
feast is of almost daily occurrence, when the fruits of the chase 
are sufficient to support it; on which occasion these implements 
of savage murder are reverently unwrapped and exhibited, and 
perfumed with the smoke of burning incense around the smoking 
sacrifice. 

Thus the influence of the medicine-man as a murderer, per- 
meates the whole community, and it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate it. Those who are led by him will be murderers; and 
those who are thus bound to him will be led by him, unless they 
renounce their religion. Retaining their religion, they must 
of necessity be a nation of murderers. he Indian, if he can, 
will kill his hereditary foe, as long as he is a pagan. ‘The fa- 
vour of the gods, and even his very manhood, depends upon it. 
They are not men till they have killed a foe. ‘Till they do 
this, they may be insulted and abused in the most outrageous 
manner. I have known young men to be forced to put on the 
female dress, and thus exhibit themselves in the public dance 
as women, because they had not killed a foe. This is why the 
Indian will murder those of another tribe, if he can. 


THE DOCTOR. 


In the capacity of a doctor, Wahpeyah, the influence of these 
characters has scarcely any limits. He is as much revered, 
perhaps, as the superior gods themselves. The subordinate 
gods dwell in them, and confer on them the power to suck out 
disease from the human body, and to charm or drive away the 
gods who inflict diseases, by the music, or by the horrid ugli- 
ness of their chants. If these persons are long without prac- 
tice, it is said that they suffer much inconvenience from the 
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restlessness of the gods within them. This is the reason why 
they sometimes drink human blood, as has been already men- 
tioned. 

When one of these Wahpeyah has been respectfully called to 
minister to the relief of a poor sufferer, he has the patient laid 
on a blanket, on the ground, in a lodge vacated for the pur- 
pose, with the body chiefly naked. He also lays off his own 
clothes, except the middle cloth. After chants and prayers, 
the rattling of the sacred shell, and numerous other ceremo- 
nies, and uttering a variety of unearthly sounds, with an air 
and attitude of self-conceit and impudence which only a devil 
could inspire, he mutters out the following, or something like 
it:—“ The gods told me, that having this, I might approach 
the bones of a dead man even, and that they should live.”’ 
Tahkoo hoohahyah wankah ashtah, day yoohah ane day chen- 
han, nahzheen yahkeyay ktah chay, Tahkoo wahkan amak 
keyah chay. He then drops upon his knees by the side of the 
patient, and applying his mouth to the part of the body imme- 
diately over the seat of the disease, he sucks with the energy 
of a demon, at the same time rattling the shell with the utmost 
violence. In this manner, the god which is in the doctor, draws 
the disease from the poor sufferer. After thus applying him- 
self for a considerable time, like a beast in a rage, he suddenly 
starts to his feet in apparent agony. He utters dreadful 
sounds and groans, which can be distinctly heard for a mile or 
' more, violently strikes his side with his hand, and the earth 
with his feet, twisting the whole body into the most hideous 
contortions. A stranger might be excused, even if he were to 
mistake him for an incarnate devil, just let loose from the in- 
fernal pit, in hot pursuit of some devoted victim, instead of a 
tender and skilful physician, ministering to the necessities of a 
poor, weak, suffering mortal. We have sometimes thought that 
the ancient prophet of God was inspired with a sight of one of 
these jugglers, ministering to the sick, when he penned that 
significant passage, ‘‘ Zhe tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel.” But we are digressing. When the disease is thus vio- 
lently extracted from the patient, placing his mouth in a dish 
of water, which the doctor has now grasped with his left hand, 
he proceeds, with a most disgusting sing-song bubbling, to a 
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posit the disease in the dish, keeping time with his sacred 
rattle, which he still shakes violently. ‘This operation is con- 
tinued, with brief intervals for smoking, for hours, and some- 
times day after day, and night after night, if the occasion re- 
quires it. By such means the sick one is always relieved of 
several dishfuls of disease, to the astonishment and gratifica- 
tion of all who are interested in the recovery of the sufferer. 
But besides the temporary relief thus imparted, the sin is dis- 
covered which is the cause of all the difficulty, and also the 
particular god who has been offended. An image of the god is 
then made by the practitioner, which is hung upon a pole, and 
shot by two, three, or four persons in quick succession, and 
falls to the ground. Now the demon which is in the doctor 
leaps out at his mouth, falls on the spirit of the image, and 
kills it, and the sick person begins rapidly to amend, or at least, 
he will try hard to recover. Sometimes the operator finds, af- 
ter repeated trials, that he is unable to cope with the wahkan 
who inflicts the disease; and unless some other wahpeyah can 
be found of greater powers, the patient is left to die. These 
men and women are wahkan to a degree corresponding to the 
strength of the gods by whom they are respectively inspired. 
It is believed that there are those who can vanquish any foe to 
health till the superior gods order otherwise, but it is difficult 
to obtain their aid. For if they are not duly respected at all 
times, and on all occasions, and in all their relations, and well 
remunerated for their services 7 advance, they may let the 
sufferers die without exerting their powers, or perform their 
work deceitfully. This is a necessary provision of their sys- 
tem, as it affords ample room to account satisfactorily for all 
failures. ) 

It is believed, not only that the persons in question can cure 
diseases, but that they can also inflict them at their pleasure, 
on any person who may dare to offend them. It only requires 
a purpose on their part. The disease of the lungs, from which 
these people suffer much, and which often terminates fatally, it 
is believed, is inflicted by the wahkan men. They are feared, 
if possible, more than the gods themselves, for they are present 
in the camp, and in the lodge. If one is sick, he will give all 
that he possesses, and all that he can obtain on credit, to secure 
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the services of one of these doctors, and will promptly give a 
horse, in advance, for a single performance, such as has been 
described. The instances which have come under our own ob- 
servation, where families have sacrificed, on these pretenders, 
all that they had, when one of their number was sick, may be 
counted by hundreds; and to be abandoned by them, is felt to 
be a most dire calamity. Parents are as careful to train their 
children to respect and revere these wahkan characters, as 
was an early Puritan to inspire his children with reverence for 
the divine institutions of Christianity. They are respected. 
They sit in the highest seats, and have the best of every thing. 
If there are impostors among them, this fact only enhances 
the importance of such as are believed to be true. 

When the Dahkotah pagans occupied the sites where now 
stand the towns of Winona, Red Wing, St. Paul, Shakopee, 
Louisville, and St. Peter’s, bands which contained from two 
to six hundred souls each, there were from five to twenty-five 
of these wahkan men and women in each of the little bands, 
who, as doctors, had a fair reputation, and considerable pro- 
fessional practice. Twenty-six years ago, we do not believe 
that an individual Dahkotah could have been found among 
them who did not believe with his heart, that these jugglers, 
sorcerers, these human demons, could heal diseases, if they 
would, without the help of either vegetable or mineral medi- 
cines—heal them by means of their wahkan performances; and 
they were patronized in the families of some Kuropeans who 
were dwelling among the Indians for purposes of commerce. 

These medicine-men and women exerted, and still exert, and 
as long as they exist, will exert an influence, in their various 
official capacities, which is absolute, and which pervades Dahko- 
tah society—an influence which controls all their affairs, so far 
as it is possible for it to be carried, and which bears with all 
its force on every individual among them, to crush him down 
still deeper and deeper in ignorance, superstition, degradation, 
and misery, of body, soul, and spirit, and force him into un- 
reserved submission to their mandates, except as individuals 
have been wrenched from the grasp of this hateful despotism 
by the light and power of gospel truth, which has been pub- 
lished among them, in spite of the medicine-men, who have un- 
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flinchingly opposed every inch of the way. To accomplish 
their object, and hold on to their victims, these wahkan pre- 
tenders—these Dahkotah Brahmins—have not hesitated, and do 
not now hesitate, and they never will’hesitate, to make use of 
the most unmitigated falsehood, and the foulest slander, to 
spoil the reputation and influence of those who would instruct 
the people, and to render them odious in their eyes. They 
often go as far to injure them, both in person and property, 
as they can or dare go. 

To oppose and prevent the acquisition of knowledge, by 
those of their people who evince a desire to learn, they exer- 
cise the most constant and despotic vigilance over them, to 
keep them away from their teachers, by both day and night. 
They will cause the moccasins of little boys to be hid, so that 
if they w7ll go to school, they shall go barefoot, which we have 
known them to do in the cold of the Minnesota winter; they 
will heap upon them threats and abuse of all kinds, without 
measure. If some will still learn, they take particular pains 
to improve every opportunity, and even to create opportunities 
to traduce, and insult, and injure them; they will hold them up 
to scorn and derision before the public, whenever it can be 
done; they will thrust them out of society; they will sneer at, 
slander, and taunt them, without seruple and without stint; they 
encourage others to insult them, and to trample on their rights, 

and honour those most who most abuse them, so that they are 
like helpless lambs among a pack of hungry dogs, or wolves. 
They often exclude them from participating, to the extent of 
their rights, in the distribution of such annuity goods and pro- 
visions as are furnished them by our government, and which 
belong to one as much as to another, and the oppressed have 
none who can effectually help them. We have known an in- 
stance where these men, or their tools, entered the room where 
children were collected by their missionary for religious in- 
struction, and have driven them out, when the terrified chil- 
dren would scatter and flee like a brood of chickens when a hun- 
gry hawk pounces on them. We knew one female—a mother— 
who was beaten by her husband, at one time with a club, and 
at another time with a hatchet, till she was unable to walk for 
several days, because she would observe the Christian Sabbath, 
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and would meet on that day with those who worshipped the 
God of the Bible. He finally left her, slandered and traduced 
her, inhumanly disowning his own son, to injure her character. 
That mother is now, we trust, in heaven, and her orphan son 
is living in a Christian family in our own parish, and is one of 
the most intelligent of the children of our Sabbath-school; but 
his father now owns him, and has for years been making every 
effort to carry him back into his own family, because, chiefly, 
if he had him, he could draw on his account from their annuity 
Fund ten dollars a year! We knew a young man in Blooming- 
ton township, who had a charge of shot fired into his body, 
because he would learn to read, in spite of less violent opposi- 
tion. We are now well acquainted with several young men, 
who could once read well in the New Testament Scriptures 
in their own tongue, and who have long since abandoned their 
books altogether, and probably nearly or quite forgotten how 
to read, because, they said, they could not bear the abuse, and 
insults, and sneers, and jibes, and scorn, which they were 
obliged to receive, at all times, in all places, and on all occa- 
sions. 

If any have learned to revere the day of the Christian Sab- 
bath, as many have done, these men and women are very par- 
ticular to discommode and vex them, to insult and insnare them; 
to oblige them, if possible, to violate the principles of their new 
religion, and the dictates of their enlightened and emancipated 
consciences; and for this they have peculiar facilities, on ac- 
count of their community of interests, and gregarious habits, 
of which there is not time to speak particularly. If one of the 
followers of the religion of Jesus Christ is afflicted, either in 
his person or in his relations, or if one dies, all means are used 
that can be invented by their enemies, and these enemies of 
all righteousness, to make the impression on the community, 
and especially on the young, that the gods directly, or by the 
agency of these wahkan men, have afflicted or killed them; and 
that none of them can change their religion, except at the peril 
of comfort and of life. 

These are some of the ways which these leaders of pagan- 
ism adopt to keep the people in ignorance; and the things spe- 
cified will give some idea, faint though it be, of the spiritual 
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condition of pagans. The craft is in danger, and these ser- 
vants of the devil are determined to save it. To carry out 
their determination, is the best service that they can render 
to demons and to demonism; and the Dest service that the 
friends of Christ can render him, is to oppose them. 

But these characters are not contented to use such means 
and influences as they have within themselves; they drag into 
their service whatever they can lay hold of out of themselves. 
It would astonish the Christian world if they could see to what 
an extent commercial interests have, in years past, been yoked 
into the service of these crafty despots of darkness, and by 
their management made to rivet the chains of ignorance, bar- 
barism, and superstition. ven the mighty influence of the 
United States government has often been made to tell on these 
infernal interests to such a degree as to make the heart of a 
Christian philanthropist bleed. We will give but a single in- 
stance. 

At their instigation, and after years of cunning and toil, 
one chief, or head man of one of the bands, a chief of long 
standing, and of more than ordinary ability, for no other crime 
than that of committing himself openly in favour of education, 
and of the introduction of Christian doctrines among his peo- 
ple, was shamefully deposed from office; and another, of much 
less than common abilities, was exalted to his place, for very 
little, if any other reason, than because he was an open and 
determined enemy of education, and of the Christian religion, 
and was warmly devoted to the service of the medicine men. 
It is not probable that the honourable agents of our govern- 
ment meant so; but they did it, and thus gave their official in- 
fluence to promote the triumph of these servants of darkness 
over the introduction of light among their deluded followers. 
It was so understood by the Indians. The priesthood felt that 
they had obtained a victory, and that the strong arm of the 
President of the United States was with them. 

Now, if the inspired writings did not positively assert that 
pagan priests are priests for devils, as it is asserted of those 
who were ordained priests by Jeroboam; if they did not assert 
that what pagans sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to 
God, and that they know not God, still facts which have been 
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gathered in relation to other pagan nations, by travellers, by 
seamen, by military and civil officers, by men of commercial 
enterprise, by philosophers, by missionaries from all Christian 
nations, and from almost every Christian denomination—facts 
gathered from every other country, and from the islands of the 
sea, show conclusively that the description which has been 
given of the Dahkotahs, so far as it goes, is substantially true 
of them all. These facts are familiar to all who interest them- 
selves in such matters, and there is no occasion to detail them 
here. 

The hundreds of millions of India, of Burmah, of China, 
of Japan, of the numerous tribes of Africa, and of the islands 
scattered through oceans and seas, are bound hand and foot 
by the wahkan men of these nations, and are ruled by them as 
with a rod of iron. So far as it can be done by them, these 
priests of demons have shut against these millions of our fellow- 
men every door of hope to escape from their bondage. They 
have not only bound them with chains, but they have wound 
their chains around them—around each individual of their vic- 
tims—chains of ignorance, and superstition, and fear, and lies, 
and sin, from head to foot, and riveted them at every turn. 
They have not simply shut against them every door of hope, 
but they have bolted and barred the doors, and then put out 
the eyes of their prisoners, as the Philistines did those of Sam- 
son, and stationed sentinels to watch them—sentinels who never 
sleep, and who are never careless—and there they grind in the 
great prison of paganism. Witness the scenes enacted in Ma- 
dagascar, in India, and in Syria. Witness the Brahmin and 
his Veda. Witness the offer of a pecuniary reward for the de- 
tection of a Christian in Japan, of two hundred years’ stand- 
ing, and the one hundred families of watchers in the city of 
Yeddo, who are supported for this particular purpose at the 
public expense. Witness the wahkan man of the Dahkotah. 

The darkness of death has settled down upon the nations. 
‘Darkness covers the earth, and gross darkness the people.” 
The whole creation groans under the despotic rule of the mi- 
nisters, of the innumerable millions, of the hideous and horrid 
monsters, which are the creation of the inflamed and bedevilled 
imaginations of these wahkan men—monsters “ which are called 
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gods, and worshipped.”’ The heart sickens at the sight. Are 
these wretched nations well enough without the gospel; and 
will zealous devotion to these systems of_falsehood and super- 
stition raise men to purity, to heaven, and to God? Not while 
it stands written that God is holy. Not while the truth re- 
mains that God has purposed to make a distinction, and an 
eternal separation between truth and lies—between good and 
evil. Not while it remains true that “ dogs, and sorcerers, and 
whoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie,” shall not enter in through the gates 
into the city. Not while it stands written in the sacred Book, 
“The heathen shall be turned into hell, and all the nations 
that forget God.”’ The nations are lost. They are dead. 
There are no remains of life in them. Let not that man flatter 
himself that he is like Christ, who can look upon them with in- 
difference, and “‘pass by on the other side.” 

Is thereno hope? Must the Church of Jesus Christ give up 
in despair, and cease her efforts to strike off their hellish chains, 
and emancipate the dying millions, and redeem them to God? 
Can the Christian world do no more than to sit down in sad- 
ness, like the Jews by the rivers of Babylon, and weep? Even 
this would be something. Oh, that the Christian world could 
once weep !—that Christians could weep tears of pity, and ten- 
derness, and love, over these lost souls, in sympathy with their 
Master, who wept over the wretched citizens of ancient Jeru- 
salem! Merciful Jesus! forgive our stupidity, our ingratitude, 
our unbelief! Pour down from heaven, upon all thy people, 
thy softening influence, and baptize them with thy Spirit! 
Breathe into them the breath of benevolent life, that they may 
enter into sympathy with thee, and with that cause for which 
thou didst pray, and suffer, and bleed! 

What was it that rose to heaven, touched the pity of God, 
and brought Jesus down to the earth, and to the cross? Was 
it the hopeful condition, and upward tendency of man? No. 
It was the wretchedness, and spiritual slavery, and helpless, 
hopeless misery, of a world lying in wickedness, and led eap- 
tive by the devil at his will. 

He determined to save. Did he over-estimate his ability? 
Was he rash in his purpose, and did he plan to be disappointed? 
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He came to destroy the works of the devil, and he will do it, 
and deliver the prey from between the teeth of the spoiler. 
He will fully accomplish his purpose, and do it by human 
agency, and by means of the gospel. There 7s power in the 
gospel. ‘It is the power of God unto salvation, to every one 
that believeth.” Jesus will breathe into his people his own 
sentiments, just agy God at first breathed into man the breath 
of life, and they will become living Christians. Christ will 
live in them, as he did in Paul, and they will preach delive- 
rance to the captives, to the ends of the earth. The gospel 
will certainly accomplish that whereunto it is sent, and demons 
will fall down before it, and be broken as Dagon’s head was 
broken off when he fell down before the ark of the God of 
Israel. Jesus shall see of the travail of his soul, and be satis- 
fied. This is as certain as it is that Jesus lived and died in 
Judea. Men, constrained by his love, and moved with com- 
passion for the stripped and wounded, will pick them up, and 
carry them to the inn, and take care of them, even at a sacri- 
fice of ease, and honour, and wealth. They will go every where, 
and tell sinners that Jesus died for them—tell them with ten- 
derness, with humility, with tears, with longing desire, and with 
godly sincerity, that He is able and ready to save the chief 
of them; and sinners will listen, and look to Jesus, for God will 
open and turn their hearts, as he did the heart of the seller of 
purple, in the city of Thyatira. 

We infer from what God has done, what he will do. The 
gospel provisions have been made, and they are adequate to 
meet the necessities of man. The energy of God is in them. 
The gospel had power to save the very betrayers and murderers 
of Jesus, three thousand at a time. it had power with Saul 
of Tarsus. It had power to save the fornicators, the idolaters, 
the adulterers, the effeminate, the abusers of themselves with 
mankind, the thieves, the covetous, the drunkards, the revilers, 
the extortioners, of the dissolute city of Corinth. It had power 
with the proud Pantheists of Athens and of Rome. It had 
power to save the savage hordes of Northern Europe, and even 
the Druids of ancient Britain, Witness the power of the gos- 
pel among ws, in England and Germany, in France, in Sweden, 
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in Ireland and Scotland, in the Sandwich Islands, in Madagas- 
car, in Ceylon, in India, among the Indian tribes of our own 
country—the Senecas, the Cherokees, the Choctaws, and even 
the Dahkotahs. God will not stop at half-way. He will end 
triumphantly and gloriously, what he has so graciously begun 
to do. It is not like God to begin to build, and not be able to 
finish. Ile will finish his work, and finish it quicker, perhaps, 
than we anticipate. A short work will the Lord make in the 
earth. He has promised to do this work, by the agency of his 
people, and he will be with them till the end, and give them 
success. He will cast down the devil suddenly, as the light- 
ning falls from heaven, and break his kingdom to shivers. He 
has promised to do it; and what he has promised, he is able 
also to perform. He has commanded it, and his command will 
be obeyed, for his word is with power. ‘The disciples of Jesus 
will go into all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture. The power of the gospel will ‘deft the world.” It will 
lift the nations of pagans up from the deep darkness, from the 
grinding despotism, from the loathsome pollution of devils, and 
of demon worship into the light, and liberty, and purity of the 
Christian religion. 

What has been said concerning the character of Paganism, 
impresses upon us the thought, that the work which Jesus has 
given his people to do is a great work. We are not called to 
patch the old garment with new cloth—to reform and correct 
the institutions of demonism—to lop off some of its branches 
and graft in their place scions from the tree of life. This pro- 
cess has been already sufficiently tested. We are to destroy 
the old garment of filthy rags, of folly and hatred, and spiri- 
tual insanity, and clothe the naked with the garments of wis- 
dom, and love, and of a sound mind—garments new and white 
—to overturn, and dash in pieces, and utterly destroy, all these 
pagan institutions, which are strong by the growth of thousands 
of years in a rich soil, and which have taken fast hold of six 
hundred millions of our fellow-creatures, and woven themselves 
into their very texture, and to establish Christian institutions 
in their place—to tear up, root and branch, this tree, the fruit 
of which has filled the world with pollution, confusion, and 
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death, generation after generation, and age after age, from 
one end of the earth to the other, and plant in its room the 
tree of life; the fruit of which, whosoever eats, shall live for 
ever. We are called to attack, seize, and subvert the kingdom 
of Polytheism, and Pantheism, and Demonism, and Wahkanism, 
and to establish all over the world and in the islands of the 
sea, the kingdom of Jesus—the kingdom of a God of light, and 
purity, and wisdom, and love, and power, and eternity. The 
struggle is, and will be deadly. There will be no bending, no 
submission, but a dashing to pieces ‘like a potter’s vessel.” It 
will be victory or extermination. Paganism will hold its sway 
over its victims with a terrible firmness of purpose, till it is ac- 
tually trampled in the dust; and will die clutching them with 
the grip of despair and death. The strife between Jesus and 
that old serpent, which is called the devil, is real and deter- 
mined on one hand, and malignant and desperate on the other. 
It involves the eternal well-being, or the eternal ill-being of un- 
numbered millions of immortal souls, All that can be done, 
will be done to oppose the spread of the religion of Jesus in its 
purity everywhere, and the great Apollyon, the angel of the 
bottomless pit, will bring into requisition all his resources. 
He will meet the soldiers of Jesus in ten thousand varied forms 
with craftiness and energy of purpose, which nothing less than 
the skill and power of the mighty Captain of our host can effec- 
tually oppose.- He will array against them not only flesh and 
bluod—mortals like themselves—but principalities and powers, 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, and spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places. This strife will shake terribly the nations, 
and test the nerves—try the souls of men. It is already be- 
gun, and is every day waxing hotter. The soldiers of Jesus 
have need to gird on the whole armor of God, and to stand fast. 
Who does not see, who does not feel, that this is a great work, 
and the work that God has given us to do? 

Another thought moves our souls, and we exclaim with Paul: 
“Who is sufficient for these things?’ Who is sufficient? Who 
is quite ready to enlist, and struggle on until he is released by 
victory or by death? He who has faith in God like Noah, who 
could toil a hundred and twenty-five years to build a ship on 
dry land; or, like Abraham, who could go, and go anywhere, 
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not knowing whither he went. He who can toil on heartily 
amidst opposition, and sneers, and jibes, and abuse, even though 
he is not permitted to see the results which he desires to see, 
simply because it is God's will that he should toil. He who has 
faith in God’s word, and is confident that it is mighty through 
God, to the pulling down of strong holds, and to cause even 
devils to tremble—who can discard all other means of aggres- 
sion or of defence, as David did the armor and sword of Saul, 
and in the simplicity of his piety, preferred the five smooth 
stones from the brook. He whose heart is humble, who feels 
his own spiritual poverty, and is full of simplicity and of godly 
sincerity, and whose conscience is clear. He whose whole soul 
is thrown into the service of Jesus, and whose tenacity of pur- 
pose will cling to that service, in all circumstances, as unyield- 
ing as eternal truth itself. He who is conscious that he is in 
Christ, and Christ in him, and in whose heart dwells the ten- 
derness which can bear to be imposed upon, insulted, slandered, 
detested, and be tender still; and who, like Jesus, can pray 
with all the earnestness of his soul, for those whom he knows 
to be his bitter and determined enemies, and to deny himself 
ease, to work for their good; who can be stoned and whipped 
like Paul, or spit upon and murdered like Jesus, and be tender 
still. He whose spirit burns and heaves with love to Jesus, his 
word, his institutions, his people, and trembles with true com- 
passion for sinners—love which can suffer long and be kind 
—love like that described by Paul, and exemplified by the life 
of the hated Galilean. He is sufficient for these things. He 
may venture to be a missionary, and go like Jonathan into the 
camp of the enemy, and nothing shall by any means hurt him. 
Jesus 7s in him. One such will chase a thousand, and two put 
ten thousand to flight. His person and weapons may appear 
as contemptible as David and his sling did in the eyes of Go- 
liath of Gath, or as the barley cake in the dream of the Midian- 
ite, but God is with him, and he need not fear. May God call 
such men into his church, and send them into all the world, and 
en the kingdom of Jesus will triumph! 
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LAURENTIUS VALLA. 


Laurentii Valle Opera. Basilece apud Henrichum Petrum.  Mense 
Augusto. Anno M. D. XLII. 


Plurum itaque studiost debebunt Laurentio. Such is the 
language in which, on behalf of scholars, Wrasmus acknowledges 
their debt to a man whose talents, taste, learning and charac- 
ter—save that Valla had nothing of the timidity of his eulogist 
—were not dissimilar to his own. The critical judgments of 
posterity must not only endorse the obligation, but enlarge its 
measure. Not only the scholar, but the whole after-world, 
owes a large debt of gratitude to that man, the influence of 
whose life and writings has now for centuries been felt in that 
new life of the nations, which dates from the great Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. 

Among the causes which prepared the way for the work which 
Luther achieved, not the least important was that revival of 
learning which took place during the period that preceded his 
appearance upon the stage of action. The revived memorics 
of Roman greatness which inspired Rienzi in his futile attempt 
to restore the Republic; the impulse to the more general study 
of the ancient classics derived from the enthusiasm and the 
writings of Petrarch; the recovered treasures of ancient litera- 
ture discovered in the monasteries, or derived from the scholars 
of Constantinople who fled from the invasions of the ‘'urk; the 
liberal encouragement which the Medici at Florence’ extended 
to the cause of learning—all contributed to that awakening of 
intellect, that freedom of thought and investigation which are 
ever the hopeful signs of intellectual and spiritual progress. 
The fifteenth century in Italy, at least, saw new fields of en- 
couragement and honor opened to the ambition of the scholar. 
The name of Petrarch had a European celebrity. Kings and 
princes felt themselves honored by his friendship, and in dis- 
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charging his duties as their ambassador, he seemed to be re- 
garded as the representative of the interests of Christendom— 
cosmopolitan in his views and sympathies. From his time learn- 
ing enjoyed a new respect, as if it had possessed a nobility of 
its own. The Medici prided themselves less on their power and 
wealth than on their patronage of learned men. The discovery 
of a lost manuscript of some distinguished Latin author was ac- 
counted a title to fame and honor scarce inferior to the acqui- 
sition of a principality or a kingdom. Even in the time of the 
Council of Constance, Poggio had shown himself an enthusiast 
in the work, and his success had created him a reputation that 
crossed the British Channel and secured him the patronage of 
one of the foremost bishops of the English Church. His friend 
and brother in the cause of learning, preceded him at Florence 
in the honored post of Chancellor of the Republic. The names 
of Emmanuel Chrysoloras, Politiano, Argyropylus, Beceatelli, 
Pontano, Francesco Filelfo, Niccolo Niccoli, Merula, and others 
who held together with them the rank of distinguished scholars, 
needed no title to render them illustrious. Some of them were 
Secretaries of the Pontiff; some occupied the most important 
political posts—the counsellors and ambassadors of kings and 
princes. Distinguished scholarship secured the highest honors. 

But throughout Europe the general impulse—here so conspi- 
cuous—was strongly felt. Not only at Florence and in other 
parts of Italy, but beyond the Alps the cause of learning found 
new encouragement. It needs but a glance at the several dates 
of many of the most important universities of Hurope to see 
how they group themselves about the commencement and mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century. Almost within the first quarter 
of it, we find the establishment or enlargement of eleven, some 
of them of the highest reputation ; and among them St. Andrew’s, 
in Scotland; Caen, in Normandy; Coimbra, in Portugal; Cra- 
cow, in Poland; Leipsic, in Saxony; Louvain, in Flanders; 
Wurtzburg, in Franconia; and Rostock, in Mecklenberg. The 
significance of these facts cannot be mistaken. No other quar- 
ter century in the history of learning can boast a similar dis- 
tinction with this, which covers the period of the childhood and 
youth of Laurentius Valla. The fall of Constantinople and 
the dispersion of its treasured learning over Western Europe, 
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were contemporaneous with his manhood. The condition of 
Italy with all its scenes of anarchy, intrigues, ambitions, and 
conflicts, was not unfavorable to that intellectual energy which 
stagnates under the immobility of despotism. With these cir- 
cumstances, the successful efforts of his predecessors in the 
cause of learning conspired, tending to direct and develop his 
energies in these fields of effort to which he was attracted by 
his own tastes. 

Laurentius Valla was born somewhere about A. D. 1407.* 
According to his own account he was twenty-four years of age 
previous to the death of Martin V., in 1431. For some years 
antecedent to this event, he had resided at Rome, where his 
“uncle, Melchio Scribanis, was one of the Papal Secretaries, 
Here he enjoyed the society of learned men; and from his 
work De Voluptate, we may presume, highly appreciated the 
privilege of being present at regular meetings where they as- 
sembled for the purpose of discussing questions of literature 
and philosophy. In these he took himself an active part. 
Notwithstanding his youth, he-ventured to dispute even with 
Poggio himself.t Such association with the already veteran 
scholar could scarcely have failed to kindle his enthusiasm and 
excite emulation in the ardor of literary pursuits. From Poggio 
as well as others, he must have received the vivid accounts of 
eye-witnesses in regard to the proceedings of the Council of 
Constance, and. the burning of Huss and Jerome, which took 
place when he was a boy of eight or nine years. With the 
scandals of the great schism which continued up to that time, 
he would of course be familiar, while his nearness to the seat 
of Roman sanctity made him familiar with the secrets of cor- 
ruption hid to the eyes of those who were more distant. It 
was not long before, in the bold freedom with which he ex- 
pressed himself—a freedom natural to an ardent mind trained 
and educated amid such scenes—he gave mortal offence to the 
pride of Poggio, who brooked no rival claimant to the honors 
which he himself enjoyed. The occasion was here given for 
sowing the seeds of acrimonious controversy which a few years 


* Schrickh gives the date 1408. His epitaph is 1415, an evident mistake. 
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later ripened to their harvest, and disgraced the cause of litera- 
ture by the ferocious mutual invectives of its champions. The 
immediate result of this rupture was undoubtedly favourable to 
the ultimate fame of Valla. On the death of his uncle, he 
sought to obtain for himself the vacant secretaryship. In this 
effort he was defeated by the arts of Poggio. Some critical 
remarks of Valla on an elegy composed by one of the papal 
secretaries were reported to the pope, and by this means his 
mind was poisoned against the youthful aspirant. With — 
nothing further to hope for at Rome, Valla, by the direction 
of his mother, went to Placentia to settle up the estate of his 
uncle, stopping on his way for a while at Venice. Meanwhile 
Pope Martin died, and Eugenius was elected to the vacant 
pontificate. Rome became a scene of anarchy and bloodshed, 
and Valla, declining to reside there for the present, went to 
Pavia. Here he commenced his public career as a teacher of 
Rhetoric. It was not long, however, before—probably at the 
Duke’s invitation—he went to Milan, where he discharged a 
similar office. 

Meanwhile the throne of Naples was a prize grasped at 
by rival claimants. The Queen Joanna, who presumed to 
dispose of it as an inheritance, and, according to her caprice, 
sometimes inclined to favour the cause of the Duke of An- 
jou, and at others manifested a favourable disposition to- 
ward Alfonso of Aragon. Hach of these princes appealed 
to arms. Alfonso was defeated by the Genoese navy, and deli- 
vered a prisoner into the hands of their ally, the Duke of 
Milan. Tere undoubtedly he became acquainted with Valla, 
and learned to respect the learning and talents which had 
already rendered him distinguished. The captivity of Alfonso 
was but of short duration. The Duke of Milan treated him 
with noble generosity, and was won over by his arguments to 
adopt a policy favourable to his claims. Valla either accom- 
panied, or soon followed him to Naples, where he enjoyed a 
large share of the royal favour. The king was himself a 
scholar. It was his pride to grace his court with men of lite- 
rary and philosophic culture, whose familiar conversation af- 
forded him the most delightful recreation. Resolute and ener- 
getic in the execution of his designs, chivalrous and humane, 
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even to the sacrifice of his own interests,* superior to the 
bigotry and superstition of his age, sometimes defying papal 
excommunication, and forbidding his subjects all intercourse 
with Rome, he encouraged around him a freedom of thought 
and utterance most congenial to the tastes, the fearless inves- 
tigations and mental activity of men like Valla. Tis inter- 
ference was in fact sometimes necessary to rescue the offender 
from the grasp of the Inquisition. Many were the occasions on 
which Valla was moved by the reckless assertions of the priests 
and monks to an indignant protest against their falsehood. 
The Bishop of Urgel was once engaged in consecrating the 
royal standard. To some of his remarks Valla took excep- 
tion.} The Bishop adduced in favour of his positions the 
supposed letter of Christ to King Abgarus. Valla ridiculed 
his ignorance. ‘‘Are you not aware,’ he asked, ‘that the 
letter is apocryphal, and is to be ranked as such among 
the things false and fictitious in the Decretals?”’ The dispute 
grew warm. The Bishop became enraged at what he regarded 
as the presumption and wrong-headedness of Valla. But the 
people favoured the scholar rather than the bishop. Some 
years passed, but the old grudge was not forgotten. At length 
an occasion offered itself for gratifying a malice, which, accord- 
ing to Valla, had so long maligned and slandered him. A 
certain preacher of the order of minor friars,t ‘eminent at 
‘ vociferation, save that he almost always makes himself hoarse,” 
was preaching during Lent. He had ranged the youth before 
him, and was teaching them the Creed, with his own comments, 
when Valla chanced to enter the church. Here he heard it 
gravely taught that each of the Apostles had taken a part in 
the composition of the Creed—Peter saying, “I believe in one 
God the Father Almighty’”—Andrew adding, ‘the maker of 
the heavens and the earth,” and so each inditing a clause until 
the whole was complete. Valla patiently listened till the ex- 
ercises were concluded. Turning then to Angelilus Campanus, 
one of the royal secretaries, ‘‘a grave and learned man,” who 
stood by his side, he asked him if he had ever read of any 


* His humanity lost him the battle of Gaeta when he was taken captive. 
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such construction of the Creed? ‘ Never,” was the reply, 
“nor did I ever hear it said, except by this man, that Jerome 
was a Roman.” The two friends determined to visit the monk, 
and demand his authority for the statements he had made. To 
successive questions, his uniform reply was, ‘‘the doctors of 
the Church.” But what doctors? they perseveringly demanded. 
The discussion became at length more general. The monk was 
almost beside himself with rage. It was of no fuither use to 
reason with him. Incensed at his conduct, Valla could not 
restrain himself from saying, as he took his departure, “You 
appear to me to act, in private as in public, like a madman.” 
But the noise of the dispute had brought together several of 
the friars. At their suggestion, the aggrieved brother went to 
consult Valla’s old enemy, the Bishop. ‘The sermon of the 
next day was a public denunciation of Valla, save that his 
name was not mentioned. But he was identified as the author 
of several objectionable positions which he bad taken in his 
Dialectics, in defiance of the authority of Aristotle. All un- 
derstood at whom the blow was aimed. Day after day the 
charge was repeated. At length the King enjoined silence 
upon the monk, but not before Valla, who felt himself chal- 
lenged to a public disputation, had nailed his theses to the 
doors of the principal church of the city, offering to maintain 
them against all whomsoever. The largest hall which could 
be secured was made ready as the place for the discussion. 
Valla invited many of the nobility, among whom the royal 
Prince Ferdinand appeared. The immense hall was crowded 
with citizens anxious to listen to the discussion. But Valla’s 
enemies shrunk from a public encounter with him. They so 
wrought upon the mind of the King, who was confined by sick- 
ness to his bed, suggesting the danger of a tumult, as to secure 
an adjournment of the disputation. Valla, to show himself 
still prepared for it, nailed over his theses the sentence, ‘‘ The 
King of peace, pitying those ranks that -would have been 
struck down in battle, has restrained the eager sword of the 
conqueror.’’* The step was at least imprudent. Its boastful 
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tone irritated anew minds already sufficiently provoked. His 
enemies plotted against him. A caucus was held among them 
to determine on what grounds he should be proceeded against. 
But the more intelligent of his enemies could not assent to 
some of the charges which their brethren wished to make. An 
important point turned on the question, whether secundum, 
found in the Decretal in connection with symbolum, should be 
regarded as an adjective or an adverb—whether indeed it 
should not have been written secundo. Valla maintained that 
it should be, and a discovery of a passage in Isadore confirmed 
the impression which before had been made by probable evi- 
dence from history and the laws of the language. He at once 
wrote to the college of Neapolitan doctors of law, urging them 
to correct the passage as found in the Decretals, and earn the 
merit of emendating a false text—stating that it was his pur- 
pose to write on the subject to the several colleges of doctors 
in Italy. This was a bold step. To charge the Decretals with 
falsehood or incorrectness, was to strike a fatal blow at the 
several claims which they sustained. The result was a citation 
from the Vicar of the Archbishop, requiring Valla to appear 
before him on the following day. Without informing his more 
influential ecclesiastical friends, or taking any advocates with 
him, Valla only replied to those who asked him whither he was 
going—‘*'T'o the Vicar, to dispute with my enemies.” Hager 
to listen to the discussion, a multitude speedily collected and 
followed him. But Valla’s confidence was misplaced. He had 
given his enemies credit for a disposition to condemn him on 
grounds that would bear investigation. Such, however, was 
not their intention. One of the bishops, who occupied a pro- 
minent part in the proceedings, Valla speaks of as Caiaphas. 
The others he denominates chief priests and Pharisees. A 
monk, who was said to be the Inquisitor, asked him what he 
thought of the Creed—was it composed by the Apostles? Valla 
replied that it was made by the Council of Nice. He was told 
that this was an heretical assertion. ‘I am prepared to prove 
it by many reasons,”’ said Valla. ‘This is no place to dispute, 
but to disavow,” said the Inquisitor, and here he produced 
Valla’s letter. ‘We shall condemn you as a heretic,” said 
he, ‘‘if you persist in these opinions.” Valla was overawed 
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by the terrible threat. “T believe,” said he, sheltering himself 
under the stereotyped formula of orthodoxy, ‘I believe in this 
matter just as mother Church believes.” But this was altogether 
too general to satisfy the Inquisitor. ‘ Revoke,” said he, ‘* what 
you have written on the subject, and what you have said.” 
“Why do you not rather instruct me in the matter of revoca- 
tion?” asked Valla. ‘What,’ retorted the Inquisitor, “do 
you still persist in your first opinion?” ‘Would you then,” 
said Valla, “have my lips rather than my mind set right, for 
how am I corrected unless I think in my mind that which I 
confess with my mouth? or is it your object to have me speak 
passionately and imprudently according to my own sense, and 
so again relapse into error?” “Yes,” replied the Bishop whom 
Valla called Caiaphas, “this very thing we wish, that you would 
relapse, for we shall take note of your contumacy.’”’ “Not 
on a fair field,’’ said Valla, ‘‘did you dare to contend with me. 
You have, therefore, reduced me to these straits, but my time 
will come yet.”” He was right; it did come. His withering 
exposure of the false donation of Constantine was payment in 
full for the insults of this Caiaphas. 

But his language irritated the Bishop. Seizing Valla by 
the breast,—‘‘This pride of yours,” he exclaimed, ‘*must be 
humbled.” But such violence met with general, though silent, 
disapproval. ‘How is it,’’ again interposed the Inquisitor, 
“do you revoke what you have written and said?’ “In regard 
to all these matters,” said Valla, ‘I think with mother Church, 
as I told you before.” ‘This was all that could be extorted, and 
the prosecutors did not dare to proceed further. ‘“ Caiaphas,” 
however, was not content with this. He proceeded to question 
Valla in regard'to Aristotle. ‘‘ What do you think,” he asked, 
“in respect to the ten categories?’’ ‘Do the ten categories,” 
retorted Valla, “pertain to the faith like the ten command- 
ments of the law?” ‘The Bishop had committed a blunder. 
Murmurs were heard. “It is disgraceful to question him on 
the dogmas of Dialectics as if they were articles of faith,” so 
he was told. The Bishop attempted to show that Valla’s posi- 
tions did pertain to the faith. Some assented to his views, 
others opposed them. ‘The irrepressible sarcasm of Valla at 
once burst out. ‘Come now,” said he, “although mother 
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Church knows nothing about these things, yet in regard to 
them I believe as mother Church believes.”” The Bishop was 
even yet unwilling to desist. But he was overborne by the 
voices of others. At this stage of the proceedings, a message 
came from the King, brought to the assembly by several of the 
nobles who came to protect the accused, requiring the Bishop 
to absolve Valla, more confessorum, as if he had confessed, and 
the assembly dispersed. A crowd gathered around Valla as he 
withdrew. He addressed them in language anything but com- 
plimentary to the persecuting bishops. Nor was this all.. Con- 
fident of the King’s favour, he went to him to make his com- 
plaint, although the news had already reached the King through 
other channels. Alfonso was indignant. He summoned the 
Bishop to appear before him without delay. Sharply did he 
reprove the indiscretion and madness of the man, and “almost 
was ready,” says Valla, “to have driven him from his face.” 

The temper of Valla’s mind was such that the injustice of 
his treatment would not easily be forgotten. The sting was 
more than skin deep. It had pierced the living flesh, and the 
venom rankled in the wound. ‘The stupid ignorance of the 
mouks and the bigotry of the Inquisitors were more odious to 
him than ever. His subsequent writings show that this attempt 
to silence him only augmented that debt of just retribution 
which he was resolved to pay back to its guilty authors to the 
- very last farthing. 

Valla’s position, in the Court of Alfonso, secured him from 
further molestation. He was in an eminent degree honoured 
by the respect and attachment of the King. Their mutual 
relations of teacher and pupil brought them together daily in 
circumstances of the greatest familiarity. The King wrote 
down from Valla’s dictation the signification of such words as 
seemed worthy of special note in the study of the Latin lan- 
guage. The two men vesregpexthy of each other. A singular 
freedom of opinion for that'age characterized both. Hach felt 
a similar contempt for the presumptuous ignorance of the priests 
and monks. A mutual friendship based on common sympa- 
thies and kindred tastes was strengthened by intimate and 
prolonged acquaintance. The malice of his enemies could not 
deprive Valla of the respect and attachment of the King, 
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“Caiaphas,”’ so Valla triumphantly assures us, “did not leave 
his house for two months after receiving the royal rebuke.” 
We do not wonder at it. The rebuke was in fact a most sting- 
ing reproach. ‘ Who,” asked the King, “ever before was 
robbed of the privilege of making his own defence? Even 
God, to set us an example of careful investigation in proceed- 
ing against another, said, ‘let us go down and see’ the truth 
of what is reported of the iniquity of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
And Jonah was sent to the Ninevites to preach to them that 
they might be converted. But you, without any orderly pro- 
ceeding or lawful method, have attempted to wrong an inno- 
cent man.” Valla was not ungrateful for the protection thus 
accorded him. In the campaign of Alfonso against Florence, 
he was accompanied by Valla, and what leisure could be 
snatched from the duties of the field were devoted by the royal 
pupil to classical study and philosophical pursuits. But Valla 
found that scenes of conflict were no congenial place for the 
quiet pursuits of a scholar, and with Alfonso’s permission, re- 
turned to Naples. An incident on his journey illustrates the 
insecurity of person and property from the ravages of the 
banditti—that chronic curse of Italy. A band of nearly two 
hundred brigands attacked the little company with whom Valla 
travelled, and only a part of them, of whom Valla was one, 
made good their escape. 

For nearly eight years he enjoyed the friendship and patron- 
age of Alfonso—returning to Rome in 1443, when the shifting 
politics of Italy had made Alfonso and Pope Eugenius friends. 
During this period he had completed some of the most impor- 
tant of his works. The most voluminous of these is his Hle- 
gantie Latine Lingue, in six books, occupying more than 
two hundred folio pages of his works. It is indeed a most 
wonderful monument of classical research and grammatical 
learning, and on every page betrays the literary skill and taste 
of the author as an eminent reviver of ancient learning. It 
was the first work of ‘the kind produced in modern times, and 
was the basis on which Erasmus pursued his further investiga- 
tions. The German scholar acknowledges his indebtedness to 
his Italian predecessor. In his preface to this work, Valla 
speaks of the lost supremacy of Rome in arms, but boasts of 
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her still more extended supremacy in letters. The Latin tongue 
had spread over the whole world, and made conquests more 
extensive and glorious than those of Roman armies. ‘“‘ Mag- 
num ergo Latini sermonis sacramentum est; magnum profecto 
numen quod apud peregrinos, apud barbaros, apud hostes, 
sancte et religiose per tot secula custoditur.” Such is his reve- 
rence for the language in which Roman learning and eloquence 
had been bequeathed to the later ages. ‘‘ We have lost Rome,” 
he says, ‘“‘we have lost the kingdom, we have lost the dominion, 
not so much by our fault as that of the times, but we still rule 
by a more splendid supremacy over a great part of the world. 
Italy is ours, Gaul, Spain, Germany, Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
Illyricum, and many other nations, are ours. ‘The Roman 
Empire still subsists wherever the Roman tongue prevails.” 

To confirm this supremacy, to promote the purity of the Latin 
language among those who still employed it, was, in Valla’s 
esteem, to be a second Camillus. 

Valla then proceeded to note the elegances of expression, 
and the various uses and significations of words employed in 
the Latin classics, with which he shows an extensive and fa- 
miliar acquaintance. So thorough and satisfactory did the 
work appear to Erasmus, that he declared that Valla had re- 
stored in Italy the ancient splendor of learning, and had con- 
strained even educated men to be more careful in their use of 
language than they were wont tobe. That Valla does not 
come up to his own standard, in his other writings, must cer- 
tainly be admitted. The critical skill of his rivals could still 
detect barbarism in his language, but it is doubtful whether any 
of them was qualified to cast the first stone. 

If Valla’s work on the “Elegances”’ gave him reputation as 
a scholar, his three books on Dialectics, (Dialecticorum Dis- 
putationum tres Libri,) give him claims to a place in the history 
of philosophical speculations. It isin these that his daring 
freedom of thought, and independence of those who had been 
recognised hitherto as the highest authority, manifest them- 
selves. In his preface he gives promise of the treatment which 
Aristotle would receive at his hands. He boldly questions the 
claims of the Stagyrite to the position that hitherto had been 
conceded to him as if by general consent. ‘He was not to be 
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allowed that supremacy of rank, which were yielded to Achil- 
les and Hercules among heroes.” ‘He wrote, indeed, more 
largely than others, but was it better done? Why, for laying 
down the principles of art, should he take precedence of Hip- 
pocrates and Euclid? He composed more than others, but he 
compiled more. His unfairness is seen in not referring to those 
from whom he has drawn. He claims the merit of all as his 
own. He composed more than others, but is all better than 
others? Is itso that others can say nothing? Is he to be 
esteemed as a God? Iam ashamed to say it, that with some 
it is the practice in initiating their scholars, to oblige them 
under oath not to find fault with Aristotle. With scorn for 
such, I will endeavor, as I am able, to say what can be said, 
better than it is said in Aristotle, not that I may do injustice 
to a man, but that I may honor truth.” 

Valla then proceeds to the task, and does what he can to 
fulfil his promise. He goes over the usual range of topics that 
belonged to his subject, diverging from them in the main only 
to refute what he deemed the falsehoods and crudities of the 
Aristotelian Philosophy. On some points—as, that the world 
had a beginning—that the soul of man survives the body—there 
is a freshness and vigor of thought which show how little 
modern science has really added to the weight of probable evi- 
dence in their favor. In discussing these points, Valla remarks 
that ‘‘ while Aristotle confutes the opinions of others as sense. 
less, (¢neptas) he has thought, perhaps, the most absurdly him- 
self,” (pene ineptisime omnium.) From page to page Valla 
notes the intricacies or absurdities of language and thought, 
(verborum sensuumque ambages .. . stultissime sentire) of the 
great Stagyrite. ‘He wraps everything up in imposing words.” 
‘‘When he would be thought discriminating, he is rather to be 
discriminately judged.’ (Cum vult videri acutus, mihi videtur 
potius arguendus.) 

Aristotle had laid down ten categories. Valla rejected these, 
or rather reduced all to three. Here was the crime which the 
inquisitors had seen fit to represent in the light of a heresy. 
But Valla refused to bend his neck to what he deemed a usurped 
authority. To the last he seems to have manifested the same 
resentment against the assumptions of philosophical and eccle- 
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siastical bigotry, resolved ever to think for himself. His second 
and third books on Dialectics treat mainly of terms, signs, argu- 
ments, methods of reasoning, and figures of speech. It is in 
his first book that his writings assume a controversial aspect. In 
dealing with elementary principles, he boldly challenges Aris- 
totle as his antagonist. 

If Valla had made himself enemies by his attack on Aristotle, 
he increased their number by his treatises on Happiness and 
Free Will. In the first of these (De Voluptate) he maintains, 
in the style of the Platonic dialogues, that Happiness is the 
true good, (verum bonum.) Doubtless, the perusal of it might 
satisfy some advocates of the New Haven Theology that the 
main principle of the system of their Nestor was not original 
with himself alone. Valla introduces some six or eight speak- 
ers, among whom were the Aretins, his: uncle Melchio Scribanis, 
and his after antagonist, Poggio. The speakers, however, are 
mainly three. The first maintains the principles of Epicurus 
in their broadest extent. The second leans strongly to the views 
of the Stoics. The third refutes several of the positions of 
both, and gives his suffrage in favor of that as ‘the true good,” 
which satisfies the legitimate cravings and longings of man’s 
nature—a happiness not merely of earth, but complete in 
heaven. ‘To these views the other persons of the dialogue give 
their cheerful assent, thus indicating plainly what were the 
views of Valla himself. * 

Valla’s treatise on Free Will (De Libero Arbitrio) is intro- 
duced by a paragraph which, but for the antique style of the 
volume which contains it, might be accounted of a date modern 
enough to have proceeded from the pen of the author of ‘The 
World-Problem.” He condemns theologians for leaning too 
much to philosophical speculations. ‘They make philosophy 
the peer and sister, not to say patron of theology. But they 
appear to me to think ill of our religion, who imagine that it 
needs philosophy for its defence. Most heresies have sprung 
from the fountains of philosophical dogmas, so philosophy, in- 
stead of being an advantage, has been an injury to our most 
holy religion.” 

The aim of the treatise is to refute the views of Boethius, 
who, in the fifth book of his work, De Consolatione, had treated 
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on Free Will. The reputation of Boethius had been such for 
centuries, that it required something of a chivalrous boldness 
to question his authority. The thesis of Valla, however, as 
opposed to him, is, that the foreknowledge of God does not 
interfere with the freedom of human action. Although the 
argument is conducted with a considerable degree of ingenuity, 
and with a vigorous common sense that scatters scholastic sub- 
tleties like chaff, it is mainly remarkable as showing the re- 
spect of Valla for the more than human authority of the Scrip- 
tures, basing his reproofs of his opponent on the language em- 
ployed in the Pauline Epistles. 

But Valla made himself still more enemies by his literary 
and grammatical criticisms. The scholars whom Alfonso had 
gathered around his court were jealous of their several claims, 
and not unfrequently from intimate friends became jealous ri- 
vals. It was the custom of the King to have some ancient 
author read by one or another of the literati about his court 
during his public dinners. He then gave his own opinion of 
the author read, and invited others also to express their views. 
As the discussion on any particular point pleased him, he di- 
vided the sweetmeats among the competitors, and poured out a 
glass of wine to the reader. These disputations led to an ali- 
enation of feeling between Antonius Panormita and Valla, who 
from friends became inveterate enemies—Panormita afterward 
siding with Poggio in his virulent invective against Valla. The 
criticisms of the latter upon a work of Barthol Facius, whom 
the King had appointed his historiographer, led to a prolonged 
and bitter controversy. ‘The treatise of Valla against Facius 
occupies one hundred folio pages of his collected works. It 
abounds in invectives and recriminations, and goes far to justify 
that prejudice which was long entertained against Valla as a 
virulent controversialist, but from which Erasmus, who could 
sympathize with learning when assaulted by captious ignorance, 
defends him. In his last book of this treatise, Valla has in- 
serted his corrections and notes on the first six books of Livy, 
which he had heard Panormita read before Alfonso, and which 
his enemies had charged him with saying he could correct bet- 
ter than Aretin, Guarini, or even Petrarch himself. The con- 
sciousness of his learning and abilities which Valla justly felt, 
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sometimes betrays him into a self-sufficient tone, scarcely be- 
coming in a man possessed of his real merit, and often affording 
provocation to his enemies. 

But by far the most vigorous, eloquent and noteworthy of 
Valla’s productions, is his treatise upon the supposed Donation 
of Constantine to Pope Sylvester. Itisa most triumpbant and 
complete annihilation of the absurd ground on which the Papacy 
rested its claims to the temporal power. For the circumstances 
which led to the production of this treatise, we must go back to 
the period when Valla demanded of the Neapolitan College the 
correction of that error in the Decretals which he exposed from 
the writings of Isadore. For this presumptuous questioning of 
their authority, which led to his citation before the Inquisitor, 
he had been extensively slandered; and it well suited his che- 
rished purpose of retribution to carry his investigations further, 
and hold up that portion of the Decretals on which the Popes 
based their claims to temporal power to the derision and scorn 
of the world. 

The occasion when this might be effectively done was not long 
wanting. The people of Rome were restive under the tyranny 
of the Popes. The futile attempt of Rienzi to restore a Roman 
republic had indeed damped the enthusiasm of the Roman pa- 
triots; but the memory of his partial success was cherished by 
many who groaned under the burdens of pontifical usurpation. 
In 1433-34, Eugenius had been driven from Rome by the en- 
raged populace, and the vengeance of the Colonnas, whom he 
had attempted tocrush. The assembling of the Council of Fer- 
rara—afterward removed to Florence—a second time withdrew 
Eugenius from his capital, and the occasion was improved by 
the Roman people to attempt anew the restoration of the splendid 
forms of the old republic. Their success was indeed transient, 
but the sympathies of Valla as a compatriot and countryman, 
were on their side, and the political measures of Alfonso ranged 
him among the enemies of Hugenius, and secured the impunity 
of that attack which Valla’s pen might make in conjunction 
with the royal arms. It was at this period—so from all the 
evidence we can gather we must believe—that Valla wrote his 
work, De falso credita et ementita Constantini Donatione Decla- 
matio. It is indeed difficult to understand how such a crime 
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could have been forgiven by the Papacy, and how Valla could 
still have been received back with respect, and even honored, 
by succeeding pontiffs; but the problem may perhaps be solved 
by understanding how the fortunes of Alfonso and of Valla 
were linked together, and how the former, when a change of 
policy made him the ally of the Pope, as was the casein 1448, 
would, in all probability, stipulate among his conditions the im- 
punity of his former friends. One thing at least is certain that, 
while Valla in his Apology addressed to Eugenius, defends 
himself against almost every other charge that had been brought 
against him, he does not refer in so much as a single line to 
the assault which he had made against the false Decretals. We 
are, therefore, reduced to the necessity of believing that Alfonso 
had secured Valla from all attacks or accusations on this score 
—which is not unlikely—or that this treatise must bear a date 
several years later than the one generally allowed. The force 
and energy of the language, and the enthusiasm which pervades 
it, seems to indicate its production at a period of life when the 
powers of Valla were in their early maturity. 

Valla commences his treatise by remarking “that he had 
written many books, and on various topics, in regard to which 
he had dissented from some great and long-approved authors, 
and for this he is charged by some who can ill endure it, with 
recklessness and sacrilege. Such, moreover, was the rageagainst 
him, that if the power were not wanting, he would be severely 
chastised and subjected to the stroke of excommunication, 
anathema and curse; for he had written not only against the 
dead but the living; not only against private men, but magis- 
trates—even the Chief Pontiff, who is not only armed like kings 
and princes, with the temporal sword, but with the ecclesiasti- 
cal also, which could reach and smite beneath the very shield 
of the temporal power.” 

‘*Ts it said,”’ he asks, “from prudential motives, Do not write 
against him who can proscribe you? How mueh more might 
this be said in regard to Him who would leave no room for pro- 
scription, and might pursue me with the invisible darts of His 
power! . . . But there is no reason for my being affrighted with 
this double terror; for against right and justice, it is not per- 
missible for the Chief Pontiff to bind and loose, while to pour 
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out one’s life in defence of truth and justice is of the loftiest 
virtue, merit and reward. Many have run the hazard of death 
for an earthly country. Shall this affright me from striving for 
an heavenly, such as belongs to those that fear God more than 
men? Away with trembling fears and apprehensions! With 
dauntless spirit, with large faith, with cheerful hope, the cause 
of truth, the cause of justice, the cause of God is to be de- 
fended. Nor is he to be held a true orator who knows to speak 
but does not dare. Let us accuse whomsoever that has done 
what merits accusation, and whoso sins against all, let him be 
rebuked by one in the name of all. If he publicly sins, let 
him be publicly arraigned. Paul rebuked Peter, but I am a 
Paul when I imitate Paul. Let no man’s dignities be his shield 
any more than Peter’s were. . . . I pursue this course not for 
the purpose of inveighing against any man, or of writing Phi- 
lippics against him; but to root out error from men’s minds, 
and by admonition and reproof, hold them back from vices and 
crimes.” 

Proceeding then to the subject in hand, Valla declares, ‘that 
the Pontiffs, now for some centuries, have not understood that 
the ‘Donation of Constantine’ was false and counterfeit, or 
else they had feigned the fiction true, or those of later times, 
walking in the deceits of their predecessors, had defended as 
true what they knew to be false, disgracing the majesty of the 
' Pontificate, disgracing the memory of the early Pontiffs, dis- 
gracing the Christian religion, and mingling all with slaugh- 
ters, threats, and crimes. They say that Rome is their city, 
that Sicily and Naples are their kingdom; that Italy, France, 
Spain, Germany, Britain, and, in fine, the whole west, are 
theirs; that all these are contained on the page of the ‘Dona- 
tion.’ Are all these thine, then, Chief Pontiff? Are you 
disposed to recover them all? Will you deprive the kings and 
princes of the best of their cities, or sentence them to pay an 
annual tribute? But for my part, I think it would be a more 
righteous thing for them to strip you of your domain., For, 
as I shail show, that donation on which the Pontifical claim is 
founded was alike unknown to Sylvester and Constantine.” 

Valla then proceeds to show that Sylvester and Constantine 
were men of such character, and so circumstanced that the 
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donation is in the highest degree improbable. But passing this 
by, the powers and privileges said to be donated, always re- 
mained with the Emperor. Moreover, nothing was ever given 
to the Popes by Constantine, except some gifts of small impor- 
tance to a predecessor of Sylvester in order to his maintenance, 
and these were bestowed prior to Constantine’s baptism. As to 
the statement that a copy of the donation is to be found in the 
Decrees, it is false, and equally so, that it is derived from the 
history of Pope Sylvester. Valla then proposes to show, that 
if the Pontiffs have lost the powers and privileges falsely said 
to be donated, they cannot be recovered or reclaimed by any 
right, human or divine. No lapse of time can confer upon the 
Pontiff the right of prescription. 

To say that these several points are ably and clots 
handled, would be but doing feeble justice to the force and 
vigour of this remarkable treatise. 

As to the first point, Valla asks, ‘Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that Constantine would have made such a donation? I 
appeal to you, kings and princes, would any one of you, if he 
had been in his place, have dune it? Would he have given 
away the city of Rome, his country, the capital of the world, 
the most powerful, noble, populous, queen of cities, triumphant 
over the nations, sacred in its very aspect, for the sake of 
showing liberality toward another, and then have betaken him- 
self to a humble city, afterward Byzantium? Would he give 
away not only Rome but Italy, not a province but the mistress 
of provinces, the three Gauls, the two Spains, Germany, Britain, 
and the whole West, and thus rob himself of one of the eyes 
of his empire? . I believe that no man of sane mind could be 
brought to believe it.”” Such an act Valla shows to be utterly 
discordant to the ambition natural to princes even intent on 
extending their conquests and enlarging their dominion. 

“Ts it said that Constantine was swayed by religious mo- 
tives? Is it then more consonant to religion to lay down the 
sceptre than to wield it for the defence of religion? The duty 
of a prince is to use his power to defend those who cannot 
protect themselves. No heathen king of old was required of 
God to lay down his royalty. Shall a Christian emperor be 
less accounted of?’ The explanation of the act by the 
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story of Constantine’s leprosy, Valla treats as a plagiarism 
from the account of Naaman. ‘It is an impudent fable which 
he is ashamed to treat as undoubted history.’ In another 
part of his treatise, Valla proves that the story finds its refuta- 
tion in the account given of the consulships of Constantine and 
his colleague. But would the sons of Constantine, he asks, 
have allowed such a division of the Empire? What would they 
have thought of a religion which dictated or sanctioned such 
an act depriving them of their heritage? The representations 
which they might be supposed to make on the subject are for- 
cibly presented. 

Nor are the natural consequences of such a measure to be 
overlooked. They were such as would have led the Emperor 
to respect the integrity of his empire. Anarchy and ruin 
would follow such a severance of it. His subjects would revolt 
against such a partition. The wrong would be another violated 
Lucretia. Another Brutus would rise up against another Tar- 
quin. Could Constantine have remained unmoved by such 
considerations as these? 

But grant it, would Pope Sylvester have accepted such a 
gift? How would it accord with his office? Did Elisha re- 
ceive what Naaman offered him? He would rather have kings 
as his beneficiaries than himself become theirs. It is more 
blessed, says Christ, to give than to receive. Freely ye have 
received, freely give, was his command. ‘The proper lan- 
guage of Sylvester would have been, “As a Christian man, a 
priest of God, Roman Pontiff, Vicar of Christ, shall I be an 
example and cause of offence? How would priestly innocence 
be safe amid wealth, magistrates, and the administration of 
secular affairs? Shall we renounce earthly things in order to 
pursue them more largely? Shall we give up our private pos- 
sessions to Jay hands on those of others, or of the public? . . 
Our portion is not an earthly but a heavenly one. The Levites 
had no inheritance of their own, but shared with their brethren.”’ 
Sylvester then is represented as citing Scripture on the subject 
of the danger of riches, and in the most edifying language in 
the mouth of a Pope, Valla stings his degenerate successors 
with the most cutting sarcasm. ‘The Apostles,’ Sylvester 
says, “were not to leave the word of God to serve tables. 
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The work of the Pontiff—is it not great and arduous enough 
when at his hands the blood of lost sheep will be required? 
Christ’s command, thrice repeated to Peter, was, Feed my 
sheep, and dost thou, O Cesar, command me to feed the goats 
and the swine, when they cannot be herded by the same shep- 
herd?” 

In a similar strain, Sylvester proceeds, presenting reasons 
that cut like a two-edged sword, the claims of the pontiffs to 
temporal power on the one side, or their vice, and corruption, 
and degeneracy, on the other. Christ is represented as de- 
claring that his kingdom is not of this world. He not only did 
not seek temporal power, but refused it when offered. ‘ But,” 
says Sylvester, ‘if I should receive the gift, how could I defend 
it, but by violence, and how then could I be the Vicar of Christ? 
Should I hear him thundering out against me, ‘My house was 
called a house of prayer, but you have made it a den of thieves?’ 
Peter was commanded to put up his sword into its sheath. Do 
you bid us use it for the sake of our possessions? Our pos- 
session is the power of the keys. The devil offered Christ 
more. Do not, O Emperor, become my devil to tempt me. IL 
would rather shun than possess the kingdoms. My word is the 
word of God. I would not use another to make men blaspheme 
his name. Learn of me, says the Saviour, for I am meek and 
lowly of heart.’’ * 

It might be said, that as the Donation was found on the page 
of privilege, there was a presumption in its favour? Rather, 
says Valla, the presumption is against it if its acceptance is 
not recorded. 

But grant that Sylvester’s assent were on record, where is 
the evidence that he ever came into possession of the gift? 
What triumphant marches or processions, what measures taken 
by Constantine to put Sylvester in possession, does history 
speak of? What new governors did the Pope appoint, what 
wars wage, what nations constrain to his control? But grant 
that the Pope were once in possession, who cast him down from 
it? Assuredly his successors down to Gregory the Great were 
not in possession. He that is out of possession, and cannot 
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prove that he was cast out, is badly off in regard to his claims. 
Who cast down the Pope? Tell us, if you would not show 
yourself insane in regard to the matter? Was it Constantine, 
or his sons, or Julian, or some other Emperor? Give us the 
name of him who did it. Give us the date. Tell us how. it 
took place—by sedition or slaughter? Did the nations con- 
spire against him? Did he lose all at once, or gradually? 
Wonderful! The Roman Empire gained and lost to Christian 
priests, and no blood shed, no war waged, no complaint uttered! 
How is it that nothing is known of all this? Did Sylvester 
reign amid the solitudes of the forest, or among men? We 
know all about the numbers of the Athenian, Theban, and 
Lacedemonian generals. The kings of the Persians, Medes, 
and Chaldeans are not strange to us. We know how they 
gained or lost their kingdoms, but as to Sylvester, our igno- 
rance is entire. Let all the Greek and Latin histories be 
turned over; let other authors be cited who have made men- 
tion of those times. But all these are agreed in regard to the 
actual possession of the Emperors. On this subject, Valla 
presents an overwhelming mass of evidence from ancient 
authors. * 

Gratian, or he who presumed to be Gratian, by a fictitious 
addition to his work, is passed in review. Valla denies that 
the pagina privilegii is to be found in the most ancient codices 
_of the Decretals. It must have been added at a later date. 
There are, moreover, 2000 passages in them inconsistent with 
it. As to the Gesta Sylvestri, Valla regarded it as a “poetic 
and most impudent fable.’ The life of Sylvester makes no 
mention of the donation. Besides, in a matter of this impor- 
tance, reliable authority is all essential. If the claim concerned 
you, you would demand the author’s name, whether Greek, 
Hebrew, or Barbarian. You would ask for the codex. You 
would have it explained by a faithful interpreter. Now we 
speak of what pertains to your own language, and of a well 
known codex, and yet in a matter most incredible, you make 
no investigation. Though you cannot find it recorded, you 
are credulous enough to account it written and true. Content 
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with such evidente, ye mix earth and sea, and as though not a 
doubt remained, ye prosecute those who do not believe with 
you with threats and warlike terrors. Good Jesus! How 
great is the power, how great is the divinity of truth, that of 
itself, and without strenuous efforts, can defend itself from all 
fraud and deceit! 

Great events have been thought worthy of signal memorials. 
Moses had the laws upon stone. The Roman tables were of 
stone. Should this donation have no record but on parchment? 

Valla then enters into a critical examination of the lan- 
guage and phraseology of the decree, and his learning and 
sagacity at once discover the internal evidence of fraud. He 
notices the repeated and frequent barbarisms, or terms that 
imply a more recent date of the decree. ‘It is evident,” says 
Valla, ‘that he who composed the decree lived long after Con- 
stantine. In his blunders, be should have remembered the old 
proverb, that liars ought to have good memories. Such phrases 
as Satraps, Optimates, Vicars of Peter, occur in the decree. 
Byzantium is made a province instead of a town. ‘Thrace is 
spoken of as located toward the east instead of toward the 
north. There is a treacherous accuracy of statement in regard 
to Constantine’s city, of which he at the time spoken of knew 
neither the place, latitude, nor bounds. 

The decree bestows the revenues of sundry regions to sup- 
ply the light of the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. Were 
such churches at the time consecrated at Rome to need such 
revenues? Who built them? The decree speaks of Peter and 
Paul as beatos, but of Sylvester as beatissimum. It clothes 
with sanctity the command of him who a little before was a 
heathen! 

The decree recites with a distinctness and particularity fatal 
to the claims of its authority and genuineness, the privileges 
and honours bestowed upon the Pope and his attendants, the 
insignia and pomp with which they should be clothed. Upon 
this the indignation.of Valla bursts forth, “‘O Holy Jesus, to 
him who thus rolls out his sentences in senseless words, wilt 
thou not answer out of the whirlwind? Wilt thou not thunder 
—wilt thou not hurl thy vindictive lightnings against such 
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blasphemy? ‘Wilt thou sustain such a wretch in thy house- 
hold? Wilt thou who hearest, connive at things like these?” 

The opportunity which was thus afforded Valla for contrast- 
ing the pomp and splendour conceded by the decree, with the 
simplicity of Christ and his Apostles, could not be neglected. 
After having drawn the contrast, he asks, whether Sylvester 
was a man of the stamp to be eager for such privileges? 

Not only the barbarisms'of the decree are exposed, but its 
absurd use of language, its blunders in regard to provinces 
and cities, its aping of the language of the Apocalypse, in 
regard to its own binding force and perpetual obligation, a pla- 
giarism put evidently by some foolish clerk into Constantine’s 
mouth, and such as he would never have uttered. The pre- 
tence that the original document of the donation was deposited 
for safe keeping in some tomb with Peter’s body, is treated by 
Valla with scornful ridicule. The intention of the fiction is 
then laid bare. The date of it gives ground for suspicion. It 
is sustained, moreover, by the testimony of those who profit 
by it. The decree sustains the pretensions of the Pontiffs. 
They are therefore disposed to defend it. That such frauds 
might be perpetrated is evidenced from a fact within his own 
observation. A codex of the Bible at Rome was said to be in 
Jerome’s handwriting. Valla, however, detected and exposed 
the forgery. He found it to have been written by one of the 
Emperor’s amanuenses. Similar frauds Valla speaks of as 
occurring by the thousand. In the fabulous story of Sylvester 
an account had been inserted which he traces to the Apocry- 
phal account of Bel and the Dragon. 

“Let that Christian man,” says Valla, “who calls himself a 
child of truth and light, blush to defend what not only is not 
true, but not even probable. And ye most impudent, not to 
say rascally, men, who out of your fables weave such a veil to 
hide the truth, keep silence. Christian sincerity needs not the 
protection of a falsity. Enough of itself, and more than 
enough, is it defended by its own light and truth, apart from 
those devised and imposing fables, slanderous toward all that 
is holy.” * 

As to the feigned miracles go paraded in evidence, Valla 
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fears their effect. “Crafty men palm them off as genuine. 
Base coin we sift out and reject. Is the purity of doctrine of 
less account ?”’ 

Valla refers to the fact that the Emperor Sigismond was 
forced by Eugenius to ratify the donation of Constantine be- 
fore he would crown him. Why ratify it? Did the donation 
need this confessicn of weakness and insecurity? Was it in- 
valid before? 

But as to the right of prescription by which the Papacy 
would presume to confirm its title, what is gained by war and 
again lost cannot be reclaimed. Former owners may recover 
again, if they can, that of which they have been spoiled. If 
men with arms in their hands vindicate their freedom, you are 
not to reduce them by force as if they were flocks of animals. 
No crime can be so great in a people as to deserve perpetual 
servitude. If it was right for the nations which Constantine 
subjected, to revolt from him, they may from his successor. 
Cesar had his Brutus, why not Constantine? What by arms 
is acquired, by arms is lost. Who would confirm the acquisi- 
tions of the Goths? 

“Tf the Pope has right by prescription, why so careful to have 
the donation confirmed? A true title cannot become null by 
the lapse of years. If barbarians should capture me, and I 
should return after a century’s absence, might I not reclaim my 
heritage? Or will you transfer the idea of prescription which 
belongs to things, to men, when the longer such servitude lasts 
the more detestable it becomes ?’’* 

Having thus completed his main argument, Valla gives the 
subject a direct and practical application. The recent his- 
tory of the Papacy is passed in review, and the citizens of Rome 
are justified in demanding their rights of the Pope. His policy 
is then exposed. ‘‘The Pope, as may be seen, studiously plots 
against the liberty of the people. Therefore they in turn, as 
is the case now at Bologna, revolt as opportunity is offered. 
If, as is sometimes the case, when danger presses from abroad, 
they consent to the Papal sway, it is not to be understood as if 
they consented to be made such slaves that they may never 
withdraw their necks from the yoke, or that those who are af- 
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terwards born may not exercise the freedom of their will. Such 
a thing would be the height of iniquity. We come of our own 
accord to you, Chief Pontiff, that you may govern us. Of our 
own accord we withdraw, that you may govern us no longer, 
If we are in debt to you, let the account of debtor and creditor 
be made up. But you would govern us against our will, as if 
we were under pupilage, when .we might more wisely govern 
you. Add to this the acts of injustice so often committed by 
you, or by your magistrates, toward this city. We call God to 
‘witness that our wrongs have forced us to rebel, as Israel did 
from Rehoboam of old. But what so great wrong—how large 
a part of our calamity was it to pay heavier tribute? For what 
if you had exhausted the republic? You have exhausted it! 
What if you spoil our temples? You have spoiled them! What 
if you expose virgins and mothers of families to harlotry? You 
have done it! What if you drench the city in the blood of its 
citizens? You have drenched it! Are these things for us to 
endure? Or rather, when you have ceased to be our father, 
shall we also forget that we are sons? As their father, or lord, 
if the term pleases you better, this people, High Pontiff, called 
you—not to become their enemy or executioner, you prefer not 
the former, but the latter office. Your cruelty and impiety, 
although by reason of the provocation we might, yet, because 
we are Christians, we will not imitate. Neither will we draw 
the sword of vengeance against your head. But upon your ab- 
dication or removal, we will choose another father or lord. 
Children may at least flee from bad parents of whom they were 
born. Is it not lawful for us to flee one who is not our true, 
but our adopted father, and who treats us ill? Attend your- 
self to the things that pertain to the work of the priesthood, 
nor exalt your throne in the north, and thence hurl your 
thunderbolts against this people and others. But what need of 
further delay in a matter so evident? I contend not only that 
Constantine needs no such donation, I not only deny the right 
of preseription, but granting the Popes, possessors, their right 
has been extinguished by their crimes. Here is the fountain 
from which the slaughter of Italy, as well as other provinces, 
and their desolation also, have flowed. If the fountain is bitter, 
so is the stream. If the root is impure, so are the branches: 
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And the converse likewise is true. Wherefore I say and de- 
clare it—for, putting my trust in God, I will not fear men— 
that there has been no one in the Pontificate in my time, who has 
acted as a faithful and prudent steward; much more, that has 
fed the household of God with the food of bread. The Pope 
himself urges on wars with peaceful peoples, and fosters discord 
between States and princes. He thirsts for and absorbs the 
wealth of others. He makes gain of the republic as Verres, 
Catiline, or any other peculator would not dare; and not of 
this only, but of ecclesiastical matters, and of the Holy Ghost, 
in a manner which Simon Magus himself might detest. And 
when complaint is made, and he is admonished of these things 
by good men, he justifies himself in his extortion by “the 
donation of Constantine.” ... ‘There is no longer,” says 
Valla in conclusion, “‘any religion, sanctity, or fear of God; 
and impious men—I shudder to say it—obtain from the Pope 
indulgence for all their crimes. In him and in his associates 
is the example of all wickedness, and we may say of him, in the 
language of Paul, through you the name of God is blasphemed 
among the Gentiles. You who teach others, do not instruct 
yourselves. Ye who preach against robbery, plunder. Ye 
who abominate idols, commit sacrilege. Ye who make your 
boast of the law and of the Pontificate, by a falsifying of the 
law, do dishonour to God, the Great High Priest.’’ 

Finally, Valla declares that, if this admonition does not 
prove effectual, he shall proceed to a more merciless (trucu- 
lentiorem) attack. “Oh! would to God that I might see it, 
and above all, effected by my counsel, that the Pope should be 
Christ’s Vicar, and not Ceesar’s also. That. horrid cry would 
no more be heard—‘ the allies against the Church ’—‘ the Church 
against the Bolognese.’ It is not the Church, but the Pope that 
fights against Christians. She fights with principalities and 
powers of darkness. But then should the Pope be called, and 
should be, holy Father, Father of all, Father of the Church, 
and instead of exciting wars among Christians, he would quiet 
by apostolical censure and Papal majesty such as might be 
excited by others.’ * 
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This argument of Valla was too conclusive to admit a refu- 
tation. Although multitudes felt convinced of the falsehood 
and groundlessness of the Papal claims based on the ‘*Dona- 
tion of Constantine,” none have ever before so thoroughly de- 
monstrated their nullity. Menceforth the question was set at 
rest. Papal historians and doctors have rarely ventured to do 
more than dispute some of the side issues of Valla’s argument. 
Its straightforward directness, its vigorous thought and energy 
of expression, its manly common sense and noble enthusiasm, 
render it a model in its kind. 

We find, moreover, the same critical acumen and scholarly 
Sagacity in Valla’s “‘Annotations on the New Testament.”’ 
Erasmus bestows upon them a high meed of praise. Valla col- 
lected the several Greek codices which he could procure, and 
comparing these together, corrected from the various readings, 
the books of the New Testament. His work is the first of the 
class in modern times, and the one which Erasmus adopted as 
a basis for his investigations. The notes are brief but perti- 
nent, mainly devoted to the phraseology and grammatical 
construction. In executing this work, he came into frequent 
collision with the Vulgate, and added to his enemies by the 
freedom of his critical remarks upon Jerome. The censures 
of his antagonists were of little avail until the Council of 
Trent took Jerome’s version under its special protection. 
After this, Valla’s Annotations took an honoured place on the 
list of the Index Expurgatorius of Paul LV. 

The political revolutions of Italy had at length changed 
Pope Eugenius and King Alfonso from enemies to allies. The 
attempted Revolution at Rome had proved a failure, and Valla 
saw no better plan to adopt than to seek to regain the good 
esteem of Eugenius. In his ‘‘Apology” against his calumnia- 
tors, addressed to the Pontiff, he goes to the very verge of 
flattery, though he manfully maintains the justice of his own 
cause against the inquisitors, and declares, that severe as his 
language had been against the monks, it had not done justice 
to the subject. Not a word, however, does he have to say in 
regard to his declarations on the subject of the “false dona- 
tion,’ unless we except a line in which he confesses, that 
during the time of the Council of Florence, he said some 
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things against the Church out of a desire to aid his country- 
men. , 
Until the death of Eugenius, however, Valla seems rarely 
to have remained long at any time in his native city. Poggio, 
as Papal Secretary, undoubtedly had pre-occupied the ear of 
the Pope with stories and suggestions to the prejudice of one 
who was generally accounted his successful rival. But on the 
accession of Nicholas V. to the Papal throne, (1447,) Valla 
received an invitation to reside at the Papal court and engage 
in its service. Here he was occupied largely in the transla- 
tion of the classic Greek authors, for which the Pope liberally 
rewarded him. The latter showed himself the generous friend 
of learning and learned men. Born in an humble station, his 
merit had raised him to the highest rank in the Church, but 
he had not forgotten the sympathies of his earlier years. 
Almost at the same time that Valla returned to Rome, Poggio 
left it to enter upon his duties as chancellor of Florence. To 
this honourable position he had been elected on the decease of 
his predecessor and friend, Leonard Aretin. The favour shown 
to Valla by the Pope may have disturbed the equanimity of 
his old antagonist and rival. But the occasion on which his 
vindictiveness burst forth was the discovery of annotations 
made in criticism of his language on the margin of his book, 
“Letters of learned Men.” ‘These annotations, made by one 
of Valla’s scholars, were ascribed by Poggio to the pen of the 
master. The offence was a mortal one. The hero of a hun- 
dred (wordy) battles prepared himself anew for the conflict. 
Nor was this a mere by-play. All the virulence which human 
language can express, every form of ridicule, sarcasm, sneer, 
reproach and invective, seem exhausted in these duels of scur- 
rility, which are the disgrace of the literary history of the 
fifteenth century. It matters little what may be the subject 
of dispute, scholars as distinguished as Politiano, Niccolo 
Niccoli, George of Trebizond, Francesco Filelpo, and Poggio, 
descend without scruple to the grossest personalities. The 
odium theologicum has passed into a proverb, but the odiwm 
literarium may well dispute with it the palm of precedence. 
The aim of each of the disputants seemed to be not so much 
to elicit truth as to damage the other. ‘Their conflict is like 
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that of two armed vessels, each seeking to sink its antagonist by 
its broadsides. The quarrel of Poggio and Valla is scarcely an 
exception to the general rule. Each deals largely in invective, 
gathering up the spent darts of old slanders, and dipping them 
in the venom of fresh malice to be hurled anew. In the present 
case, however, Poggio was the antagonist. Valla was not the 
criminal, but yet was made the object of a virulent assault. 
Perhaps he welcomed it. It gave him at least the opportunity 
of paying back with interest an old grudge. There were 
attacks and replies and counter‘replies. Hach of the antago- 
nists showed his ability, but each was vanquished. The private 
life of both—of Poggio especially—was vulnerable. Poggio was 
the more thorough master of Billingsgate; Valla the more expert 
in sarcasm and scornful invective confined within more decent 
limits. ‘The estimate of Erasmus is doubtless somewhat exag- 
gerated, through his prejudice in Valla’s favour. He thinks 
indeed that the latter threw down his challenge in too confi- 
dent and defiant a spirit, yet he says, “ Poggio was so unlearned 
that, if it were not for his obscenity, he would not be worth 
reading, and so obscene that, if he had been most learned, good 
men should cast him aside. Valla, who is not obscene, and is 
a hundred-fold more learned, labours under the odium of men- 
dacity, and is regarded as contentious by those who have never 
_ read his writings. This is the only thing urged against him, 
and in this they who attack imitate him, or rather they exceed 
him, for they bite him who is to them unknown. Why should 
not his many virtues be allowed to cover over a trivial fault?” 

The language in which Valla speaks of Poggio is mildness 
and purity itself by the side of that “filth” with which he was 
pelted back, and which he threatened to make his antagonist 
swallow. He speaks of him as “a bad man,” “not only lust- 
ful, but rather a professor of lust’”—‘‘an adulterer, a wine- 
bibber, and a sot’—as “avaricious, sacrilegious, perjured, a 
corrupter, a wretch, a slanderer.’’ Valla bids Poggio “pile 
up the mountains of his curses and reproaches to cast him 
down from his heaven.” ‘But I,” says Valla, “will pierce 
you through along with your mountains wrapped in flames, 
with my thunder bolts, and bury you in the mass of an Aitna - 
where, through its crater, you can scarce breathe the fiery 
smoke.” 
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The merits of Poggio’s work are then discussed, and their 
faults sharply criticised. He himself isrepresented as brought 
before an ideal court, and forced in confusion to acknowledge 
that his attack was base and unjust, and could not be sustained. 
Still again—as the discussion is continued in the form of dia- 
logue—when Poggio is one of the speakers, he is made an ob- 
ject of the most stinging ridicule. Valla then presents copies 
of the letters which the learned men of his time had written to 
himself or others, in praise either of him or his works—a step 
for which he excuses himself by the necessity of repelling the 
slanders of Poggio. The obscenity which characterizes the 
Facetize of the latter, does not escape the caustic abuse of 
Valla’s pen. 

We look with a sad curiosity over these monuments of the 
odium literarium, covered over as they are with the marks of 

‘genius and its virulent antipathies. They are the cast-off ar- 
mor of intellectual giants, scarred with the blows of an ignoble 
conflict. They can, however, add nothing to the fame of a man 
like Valla. His writings abound with evidence of that singu- 
lar sagacity and grasp of mind, which sometimes seems to place 
him, at a bound, centuries ahead of his age. No man was less 
overawed and cramped than he, by the authority of rusty pre- 
cedents. Justinian with his Pandects,* Jerome with his Latin 
Vulgate, Aristotle with his Categories, and the Papacy with its 
Decretals—each takes its turn in receiving the visitations of 
his critic lash. With falsehood, with everything that wore a 
mask, or wrapped itself about with impudent presumption, he 
waged a life-long war. Without that devotion to a principle 
which makes the martyr, he had that self-respect, that indigna- 
tion at wrong, that instinctive sympathy with whatever was 
exposed to outrage, that made him chivalrous and daring, and 
confidently defiant, to the very verge of a worldly prudence. 
Circumstanced as he was, it was almost a matter of necessity 
with him that he should be a literary gladiator. His natural 
endowments and thorough scholarship gave him eminence. 
His success and honors made him a mark forenvy. His eriti- 
cisms—sometimes indiscreetly uttered—offered the necessary 
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provocation, and Valla’s fiery nature would not brook an insult 
unavenged. Yet more than most, he restrained himself in his 
controversies within decent limits, nor does he seem to have 
shown, as many did, a gratuitous disposition to quarrel. Such, 
at least, is the view of Erasmus, who says: “If that candor 
which we demand of others, had been shown to him, the name 
of Valla, with all who love a pure literature, instead of invidi- 
ous, would have been accounted grateful, and worthy to be ve- 
nerated. He endured much to restore it. Harsh measures were 
perhaps necessary. He should be gratefully regarded by all, 
nor does it prove @ man pugnacious that he dissents from 
others.”’ 

Valla’s private life, as we have already hinted, was not free 
from reproach. Yet Poggio’s representations of it are doubt- 
less exaggerated. Valla had once entertained thoughts of a 
clerical life, and instead of forming any matrimonial engage- 
ment, copied the too frequent lessons of clerical example, in 
which the age abounded. He afterwards became a canon of 
St. John Lateran, and Secretary and Apostolic writer to the Pope 
Nicholas V. He died in 1457, aged fifty years. 


Ade DLLOLE LT 1, 
‘THE INWARD LIGHT. 


It is said that the Society of Friends is numerically on the 
decline. So far as Great Britain is concerned, the assertion 
rests upon statistical data, which reveal a diminution that has 
run, with increasing ratio, along the present century. None 
are so well aware of this state of things, as the parties most 
concerned. In evidence, we adduce the fact that, a few years 
since, ‘‘a gentleman who laments that, notwithstanding the 
population of the United Kingdom has more than doubled itself, 
in the last fifty years, the Society of Friends is less in number 
than at the beginning of the century,” advertised in “The 
Friend,” published in London, a prize of one hundred guineas 
for the best essay which should afford “light respecting the 
causes of this change.” 
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We have not seen statistics bearing on the state of the case, 
in our own country; but we suppose it to be a granted fact, 
that the membership of the Society is on the decrease. More 
particularly is this true if, in our estimate, we detach from the 
account those branches or ‘Meetings,’ which have manifestly 
departed from the theology of the founders of the Society, on 
the points which are most essential to the recovery of a lost 
race. Fox, Penn, Barclay, and other of the early Quaker 
writers, kept a truly Divine Redeemer, and a real atoning sa- 
crifice, ever before the sinner; and they discovered the neces- 
sity for such a sacrifice, with such a victim, in the hopeless cor- 
ruption which the fall brought upon the whole human race. 
If to adopt, with any tolerable approximation, the system which 
those men earnestly preached, is to be a Quaker, then we can- 
not take into the account men, or “‘Meetings,’’ which ignore 
their doctrines respecting human depravity, and the person and 
work of Christ, as proper representatives of Quakerism. Drop- 
ping the Socinian element from the estimate, the reduction of 
membership would probably be quite as observable in this 
country as in Great Britain—perhaps more so. 

But, granting the fact of this decline, it does not follow that 
Quakerism has been a failure; neither does it, of itself, involve 
any reproach, either to its principles, or to the faithfulness with 
which they have been carried out. On the contrary, this de- 
clension may stand in such relation to its history, its mission in 
the world, and the actual fruits of that mission, as to become a 
high proof of its divine origin, and a strong testimonial of its 
fidelity to its trust. 

Quakerism, through the most active and efficient period of its 
career, prophesied ever in sackcloth. It bore the very brunt of 
bigotry; and among all Christian peoples, it was the last to feel 
the genial incoming of the reign of toleration. In Protestant 
countries, it gave the last victims to martyrdom. ven to this 
hour, the majority of Christians, perhaps the majority of Chris- 
tian divines, have never learned a word of its theology or morals, 
its testimonies, acts, or sufferings, except through the medium of 
pens and voices purely antagonistical, always bringing the in- 
firmities of the system into the boldest relief, and often distorting 
its virtues into odious shapes. It is time that the history of this 
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Society should challenge the calmer and juster notice of the 
Christian world. It is time the family of Christian denomina- 
tions, who hold the two essentials of the Head and the Spirit, 
should inquire whether the services of a people who have so 
eminently exalted the last of these marks of the true church, 
have been appreciated; whether we give them, on earth, the 
record which they have on high. 

The question whether, at the time of the rise of Quakerism, 
there was a call for a separate people, devoted to the propaga- 
tion of their peculiar principles, should be viewed in the light of 
the internal condition of the Protestant church, under the Ca- 
rolian and Cromwellian administrations. It was an age, over 
which our wonder never tires. We mean, in this remark, to 
cover the whole period, from the so-called Reformation in Eng- 
land, to the Revolution which dethroned the last James. Under 
the state ascendency of King, Parliament, Lord Protector, or 
again King; and under the ecclesiastical ascendency of Church- 
men, or Dissenters, no regnant party yielded, for an instant, 
the doctrine that religious faith and rites should be enforced by 
the civil government. Sufferers who had pleaded most loudly for 
toleration, no sooner came into power, than they explained it 
as meaning freedom to follow the right religion, and that is 
ours. 

We do not mean that it was an age devoid of holy men, great 

_ religious achievements, and far-reaching influences. We expect 
that the labors of the English Reformers, over the great doc- 
trines of the covenants, fall, and restoration, will be felt for 
good, even amid those clearer and purer conceptions of the riches 
of the cross, which await the Church in her coming time of higher 
spiritual experiences. We look for editions of the “Living 
Temple,” ‘‘Saint’s Everlasting Rest,” and “Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” torun through the press of the Millennium. It was the 
age of Owen, Stillingfleet, Fuller, Howe, Baxter, and many 
others who will beheldin everlasting remembrance. Suchanage 
is not to be set down as only a blot on the religious history of 
the world. 

The wonder is, that, amid all this breaking forth of clear- 
headed Divinity, on the right hand and the left; amidall that 
gracious-enlightening that guided to the adoption of confes- 
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sions and constitutions which, under God, have regulated the 
Church in her noblest achievements, from that hour to the pre- 
sent, there should have remained such an obtuseness of percep- 
tion respecting these primary elements of the Reformation, 
spiritual liberty and spiritual life. The more we study the 
history of the times, the greater our astonishment becomes, 
that men who had suffered so much, should have learned so 
little; or rather, that the lessons which they failed to learn, 
should have been those which, above all others, were suggested 
by the wrongs and sufferings they had endured. 

It is true, a rapid enlargement of spirituality could not have 
been so reasonably expected from what was called the Hsta- 
blished Church. That was the church of the king; and, work- 
ing only under the royal will—a will which was seldom disci- 
plined by grace, and never patient of dissent—it is not strange 
that a century elapsed before that Church fairly put on the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the Reformation. But the Puri- 
tans had resisted spiritual intolerance so nobly, had passed 
through such fiery ordeals in defence of the rights of con- 
science, and had uttered such loud protests against the smother- 
ing of the spirit and the life under the load of rubrics, rituals, 
and altars, that the highest hopes for the “spirit and truth,” 
naturally arose from their political ascendency. 

Alas for our poor humanity! the carnal portion of the lessons 
of adversity had been learned only too well, while its spiritual 
teachings were still deep in the shade. In the matter of tole- 
ration, it was little more than a turning of the tables; in church 
administration, a scramble for the livings, patronages, and seats 
of power, from which churchmen had been ejected; and in eccle- 
siastical legislation, a strife for the excision or retention of cer- 
tain phrases, ceremonies, and formulas. The great want of the 
age remained. ‘The Church, still in anguish, throed vainly for 
the birth of the Spirit and the Life. Here and there were 
those whose spiritual perceptions and longings were in advance 
of the masses; who wondered that, in any age in which religion 
was the point of every controversy, aud the animus of every 
stir—an age that was all religion—there should be so few to 
go behind the external, and inquire what makes religion; and 
who, in their sphere, labored to exalt the hearts of the people 
into immediate communion with God. 
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But these influences were too sparse for strength; and deeply 
mingled, as they were, in existing organizations, they were not 
sufficiently distinet for a protest. The loud call of the age was 
for a people, an outwardly distinct body of Christians, who 
should make the very principles at which the existing Christian 
people stumbled, their substratum and their salient point; a 
people, set apart to the mission of nourishing those principles 
into growth and power to assume their hold upon the whole of 
evangelical Christendom. Spiritual intolerance had already 
been rebuked by enough of fighting testimony; that testimony 
had been written—whether with, or without the divine sanc- 
tion, is not now the question—in as red rivers as ever flowed 
along the battle-fields of England; and yet men had come from 
those fields, no wiser in the laws of Christian liberty, and none 
the more ready to allow people to worship, either in Jerusalem, 
or Mount Gerizim, no matter which, so that they worship in 
spirit and truth. A people was wanted, whose patient and 
suffering testimony should stand forth in the contrast, and put 
carnality to the blush; should be a noiseless and gradual work- 
ing, by winsome measures and tender example, until the whole 
Church became insensibly permeated with the leaven, and fell 
in with the more excellent way, which leaves every person’s 
responsibility for his religion to be settled with God. Above 
all, a people was wanted, whose influence should prevail to elimi- 
nate from religion, not its forms, as we shall hereafter see, but 
its formalism; not its rituals, but its ritualism; a people who 
should give a fresh start to the great fact which was so slow to 
emerge from the long spiritual night, that the only living ele- 
ment in worship, is the soul’s communion with God. 

If the rise, experience, labors, and sufferings of “the people 
called Quakers,” have, in any fair measure, wrought this result 
in the Church, as a whole, then Quakerism has been a success. 
No matter what outward conditions yet await the Society— 
whether a revival from its present declension, still further to 
play its separate part in spiritual progressions; or whether the 
finger of Providence shall, at no distant day, write for it that 
its peculiar mission is fulfilled: if God has, to any great extent, 
employed its instrumentality to purge our worship and Christian 
enterprises of carnality, and to work in spirituality in its stead, 
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then, indeed, Quakerism has run a noble race, and proved a 
glorious success. Its corporeality may perish to-morrow; and 
those who never understood its true aims, or learned, in the 
light of heaven, what makes a people great, may think of it as 
a mere Bethlehem-Ephratah among the tribes of Israel; still, 
on the eternal record, it will stand far up among the achieve- 
ments of the Reformation. : 

Nor do we falsify this conclusion, when we insist that the 
system of the Friends is burdened with serious errors. Those 
errors are generally extremes, the opposite of those they were 
meant to combat. That good men should pass from one ex- 
treme to another, is no matter of surprise. It is human nature, 
and every-day experience. Galileo is said to have taken the 
idea of the pendulum from the swinging of a lamp, suspended 
from the ceiling of the cathedral in Pisa. The wonder is, that 
it was left to the accidental movement of an object in nature, 
in the sixteenth century, to reveal a simple law of motion which 
had been illustrated by the oscillations of the human mind, some 
fifty-five hundred years. 

Who knows how powerfully those errors, being counter ex- 
tremes, may have wrought in the final elucidation of truth? 
There is a Providence in all things: God knew the human mind, 
and understood the power of startling propositions, to excite a 
reluctant attention. If George Fox had written a strong and 
good thesis, on the necessity of a truly divine moving, to render 
preaching, prayer, or singing of praises, acceptable to God, or 
on the impiety of assuming the Christian ministry without con- 
sciousness of being inwardly called of God to it, or to prove 
that the outward sacraments, without the inward grace, are only 
a solemn mockery, it would have left scarcely a mark in the 
world. Men would have looked at the title, and said: ‘* This is 
all true enough: nobody doubts it.”” And nobody did doubt it. 
But, as Coleridge somewhere says, some things are so true that 
they cease to be regarded as truths; and such this truth had 
become with vast numbers of Christian preachers and worship- 
pers in the days of Fox. Some explosive proposition was 
wanted, something that should burst with detonizing effect; 
something which should excite to a combat where the resistant, 
finding his own position treacherous, would be compelled to 
change his ground as the price of victory. 
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The Quakers had their Jupiter Tonans for the times. He 
proclaimed the use of external acts of worship, at set periods 
in a meeting, and after a digested programme, to be an impious 
attempt to control the motions of the Spirit, and a convenience 
for hypocrisy. To make of the ministry a profession and a 
post of authority in the Church, or to accept any stipulated 
emolument from it, was to play the part of a Simon Magus. 
Water baptism and the eucharistal supper were a Judaic inhe- 
ritance; or worse, an out-and-out Popery. This was concussive; 
the storm came of course. And though sufficient could be said 
against the extreme positions of the Quakers, they always held 
in their hands enough of the argument to strip formalism of its 
plumes, and leave deep impressions of the worthlessness of a 
ministry, ordinances, and worship, where the inward moving 
of the Holy Spirit is not the inspiring element. 

We believe it can be shown—whether with the approbation 
of the Friends, or not, we are in doubt—that these and other 
extreme positions which are the supposed peculiarities or marks 
of Quakerism, are not, after all, elementary to the system. 
They are rather its accidents; supposed inferentials from the 
central doctrine of Quakerism; adherings which might be dis- 
engaged from it, without at all disturbing its vital part. We 
believe further—and we shall refer to it in a more suitable con- 
nection—that all these adherings cling to one certain phase of 
that central doctrine; a phase which is not an inhering, but a 
construction which might be dropped without enfecbling its 
power, or compromising its divinity. Then, turning to the 
constituents of the system; to what ought to be seized on as its 
yitalities; we behold only the common faith of the evangelical 
Church. For those vitalities, as written articles, we admit no 
obligation to the Society of Friends, for they are in the oldest 
creeds and confessions extant. But, for the restoration of a 
living and working faith in them, we believe that Society to 
have been one of the divinely appointed agencies, the true 
value of whose services are beyond computation. 

We have spoken of the central point of Quakerism: we mean 
the doctrine of the Inwarp Licut. We give it the name by 
which it is generally known in the discourse of Friends. It is 
sometimes called the ‘Seed of God;”’ sometimes, also, ‘the 
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Life,” or “the Word,” the sense of the Johannean 0 Adyoc, being 
intended. The writer who probably excels, among the early 
Friends, in a clear conception of his own meaning, occasionally 
employs the significant term, Vehiculum Dez. As, however, 
none of these terms define themselves, when restricted to the 
peculiar sense in which the Friends employ them, we shall first 
inquire what is really meant by this Inward Light. This in- 
quiry will embrace its parallelisms with some theological points, 
familiar to our Church, and its divergence from others. Its re- 
lation to rituals, outward ordinances, and official administra- 
tions in the Church, will afterward be noticed. 

We now meet our first subject of inquiry—-THE SUBSTANCE OF 
THE Inwarp Lieut. 

We believe the term “authorized standards,” is repudiated by 
the Friends, as involving the odious result of a creed. But 
they often exist, in effect, where they are disallowed by name. 
Indeed, without something of the kind, organic union is but a 
rope of sand. 

We have before us the theological writings of several Friends, 
which, we suppose, come as near as any to the character of 
authorities in the case before us. It is the most simple course 
to select one good one, provided he covers the ground, and ac- 
cords with the general tone of the whole. Such a one we have 
in Robert Barclay, the well-known author of “An Apology for 
the True Christian Divinity, being an Explanation and Vindi- 
cation of the Principles and Doctrines of the People called 
Quakers.”’ Doubtless George Fox is personally of higher con- 
sideration. He was the founder of the Society, having, as he 
tells us, and as his co-religionists truly believed, received its 
leading principle ‘in the openings from the Lord.” But his 
literature was too far short of his spiritual experiences, to allow 
him to spread out the system in a compact, arranged, and 
readable form. Barclay was a scholar, a reader, and a thinker. 
His style is choice, terse, and clear; his temper is devotional; 
and every sentence lets us deeper into the vitalities of the sys- 
tem. We commend Barclay’s Apology to those who inane? 
for the Quaker doctrine of the Inward Light. 

The first fourteen verses of the first oles of the Gospel of 
John are the starting point. The Life that was in Christ, or 
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6 Aoyog, is the Light of men. It can exist, as a real thing, in 
the minds of those who are unconscious of the visitation. ‘The 
‘Light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it 
not.” It is a universal Light. It “lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” Not that every man becomes truly 
enlightened by it, for the darkness comprehendeth it not; but 
it comes to every man as a means of recovery and salvation; 
not merely to every race or nation, but to every individual, 
“that all men, through him, might believe.” 

This Light, or grace,—for these are ever used as convertible 
terms,—is to all men a saving Light, 7. e., a sufficient means of 
. Salvation; not excluding the profit of outward means, but still, 
in their unavoidable absence, sufficient of itself—“ to every man 
a measure of saving, sufficient, and supernatural Light and 
grace.”’* John came to bear witness of the Light, “that all 
men, through 7, [not Aim, as in the common translation, | might 
believe.” Barclay defends this rendering of 6? avrov, by in- 
sisting that it “doth very well agree with gwrdc, as being the 
nearest antecedent,” and also that it gives us a sense which falls 
in with the drift of the discourse, which he thinks cannot be 
said of the other. It explains the reason why the Adyoc lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, to wit, that all men, 
through it, might believe, or that if might become to all a 
possible means of saving faith, which certainly was not true 
‘of the personal preaching of John the Baptist. 

The terms saving and sufficient are carefully explained as 
being used in the conditional, and not the absolute sense, sim- 
ply placing the whole race of men in a salvable state; or, as 
it is expressed in Barclay’s fifth proposition, “this Light en- 
lighteneth the hearts of all for a time, in order to salvation ; 
and this is it which reproves the sin of all individuals, and 
would work out the salvation of all, if not resisted.’ This 
author, who delights in syllogisms, regards himself as clinch- 
ing the argument on the sufficiency of this Light for salvation, 
by the following premises and conclusion :— 

“That which is given, ‘that all men through it may rere 
must needs be saving and SERN that, by Wire at in which, 
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fellowship with the saints and the blood of Christ, ‘which 
cleanseth from all sin,’ is possessed, must be sufficient: — 

“But such is the Light,—therefore, &c.”’ 

The last clause in the major proposition had been previously 
argued from 1 John 1: 7: “But if we walk in the light, as 
he is in the light, we have fellowship one with another; and 
the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin,” 
to which Barclay gives this new reading, without at all conduct- 
ing us through the process by which it is attained—fellowship 
with one another, and fellowship with the blood of Jesus Christ 
which cleanseth, &e. 

A second syllogism is added, which has the merit of avoid- 
ing questionable renderings :— 

‘That which we are commanded to believe in, ‘that we may 
become the children of the Light,’ must be a supernatural, 
sufficient, and saving principle: 

“But we are commanded [for this end,] to believe in this 
Light,—therefore, &c.” 

It is but just to remark, in this place, that while the argu- 
ments for the Inward Light cluster around the first fourteen 
verses of the Gospel of John, other parts of Scripture are 
brought so freely into the same service, as fairly to relieve 
the Friends from the odium of a hobby passage. 

The question already arises, and it will meet us all along, 
whether we have, in all this, some influence or substance set 
forth, which is essentially a novelty, or whether the Quakers, 
in their own peculiar modes of speech, only express our com- 
mon doctrine of the Holy Spirit, bearing abroad divine influ- 
ences from the cross, as explained under the hypothesis of a 
general atonement: in other words, whether the Quakerism 
lies in the doctrine, or in the phraseology? 

The Johannean Worp has never been a very palpable sub- 
ject for human inquiry. It is much easier to tell what it is 
not than what it is. On the one hand, it is not God, in the 
sense in which nothing proceeding from him can be him; on 
the other hand, it is too low a view to speak of it as an efflu- 
ence of his being, because the Word was God. Whatever God 
és, that is. We often identify it in the Rabbinical Shekinah, 
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or Messiah, but these terms were deeply mysterious, and con- 
sequently of little service in popular explanation. Whatever 
the Zhing is—and we use this word in its intensest sense, 
as res, entity, in distinction from an influence or emanation; 
—yea more, the cd & of the old philosophers which excludes 
the idea of “becoming,” (John 1: 1,)—we say, whatever it is, it 
certainly made the person of Christ such as it was, God mani- 
fest in the flesh, not as the soul to the body, but as truly God 
ag man. 

Perhaps the ministrations of the divine Word and Light of 
the Quakers, amount to just what we should call the working 
_ energy of the Holy Spirit. The striving power of that Spirit 

—we now use familiar language—is doubtless co-extensive with 
the atonement. We suppose that, in its sufficiency for the 
remission of sins, to have been universal. General is the word 
commonly used, but that word, as contradistinguished from 
limited, means universal. So also we find the Holy Spirit 
convincing the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. 
We have our difficulties respecting the mode in which this suffi- 
ciency of the cross affects certain classes, such as the heathen; 
but these difficulties are immeasurably less than those which 
grow out of any other view. Barclay pushes the Quaker 
scheme to a point where he supposes these difficulties to vanish; 
but of that in its place. When we reach the higher operations 
of the Spirit in regeneration, and in its abiding influence in . 
the believer’s soul, we shall find more of what we suppose the 
Friends mean by the Light within—Christ dwelling im the 
believer, and Christ formed in him the hope of glory. 
Another question arises, Do not the Quakers merge in this 
gracious Light, the natural conscience, a constituent faculty of 
the mind, which abides in it when that Light is quenched, and 
every influence from the cross is withdrawn? Barclay, in 
arguing the universality of this Light, cites the fact that “ there 
was never yet a man found, in any place of the earth, however 
barbarous and wild, but hath acknowledged that, at some time, 
less or more, he hath found somewhat in his heart, reproving 
him for some things evil which he hath done, threatening a 
certain horror if he continued in them, as also promising and 
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communicating a certain peace and sweetness, as he has given 
way to it, and not resisted it.” * 

If this be not the proper office of conscience, it would be 
difficult to assign a field to that faculty. Still Barclay insists 
that the Inward Light is an entirely distinct thing from the 
natural conscience, because the latter is susceptible of corrup- 
tion and defilement, while the former can never be brought to 
consent to wickedness. We have doubts, however, whether 
conscience ever yields an active consent to sin. We know it 
may be lulled, seared, and so stupefied as not to resist sin; but 
we believe that whenever it awakes, it speaks for the right. So 
far as we can see, while the Friends recognise the existence of 
a natural conscience, they put the doctrine of the Inward Light 
into a shape which overlaps it. And we just add here that 
the same appears to be the case with the relation of the Inward 
Light to that instinctive or rational religious sense in man, 
which we call natural religion. This we shall directly see. 

The doctrine of the Inward Light assumes that of the Fall. 
Concerning the latter, nothing can be more explicit than the 
following language: “All Adam’s posterity, or mankind, both 
Jews and Gentiles, as to the first Adam, or earthly man, is 
fallen, degenerated, and dead: deprived of the sensation or 
feeling of this inward testimony or seed of God; and is subject 
unto the power, nature, and seed of the serpent, which he 
soweth in men’s hearts while they abide in this natural and cor- 
rupted state: from whence it comes that, not only their words 
and deeds, but all their imaginations are evil perpetually in the 
sight of God, as proceeding from this depraved and wicked seed. 
Man, therefore, as he is in this state, can know nothing aright; 
yea, his thoughts and conceptions concerning God and things 
spiritual, until he be disjoined from this evil seed, and united 
to the Divine Light, are unprofitable both to himself and 
others.” + 

In the argument on this proposition, the author discriminates 
between the corruption propagated from Adam, and the impu- 
tation of Adam’s sin to his posterity. He disclaims the infer- 
ence, which he thinks Augustinian, and which he very kindly 
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excuses in Augustine, from the fact that it came out in his 
declining age, and under the acerbities of the Pelagian con- 
troversy, that man, ‘in his very mother’s womb, and before 
he commits any actual transgression, is contaminate with a real 
guilt, whereby he deserves eternal death . . . that many poor 
infants are eternally damned,” &c., &c. And he just as dis- 
tinctly repudiates the Pelagian and Socinian doctrine which 
‘exalts the light of nature, or the faculty of the natural man, 
as capable of himself, by virtue of the inward will, faculty, 
light, and power that pertains to his nature, to follow that 
which is good, and make real progress toward heaven.”’ Affirm- 
ing that Adam did not retain in his nature, ‘‘any wili or light 
capable to give him knowledge in spiritual things,”’ he infers 
that his posterity cannot do it, ‘for whatsoever real good any 
man doeth, it proceedeth not from his nature, as he is man, or 
the son of Adam, but from the seed of God in him, as a new 
visitation of life, in order to bring him out of this natural con- 
dition.” 

To a world thus apostate, and disabled from the power to 
know or do good, he presents this Light, this life of men, seed 
of God, grace, this vehiculum Dei, which comes to all, and 
becomes the saving principle in all who do not resist the gra- 
cious visitation. The first of these influences—its coming to 
all—is thus described in Proposition VII., under the head of 
justification:—* For as much as all men who have come to 
man’s estate have sinned, therefore all have need of this Sa- 
viour, to remove the wrath of God from them, due to their 
offences: in this respect he is truly said to have borne the ini- 
quities of us all, in his body on the tree, and therefore is the 
only Mediator, having qualified the wrath of God toward us; 
so that our former sins stand not in our way, being, by virtue 
of his most satisfactory sacrifice, removed and pardoned.” 

The higher manifestation of this Light is more especially to 
be noticed, because it involves the Quaker view of the regene- 
ration of the heart. 

“We consider then our redemption in a two-fold respect. 
The first is the redemption performed and accomplished by 
Christ for us in his crucified body without us: the other is the 
redemption wrought by Christ in us. The first is that whereby 
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man, as he stands in the fall, is put into a capacity of salva- 
tion. . . The second is that whereby we witness and know this 
pure and perfect redemption in ourselves, purifying, cleansing, 
and redeeming us from the power of corruption, and bringing 
us into unity, favour, and friendship with God. By the first, 
we, that were lost in Adam, plunged into the bitter and corrupt 
seed . . . are, notwithstanding all this, so far reconciled to 
God, by the death of his Son, while enemies, that we are put 
into a capacity of salvation, having the glad tidings of the gos- 
pel of peace offered unto us, and God reconciled unto us in 
Christ, calls and invites us to himself. By the second, we wit- 
ness this capacity brought into act, whereby receiving and not 
resisting the purchase of his death, to wit, the light, spirit, and 
grace of Christ revealed in us, we witness and possess a real, 
true, and inward redemption from the power and prevalency of 
sin, and so come to be truly and really redeemed, justified, and 
made righteous, and to a sensible union and friendship with 
God.” 

And again afterwards: ‘This inward birth, this Jesus brought 
forth in the heart, who is the well-beloved whom the Father 
cannot but accept, and all those who thus are sprinkled with 
the blood of Jesus, and washed with it: by this also comes the 
communication of the goods of Christ unto us, by which we 
come to be partakers of the divine nature, and are made one 
with him, as the branches with the vine, and have a title and 
right to what he hath done and suffered for us, so that his obe- 
dience becomes ours, his righteousness ours, his death and suf- 
ferings ours.”’ * 

We have referred to the stress which the Friends lay upon 
the point, that this visitation of grace extends to all mankind, 
and that it is to all a saving light, i. e., placing all in a capa- 
city for salvation; and that this is as truly the case with those 
who have no instruction from the written revelation from God, 
as with the most enlightened sinner in gospel lands. 

We have confessed to the perplexities which surround this 
subject—we mean the last clause above. It is an abstract 
point; and yet, upon second thought, not quite so abstract, for 
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it does personally concern millions of people, and it also deeply 
affects our own cordiality toward the government of God. We 
are of une mind respecting the future state of deceased infants, 
and idiots who have no personal moral responsibility. For 
these stories about orthodox divines preaching that infants go 
to hell, is—if a vulgar word will not offend—all humbug. We 
know that bad things were said when polemics raged until men 
were mad, but, outside of the Romish Church, we know not 
where to look for a professedly Christian teacher, who preaches 
eternal damnation for any who are not, of themselves, moral 
agents. Our usual method of disposing of the subject is to say 
that, through some mode of the Spirit’s operation, unrevealed 
to us, the blood of Christ avails to wash away their original 
corruption, and that is all we know about it. 

Our difficulties are greater in relation to the heathen, who 
are moral agents. We can see cause enough for their condem- 
nation, in their sin under such means of knowledge as they 
haye—the lights of nature, reason, and conscience. But why, 
after the Divine munificence, in an atonement, co-extensive in 
its provisions with the wants of the world, an only means of 
enjoying that munificence, should be denied to the largest num- 
ber in this world, is a question which tries all our faith, and 
before which we stand dumb. In fact, evangelical Christians 
are not unanimous on the point; and the inquiry is often ear- 
~ nestly made, whether God may not, through the atonement, save 
a heathen who is contrite, and who seeks reconciliation with 
God by all means in his power. 

Barclay finds no trouble in the case. But his solution of the 
question, though it does not impair the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures as a true and divine revelation, does detract seri- 
ously from their importance as a means of salvation. They 
are @ medium through which the Light shines, and, as such, 
admitted to be of superior value to any other outward means 
of grace, so that it is blessed to live in a Christian land where 
they are read, and awful to be a heathen without them. But 
they are not the indispensable vehicle of the Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. The point 
is pressed—every man is lighted by it; and, for the mode, 
a resort is had to the doctrine of Immediate Revelation. 
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Tue Liaut is the same Spirit which strove with the old world, 
the same which taught salvation in Christ.to the patriarchs 
who testified their faith by bloody sacrifices, the same through 
which the pious Jew believed unto salvation, and which can 
still take its own mode to reach any heart, independent of out- 
ward knowledge and means. All the attainments of the heathen 
philosophers, such as Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato, are 
ascribed to it, thus, as before stated, covering the ground of natu- 
ral religion, and no doubt is expressed that many heathen have, 
through it, believed and attained salvation. 

Among other passages which he cites in support of this view, 
is one which has tried the skill of commentators, but which he 
thinks happily explained on his hypothesis. It is Colossians, 
1: 23, where Paul speaks of the gospel which his brethren had 
heard, as that ‘‘which was preached to every creature which is 
under heaven,’’—év xdo7 tH xtioc:, &e. Preached in every 
creature, is Barclay’s rendering, giving to the proposition the 
same reading which our translators give it, in the parallel pas- 
sage, verse 6, ¢v zavti t@ xdapm, in all the world. Adopting 
this reading, he makes the gospel of which the apostle spoke, 
not the written or spoken narration or message which was 
preached fo or at men, but a metonymy for the power behind 
the ‘good tidings,’’ the Light, Grace, Spirit, which was every- 
where preached im them, and so—the doctrine of immediate 
revelation coming into account—“‘preached in every creature 
which is under heaven.” 

It cannot, however, escape the notice of the logical reader, 
that to make a proposition the basis of a peculiar interpreta- 
tion, and then to turn that interpretation about as an argument 
for the proposition, is reasoning in a circle, Besides, Paul’s 
modes of thought and speech were Hebraic, and it accords pre- 
cisely with those modes, to speak of the future as contained in 
the great commission to preach the gospel to every creature. 
Then granting, as we safely may, that our common rendering 
of verses 6 and 23 are each allowable, an obvious reason exists 
why ¢y should, in the first case, read zm, and in the last, to. In 
the first, it is not the persons to whom the gospel is preached 
that are spoken of, but the place where they are found,—the 
world. In the last, itis not the place, but the persons. The 
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whole reading is natural—in the world, and to the creatures. 
At the same time it is but fair to say that the Quaker rendering 
is perfectly grammatical, and that, if the doctrine which iden- 
tifies the gospel with the Inward Light, and makes it a gracious 
visitation to our whole race, irrespective of the written revela- 
tion, would be properly established, the peculiar reading in 
question would not be without its beauty.* 

The most serious error in the Inward Light doctrine, is found 
in its immediate revelation phase. It is true the Friends pro- 
vide cautiously against any collision between immediate reve- 
lations and the Holy Scriptures, by referring both to the same 
divine source and Spirit of truth which cannot contradict itself. 
No people have more unequivocally expressed their faith in the 
Holy Scriptures, as a true revelation from God, ever as such 
to be obeyed, both in doctrines and rules of conduct. Fox, 
Penn, Barclay, Scott, and others, have so repeatedly asserted 
or assumed this, as to place their views beyond question. They 
do, indeed, object to applying to the Bible, the phrase “word 
of God,” because of the peculiar use for which their system re- 
quires them to reserve the term WORD, but they freely allow 
the plural, words of God. 

Still a result follows, which no care of theirs can avoid,—a 
lowering of the position which the Scriptures should hold as the 
_ supreme revealed rule of faith and morals. They are only of 
parallel authority with those “revelations of God, by the Spirit, 
by outward views and appearances, dreams, or inward objective 
manifestations in the heart, which were of old the formal ob- 
ject of faith, and remain yet soto be.” ‘True, this qualification 
follows: “These divine inward revelations neither do nor can 
ever contradict the outward testimony of the Scriptures.” But 
again: “From hence it will not follow that these [inward] 


* The rendering of our version is, however, by no means without au- 
thority in the apostle’s writings. Thus, 1 Cor. 2:6. opiay 5 Aaroduen ev 
rots tensvors, ‘‘ We speak wisdom among them that are perfect.” 1 Cor: 14: 
11. Kad ‘o 202Gv, ’ev ’emor BapBagos, “ He that speaketh shall be a barbarian 
unto (apud, coram) me.” 1 Cor. 6:2, e é vuiv xpuveras ‘o xoouos, “If the 
world shall be judged by (coram) you.” 

So in the Orators, ’ev ‘vucv, apud vos, judices, So, év optaruors rw, before 
one’s eyes (ante oculos.) See Winer, vol, ii, p. 403.—Eprrors, 
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revelations are to be subjected to the test of the outward testi- 
mony of the Scriptures . . . . . as to a more noble or certain 
rule and touchstone; for this divine revelation and inward illu- 
mination is that which is evident and clear of itself, forcing, by 
its own evidence and clearness, the well-disposed understanding 
to assent, irresistibly moving the same thereunto.’’* 

We have no difficulty with the doctrine of a special illumina- 
tion—an immediate revelation, if the Friends please—superna- 
tural and divine, outside of, but not without the written words; 
and, equally with them, we regard those written words, in 
the absence of this revealing Spirit, powerless for spiritual 
enlightening and salvation. We look to this revealing Spirit 
to open our eyes, that we may behold wondrous things in the 
law of God. We recognise it as the promised Comforter, to 
teach us all things, and bring to our remembrance all things 
which Christ has said unto us. We turn to it as that which 
gives life, while the letter alone would kill. We gain no profit, 
no comfort, no heavenly illumination, and we expect no final 
good from the purest and clearest instructions of the Holy 
Scriptures, without an immediate inward revelation of both 
their sense and spirit. As said by Luther,—quoted with appro- 
bation by Barclay—“No man can make himself a teacher of 
the Holy Scriptures, but the Holy Spirit alone. No man can 
rightly know God, or understand the Word of God, unless he 
immediately receive it from the Holy Spirit, except he find it 
by experience in himself; and in this experience the Holy 
Ghost teacheth.” 

The whole subject is much relieved by a happy incon- 
sistency, a slip in the logic of Barclay. It occurs in the very 
connection where we should most fear the influence of his 
system. It will be recollected that he says these Divine 
revelations are not to be “‘subject to the test of the outward 
testimony. of the Scriptures, as to a more noble or certain rule 
and touchstone,” but that the inward illumination is “ evident 
and clear of itself, forcing, by its own evidence and clearness, 
the well-disposed understanding to assent, irresistibly moving 
the same thereunto.” This language is strong, expressive, and 


* Barclay’s Apology, Prop. II., on Immediate Revelation. 
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we should say, clear. The revelation which each person re- 
ceives is self-evcdent; it is to be known by its own teaching, as 
a true divine revelation, and nothing from the Scriptures is to 
be brought into conflict with its verity. 

In juxtaposition with the above, we now place a few sen- 
tences from section 6, under Proposition iii. “Of the Scrip- 
tures.’ Like those just given, they are emphatic, but all to 
this point, that in every person’s judgment of the spiritual ex- 
ercises of all the rest of the world, and in the submission of 
his own doctrines and conduct to the judgment of others, the 
Holy Scriptures are, after all, the decisive test. ‘* Moreover, 
- because they [the Scriptures] are commonly acknowledged by 

all to have been written by the dictates of the Holy Spirit . « 
. we do look upon them as the only fit outward judge of 
controversies among Christians; and that whatever doctrine is 
contrary to their testimony, may, therefore, justly be rejected 
as false. And for our parts, we are very willing that all our 
doctrines and practices be tried by them; which we never re- 
fused, nor ever shall, in all our controversies with our adversa- 
ries, as the judge and test. We shall also be willing to admit 
it as a positive certain maxim, that whatsoever any do, pretend- 
ing to the Spirit, which is contrary to the Scriptures, be accounted 
and reckoned a delusion of the devil.” 
On the assumption that personal inward revelations are never 
‘to be subjected to the outward testimony of the Scriptures, as 
to a more noble or certain rule, what security has the world 
against the fanaticisms and extravagancies of self-deceived men, 
—to say nothing of wicked impostors,—who mistake mere pass- 
ing impressions for a divine moving or illumination? However 
absurd the imaginary revelation may be, or however offensive 
the conduct which it promotes, the subject of it must never 
yield the question of its verity to his fellow-men, for it “forces” 
his assent ‘‘ by its own evidence;”’ that is, it is self-evident, an 
evidence which admits of no ratiocination. He must never 
submit it to the outward testimony of the Scriptures, for after 
teaching him to rank it as a higher revelation within, we can- 
not ask him to accept those Scriptures as a competent test. 
Happily, Barclay seems himself to have anticipated proba- 
bilities of this kind, and to have forestalled them with his testi- 
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mony, that any pretence to a spiritual illumination which is 
contrary to the Scriptures, shall be reckoned a delusion of the 
devil. This falls in so perfectly with our views of the rule to 
apply to every supposed divine revelation, light, or afflatus of 
any kind, that we cheerfully drop the question of its coherence 
with the preceding quotations. 

And we are the more happy to find him thus righting himself, 
because this doctrine of the Inward Light, as a whole, contains © 
so much of our common faith, so much that is more than valu- 
able, that is vital to godliness, so much which, at the time it 
was first preached, was too strange a thing to the Church. Rome 
had buried it deep in the labyrinths of sacraments, breviaries, 
“ruffles and ribbons.”” Protesters against Rome were astonish- 
ingly slow in exhuming it. After a hundred years of “refor- 
mation,” the question seemed still to lie in the future, whether 
the outward Church, and the outer things of the Church, should 
become the glorious habitation, or the sarcophagus of piety. 
With all the excesses of the people in question, they certainly 
taught the most effectual] lessons of the day respecting religion, 
as, back of all its surroundings, a supernatural and spiritual 
entity; as, distinguished from all its incitements, accidents and 
out-actings, an InneR Lire. 

We turn to our next subject of inquiry—THE RELATION OF 
THE InwARD LigHT 10 RITUALS, OUTWARD ORDINANCES, AND 
OFFICIAL ADMINISTRATIONS IN THE CHURCH. 

Outward services are the sensual element in religion. -We 
mean that the demand for them is found in the sensual part of 
our human composition; in the relation of the eye, the ear, and 
the touch, to the spiritual nature, and in the place which, for 
the present, the former occupy as media to the latter. It fol- 
lows that when the strength of the spirit for immediate com- 
munion with God, is feeble, and its means for such immediate 
communion are few, the necessity for an extensive system of 
religious externals, is-great, and they occupy an exceedingly 
high place in the religious economy. But their importance di- 
minishes in exact ratio with the means which exist for enlight- 
ening the spiritual nature, and lifting it up into more immedi- 
ate communion with heaven; and whenever the time is reached 
that immediate divine intuitions are unclouded, and this com- 
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munion is without sensual hinderance, or, in other words, when 
the spirit, 

‘‘Unfettered to the flesh, unchained to earth,” 
is dissevered from its partnership with the outward nature, the 
whole occasion for ceremonials, with their official administra- 
tions, will cease. 

This we suppose to be the outline of the philosophy of ordi- 

nances; and it is certainly—as truth almost always, in the end, 
turns out to be—very simple. We have stated it, not because 
we would cast any divinely instituted ordinance upon the poor 
chances of philosophy for support, or because we would accept 
- the imposition of any ordinance, simply on the demand of phi- 
losophy ; but because it falls in so well with the shape which 
we suppose Christ and his apostles gave to this matter, under 
the new dispensation. It also gives to the error of the Friends, 
on the point, the most beautiful shade which an error can take 
—the giving to earth more than its possible amount of heaven- 
liness. They are doubtless correct in easing off the spiritual 
nature from its dependence on externals, under the more imme- 
diate “openings,” as Fox would call them, which belong to the 
dispensation of an indwelling Paraclete, (“He dwelleth with 
you, and shall be in you;”) and, outside of the Scriptures, their 
argument would be irresistible, would they but show that, under 
_the present conditions of humanity, it is possible for the spirit 
to obtain the entire non-sympathy with the outward senses which 
exists in heaven. 

But just here is the missing link in their chain of argument. 
They mistake an increase for a fulness; a wondrous advance, 
for a consummation; a pentecostal effusion for ‘‘seeing as we 
are seen, and knowing as we are known.”’ We should be sorry 
to crowd them with the question:—lIs this placing too high an 
estimate on pre-heavenly attainments, or does it involve too 
low a view of those which are really celestial? 

In that peculiar effusion of Christian days, which is best 
known by the phrase, pouring out of the Spirit, there was 
nothing essentially new, and nothing which evinced complete- 
ness. Neither of these positions needs to be argued in this 
connection. ‘The first is pre-eminently Quaker ground, as could 
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be shown by referring back to the Inward Light doctrine. The 
last is involved in their urging the perpetual necessity for a 
mental introversion, in order to secure the effusion in question, 
even in measure. ‘This introversion of the mind is neyer per- 
fect in this world; for when does a Friend ever go so far out of 
the body, that not a muscle stirs at the wild cry of fire? 

Ve repeat that, in the effusion in question, there was nothing 
essentially new, and nothing complete. It was a wonderful 
breaking forth of the same light, life, and grace, by which God 
had of old converted sinners, and Christ had dwelt in the saints. 
Now, indeed, this going forth was in freshened power, and greater 
directness, and was attended by uew phenomena. Still, as an 
illumination, it was only in part (Rom. 13: 9, 10,) awaiting a 
future perfect when that which is in part shall be done away. 

This view of the case meets the argument which first admits 
the necessity for external rites in worship, under the old law, 
but insists that the purer illuminations of the Christian dispensa- 
tion have terminated all occasion for them. The Friends grant 
us, nay they teach us, that the old Church enjoyed the same 
light and grace with ourselves, feebler in its manifestations it 
is true, but perfect in identity; and they further allow their 
ceremonials to have been of divine appointment. This then 
settles the question, that the enjoyment of this inward light, or 
the coming into spiritual communion with God, does not of ne- 
cessity forbid the aid of sensual media in promoting such com- 
munion; and hence it is not a logical consequence of the Qua- 
ker theology, that worship should be divested of its corporeal 
element. 

But it involves, as a necessary consequence, the very economy 
which we suppose Christ and his apostles instituted in the case. 
They seem to have assumed that, just in proportion as the dark- 
ness is passed, and the light shines clearer, forms and ceremo- 
nies become perilous to spirituality; that, in fact, all regard for 
them beyond what our state and condition require, is at the 
expense of the “Spirit and truth” in worship. So much is 
shadowed forth in our Lord’s discourse to the woman of Sama- 
ria, and is plainly taught in several of the epistles, especially 
those to the Galatians and Hebrews. Hence the sacrifices, 
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ceremonial cleansings, and priesthood, were superseded by those 
realities which fulfilled their signification, while the few and 
simple externalsof the Christian law were ordained to meet 
the remaining sensuous requirements of our natures. 

Thus provision was made to bring the outward senses into the 
service of the soul, in acts of worship—particularly public 
worship. We insist, equally with the Friends, that the vital 
element in worship, is a yielding to the drawing of the Spirit, 
and that the outward act, which we hold to be no more than an 
incitement and witness, is worse than worthless, is hypocrisy, 
when it is set up as a constituent of worship. We do not deny 
that this point was poorly understood, and worse carried out, 
at the time the Friends first felt their call to testify against 
formalism, for we recognise only too much truth in some of 
Barclay’s pungent satires upon the modes of public service then 
prevalent. 

But we take the case as it now stands. We know of no 
Christian who has reached the first milestone in the outward 
road from Judaism, who does not confess to the deadness and 
abomination of any outward act of worship, except as it is 
prompted by a direct operation of the Spirit moving thereunto. 
We do not deny that there are exceptions to this in the so 
called Christian Church. We have people who came into the 
world about twenty centuries too late, and who are ever talking 
about sacramental virtue, and fidgeting, with ante-Messianic 
nervousness, over the surroundings and appointments of holy 
altars, as if every stitch of embroidery, every fold in a nap- 
kin, were represented in their efficacy. But these Sinaitic 
fossils are now too few to affect the general state of the case. 

Returning to the general feeling of the evangelical Church, 
we find the Friends agreeing with us respecting the divine au- 
thority for these visible accessories of public worship, a gather- 
ing of the people, vocal exhortations, instructions, prayers, and 
songs of praise. ‘The first of these the Friends, like others of 
us, place under the law of prescription. ‘The time and place 
are designated, and the duty of attendance is upon all, without 
regard to special spiritual movings. The others they place 
under the law of immediate revelation. Those parts of worship 
are performed by any one who finds himself or herself stirred. 

VOL. X.—28 
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thereunto, but if no one feels the call, the meeting passes as it 
began, with silent waiting upon God. ‘This silent waiting con- 
sists in that introversion of mind, before speken of, which is 
supposed to open the way for the divine incoming. We do not 
find, from any descriptions we have read, that it is a reaching 
forth after them, but it seems to be a passive preparation for 
their entrance. 

Indeed we have noticed with surprise, how largely passivity 
enters into the Quaker system of religious experiences, in- 
cluding even that of regeneration itself, all of which seem to 
be the fruit of the non-resistance of gracious visitations.* 

In support of this practice of silent waiting for a divine ex- 
ercise, Barclay, at the commencement of the section just re- 
ferred to, quotes no less than twenty-six passages of Scripture. 
He has not here done justice to his usual skill in the selection 
of proof-texts. Not one of them implies stent waiting, and 
most of them involve an active out-reaching effort. In almost 
all from the New Testament, the word is watch, as e. g. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 13, “Watch ye, stand fast in the faith,” &e. Those from 
the Old Testament belong to the time when the old law was in 
force, when public worship was regulated by a divine pro- 
gramme, and of coursé they cannot mean the silent waiting of 
an assembly for worship.+ 

While, for reasons already given, we are not surprised that 
the early Friends carried their abhorrence of mere formalism 
to a revolt from everything formal, we still suggest that they 
rather straiten than unbind the Spirit. They make his power 
of utterance through the preaching of the word, and his power 
of intercession in prayer, eccentric, occasional, and uncertain, 
and nota sure influence in all who gird themselves for appointed 
public duties, in reliance on his aid. 

We find the great commission to preach the gospel accompa- 
nied with the promise, ‘Lo, I am with you;”’ not in occasional 


* See near close of 3 10 of Prop. xi. of Barclay’s Apology. 

+ Some reader may wish to examine the texts. They are found as follows: 
Ps, xxv. 8; xxvii. 14; xxxvii. 7, 9, 84; lxix. 6; Prov. xx. 22; Isa. xxx, 18; 
xl. 81; xlii. 28; Lam. iii, 25, 26; Hos. xii..6; Zeph. iii. 8; Matt. xxiv. 42; 
xxv. 18; xxvi. 41; Mark, xiii. 83, 85, 37; Luke, xxi. 86; Acts, i. 4; xxii. 31; 
1 Cor. xvi. 13; Col. iv. 2; 1 Thess. y. 6; 2 Tim. iy. 5; 1 Pet. iy. 7. 
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movings to preach and-pray, or in spasmodic effusions, but 
“alway.” We find no such condition as silent waiting annexed 
to any command to preach, or pray, or sing psalms of praise; 
but we do find the apostles preaching whenever assemblies were 
called to hear them, and we find people convened for the special 
purpose of prayer, and there prayer was sure to be offered. We 
find no Scriptural record of an assembly, convened for worship, 
which sat in silence, and separated without a word being spoken. 
So we take up the command to preach the word, and pray, ex- 
pecting the Spirit to be our mouth and wisdom, and to make 
intercession for us according to the will of God. If we fail of 
this unction, we do not attribute the failure to any want of 
fulness in the promise, but the sin lies at our own door. 

So also we accept the command, in the same commission, to 
baptize all nations in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. The Friends mistake us when they suppose 
that we regard the official application of water to the person 
as the Christian baptism. This is the rite,.and rites are but 
visibilities and incitements, like outward acts of prayer and 
praise. The actuality is the baptism of the Holy Ghost: 
and without this purely spiritual influence, the rite passes for 
nothing. 

But we avoid the error before referred to—the confounding 
of rituals with ritualism. We see no force in the conclusion 
that, because the virtue does not inhere to the rite, therefore 
the rite ceases to be of any spiritual value. As in Adsthetics, 
we find that some of the finest mental experiences come in 
through sensuous media, so we admire the wisdom of our Lord, 
in still claiming the service of the outward senses as an acces- 
sory to the most refined tone of spirituality. Going to the 
Holy Scriptures, we find the command to baptize co-extensive 
with the command to preach the gospel—a part of the same 
commission, under the same promise of a spiritual effusion to 
the end of the world. It would not have meant the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, to the exclusion of water baptism, since 
the former is not committed to human hands. Besides, the 
apostles doubtless practised it as it was meant; and in all the 
history of baptisms, under the apostclic administration, every 
case where the narrative affords the least clue to the question, 
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whether water was or was not used, there was manifestly a bap- 
tism with water. Neither is there any intimation of the thing 
which Barclay assumes, that water baptism was a condescen- 
sion to the times, a gentle letting down from Judaism, used 
less and less, and to be dismissed entirely as soon as the tran- 
sition was complete. To the last hour of New Testament 
history, where any information respecting the mode of initia- 
tion exists, not an instance occurs of the reception of a person, 
unbaptized with water, into the company of believers. 

We take the same exception to Barclay’s view of the apos- 
tolical practice, respecting the outward ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper. He admits that it was practised for a season, 
insists that this was done in condescension to Jewish preju- 
dices, and then, arguing that the practice should have ceased 
when these prejudices died away, assumes the ground that it 
did thus cease. ‘The conclusion is drawn wholly from a false 
view, which makes no account of the intent of the ordinance. 

The Inward Light doctrine, divested of its excrescences, 
might be made to bear an interesting and intense relation to 
the true sacramental communion. It goes far towards solving 
those mysteries, which, under such names as transubstantiation, 
consubstantiation, mystical presence, &c., have puzzled plain 
believers. It literalizes the partaking of Christ, feeding on 
him, &c., without involving the absurdity that this is done in 
the pbetata act of eating and drinking. 

In defence of the proposition, (XIII.,) that the communion 
of the body and blood of Christ is an inward and spiritual par- 
ticipation of his flesh and blood, nourishing the inward man, 
Barclay quotes largely and pertinently from John vi., giving 
to the terms, ‘‘that bread of life,” “the living bread which 
came down from heaven,” the bread “that a man may eat 
thereof and not die,’’ and “my flesh [which] is meat indeed, 
and my blood [which] is drink indeed,” the same onquisiteny 
Johannean sense which he ascribes to the “ Word,” “Light,” 
and ‘Life’ in the first chapter. 

We have been told of a dry sarcastic Calvinist, who was 
annoyed by the pertinacity of a Methodist brother in seeking 
a theological controversy, and who, when the question was 
asked in a tone which seemed to say, ‘‘ There you are nailed ’’— 
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“Did not Judas fall from grace?”’ curtly replied, “Yes, Judas 
was a Methodist.’”” We presume our brethren of the Society 
of Friends would more cordially accept the proposal to give 
them John as a Quaker. This, however, would require some 
expurgations, both from his evangel and epistles, as, for exam- 
ple, his testimony, (1 John v. 8,) that the Spirit, the water, and 
the blood are the record of Christ on earth; the divine effu- 
sion as the vital element, and its open confession in the bap- 
tismal water and memorial cup. Still we have real pleasure in 
congratulating the Friends that their most essential principle 
draws them so naturally to the sacred writer, who is pre-emi- 
nently rich in his description of the innermost vitalities of re- 
ligion, always taking the reader behind the veil of the seen and 
sensible, and face to face with the indwelling Light and Love. 

The most of Barclay’s argument against the outward celebra- 
tion of the body and blood of Christ, lies chiefly against the ab- 
surdities which, in his day, adhered so stubbornly to the theory 
of the sacrament—a theory just exhuming itself from the Romish 
mass, and slower in purifying itself than almost any other doc- 
trine of the Reformation. Place the ceremony upon its proper 
basis; relieve it of all mystical meanings; simplify its purport 
until it is reduced to just what Christ made of it—‘*This do 
in remembrance of me;” just what it stands for in the Pauline 
warrant for its continued observance—‘“‘As often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he 
come;’’ and then, for aught we see, the Quaker objections 
against it are reduced to this, that it is a “visibility,” a use of 
the senses in the service of the Spirit. 

Of course, with our views of what humanity is, and must be 
until it is etherealized by a removal to the spiritual world, this 
objection is with us a merit. While we disclaim all confidence 
in the intrinsic efficacy of any external, we expect often to have 
our best feelings quickened by what we see, hear and do. We 
regard both the office and profit of the ordinance as well ex- 
pressed in one of our sacramental hymns: 


«Jesus is gone above these skies, 
Where our weak senses reach him not; 
And carnal objects court our eyes 
To thrust our Saviour from our thought. 
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Ile knows what wandering hearts we have, 
Apt to forget his lovely face, 

And, to refresh our minds, he gave 
These kind memorials of his grace.” 


In like manner, the burden of the argument, from the Inward 
Light, against a professional ministry, lies chiefly against the 
abuse of the office. It does not reach such a ministry as our 
standards call for, and such as we believe now exists in larger 
proportion than at any former period within the last sixteen 
hundred years. We certainly hold with Barclay, (Prop. X.,) 
that, ‘tas by this gift, or Light of God, [the Inward Light, } 
all true knowledge in things spiritual is received and revealed, 
so by the same, as it is manifested and received in the heart, 
by the strength and power thereof, every true minister of the 
gospel is ordained, prepared, and supplied in the work of the 
ministry; and by the leading, moving, and drawing hereof, 
ought every evangelist and Christian pastor to be led and 
ordered in his Jabor and work of the gospel, both as to the 
place where, as to the persons to whom, and as to the times 
when he is to minister.” 

It is true we dissent from the Quaker meaning in the last 
clause—a meaning which forbids coming forward, with intent 
to preach at times appointed for the purpose, and which re- 
quires a special leading for each particular occasion, We have 
already said that we take larger views of the promise, ‘Lo, I 
am with you alway.’’ We believe the Christian minister should 
ever go before the world, as Paul wrote to Rome he was sure 
he should go thither, ‘‘in the fulness of the blessing of the 
gospel of Christ.”” What we should say on this point has been 
in the main said, while speaking of the relation of the Inward 
Light to public worship. 

But while we regard the true call to the ministry as consist- 
ing in the “necessity,” inwrought by the Spirit, we see no 
occasion for the inference, that one who feels this divine 
urgency should not submit to such precautionary rules as are 
required to guard the flock of Christ against intentional de- 
ceivers, or good but self-mistaken persons, who run before they 
are sent. Neither do we see that it involves the people in any 
obligation to accept the ministry of any one who comes to them 
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claiming this divine commission. Some provision must exist 
somewhere on earth, for trying the spirits, and judging of the 
claims of men to sacred callings, or there is an end to all 
spiritual order in the house of God. 

Even the Friends practically acknowledge this. Among 
them, the term, ‘“‘an approved minister of the Society of 
Friends,” is of common occurrence. We suppose this means 
that his or her claim to a divine call to the ministry has been 
submitted. to the judgment of some proper persons, or some 
meeting, and by them approved; and we further suppose this 
provision exonerates their people from the obligation to accept 
the ministrations of any one who has not been approved. 

Such a divinely appointed medium or authority for the rati- 
fication of the inward call, as is prescribed in the pastoral 
epistles, in the hands of pious and conscientious administra- 
tions, forms at once the sought safeguard. It gives security to 
the Church; and to the minister free access to fields of labor. 
In the Holy Scriptures, the source of authority to administer 
the gospel, word, and ordinances, is always represented as 
being in God. The true ordaining grace and power is his. 
Yet in every instance where the particulars of a person’s 
assumption of the ministry are given, there was an earthly 
induction to the work, and, after the ascension of Christ, it 
was through the suffrage of men. 

The Friends regard us as binding the Spirit, by requiring 
human qualifications as a requisite to the ministry, particularly 
human learning, and that natural gift which goes under the 
name of aptness. We suppose that a reproach of our care on 
this point lies concealed under one line of the last extract from 
the Apology. It is an old question, and room fails us. It is 
enough now to say that, while every argument from the state 
of the world, and the needs of the Church, is loudly on our 
side, there is much apostolical precedent for us, and none that 
can be identified against us. ‘The apostles were once illiterate 
fishermen, but they were not unlearned when they went before 
the world as ministers of the gospel. They had studied theo- 
logy with Christ, and were largely taught in human learning 
by a direct miracle. Others were afterwards called into the 
ministry. In most cases, no intimation is given respecting 
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their acquirements in human knowledge. In a few instances, 
we know those acquirements to have been good, and in none, 
are we told they were low. There ts no evidence from the 
New Testament that the ministry was ever committed to an 
illiterate person. 

The sense of the Christian world, in some cases iunittbtin ey: 
but always by some indubitable expression, proclaims the high 
value of human learning, as an auxiliary qualification for im- 
parting spiritual instruction. The Friends themselves are no 
exception to this fact. In commending their principles to 
the community at large, they place the highest reliance on 
such of their writers as excel in scholarship. George Fox is 
the fountain head of Quakerism. We mean that, speaking 
after the manner of men, he is such. The doctrine of the In- 
ward Light, in its Quaker phase, sprung to life in his experi- 
ence, it was first given to the world through his exercisings, 
and who should then be so competent as himself to teach us 
its nature and power? He was also a man to leave his mark on 
his generation—a great man, and, we unhesitatingly add, good. 

Yet it is seldom, if ever, that a Friend directs inquirers to 
the writings of Fox, to learn of Quakerism. Penn, Sewell, 
Gough, but oftener than all others, Barclay is recommended as 
a teacher. Why not Fox? He wrote much, wrote in a sin- 
cere and spiritual tone, and wrote the fresh springings of his 
soul. This passing by him is the involuntary homage of Quaker- 
ism to the value of learning as a qualification for teaching reli- 
gion. Fox was illiterate, and his writings are crude. Barclay 
was a scholar, and with no more, with perhaps less unction 
than breathes through the rougher compositions of Fox, he 
enjoys the higher confidence of his people as an instructor of 
those without. 

At the commencement of this Article, we referred to ule 
acknowledged decline of the Society of Friends. In casting 
about for the causes of this, while so many religious bodies are 
on the increase, some thoughtful members of the Society have 
considered the question, whether they have not suffered by this 
underrating of human acquirements in ministerial qualifications. 
We expect the inquiry to be more earnestly pursued, whether a 
higher estimate may not be placed on these auxiliaries, without 
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any compromise of the vital point, that the true call is the in- 
wrought moving of the Spirit—whether, in fact, this divine 
exercise is not as highly exalted, and ag inexorably required 
by other Christian peoples who‘have proved, in their historical 
experience, the great value of literary attainments in a minis- 
try whose business it is to combat error, and to instruct, con- 
vince, and win the world? 

We may extend the inquiry. We may ask whether the 
present condition of this really excellent people does not indi- 
cate a serious error in sypposing that the Inward Light doctrine 
requires the ignoring of what we have called the sensuous ele- 
‘ment in religion? Does not this conclusion imply a forgetful- 
ness of the world we are in, and the natures we now bear— 
natures in which the most subtle incitements play along the 
strings which carry the thrills from the outer to the inner part 
of our being? And is it possible, in such a world, and among 
such natures, for a religion, which lives only by the introver- 
sion of the mind, or its retirement from all ‘“‘visibilities”’ into 
itself, to hold its own from age to age; much less to go forth 
among the nations with aggressive power, and bear its fair 
part in the enterprise of the redemption of the world? 

This, under God, is the work of the Church. It is one of 
the objects for which he gives it enlargement and endurance. 
‘In the prosecution of this work, it must meet the world as it 
is, and deal with people as they are. ‘The fact must be recog- 
nised, that there is really an outside to our being; and, instead 
of treating this outside as beyond the pale of sanctification, we 
should summon it into the service of the Spirit as one medium 
for the inflow of sacred comforts and incitements, and the out- 
going of holy activities. God has pure and noble use for every 
part of his handiwork, man. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE HEBREW LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.* 


It is surprising, considering the nature of the subject, that 
we can approximate so nearly to the proof that the Hebrew is 
the earliest language of the human race. We offer some of 
the more forcible arguments upon this point. 

1. The names of persons and places in the earliest history 
of the world are, by the express statements of the sacred 
writers, taken from the Hetrew. Adam is m7, the earth: so of 
Eve, Cain, Seth, Peleg, and numerous others. It will not do 
to say that Moses translated these names into Hebrew. When 
foreign names are introduced into his writings, they are mere- 
ly transferred not translated; and besides, in this case, the 
root as well as the derivative must be considered as transferred. 
It seems difficult to answer this argument. © 

2. The names of heathen gods are of Hebrew origin. Saturn, 
it is thought, comes from 4p, to hide; Jove from nim; Belus 
or Baal is the Hebrew 5ya, Lord; Ceres appears to be from 
wi, fruit. So with ancient nations. Ashur gave name to 
the Assyrians, Elam to the Elamites, Lud to the Lydians, Aram 
to the Arameans, Gomer to the Cimbrians, Madai to the Medes, 
perhaps Javan to the Ionians. To this may be added, in gene- 
ral, that there are remains of Hebrew in most languages. 


* Some of the sources of this Article are: 
Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry. 
Herder. 

Robinson’s Researches. 

Dr. Hodge, Mss. Lectures. 

Carlyle’s Heroes. 

Coleridge’s Statesman’s Manual. 

Nordheimer’s Grammar. 

John Mason Good on the Psalms. 

Stanley’s Palestine, 

Herzog’s Ene. &c. + Dr. Hodge, Mss. Lectures. 
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3. The nature of the language. This argument has two 
branches. The one is the perfection of the Hebrew. It must 
either have been of divine origin, or, by all ordinary analogies, 
have existed centuries before Moses. ‘The other branch of the 
argument has reference to the simplicity of the language, and 
its entire freedom from mixture with any other. There are a 
few Ezyptian words, such as measures, and this is all. Even 
the long sojourn of the Jews in Egypt did not materially influ- 
ence the structure of the tongue. The conclusion is, that it 
was long before settled. In the extent of meaning belonging 
to its roots it is unequalled by any other language. 

4, We have, then, an argument of exclusion. What other 
could have been the most ancient? All probabilities favor 
the idea that the primitive tongue came down in the line of 
Shem, the line of the Scriptures, of the chosen people, of the 
Messiah. According to the opinion of almost all critics there 
was originally but one language from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean. But according to Gesenius, Hebrew has 
written documents at least a thousand years older than the 
others. ‘The claims of Sanscrit and Chinese are altogether too 
indefinite and uncertain as to age to conflict with those of He- 
brew. Indefinite imaginings have also been conceived for the 
Egyptian. Certainty cannot here be reached, but the proba- 
. bility is strong that the antediluvians, and even our first parents 
in Paradise, spoke a language essentially Hebrew. 

Independently of the venerable age of Hebrew, a deep 
interest attaches to it as the language in which the Almighty 
delivered his earliest communications to man. If we were 
not accustomed to it, how solemn would be the impression that 
we were listening to the very words of the Most High! We 
gather in crowds to catch every word that falls from the lips 
of the great masters in eloquence. But in them there is but 
a single spark from the source of light. ‘‘'The inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth understanding.’ How terrible is the in- 
jury we allow to be inflicted upon ourselves when we permit 
the dull and the doting, by claiming a kind of exclusive pro- 
perty in the Scriptures, to disgust us with them! But a trans- 
lation, however admirable, and such indeed is our English ver- 
sion, cannot give the exact idea of the original. We hesitate 
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not to say, that to feel perfectly with Isaiah we must be able 
to read his words. ‘The soul, deluded by vain mockeries, dis- 
tressed by man’s falsehoods, in a labyrinth of theories, looks 
anxiously for a rock on which to rest. Who does not desire 
to come to the clear fountain, that in God’s light he may 
see light? And in this point of view who can overrate the 
venerable Hebrew? 

The remarkable character of the Jewish people is another 
source of interest in their language. We have substituted too 
much in our admiration, pagan heroes for the followers of the 
living God. Let us select a single period of Jewish history as 
illustrative of the interest that gathers around this wonderful 
people. We will take the group of which David is the centre. 
It was the remark of an English lady of genius, that every- 
thing which is usually considered necessary to romantic inte- 
rest, unites in David. Here is the young shepherd, an Arca- 
dian picture, watching his father’s flocks amongst the moun- 
tains of Judea. There the youthful poet fills his soul with 
nature. He looks around upon the inexhaustible beauty and 
fertility of the promised land. His eye rests upon the distant 
northern mountains, and upon some granted holiday, from the 
summit of Carmel he looks out upon the broad waves of the 
Great Sea. While the bright rays of the sun of Palestine are 
tempered by the flying clouds, and the shade of the sycamore 
is flecked upon the carpet beneath his feet, where the leaves of 
autumn begin to rustle beneath the rising breeze, the Hebrew 
boy tunes that harp which is to soothe the monarch’s anguished 
spirit, and to become immortal, not only in narrow Bethlehem, 
not only in the Holy City, but throughout the breathing world; 
not only to swell the emotion of the Jewish choirs, but to live 
in the heart of the Church universal, and to mingle its immor- 
tality with that of the Church triumphant before the throne. 
It is thus that the materials of his noble lyrics. sink into the 
heart of the poet-musician, while meditating alone amid the sunny 
hills, or while the moonbeams flood the earth with silver light; 
and stretched upon the ground, with no sound but the occa- 
sional movements of his flock, he looks into the infinity above 
and wonders whether those shining and solemn lights, always 
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the same, are the “palace lamps” * of Jehovah’s throne, or 
mighty worlds. 

We try here to get an idea from Stanley—the most picturesque 
writer on the Holy Land—of the very remarkable. scenery of 
Palestine. It is most peculiar, different in many respects from 
our fancy of it, yet not less wonderful for this very reason: 

“From almost every point in the country its whole breadth 
is visible, from the long wall of the Moab hills on the East, to 
the Mediterranean Sea on the West. 

Two voices are there—one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains,— 
‘and the close proximity of each—the deep purple shade of the 
one, and the glittering waters of the other—makes it always 
possible for one or other of those two voices to be heard now, 
as they were by the Psalmist of old. ‘The strength of the 
mountains is His also; the sea is His, and He made it.’ 

“*T have set Jerusalem in the midst of the nations and 
countries that are round about her.’ Palestine was then the 
vanguard of the eastern, and, therefore, of the civilized world, 
and stood midway between the two great seats of ancient em- 
pire, Babylon and Egypt. It was on the high road from one 
to the other of these mighty powers, the prize for which they 
contended, the battle-field on which they fought, the high- 
-bridge + over which they ascended and descended respectively 
into the deep basins of the Nile and Euphrates. The battle 
in which the latest hero of the Jewish monarchy perished, was 
to check the advance of an Egyptian king on his way to con- 
test the empire of the then known world with the King of 
Assyria, at Carchemish. The whole history of Palestine, be- 
tween the return from the Captivity and the Christian Era, is 
a contest between ‘the Kings of the North and the Kings of 
the South’—the descendants of Seleucus, and the descendants 
of Ptolemy—for the possession of the country. And when at 
last the West begins to rise as a new power in the horizon, 
Palestine, as the nearest point of contact between the two 
worlds, becomes the scene of the chief conflicts of Rome with 
Asia.. There is no other country in the world which could 


* Hadad. + See Ritter’s Lecture on the Jordan and Dead Sea. Berlin, 1850, 
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exhibit the same confluence of associations, as that which is 
awakened by-the rocks which overhang the crystal stream of 
the Dog River,* where it rushes through the ravines of Lebanon 
into the Mediterranean Sea; where side by side are to be seen 
the hieroglyphics of the great Rameses, the cuneiform charac- 
ters of Sennacherib, and the Latin inscriptions of the Emperor 
Antoninus. 

‘‘We have in the sacred history the life of a Bedouin tribe, 
of an agricultural people, of seafaring cities; the extremes of 
barbarism and of civilization; the aspects of plain and of moun- 
tain; of a tropical, of an eastern, and almost of a northern cli- 
mate. In Egypt there is a continual contact of desert and 
cultivated land; in Greece there is a constant intermixture of 
the views of sea and land; in the ascent and descent of the 
great mountains of South America, there is an interchange of 
the torrid and the arctic zones; in England there is an alter- 
nation of wild hills and valleys, with rich fields and plains, 
But in Palestine all these are combined. The patriarchs could 
here gradually exchange the nomadie life for the pastoral, and 
then for the agricultural, passing almost insensibly from one 
to the other, as the desert melts imperceptibly into the hills of 
Palestine. Ishmael and Hsau could again wander back into 
the sandy waste which lay at their very door. The scape-goat 
could still be sent from the temple-courts into the uninhabited 
wilderness. John, and a greater than John, could return in a 
day’s journey from the busiest haunts of men into the solitude 
beyond the Jordan. The sacred poetry which was to be the 
delight and support of the human mind and the human soul in 
all regions of the world, embraced within its range the natural 
features of almost every country. The venerable poet of our 
own mountain regions used to dwell with genuine emotion on 
the pleasure he felt in the reflection that the psalmists and 
prophets dwelt in a mountainous country; the devotions of our 
great maritime empire find a natural expression in the numerous 
allusions, which no inland situation could have permitted, to 
the roar of the Mediterranean Sea, breaking over the rocks of 
Acre and of Tyre. There was the earthquake and, possibly, 


* The Nahr-el-Kelb, just above Beyrout. 
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the voleano. There was the hurricane with its thick darkness, 
and the long, continuous roll of the oriental thunder storm. 
Palestine is not merely a mountainous country, but a mass of 
mountains. 

‘The approach to Palestine (from the desert, )—nothing can 
be more gradual. There is an interest in that solemn and 
peaceful melting away of one into the other, which I cannot 
describe. It was like the striking passage in Thalaba de- 
scribing the descent of the mountains, with the successive be- 
ginnings of vegetation and warmth. Most striking any where 
would have been this protracted approach to land, after that 
wide desert-sea—these seeds and plants, as it were, drifting to 
meet us. 

“Rounded hills, chiefly of a gray color—gray, partly from 
the limestone of which they are all formed, partly from the 
tufts of gray shrub with which their sides are thinly dotted, 
and from the prevalence of the olive, their sides formed into 
concentric rings of rock; valleys, or rather the meetings of 
these gray slopes, with the beds of dry watercourses at their 
feet—long streets of bare rock laid like flagstones, side by 
side, along the soil—these are the chief features of the greater 
part of the scenery of the historical parts cf Palestine. In 
the spring, the hills and valleys are covered with their grass 
_and aromatic shrubs. But they also glow with what is peculiar 
to Palestine, a profusion of wild flowers, daisies, the white 
flower called the star of Bethlehem, but especially with a blaze 
of scarlet flowers of all kinds, chiefly anemones, wild tulips, 
and poppies. Of all the ordinary aspects of the country, this 
blaze of scarlet color is perhaps the most peculiar; and to those 
who first enter the Holy Land, it is no wonder that it has sug- 
gested the touching and significant name of ‘the Saviour’s 
blood-drops.’” 

With the tribes, as mankind begins to knit his frame, he goes 
‘*from strength to strength” to Jerusalem, and that glorious 
gathering fills his heart with patriotism and devotion, But 
with the modesty of true greatness, he seeks no other station 
than that beside his flock. Roused by an attack upon it, he 
slays the lion and the bear, single-handed, though, with his ha- 
bitual piety, he ascribes the strength to God. Visiting his 
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brethren in the army, he slays the huge giant who defies the 
armies of the living God, then quietly retires again to his 
flock, until the Almighty calls the shepherd to the throne. 
Meanwhile he has obtained as his own, by his prowess, the 
daughter of the King. In the mountainous tract which, en- 
closing the Dead Sea on the Hast, doomed by the curse to bar- 
renness, and recalling in every sulphurous rock, and at every 
roll of the sluggish waves, the fearful destruction of the cities 
of the plain, was called the wilderness of Judah, lie the wild 
caverns of Hn-gedi, where a beautiful fountain springing from 
the boscm of desolation, creates a little oasis of fertility and 
loveliness. There, with a body of men, little better than wild 
banditti, thongh brave and full of fondness for adventure, was the 
young David hunted for years, as he expresses it, like a partridge 
upon the mountains, by the whole power of the King of Israel. 
This was another rare formative element in his character. On 
the throne, what wisdom, policy, valor, genius, piety, repentance 
for sin! How human, too, in all his greatness! The Psalms, as 
Carlyle remarks, are the most perfect exposition of a human 
heart ever laid baretoman. And this under the guidance of un- 
erring truth. It is no wonder they have been the special fa- 
vorite of all pious hearts, the rudest as well as the most 
cultivated, for the universal heart is there mirrored. ‘The 
materials of the reign of Solomon were gathered by David, and 
this it was which laid the foundation for the acme of Israel’s” 
glory. Men have often wondered that David, with all his 
faults, should be called the ‘‘man after God’s own heart.” 
_ There is deep truth and great comfort in it. The model bio- 
graphies which exhibit men without a fault are not true. He 
is a small man, who in a world like this has never been guilty 
of an impropriety. He is more or less than the ‘‘man after 
God’s own heart.”” God loved David because he was magna- 
nimous and great-souled; because he was deeply and unfeign- 
edly pious; made God’s glory the great object of his life; 
would have offered himself at any time a sacrifice for Him, and 
listened with the humility of a child to His teachings; because 
he was valiant against evil and for the truth; because he loved 
all men, and strove amidst great difficulties to do his duty; be- 
cause when surprised into sin, he repented, in sackcloth and 
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ashes, his crime especially as committed against God; because, 
in a word, everything noble in man’s original nature, even with 
the faults of an overflowing humanity,* lived and glowed and 
loved in the bosom of the monarch, poet, statesman, warrior, 
father, brother, husband, shepherd, and sweet singer of Israel. 

Such is a very imperfect sketch of the central figure. Let 
us now examine the group. First, see the venerable form of 
the prophet Samuel, the governor, judge, and historian of Is- 
rael in troublous times, he who knew the Lord from a child, 
when he ministered in his little ephod before old Eli in the 
temple, the link which connects the fading simplicity of early 
Israel with her regal magnificence, the wise old republican 
and theocrat, who most unwillingly, and only under the urgency 
of divine authority, which had given up Israel'to its own folly, 
made them a king. Next towers the lordly Saul, of grand 
personal appearance, proud, gloomy, lofty, brave, madly am- 
bitious, and obstinate to his own ruin. Yet in his early mo- 
desty, in the power of David’s harp to charm from him the evil 
spirit, in his indomitable courage, in a certain kingly grandeur, 
in the love of Jonathan for him, how many glimpses do we see 
of a gentler and more magnanimous spirit. And how shall we 
speak of Jonathan, the friend of David, whose love exceeded 
the love of woman! Does all history furnish so noble an ex- 
ample of disinterestedness, born of piety and friendship? He 
was the heir to the throne of the chosen people, qualified for 
it by every trait of natural nobleness and fine cultivation. 
Yet he protected and loved, with all the strength of his princely 
heart, the man who, by divine appointment, was to deprive 
him of his crown. In this cause, he braved the dread 
wrath, and the still more dread fierceness of the reproaches 
and sarcasm of Saul, his father and his king, because it was 
right, and because his soul was knit to the noble soul of the 
son of Jesse. Yet this very man, alone with his armour-bearer, 
made an attack upon, and drove to ruin a whole army of the 
enemy. 

We are to remember that Jonathan was of the tribe of Ben- 
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jamin, who were proverbial for their fierceness, “mighty men of 
valour, archers;’’* “mighty men, helpers of the war. They 
were armed with bows, they could use both the right hand and the 
left in hurling stones and shooting arrows out of a bow, even of 
Saul’s brethren of Benjamin.” + These were with David at En- 
gedi. In Asa’s time, we read that he had an army of Benja- 
mites ‘that bore shields and drew bows, two hundred and four- 
score thousand; all these were mighty men of valour,” and 
were victorious over the Ethiopians. In the darkest event of 
their history, the same indomitable fierceness appears. ‘Among 
all this people there were seven hundred chosen men left-handed ; 
every one could sling stones at a hair breadth and not miss.”{ 
To be left-handed seems to have been characteristic of this 
tribe; Ehud, who put to death Eglon, king of Moab, deliver- 
ing and judging Israel, was left-handed. At the terrible point 
of their history to which we have referred, instead of giving up 
the criminals, who were comparatively few, they, though one 
of the smallest of the tribes, resisted the whole army of Israel. 
On the first day of the battle they killed of Israel twenty-two 
thousand men; on the second day, eighteen thousand; and 
when, abandoned of God, they were defeated, they were all 
slain except six hundred, who, taking refuge in the wild rock 
Rimmon, became the germ again of the tribe, which grew sub- 
sequently so as to be able to furnish the army of Asa. The 
blessing of Jacob describes their character: ‘Benjamin shall 
ravin as a wolf; in the morning he shall devour the prey, and 
at night he shall divide the spoil.’’ Something of honour, in 
the tribe made Paul boast of his descent fromit. Itis a curious 
touch, too, that in his speech at Antioch of Pisidia, in men- 
tioning Saul, he refers to him as of the tribe of Benjamin, 
though, as far as appears, there is no connection between that 
fact and his line of argument. 

The residence of Benjamin was peculiarly mountainous. 
Though the country was small, it originally included Jerusalem, 
and occupied the very peculiar frontier position between the 
powerful tribes of Judah and Ephraim. It was remarkable for 
its important passes and commanding heights. The great 


*1 Chron. viii, 40. y1 Chron. xii. 1, 2. {2 Chron. xiy. 8, 9. 
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events after the taking of Jericho, at Ai, and at the Upper and 
Nether Bethhoron, where Joshua wrought out the deliverances of 
the people, were in this wild region. It was in this same 
mountain-country, the country of his ancestors, where he doubt- 
less felt at home, at Michmash, which seems to be the same as 
Ai, that Jonathan performed one of the most brilliant exploits 
in the history of the world. Something of the fierce wildness 
and love of adventure which was characteristic of the character 
of Benjamin, ran in his veins; it was the back-ground of a 
character, than which we know nothing nobler in all the history 
of mankind. 

- From the narrative in the Bible, with the help from Stanley 
which we indicate by quotation marks, we thus make out the 
scene: “The lowest depression which the Israelite State ever 
reached, before the captivity, was when the Philistines, after 
the great victory over the sons of Eli, became virtual masters 
of the country.” Meanwhile, Jonathan was in Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin, a strong-hold, with a garrison of a thousand men. It 
was he who attacked the Philistines first, whether with Saul’s 
consent does not appear. He attacked and slew the garrison 
of Geba. ‘This was the signal of revolt, for after this, Israel 
was held in abomination by the Philistines. he latter gathered 
thirty thousand chariots, six thousand horsemen, and people as 
the sand which is on the sea-shore in multitude. he Israelites 
took refuge in caves and thickets, and rocks and pits—some 
even fled over Jordan. Saul was in Gilgal, in the valley of the 
Jordan, and all the people followed him, trembling. He had 
but six hundred men with him, and so low had Israel been re- 
duced, that the Philistines did not allow a smith in the land, 
so that Saul and Jonathan were the only full-armed men. The 
Philistines formed three plundering parties and ravaged the 
country. Things were desperate. This is not usually under- 
stood. The exploit of Jonathan is sometimes conceived of as 
merely romantic, if not fool-hardy. It appears too, from the 
narrative itself, that Jonathan entered upon it with a religious 
spirit. He felt at once, that the morale of Israel must be re- 
stored by the sacrifice of some one, and he commended himself 
to God, to do that which man alone could not do. His armour- 
bearer was a man of kindred spirit. “From the top of the 
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conical hill where Saul was intrenched, and which is character- 
istic of the Benjamite country, to the enemy’s camp, was about 
three miles, and between them lay the deep gorge of the Wady 
Suweinit, here called ‘‘the passage of Michmash,” which is 
described as running between the jagged points, or “teeth of 
the cliff;” * the one called the “Shining,” (Bozez,) probably 
from some such appearance in the chalky cliff; the other, the 
‘‘Thorn,”’ (Seneh,) probably from some solitary acacia on its 
top. Immediately above, the garrison of the Philistines would 
seem to have been situated. It was up the steep sides of this 
ravine, that Jonathan and his armour-bearer made their ad- 
venturous approach, and, aided by the sudden panic, and by 
the simultaneous terror of the shock of an earthquake, the 
two heroes succeeded in dispersing the whole host. From every 
quarter the Hebrews took advantage of their enemies. From 
the top of Gibeah, the watchmen saw, and the king and the 
high priest heard, the signs of the wild confusion. Inthe camp 
of the Philistines the Israelite deserters turned against them. 
From the mountains of Ephraim on the north, the Israelites, 
who had hid themselves, ‘followed hard after them in the bat- 
tle.’ ‘So the Lord saved Israel that day, and the battle passed 
over to Bethaven,’ (Bethel.) It passed over to the central 
ridge of Palestine; it passed through the forest, now destroyed; 
it passed from the eastern pass of Michmash to the western 
pass of Aijalon, through which they fled into their plains; ‘and 
the people smote the Philistines.’ ‘The Philistines went to 
their own place;’ and from that day till the fatal rout of Gil- 
boa, Israel was secure.”” It may be doubted whether there 
was an earthquake, as supposed by Stanley. The expression 
may refer to the agitation and confusion and movements of 
the immense host. 

And how can we restrain our tears of admiration and of sor- 
row, when we find Jonathan clinging still to his father, though 
he knew from Heaven itself, that it was a lost cause; yea, cling- 
ing ever to the unfortunate Saul, he gave cheerfully his life a 
sacrifice, and laid his brave and noble head to die, on the bleak 
summit of Gilboa! | 


* «The same expression is used for an eagle’s eyrie.” Job xxxix. 28. 
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Turning with sad, yet kindled heart, from his remains, with 
what a singular interest do we look upon Absalom, the Alci- 
biades of Israel! What beauty in those chiselled features, 
those long chestnut curls, that attractive grace, those well- 
knit sinews, that manly vigor! We do not wonder that he 
“stole away the hearts of the people,”’ nor that David’s quiver- 
ing lips still asked, ‘Is the young man Absalom safe?’’ What 
a Plutarchian character is Joab, Dayid’s commander-in-chief, 
the very model of the unscrupulous soldier, brave, cunning, 
fierce, courtly, admired by the army, 

: ‘‘Who love a captain to obey, 

Boisterous as March yet fresh as May,” 

growing at last too powerful even for David. With what inte- 
rest we follow his career! We smile when the wise woman of 
Tekoa is asked by the monarch, “Is not the hand of Joab, the 
son of Zeruiah, with thee in this?” We frown at his treachery 
to his brother captain; we admire him when he dissuades the 
king from numbering the people; we watch him with breathless 
interest, when, like Jehu, he ‘drives furiously” in the fore part 
of battle till he annihilates the foe. And then what a group 
of warriors, each a picture in himself! Abner, the rival of 
Joab; Asahel, ‘“‘whose feet were as light as those of a moun- 
tain roe;”’ the faithful and manly Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada; 
those who broke through to obtain the water for the king from 
the Well of Bethlehem, which in all the longing of his thirst 
he poured out before the Lord, ‘‘because it was the price of 
blood; the thirty and three distinguished in the annals of 
Judah, and yet the three to whom the rest ‘‘could not attain.” 
And what a group of venerable priests and counsellors, Nathan, 
and Zadok, and Abiathar, and Ahithophel, the Talleyrand of 
his day, and Hushai the Archite, who brought his counsel to 
naught. With these we have glimpses of Judea’s dark-eyed 
daughters, seen as through a lattice; and, finally, a view of 
the brilliant perspective of the reign of Paige as beginning 
where those noble scenes close. 

Where, in all that is written of Roman, or Greek, or modern 
history, is there a group superior to this? Surely the language 
in which they breathed their psalms of devotion, and their words 
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of love; the language of their fierce battle-cry, their lofty elo- | 
quence, and their majestic poetry, cannot but be deeply inte- 
resting. 

But the language itself fully sustains the expectations that 
would naturally arise in view of those sources of interest. Let 
us attempt to convey something of the spirit of the Hebrew. 

Almost every form of writing is found in the Old Testament. 
The largest part of its prose consists of history. This is found 
in the Pentateuch, the books of Joshua, Judges, those of Samuel, 
Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. The characteristics 
of the Hebrew historical writings are simplicity, with antique 
pathos and picturesqueness, clearness, great plainness of speech 
with no regard to men’s opinion of them, and especially a con- 
stant reference to the government of God amongst nations and 
individuals. 

On this subject we quote the opinion of one of the master- 
spirits in philosophy—Coleridge—“As the New Testament 
sets forth the means and condition of spiritual convalescence, 
with all the laws of conscience relative to our future state and 
permanent being, so does the Bible present to us the elements 
of public prudence, instructing us in the true causes, the surest 
preventives, and the. only cure of public evils. The authori- 
ties of Raleigh, Clarendon, and Milton must at least exempt 
me from the blame of singularity, if undeterred by the con- 
tradictory charges of paradoxy from one party, and of adhe- 
rence to vulgar and old-fashioned prejudices from the other, 
I persist in avowing my conviction, that the inspired poets, 
historians, and sententiaries of the Jews, are the clearest 
teachers of political economy: in short, that their writings are 
the STATESMAN’S BEST MANUAL, not only as containing the 
first principles and ultimate grounds of state-poliey, whether’ 
in prosperous times, or in those of danger and distress, but as 
supplying likewise the details of their application, and as being 
a full and spacious repository of precedents and facts in proof.” 

A growing dissatisfaction has been prevailing of late years, 
that history has been in general so superficially written, that 
it has confined itself so much to mere war and state-craft, that 
there has been so little of human nature, so little real light 
thrown upon the springs of great actions, so little seen of the 
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influence of the individual mind, so little of the real causes of 
things in retributive Providence, and inevitable moral tenden- 
cies. It will be seen, we think, that in many respects, we must 
recede towards the ancient models—of which the Bible history 
is chief. 

In biography, in the delineation of human character and 
passions, in the pathos of domestic narrative and heart-feeling, 
the Hebrew writings have long been held unrivalled. The 
instances are so numerous, and so familiar, that we can hardly 
particularize. We may mention the story of Hagar, the offer- 
ing up of Isaac, the story of Joseph, the death of the venerable 
Eli, the restoring to life of the Shunamite’s son, as examples. 

The characters of Moses and of Joshua are exceedingly 
noble. Moses is the lawgiver, the statesman, the man of God, 
the prophet, the poet. Joshua is pre-eminently the Jewish 
hero. He stops the sun and moon in their course, and turns - 
to flight the army of the aliens. He is valiant for the truth. 
He is full of faith. His character is nearly stainless. Yet 
the sacred writers do not conceal the faults of good men. Man 
is represented precisely as he is—the good no better, the evil 
no worse. 

The delineation of the female character in the Hebrew wri- 
tings is especially pure and lovely. To appreciate this we 
must remember what woman was then in other nations. The 
earlier books of the Old Testament are full of pictures to the 
imagination. Rebecca, who was beautiful and fair to look 
upon, drawing water for her father’s camels in Mesopotamia; 
Miriam leading the choir of Jewish maidens in her triumphal 
song, with the religious dance, after the passage of the Red 
Sea; the beautiful daughter of Jephthah coming forth with 
timbrels and with dances to meet her father returning from 
the victory; the queenly Esther tremblingly approaching the 
king to ask the life of her people. And here let us advert to 
one prominent source of their nobleness and purity, as well as 
of the manly character of the heroes of Israel. They were a 
free people. Their political institutions in their brighter days 
were strikingly like ours. For Israel was then a confederated 
republic, woman was the companion and friend of man, par- 
taker like him of the spirit of freedom, and of a high and 
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pure faith. And their imagination was nurtured continually 
under the idea that from one of them should spring the glorious 
Messiah.* 

A part of the Pentateuch consists of the laws of Israel. If 
we had space, it would gratify us much to present an analysis 
of that code, admirable for their circumstances, and in its 
principles, admirable for all time. While foolish theorists:are 
striving to govern men without strong penalties, and to repeal 
God’s solemn statute given to Noah, the second father of the 
human race, ‘‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed,” it might be profitable to examine that ancient 
code. How beautiful the precept not to glean the corners of 
their fields, nor the outermost grapes and olives, but to leave 
them for the poor; how affecting the reasons for kindness to the 
fatherless and the stranger—“A Syrian ready to perish was 
thy father: ye know the heart of the stranger, for ye were 
strangers in Hgypt.’’ We can only mention, in a word, that 
the polity of the Jews prevented the growing up of large cities, 
and any great inequality of wealth. They were to be an agri- 
cultural people. ‘To accomplish this, the land was divided 
among the families of Israel, and every fiftieth year, during 
the year of Jubilee, all alienated land reverted to the family. 
What a beautiful provision for an affectionate patriotism, based 
on the principle contained in the reason of the Shunamite wo- 
man for refusing court-preferment—I dwell among mine own 
people!” 

There never has been, in any nation, so wise a provision 
for their ministry. ‘The Jewish priesthood were the learned 
class. ‘They were scattered among the people, had villages 
assigned them, with an ample support, while the requiremeng 
to appear before Jehovah three times a year at Jerusalem 
bound the nation together, and prevented too strong a sectional 
feeling. ; 

About one-half of the Old Testament is poetry. It is as 
really poetry as the Iliad, Paradise Lost, or the Divina Com- 
media. Almost every form of poetry is there, although when- 
ever critics attempt to confine it within the exact limits of 
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rules made for other times, and for other countries, they of 
course fail. The oriental poetry, and especially the Hebrew, 
has rules, or rather a nature, of its own. As well might we 
expect to train one of our American forests to the regularity 
of a French garden as to confine the Hebrew within rules. No 
Scripture poem is an exact epic, or drama, or ode, but there 
are specimens of the noblest epic and dramatic, lyric and 
elegiac feeling. So far as Greek and English rules spring 
from the heart of great Nature, so far are they found in 
Hebrew poetry. 

Poetry, in fact, is impassioned prose. But to perfect it,.and 
prevent its untutored wildness, rhythm has been invented, or 
rather, perhaps, nature, and especially cultivated nature, when 
impassioned, falls into rhythm, which is afterwards polished 
and improved. Nothing purely artificial can by any possibi- 
lity be pleasing. That which is delightful in all art is the 
eclecticism of nature. There can be no absurdity like that of 
expecting to excel the Creator by making that beautiful which 
he has not made so. The man who would construct a fairy 
home, selects a spot in a fine climate, upon the banks of a lake 
—but Christopher North shall describe it—‘‘A house on a 
gentle eminence, commandin’ a beautiful bend of the blue 
braided sky overhead—hills and mountains piling themselves 

‘in regular gradations up, up, up, and far, far, far off and 
awa’ till you kenna whilk are their rosy summits, and whilk 
the rosy clouds, and beyond a foreground of woods, groves, 
halls, and cottages, exquisitely. interspersed wi’ fields and 
meadows, which, in the dimmest days, still seem spots o’ sun- 
shine—a loch, or, supposing the scene in England, a lake—a 
day’s journey round about, always blue or bricht, or if at any 
time black, yet then streaked gloriously wi’ bars o’ sunburst, 
so that in the midst 0’ the foamy waves o’ Purgatory, are seen 
serenely rising the Isles 0’ Paradise.’’* 

Now, it will be observed, that here is simply a combination 
of the beautiful elements of nature. It is so in poetry. And 
all that by which it expresses itself, as melodious or sonorous 
words, rhythm, music, and, as among the Hebrews and Greeks, 
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the choral dance, must, to delight, be the natural expression of 
high and refined emotion seized by genius, and its luxuriance 
only so far pruned, as to prevent wildness and extravagance. 

This seems the idea of the Hebrew poetry. Nature, under 
the inspiration of God, transcends prose, and breaks forth on 
the right hand and the left into poetry. It has no more rule 
than has the ocean, which “heaves”? indeed “its accurate 
limit,” responsive to the mighty movements of the celestial 
sphere, but yet pours its waves around the earth, ministered 
unto by the winds, according to a harmony of its own. Nor 
are the moonbeams careful to pour themselves alone upon the 
leaved capital and through the Oriel window, but after they 
have “steeped a’ the heavens with a still serene flood o’ lustre, 
they pour down on the tops o’ trees, and ancient ruins and 
lakes that seem to burn wi’ fire, and a’ o’er the dreamy slum- 
ber of the toil-forgettin’ earth.” * 

Yet the Hebrew poctry is anything but rude. It is bold, 
sometimes too highly figurative for the occidental taste, and too 
rough for our ideas of refinement, which are, perhaps; as much 
a proof of corruption as of purity. But it unconsciously de- 
lights myriads, who do not even know that it is poetry, and 
this is the true test of its excellence. 

The cadence and measure of the Hebrew poetry is not per- 
fectly understood, but enough is known to render it certain, 
that it was deliberately constructed, and that it contained in 
it elements of fine combination and of a noble harmony. 

The poem of Jobis amongst the oldest writings in the world. 
It is a dramatic poem, written, probably about the age of 
Abraham, four thousand years ago. The great subject is the 
government of God and the principles of his administration. 
Job, a good man, a chief of Idumea, is smitten with grievous 
calamity. His friends come to visit him, three old men with 
one younger, chiefs of the land. The question is, whether 
good men can be overwhelmed with aflliction in this world. 
This is very solemnly and nobly discussed, and the Almighty 
finally, from the whirlwind, speaks to Job, and ends the con- 
troversy. It is a noble poem. One might almost test the 
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character of men by their estimate of the book of Job. A 
grander drama was never written; grand in its design, in its 
universality, in its style, in its painting, in its imagination. 
Thus Eliphaz the Temanite: 


“Tn thoughts from the visions of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth on men, 
Fear came upon me, and trembling, 
Which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face ; 
The hair of my flesh stood up; 
It stood still— 
But I could not discern the form thereof. 
An image was before mine eyes; 
There was silence— 
And I heard a voice, saying, 
Shall mortal man be more just than God? 
Shall a man be more pure than his Maker?” 


So Job himself, in regard to the great problem of true wis- 
dom, though a mere extract mars it: 


‘‘But where shall wisdom be found? 
And where is the place of understanding? 
Man knoweth not the price thereof; 
Neither is it found in the land of the living. 
The depth saith, It is not in me, 
And the sea saith, It is not with me. 
It cannot be gotten for gold, 
Neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. 
Tt cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
With the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 


Destruction and death say, 
We have heard the fame thereof with our ears. 


When He made a decree for the rain, 

And a way for the lightning of the thunder ; 
Then did He see it, and declare it, 

He prepared it, yea, and searched it out. 
And unto man he said, Behold! 

The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; 

And to depart from evil is understanding.” 


And how rich and harmonious are the very words of the 
following: 


“‘Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, 
Or loose the bands of Orion ? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season ? 
Or canst thou guide Arcturus and his sons ?” 
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And all this, it is to be remembered, through the imperfect 
medium of a translation. 

The lyric poetry of the Hebrews, we need not say, is of 
great beauty. Beside the book of Psalms, there are several 
other odes scattered through the historical books. Such are 
the song of Miriam, after the destruction of the Egyptians at 
the Red Sea, the dying song of Moses, the triumphal ode of 
Deborah and Barak after their victory over Sisera; to which 
we may add the prophetic blessings of Israel upon his sons. 

The Jews devoted much attention to the music to which 
these odes were wedded. David organized a choir of four 
thousand Levites. These he divided into twenty-four classes, 
placing them under the instruction of two hundred and eight y- 
eight masters, at whose head again, as commanders of this 
musical army, he placed Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun. Asaph 
was the leader of the instruments of percussion; Heman, whose 
skill is compared to the wisdom of Solomon, at the head of the 
wind-instruments, and Ethan, or Jeduthun, of the stringed in- 
struments. The three daughters of Heman are mentioned as 
excelling in music. On the return of the Jews from the cap- 
. tivity, they brought with them a choir of two hundred musicians. 
What a reproach to us, in- view of the miserable state in which we 
so often leave the music of the sanctuary, in what we call our 
enlightened and refined days! We must go back three thou- 
sand years to receive the right idea in regard to the worship of 
God, in noble lyrics and the rich harmony of music. 

Some of the Psalms, if carefully examined, will show in 
their structure that they were sung in strophes—as by parts 
of a choir, then by single voices, then by full choirs. This 
gives an exceedingly lively and vivid feeling, We may sup- 
pose a part of the choir singing, 


“Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
And be ye lifted, up ye everlasting doors ! 
And the King of glory shall come in.” 


If we may suppose this to have taken place, for example, when > 
the ark was brought up to Jerusalem, it will seem still more 
interesting. A single voice, perhaps, chants the inquiry, as 
standing in the gate to question the right of admission— 
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“Who is this King of glory?” 
The full chorus replies: 


“ Jehovah, strong and mighty 
Jehovah, mighty in battle.” 


The choir, perhaps, of Levites, again, as it were, demand 
admittance: 


“Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
Even lift them up, ye everlasting doors ! 
And the King of glory shall come in.” 


_ The voice again asks— 
“Who is this King of glory ?” 
And the full chorus responds: 


“ Jehovah of hosts, 
He is the King of glory! 
And the multitude enter the court of the tabernacle.* 

The part of the Hebrew poetry called the Canticles, or Song 
of Solomon, may be compassed with the Greek and Latin Idy]- 
lium. We are bound to say, in regard to this beautiful speci- 
men of the genius of Solomon, what we seldom say concerning 
any part of our admirable English version of the Scriptures, 

_ that parts of the Canticles are badly translated, especially those 
passages where the splendid oriental dress is mistaken for the 
parts of the body which it covers. It is known that in ori- 
ental countries great stress is laid upon dress. Hach nation 
has its own, and each rank in the nation. They lavish im- 
mense sums upon splendid garments, and adapt them with 
much taste to the human form, and to their soft climate. Our 
translators, not adverting to this fact in the imperfect state of 
oriental learning in their day, have given the poem a voluptu- 
ousness foreign from the original. We give a free translation 
of one of the passages which in the English Bible seems ob- 
jectionable:— 


‘His hands are encircled with gold, 
Set with topazes, 


* Good’s Hist, Outline of the Psalms, p, 138, Lond. 
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lis girdle is bright ivory 
Over which play sapphire gems, 
Gracefully rise his limbs enveloped in white garments. 
Like columns upon bases of gold (sandals. ) 
His figure is noble as the cedars of Lebanon, 
His address ineffably sweet, 
Lovely his whole person! 
Such is my beloved, 
Oh, ye daughters of Jerusalem!’ 


The almost constant opinion in the Church has been that this 
poem, under the figure of the mutual affection of bridegroom 
and bride, represents the love between the Redeemer and 
his people. Of elegiac poetry, the two most striking speci- 
mens in the Bible are the Lamentations of Jeremiah and the 
Lament of David over Jonathan and Saul. They breathe the 
very soul of love and sorrow. 

The book of Ruth, although not poetry, except in one or 
two passages, is a beautiful specimen of the pastoral. It 
is well known that the pastoral, in Thomson’s Seasons, is 
moulded from it. There is much didactic poetry in the Bible. 
All the orientals are fond of sententious and compendious 
proverbs and maxims. The Arabs are remarkable for this, 
and Solomon, in his Proverbs, has manifested this taste. There 
is not, in the world, if we except the words of our Saviour, in 
the same space, so many lessons of practical wisdom in the 
conduct of life as in the Proverbs. Clear, terse, striking, 
pungent expression here embalms the wisdom of life, presided 
over by the unerring Spirit of the Most High. 

The book of Ecclesiastes, we call philosophical poetry, be- 
cause it approaches more nearly to what is now so called, and 
which is, in some respects, peculiar to our age. Perhaps there 
is nothing any where so like the Hcclesiastes as the finer poems 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and some of the more subtle 
German poetry. Solomon, at the close of life, here hived up 
the wisdom of past years for our instruction. Nor is it by 
any means a singular instance of a richer and mellower imagi-. 
nation at the close of life than during its morning or its meri- 
dian. This, for example, was remarkably the case with the - 
magnificent Burke. ‘The setting of the sun of the great mas- 
ter of wisdom, whom God himself made chief of learned men, 
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threatened indeed to be enveloped with dark clouds, but its 
rays broke nobly forth before it passed below the horizon, and 
upon those clouds are painted the rich hues of mingled imagi- 
nation and philosophy. Did ever poet close his strains with 
more subduing pathos than that in which the author of Hccle- 
siastes brings us to gaze upon old age and death ?— 


“The keepers of the house shall tremble, 
And the strong men shall bow themselves, 
And the grinders cease because they are few, 
And those that look out. of the windows be darkened. 
And the doors shall be shut in the streets 
When the sound of the grinding is low, 
And he shall rise up at the voice of the bird, 
And the daughters of music shall be brought low. 
They. shall be afraid of that which is high, 
And fears shall be in the way, 
And the almond tree shall flourish, 
And the grasshopper shall be a burden, 
And desire shall fail: 
Because man goeth to his long home, 
And the mourners go about the streets: 
Or ever the silver cord be loosed, 
Or the golden bowl be broken, 
Or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
Or the wheel broken at the cistern. 
Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, 
And the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 


And then is summed up in few words all he had learned or 
known. All that is earthly is mere vanity and folly. The 
whole of man is to fear God and keep his commandments. 
There remains a single class of poets among the Jews—a 
class peculiar to that people—the prophets. The most of them 
delivered their predictions in poetry. It is suz generis. It is 
not precisely poetry, nor is it oratory. It is sublime vision. 
The event seen passing before the mental eye of the prophet 
is revealed in lofty rhythm, in glowing imagery. It is elo- 
quent in the highest sense, and stands near the line where 
oratory and poetry meet. It will be observed that the most 
impassioned strains of the greatest orators become rhythmical, 
and have a solemn march which resembles vision. We see it 
in all their greatest efforts. We see it in Chatham, in Burke, 
in Patrick Henry, in Webster. It was our good fortune to 
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hear the close of. Mr. Clay’s great speech on the Removal of 
the Deposits, and we shall never forget his tones as they rang 
out with what seemed for the time, at least, prophecy. But 
there never was any thing put into human language so grand 
as the more solemn strains of those prophets of the Lord, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Habakkuk, Nahum. They lose 
much of their force with us from their familiarity, and from 
the inevitable inferiority of translation to original. But how 
grand Habakkuk! 


‘‘ Before Him went the pestilence, 
And burning coals went forth at His feet; 
He stood and measured the earth; 
He beheld and drove asunder the nations; 
The everlasting mountains were scattered ; 
The perpetual hills did bow; 
His ways are everlasting— 
The mountains saw Thee and they trembled; 
The overflowing of the water passed by; 
The deep uttered his voice, 
And lifted up his hands on high; 
The sun and moon stood still in their habitation. 
At the light of thine arrows they went, 
Or, at thine arrows walking in light, 
And at the shining of thy glittering spear. 


Nahum begins with a’slow and solemn movement, increasing 
in quickness until at length it becomes fearful velocity. 


The Lord is slow to anger and great in power; 
And will not at all acquit the wicked. 

The Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and the storm, 
And the clouds are the dust of His feet. 

Who can stand before his indignation? 

And who ean abide in the fierceness of his anger? 
His fury is poured out like fire, 

And the rocks are thrown down by him. 

The Lord is good: 

A stronghold in the day of trouble. 

And he knoweth them that trust in himn— 

But with an overrunning flood . 

He will make an utter end of the place thereof, 
And darkness shall pursue his enemies. 


Ezekiel was fashioned to denounce the vengeance of God. 
He is almost fierce. He is lifting up the burden of Tyre: 


Thou hast been in Eden, the garden of God; 
Every precious stone was thy covering; 
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But 


The sardius, topaz, and the diamond, 

The beryl, the onyx and the jasper, 

The sapphire, the emerald, the carbuncle and gold— 

Thou art the anointed cherub that covereth, 

And I have set thee so: 

Thou wast upon the holy mountain of God: 

Thou hast walked up and down in the midst of the stones of 
fire— 

I will cast thee as profane 

Out of the mountain of God; 

I will destroy thee, sinning cherub. 

From the midst of the stones of fire 

Thy heart was lifted up because of thy beauty; 

Thou hast corrupted thy wisdom by reason of thy brightness. 

I will cast thee to the ground; 

I will lay thee before kings, 

That they may behold thee. 

Thou shalt be a terror— 

And never shalt thou be any more. 


Jeremiah, full of tenderness, did not kindle in ven- 


geance as though his right arm held the sword in the day of 


battle. 


His 


He held his breath in solemn awe: 


I beheld the earth; 

And lo! it was without form, and void; 
And the heavens, and they had no light. | 

I beheld the mountains; 

And lo! they trembled, 

And all the hills moved lightly. 

I beheld—and lo! there was no man; 

And all the birds of the heavens were fled. 

I beheld, and lo! the fruitful place was wilderness, 
And all the cities thereof were broken down, 
At the presence of the Lord, 

And by his fierce anger. 


heart breaks because of God’s indignation against the 


people, and because he is chosen as the messenger of evil. 
Such hearts have a sad lot in a world like this: 


Who shall have pity upon thee, O Jerusalem? 
Or who shall bemoan thee? 

Wo is me, my mother, 

That thou hast borne me, a man of strife 
And a man of contention to the whole earth! 
I have neither lent on usury, 

Nor men have lent to me on usury; 

Yet every one of them doth curse me. 
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I have not hastened from being a pastor to follow thee ; 
Neither have I desired the woful day,— 

Thou knowest! 

Be not a terror unto me: 

Thou art my hope in the day of evil. 


It was a faith of Lowth that Isaiah, apart from all questions 
of inspiration, was the greatest of poets, ancient or modern. 
Almost every excellence of the other Hebrew seers is found in 
him: we picture him wrapped in his mantle, his right arm ex- 
tended, his beard large and silvery, his forehead high and 
massive, his eye bright, yet full of mournfulness—the genius 
of Hebrew poetry, the true seer. 

How vivid his picture of the approach of Sennacherib’s army 
to Jerusalem—a hundred and eighty-five thousand men: the 
towns mentioned are all in the immediate vicinity of Jerusa- 
lem; the prophet sees the army approaching in vision: 


He is come to Aiath; 

He is passed to Migron. 

At Michmash he hath laid up his carriages; 
They are gone over the passage; 

They have taken up their lodging at Geba; 
Ramah is afraid; 

Gibeah of Saul has fled. 

Lift up thy voice, O daughter of Gallim! 

Cause it to be heard to Laish, O poor Anathoth! 
Madmenah is removed : 

The inhabitants of Gebim gather themselves to flee. 
As yet he shall remain at Nob this day: 

He shall shake his hand 

Against the mount of the daughter of Zion— 

The hill of Jerusalem. 

Behold the Lord, the Lord of hosts, 

Shall lop the bough with terror; 

And the high ones of stature shall be hewn down, 
And the haughty shall be humbled. 


His denunciation of vengeance differs from all the rest. So- 
lemn, but serene, as though he were elevated almost above 
humanity, as the death angel, calmly, filled with the glory of 
Jehovah, exercises his mighty office: 


And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, 

The beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, 

Shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
It shall never be inhabited, 
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Neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation; 
Neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there; 
Neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. 
But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there; 

And their houses shall be full of doleful creatures, 
And owls shall dwell there, 

And satyrs shall dance there; 

And the wild beasts of the islands 

Shall ery in their desolate houses, 

And dragons in their pleasant palaces; 

And her time is near to come, 

And her days shall not be prolonged. 


The Hebrew is a picture language: it compresses wonder- 
fully, and presents a picture in a word. Thus in Job: the 
horse’s neck is clothed with thunder; he laugheth at the 
shaking of the spear. In the Psalms: Jehovah made dark- 
ness his secret place; He did fly on the wings of the wind. 
It is this, paradoxical as it may seem, which often causes the 
Hebrew to appear obscure. That is, the imagination of the 
reader does not form the picture, and its unformed materials lie 
in chaos. In the song of Deborah: 


“ Why abodest thou among the sheep folds 
To hear the bleatings of the flocks? 
For the divisions of Reuben 
There were great searchings of, heart. 
* *K x x 
The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, 
And cried through the lattice, 
Why is his chariot so long in coming? 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariots? 
Her wise ladies answered her; 
Yea, she returned answer to aeomeahie-s 
Have they not sped? 
Have they not divided the jnront 
To every man a damsel or two— 
To Sisera a prey of divers colors— 
A prey of divers colors of needle-work— 
Of divers colors of needle-work on both sides, 
Meet for the necks of them that take the spoil? 
So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord! 
But let them that love Him 
Be as the sun when he goeth forth in his might.” 


The Hebrew is a picture-language in another sense. Arrows 
are the daughters of the quiver, the traveller is the son of the 
way, Noah is the son of six hundred years, the beams of the 
sun are the eye-lashes of the morning. Every thing is alive. 
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The language is essentially dramatic. This appears in its 
structure; in the condensation of its expressions; in its ima- 
gery. In the structure, we may refer to the apparent confusion 
of tenses in the verbs, of which Nordheimer gives this beauti- 
ful explanation. The narrator, in Hebrew, always refers the 
transaction to the position of some individual. Suppose a man 
were narrating a battle. He begins with the preparation— 
that is the past tense; becoming excited, he brings the scene 
before his audience: you see the warrior—his garments rolled 
in blood—the noise of the captains and the shouting—here, 
though there is no change in the Hebrew, the tense having the 
form of the perfect throughout, the past means the present. 
In a moment there is a glowing anticipation of the glory of 
Jehovah appearing to all ages through the deliverance of his 
people, and the narrator throws himself into the future. All 
tenses are thus subordinated to the apparent position of the 
narrator, and this we call dramatic and living structure. 

Another example is, the manner in which the pronouns con- 
form to the verb. In modern languages, the pronouns main- 
tain their own sovereignty; but, in Hebrew, the verb breaks 
them up in every direction into little suffixes. A letter or two 
of the pronoun is merely added to the inflection of the verb. 
The narrator's mind is ‘full of the verb—the movement—the 
situation—in a word, the will or causality, and every thing 
arranges itself as a mere adjunct around this vitality. 

The imagery, as is well known, is no less dramatic. And it 
is striking to observe how some of the most admired passages 
of our great poets are essentially Hebrew: 


“Deep calleth unto deep, 
At the noise of thy water-spouts. 
The floods have lifted up, O Lord! 
The floods have lifted up their voice— 
His lightnings enlightened the world ; 
The earth saw and trembled. 
Let the floods clap their hands; 
Let the hills be joyful together 
Before the Lord. 
The little hills rejoice on every side— 
The valleys are covered over with corn; 
They shout for joy; they also sing. 
He divided a way for the lightning of thunder. 
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Then compare Byron’s grand stanzas :— 


“Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers through her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud. 


How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 
And now again ’tis black—and now the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth. 


The same great, though, unhappily, immoral poet, was in his 
genius of that broad and manly character which led him to 
seek Hebrew materials and modes of thought. Besides numer- 
ous allusions, we have whole works founded on Hebrew subjects, 
such as Cain, Heaven and Earth, the Hebrew Melodies. The 
genius of Milton was a remarkable mixture of Hebrew and 
Greek elements. It is, however, where he Hebraizes that he 
is grandest. His description of the Seraphim may be quoted 
as an example. That of Satan making his way over the abyss 
is singularly Hebrew, although it ought to be remarked that 
the Satan of Milton has a moral grandeur, so to speak, that 
does not belong to the devil in the Bible. He is always repre- 
sented there as mean and malignant. 

We think the remark may be hazarded, that in proportion as 
poets are acknowledged to be vast and sublime in their genius, 
they approach the spirit of Hebrew poetry. 

Another characteristic of the Hebrew poetry is simplicity 
and directness. There is no bombast. A grand subject is 
treated grandly. But there is no straining after effect, no 
shrinking from the most familiar allusions, no attempt to be 
always refined. Thus:— 


‘‘The stone shall ery out of the wall, 
And the beam out of the timber shall answer it. 


I will make thee like the top of a rock. 


Canst thou bind the unicorn? 
Wilt thou believe him 

That he will bring home thy seed 
And gather it into thy barn? 
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He wipeth it like a dish, 
He wipeth it and turneth it upside down.” 


We have been told by a gentleman who made a voyage to 
Europe, that he read the description in the CVIIth Psalm to 
his fellow passengers, and that all acknowledged that they 
knew nothing like it for force and correctness. Yet how sin- 
gularly simple:— 

‘“‘They mount up to the heaven; 
They go down again to the depths; 
Their soul is meited because of trouble; 
They reel to and fro, 


And stagger like a drunken man, 


And are at their wit’s end. 
* * * * 


He maketh the storm a calm, 

So that the waves thereof are still. 

Then are they glad because they be quiet. 

So he bringeth them into their desired haven.” 


In like manner the Hebrew is sparing of epithets and ex- 
pressions of admiration. Elijah, at Horeb, is subdued, not by 
the thunder, or the earthquake, or the fire, but wraps his face 
in his mantle, when he hears the still small voice. And when 
that prophet of the Lord is translated to heaven, Elisha only 


cries, — 
“ 


My father! my father! 
The chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof.’’ 


So Nathan says to David, ‘Thou art the man!” and Elisha to 
Hazael, “The Lord hath shown me that thou shalt be king 
over Israel.’”’ In this respect the Hebrew resembles the reer 
element in English. 

A few remarks upon parallelism shall close what we offer on 
Hebrew poetry :— 

Parallelism is a peculiar arrangement of the verses by which 
the first and second, or sometimes by a more artificial arrange- 
ment, the first and third, are related to each other not only if 
rhythm but in sentiment. Sometimes it is by affirmation; 
the first line states the proposition; the second, while you are 
thinking of it, if we may use the expression, clinches it. Thus: 


“So shall thy poverty come as one that traveleth ; 
And thy want as an armed man.” 
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“ Judgments are prepared for sinners; 
And stripes for the back of fools.’? 


“He that is slow to anger 
Is better than the mighty; 
And he that ruleth his spirit 
Than he that taketh a city.” 


Sometimes it is a contrast:— 


“The king’s wrath is as the roaring of a lion; 
But his favour is as the dew upon the grass,’’ 


“The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity ; 
But a wounded spirit who can bear.” 


There are other parallelisms, as that by amplification, by 
repetition, &c., but these may suffice. It runs through a large 
part of the Hebrew poetry, and is often of great use in ascer- 
taining the meaning of a passage. Bishop Lowth, in his Lec- 
tures on Hebrew Poetry has illustrated this, as most other of 
the points involved in this subject, at length. The Church is 
much indebted to this work, although it is in parts rather pro- 
lix and heavy. 

In sound the Hebrew is sonorous and lofty. Its character- 
istic is dignity and grandeur, and it is every way worthy of its 
high destiny. 

- We close our Article with a few remarks upon the question, 
whether Hebrew should be studied as part of the regular course 
in colleges. In taking the affirmative in this question, we re- 
mark ;— 

1. Christians are the only people on the face of the earth 
who do not place their sacred books in the fore front of all their 
learning. The Mohammedan scholars study scarcely anything 
but the Koran, the Fire Worshipper almost adores Zoroaster, 
the Brahmin sustains false physics entirely by his sacred books, 
and the Chinese is learned because he is deeply read in Confu- 
cius. It is not a sufficient answer to this, that the Bible is 
profoundly studied in the theological seminaries, that it meets 
the youth in the Sabbath school as a continual text-book, that 
it is venerated by our hearths, that it is read in colleges at 
morning and evening prayer, and is inculcated to reverent con- 
gregations on the Sabbath by the ministers of religion. It is - 
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not a sufficient answer, because it does not meet the objection. 
That objection is, that learning is unbaptized, and the Sacred 
Scriptures undervalued as treasures of learning and genius in 
our halls of science and literature. An ingenuous youth, for 
whatever profession designed, or if intended to lead a life of 
learned leisure, should be met at the threshold of the college 
by this great idea, that all learning is based on the infinite truth 
of God’s Book, and hence his system of literature and philo- 
sophy is incomplete until he has diligently drunk truth from 
the fountain of truth at its untroubled source. A practical 
tribute, such as this, from learning to religion, would, of itself, 
do much to prevent infidelity. 

2. Scarcely any one will’be found to deny that moral train- 
ing is more important than intellectual. The formidable obsta- 
cle in the way of success in colleges has always been the great 
difficulty of preserving the moral purity of young men when 
masses are thrown together, removed from the influences of 
home, and acting often fatally upon each others’ character. 
Amid this great difficulty, every thing ought to be done that 
can be done so to arrange the system of instruction as to pro- 
duce the best moral effect. This will not be accomplished by 
neglecting its intellectual character. Weare only influenced by 
that which we respect. But, by all means, we should present, 
as far as possible, intellectual and moral greatness, not divorced, 
but in union. The greatest injury, in our opinion, done to the 
young by the transcendent genius of Lord Byron, lies in his 
perverted disposition to represent genius and wickedness as pos- 
sessing some naturalness of union, and virtue as apt to be con- 
joined with mental imbecility. The principal excuse which can 
be offered for this absurdity, dangerous, because embalmed like 
worthless insects—the figure is not very original—in the amber 
of genius, is that the wayward poet had been unfortunate in 
his companions. His associations were of wit and wickedness 
combined, and the noble intellects who loved virtue and holi- 
ness, it is a melancholy thought, he knew not. 

Weare free to state it as our opinion, that the profound atten- 
tion which has been given to the study of Hebrew in Germany 
and America during the present century, has done much to 
stem the tide of infidelity. It has done this by a double influ- 
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ence. It has made a deep impression in regard to the value 
of that which has brought into vigorous exercise the finest learn- 
ing, genius, and industry of the age. Gesenius and Ewald, 
Rosenmuller, Stuart, Robinson, Nordheimer, and a multitude 
of others, have searched all oriental learning, and gone deep 
into past centuries and remote lands to throw light upon some 
disputed passage in the Hebrew records. No branch of learn- 
ing, as distinguished from science, has in any degree kept pace 
with the oriental learning of the last forty years. No book 
has had, perhaps, a hundredth part of the illustration thrown 
upon it in that period, that the Bible has had. ‘The effect has 
been most salutary. Not only have men been compelled to ask 
what that is which is thought worthy of so intense a labor, and 
so profound a research, but the influence has been powerful 
from another quarter. No false book could have borne so in- 
tense a light foran hour. Its evidences would have been seen 
to be baseless, its claims mere shadow. If its contents had 
been dull, frivolous, or false, all men would have wearied of it. 
But it is its great glory, that like the creation of its Author, 
the more it is examined, the more wonderful does it appear. 
There is no fear for the moral condition of him, with whose 
mind and heart the Scriptures are brought into continual and 
effective contact. The case of the infidel will be remembered, 
‘who upon asking a Christian what books he should read to 
satisfy himself of the truth of the Scriptures, was told to read 
the Scriptures. The advice was philosophical. They shine by 
their own light. 

We plead, therefore, for the introduction of Hebrew into col- 
leges because of the moral wants of students. They should be 
taught, not merely by precept, but by example, our opinion of 
the value of this book, and they should become acquainted with 
it, just as the Almighty spoke it into being. 

8. We contend that no one can be considered as truly and 
fully learned, who has not acquired a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language. The object of learning is the acquisition of truth; 
but truth, pure, unmixed, is to be found only in the Scriptures. 
This, therefore, should be the basis of all other learning, and 
being of inestimable value, it should be learned in the best 
manner. It is of value, not merely to the divine, but to all 
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men; for the settlement of our faith, and practice under it, is 
the great business of life. 

Besides, if we have been successful in the previous part of 
this Article, we have shown that there are treasures of literature 
in the Hebrew language. We have given already our opinion 
in regard to the eloquence of the prophets. The philosophy of 
the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, let us say in a word, is won- 
derful for wisdom, insight into human nature, and mournful 
beauty. The Psalms are world-famous for lyric excellence, the 
history of the chosen people is narrated with an admirable sim- 
plicity as in the eye of Heaven, the municipal institutions of 
Moses mark him as the first of lawgivers, while the moral law 
lies at the basis of the laws of the universe. 

4. The language itself embodies the essence of the modes of 
thinking of the oriental world. Commencing with it, and ex- 
tending our researches through Greek and Latin to some of 
the principal modern tongues, we have before usa picture of 
the language of the world in its various phases, surcharged 
with all that is implied in that strange object of study, human 
nature. A circumstance that gives additional value to the 
Hebrew is, that the Hast is unchanging; the customs of four 
thousand years since are copied by the oriental of to-day. The 
student is therefore led from the impassioned, yet changeless 
East, from the cradle of human thought and speech, through 
the splendid Greek and Roman empires, to the changing, active, 
and versatile West, and thus the great outlines of this depart- 
ment of study are fixed. 

5. It is obvious, too, that upon this scheme, that which we 
have already stated to be the grand object of classical study, 
mental discipline, is not forgotten. The terms in which we have 
commended the study of Hebrew involve this idea. 

6. The influence of the Hebrew on other languages, espe- 
cially in idioms arising from the impressions produced by the 
sacredness of its revelations, as well as by its inherent force, 
has been very great. It spreads a richness and splendor, like 
a stream of sunshine, wherever it is found. Our own language 
is much indebted to this source for force and elevation. Some 
of our great orators at times introduce a passage of Scripture 
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with much power. We have been particularly struck with this 
in the West, where there is something in their fire and enthu- 
siasm which harmonizes well with the spirit of the old Hebrew 
seers. 

It may be proper also to mention that it would be esteemed 
by theological professors as of very great advantage, if students 
of divinity came to their seminaries prepared by an acqnaint- 
ance with the Hebrew to enter immediately upon the other 
branches of study there taught, to which Hebrew, though in- 
dispensable, is only the vestibule. Their course is much 
crowded, and the vacancy could very profitably be filled up. 

There can be but little question that the mass of the Chris- 
tian community who, to a considerable extent, entrust college 
courses to those whom they consider qualified to judge, would 
be much pleased if there were a general determination to intro- 
duce the study of Hebrew, for every thing sacred in their asso- 
ciations would go with it. They could not but feel that their 
sons were well employed in studying the word of God. 

In conclusion, we earnestly recommend this noble language 
to the attention of our readers. It gives a singularly living 
power to past ages. We scarcely recall them; they seem to 
awake around us. The foam of the Red Sea dashes in our 
face; the rocks of Sinai rise in desolation around us; “Ruth 

‘stands amid the golden corn;” the dark-eyed daughters of 

Israel come forth with timbrels and with dances to celebrate 
the victories of the chosen people; the tribes go up with glad- 
ness and with shouts to the chosen city, and the old men weep | 
in desolation around the ruins of the temple; but over all pours 
the brilliant light of the evangelic seer, which pictures Israel 
restored in splendor, amidst the joyous acclamations of a regen- 
erated world! 
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ARTICLE V. 


1. Wesley and Methodism, by IsAAc TAYLOR. 
2. Life and Times of the Countess of Huntingdon. 


3. Lady Huntingdon and her Friends, by Rev. JOSEPH BELCHER, 
D. D 


4, Life of Whitefield, by J. Gruutes. 
5. Historical Collections, by J. GILLIES. 


6. Observations on the Life of John Wesley by Robert Southey, by 
RicHarD WATSON. 

7. The History of the Religious Movement of the Highteenth Century 
called Methodism, by Anet Stevens, LL. D. 

8. Thoughts on the Revival of Religion, by JONATHAN EDWARDS. 

9. The Great Awakening, by Joseru TRAcy. 


They who can regard the great religious and reformatory 
movements of the world without profound interest, are not to 
be envied either for their reverence for the principles of the 
divine government, or their sympathy with their race. Every 
age has peculiarities of its own, and characters adjusted to it, 
fitted to work in its spirit and form its temper. History now 
busies itself much with tracing the causes and occasions of in- 
dividual prowess, and the influence of such heroes upon their 
age. For, if it is certain that occasions of time and circum- 
stance give birth to great characters, it is not less certain that 
persons thus raised above the plane of their.age, repay the 
gift by distinguishing their age from all others. The magnates 
of the Reformation are spoken of as the creation of their time, 
but who will deny that they committed the fame of that stirring 
period to succeeding ages? The Puritan leaders, the Hoopers 
and Howes, the Charnocks and Baxters, were doubtless called 
forth by the exigencies of their times. ‘The griping of despotism 
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and the restraints of tyranny, were too severe to be endured, and 
these nobles and heroes stepped forward to do battle for the 
cause of God and humanity; but by the strength of their faith 
and the fire of their zeal, with the matchless energy and vigour 
of their intellect, these men made their age famous for all future 
time. That is called the Puritan age, and rightly, since while 
they were summoned to action by the demand of God’s holy 
providence, they moved with mighty and resistless power, to 
mould and stamp their impress upon the life of the world. 

Who speaks of the reign of religious toleration and true liberty 
of spirit, before whose eyes the majestic forms of Milton and 
- Owen, of Leighton and Baxter, do not pass in their heroic 
grandeur? So of the Reformation, We cannot dissociate the 
names of Wickliffe and Huss, of Melanchthon, Luther and Calvin, 
from our thoughts of the great reawakening of the Church of 
God, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

It is not essential that we should attempt to draw the line, 
and show just how far the exigencies of any given period go 
towards making character, and how far the leading and con- 
trolling minds of such period, influence and fashion the age. 
This is legitimately within the province of the philosophy of 
history. 

There is another thought, intimately associated with this. 
. As in the workings of our mind, it always influences to a greater 
or less extent other minds, so one age or period operates to 
control and modify succeeding ones. This view, though by no 
means new, is one to which, in our estimate of our own times, 
we are slow to give its proper weight and force. The pure 
running stream, starting from its healthful source far up in the 
wild regions of the mountains, is variously affected as it glides 
along, by the soil through and over which it passes, and he who 
sees the vitiated, streaked and speckled stream as it flows at 
his feet, cannot tell why it is thus impure, until he knows 
something of the substances through which it has made its way; 
so he alone can properly estimate the period in which he lives, 
by a careful study of the various phenomena occurring in the 
world of principles, of forces and of moral life, of the times 
which have immediately preceded it. 

A careful survey of history shows that there have been but 
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few leading epochs, few marked and forming periods. In phi- 
losophy there have been but two or three leading eras. In 
the science of government there have been but few commanding 
theories or schools. So, also, in the spiritual history of our 
race, there have been but three or four distinct and controlling 
eras, and around these points may be arranged all theories 
and creeds. Whoso would read human history correctly, has 
only to define these leading periods, and fix them clearly in 
his mind, and from them proceed to the investigation and 
classification of all that grows out of and relates to them. 

And we must remember, too, that the only true history of 
man is that which gives Christ and the Church their rightful 
placeinit. Von Muller said of Herder’s Philosophy of History, 
“T find everything here but Christ, and what is the history of 
the world without Jesus Christ?” 

It is upon the principles here indicated, that the author of 
the volume first named at the head of this Article proceeds, 
There are few writers of the age whose thoughts are so sugges- 
tive, and whose analysis is so philosophically just. We have 
placed the work of Mr. Taylor at the head of our list for ano- 
ther reason. It is because it gives the clue to the most we 
wish tosay. The other works, especially the “Life and Times 
of Lady Huntingdon,” are all valuable as sources of informa- 
tion touching this great religious awakening. But in his 
“Wesley and Methodism,” the object of the writer is to fix the 
latitude and longitude of that great system of religious policy 
called Methodism, among the spiritual and ecclesiastical move- 
ments of the world; to show that, asa grand evangelical move- 
ment, it did ‘immediately or remotely, so give an influence to 
Christian feeling and profession on all sides, that it has come 
to present itself as the starting-point of our modern religious 
history. The field preaching of Wesley and Whitefield in 1739, 
was the event whence the religious epoch now current, must 
date its commencement. Back to the events of that time must 
we look necessarily, as often as we would trace to its source, 
what is most characteristic of the present times. And this 
is not all, for the Methodism of the past age points forward to 
the next coming development of the powers of the gospel.” 
Here we have the keynote of almost all that is important in 
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reference to Methodism as related to the past, the present and 
the future, of religious thought, life, and action. 

But it must be remarked that this use of the word Method- 
ism is very general and comprehensive. It is used as inclusive 
of the policy adopted by Wesley, Whitefield, Harris, and their 
coadjutors. It is singularly unfortunate that the word has 
been appropriated as simply expressive of the distinguishing 
features of a single religious sect, and always associated with 
their history. It belongs, in so far as it has any special signi- 
fication, to the whole Church of Christ as reawakened and sum- 
moned to a new and ever brightening mission, from the slum- 
bers and stupor of two centuries. Mr. Taylor does not regard 
the system now called Methodism as holding any relation to 
that of the last century. Indeed, he expressly teils us that 
*‘the Methodism of the eighteenth century has ceased to have 
any extant representative among us. None are there now, 
who with an entire congeniality of feeling can interpret to us 
its phases, or can warmly and forcibly speak of it, and plead 
for it as a reality with which they themselves are conversant.” 
We are somewhat inclined to question whether this vigorous 
writer has not expressed his opinion too strongly upon this 
point. To say that Methodism has undergone a very radical 
change both in its form and spirit, is simply to affirm a self- 
evident position to any who are at all familiar with its history 
for the last half century. But we doubt if it be true that it 
has “ceased to have any extant representative among us.” 

The record of the great evangelic movement which we have 
in these several volumes, and others of a kindred character, 
most clearly mark it as quite out of the ordinary course of 
things. The true principle on which we are to estimate this 
great work is thus set forth. ‘Christianity being true without 
abatement in its own sense, Methodism as a genuine develop- 
ment of its principal elements, must be religiously regarded as 
such, while yet it may be open to exceptions on many grounds, 
as the product of minds more good and fervent than always 
well ordered.” 

Methodism in this wide sense, as the veritable exponent of 
deep and mighty spiritual convictions, is to be regarded as one 
of the great impulses in divine Providence for the emancipa- 
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tion of our race from the bondage of corruption, and it, holds a 
most important relation to all men in all time. It was “one 
of the marked utterances of the gospel. Its relation to the 
Reformation is very apparent. The first Reformation was 
more especially of doctrine, while the last was the reawakening 
of the spiritual life. The Calvinistic Reformation was most 
prominently a re-proclamation of the great fundamental doc- 
trines and principles of our faith—the resurrection, as from 
a protracted burial, of the distinguishing truths of the gospel, 
though not without its immediate practical results; Methodism 
was the infusion of a new religious life into the very heart of 
the Church and the world—the trumpet sound of vital piety in 
the leaden ears of stupor and death. In the order of time, 
the doctrinal reform is to be reckoned first, but in degree of 
importance it is difficult to say which is to have precedence; 
for doctrine without spiritual life and fervent practice is like 
faith without works; and, on the other hand, a fervid zeal with- 
out doctrinal basis could by no possibility be permanent. 

The primitive Methodists entertained not the remotest idea of 
reforming the doctrines of Christendom, nor of making their 
mark on the creed of the Church future. They dealt with in- 
terests far more tangible, and more speedily realized to their 
hearts—the spiritual renovation and rescue of millions of 
souls, “dead in Adam”’ but “alive in Christ,” from sin and 
hell. And from this mighty work, they thought not to come 
down to break laces with theological combatants, nor spend 
their strength in metaphysical and scholastic discussions. How- 
ever much the professed successors of the primitive Methodistic 
company have set themselves in array against the doctrines of 
Calvinism, and cried ‘‘digotry/” in the ears of the disciples of the 
champion of Geneva, they will find but poor comfort in a re- 
ference to the true history of primitive Wesleyan Methodism. 
Neither John Wesley nor any of his associates in that great 
and glorious reign of grace, was capable of reforming the creed 
of Calvin. Fletcher, of Madely, who is reckoned as the con- 
servator of Methodist theology, was very far below the standard 
for one who should take upon himself to reform or re-construct 
a system of doctrines so thoroughly compacted and so impreg- 
nably fortified from the word of God. So far as we can see, 
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not one of all those heroic souls who commenced that wonderful 
evangelistic movement, was mentally fitted to lay broad and 
deep a theological and philosophical basis for the future Church. 
When God wants men for a special exigency or.a particular 
field, he brings them forward, amply qualified for the work 
committed to their charge. ‘These men, as we have said, were 
not fitted either by nature or culture, or experience, for doctri- 
nal reformers. And hence we believe that Methodism was never 
commissioned for this specific work. We must be pardoned for 
any seeming want of charity, in declaring our belief that it 
travelled out of its legitimate sphere, when it undertook the 
work of reforming the creed of Christendom. Vast, far-reaching, 
and glorious, as have been the results of the Methodist move- 
ment, who shall tell us that they would not have been far 
greater and more glorious, had there been a strict and un- 
wavering adherence to the doctrines so glowingly sounded forth 
by Whitefield, and others of their most distinguished founders? 
Methodism, considered as a system of doctrines, has never 
taken, can never take, high rank. Its genius leads not in that 
direction; its heavenly mission, though by no means less im- 
portant, was not distinctively doctrinal. In this opinion, we 
are conscious of no prejudice, and we cannot but believe that 
those will agree with us who carefully and impartially study 
the intellectual and religious character of the early “‘ Metho- 
distic Company.” Of this company, Mr. Taylor says: ‘But 
with what order of men is it that we have to do? Let it be 
confessed that this company does not include one mind of that 
amplitude and grandeur, the contemplation of which, as a 
natural object—a sample of humanity—excites a pleasurable 
awe and swells the bosom with a vague ambition, or with a noble 
emulation. Not one of the founders of Methodism can claim 
to stand on any such high level; nor was one of them gifted 
with the philosophical faculty, the abstractive, analytic power. 
More than one was a shrewd and exact logician, but none a 
master of the higher reason. Not one was erudite in more 
than an ordinary degree; not one was an accomplished scholar. 
Yet while several were fairly learned, few were illiterate, and 
none showed themselves to be imbued with fanaticism and 
ignorance.” 
VoL. X.—31 
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The prominent actors in this grand religious awakening, were 
John and Charles Wesley, Whitefield, Fletcher, Coke, and 
Lady Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. Clustering about the 
lives of these persons will be found all there is of interest in 
connection with the greatest religious awakening since the days 
of Pentecost. We are glad to know that Lady Huntingdon 
is coming to take, as she has not hitherto done, her true place 
in history as one of the noble and leading spirits in the found- 
ing of Methodism and giving type to modern evangelic Chris- 
tianity. No one can adequately value the service rendered to 
religion by this noble lady, who does not thoroughly acquaint 
himself with the history of her private relations, as given in 
these noble volumes of her “Life and Times.’ We know not 
any volumes of biography so calculated to set the heart all 
aglow with the fervor of Christian piety and zeal. She was 
eminently fitted by her superior mental endowments and per- 
sonal qualities, to exert a controlling influence in whatever 
direction she should turn her attention, and added to this, she 
was the centre of a large and powerful circle of English no- 
bility. And when at length, under the preaching of Whitefield, 
her heart was filled with the divine love, and all her powers 
were consecrated to the undivided service of her God, she bent 
herself with an invincible energy of purpose to the evangelical 
Methodistic movement. It seems-clear that this grand, heroic 
woman was brought forward for the special purpose of becoming 
a munificent and devoted patron of those holy men, to whom 
had been committed so sublime and gloriousa work. ‘ Much,” 
says Mr. Taylor, ‘‘of what has become characteristic of modern 
evangelical piety had its origin in Lady Huntingdon’s drawing- 
room—that is to say, in the circles of which she was the centre, 
and her drawing-room the gathering point.” 

In a perfect daguerreotype of the early Methodists, there 
are several others which should appear. ‘The first Society was 
formed in 1788, in a chapel, a plain, but venerable building, 
in Neyville’s Court, Fetter Lane, London. Here, in addition 
to those already named, met from time to time, Ingham, Howell, 
Harris, Cennick, Hall, Oakley, Hutchins, Sir John Phillips, 
and Sir John Thorold, all of whom contributed very largely to 
the strengthening and perfecting the Methodist interests. And 
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here we are not to forget the important part acted by the mother 
of John Wesley. We cannot doubt that the system of lay 
preaching, which formed so distinct and characteristic an ele- 
ment in the great religious undertaking of that day, in its ori- 
gin was attributable, in no inconsiderable a degree, to her in- 
fluence, through her illustrious son. When Mr. Maxfield, the 
first regular lay preacher, commenced his career, many of the 
leaders thought he had usurped the sacred office. On Mr.. 
Wesley’s return to London from a preaching tour, the case was 
laid before him, and those who had been scandalized, represented 
the matter as a great and grave irregularity and grievance, 
that should be immediately corrected. Wesley was at once in- 
dignant at their breach of order, and being at the house of his 
mother, manifested great displeasure in her presence, who, on 
seeing it, inquired the cause, to which he replied, “'Thomas 
Maxfield has, I understand, turned preacher!’ Looking him 
seriously in the face, she said: “John, you know what my sen- 
timents have been, you cannot suspect me of readily favouring 
anything of this kind; but,” she added, ‘“‘take care what you 
do with that young man, for he is as surely called of God to 
preach as you are. Examine what have been the fruits of his 
preaching, and learn yourself.’’ He heard Mr. Maxfield, and 
at once expressed both his satisfaction and his sanction, by 
' saying, “It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him good!” 
Here it may be interesting to note a letter written about this 
time, by the Countess to Mr. Wesley. She had heard Mr. 
Maxfield several times in their gatherings at the “Foundry,” 
as also in her own mansion, and thus expressed her opinion of 
him: “TI never mentioned to you that I have seen Mr. Max- 
field. He is one of the greatest instances of God’s peculiar 
favour that I know. He is raised from the stones to sit among 
the princes of his people. He is my astonishment. How is 
God’s power shown in weakness! You can have no idea what 
an attachment I have to him. He is highly favoured of 
the Lord. The first time Z made him expound, expecting 
little from him, I sat over against him and thought what a 
power of God is with him, to make me give attention to him. 
But before he had gone over one fifth part, any one that had 
seen me would have thought that I had been made of wood or 
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stone, so quite immovable I both felt andlooked. THis power 
in prayer is quite extraordinary. To deal plainly, I could 
either talk or write for an hour about him.” 

By Mr. Wesley’s order, Maxfield was soon translated from 
the office of expounder to that of regular preacher. 

The portraiture of this Methodistic band is exceedingly at- 
tractive. They are always painted as a noble-hearted company 
of men and women, most thoroughly awake to the exalted des- 
tiny of human souls. They could not, as they did not, boast 
of towering intellect. Placed beside such men as John Howe, 
John Owen, Richard Baxter, John Flavel, John Knox, Philip 
Melanchthon, Martin Luther, and John Calvin, they fall far 
below them, ‘‘in comparison of learning, in theological attain- 
ment, in intellectuality and discursive power as preachers and 
writers, as well as in the depth and elevation of their devotional 
style.” 

They have not the grand, stately, and solemn tread of those 
great masters of scholastic and patristic lore, but when they 
marshalled their forces on the battle-field against the invisible 
hosts of darkness, against spiritual wickedness in high places, 
there was a determination and energy, and dauntlessness of 
purpose and chivalric daring, that gave them place in the very 
front rank of God’s chosen instruments of righteousness. 

Mr. Wesley’s ideal of Methodism as a religious institution 
seemed to be measured by his estimate of conversion. He and 
his companions went with hearts all aflame, and sentences 
tipped with celestial fire, to preach Jesus crucified, and save 
perishing souls of men, “pulling them out of the fire,” and 
then looking with compassionate eye upon these “babes in 
Christ” scattered abroad as lambs in the midst of ravening 
wolves, his first care was to gather them into one organization, 
mainly for the purpose of reproducing the same glorious results. 

The great revival of the last century, as well in our own 
country as through the British Isles, was characterized by some 
features which were entirely new, or which at least had never 
before been brought so distinctly to view. One of these pecu- 
liarities was the awakening of the religious sense. There was 
not, properly speaking, any discovery of new doctrines, nor a 
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modification of the old, but a taking of the evangelical and 
well established truths of the gospel and reproducing them as 
true to the quickened hearts of men. And here, in passing, 
would we record our belief that the preacher of the word is 
instrumental in the conversion of the largest number of souls 
who preaches the doctrines of the cross, assuming them all to 
be true. The world does not so much require logic and rea- 
soning and argumentation, as the direct and pungent appeals 
of truth, ‘in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.’’ This 
always commands the attention of the human conscience and 
makes a lodgment in the sensitive heart. And this was pre- 
cisely what the Methodist preachers set themselves to do. 
What in this connection is termed the seligtous sense, is the 
susceptibility to religious impressions that every man finds 
deep in his nature. At the time when this great evangelical 
movement began, this religious sense had been slumbering for 
ages. For a long period the intellect had been the theatre of 
action, while the dominion of the heart had very much run to 
waste. 

Religion as it existed in the English Church, in the midst of 
wars and rumors of wars, was a speculative, frigid, and formal 
matter. A dead, yet rigid formalism was seen on every hand 
among the nominal people of God, and when He kindled within 
their bosoms the genial glow of a higher and more vigorous 
- Christian life, the early revival preachers could no longer con- 
tent themselves while living in the midst of such dreadful stag- 
nation. This state of things may be said to have given rise 
to Methodism. Hence we are not surprised when we find the 
mighty preacher aiming his heaviest blows against this heart- 
less religionism. These earnest men could not endure this 
spiritual sleep so near to death, this torpor of the highest and 
noblest nature. Hence we find them aiming at the outset to 
awaken and bring into more vigorous play, a vivid sense of 
eternity, and the reality of future and eternal retribution. The 
primitive Methodist preacher dealt with his hearers as if he 
truly believed that the time is coming, “in the which the hea- 
vens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat.” ‘To him the scenes of the final judg- 
ment were a startling and awful reality, which he ne. er thought 
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of doubting. This full conviction gave to him great plainness 
of speech. ‘The very same essential truths, proclaimed by the 
staid, godly, and sober Puritan, or the polished and scholarly 
Churchman, would awaken no such emotions, would stir no 
such thoughts in the hearer’s heart or mind. They might, 
indeed, be received as true; challenge the reason, and lead 
captive the intellectual man, but there would be the end of 
their work. The congregation of worshippers would pass from 
the sanctuary as unaffected as they entered it. When the 
truths of the Word of God fall simply upon the intellect, 
the conscience unimpressed, the religious sensibilities un- 
aroused, and the heart unaffected, the multitude of respectful 
hearers may, indeed, be orthodox; they may, through a long 
course of years, be instructed and soundly indoctrinated; but, 
resting there, they are still far from Christians. The preacher 
who only succeeds in convincing the intellect of his hearers, 
while the religious sense remains in a torpid, dormant state, 
will be compelled, at last, to mourn over a barren ministry. 
His congregation will go unprepared to judgment. Not so, 
however, when the primitive preacher of the last century 
entered the sacred place, and delivered the message from 
heaven. The word is now very ‘quick and powerful,” and 
the multitude are swayed by it as the forest trees by the blast 
of a tornado. Heaven and hell are no longer fictions, but they 
are awful realities to be not only believed but felt, Sin is made 
to ‘appear exceeding sinful.”” The law transgressed, clamors 
for satisfaction, and violated justice lifts the rod to smite the 
guilty in vengeance, the sound of the final trumpet is heard, 
and, in a twinkling, the awe-stricken hearer is borne up before 
the great white throne, the books are opened, the sentence 
is passed, the ungodly are driven “‘into outer darkness,” and 
the righteous are welcomed by choirs of cherubim and sera- 
phim ‘into life eternal.” Under the full power of such ama- 
zing truths so vividly presented, the people are transfixed, 
groans and sighs, and sobs fill the sanctuary, from which, 
in speechless astonishment, the congregation proceed, many to 
become henceforth the willing and obedient subjects of the 
“King of kings, and the Lord of lords.” 

Mr. Taylor has given so graphic a picture of the style of 
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preaching of which we speak, that we cannot forbear to 
quote it:— 

““We can, many of us, recall the recollection of those over- 
crowding times, when a preacher of unmatched power and 
grace—a perfect orator—used to fix every eye upon himself 
through his hour of fluent and affluent sublimities. How did 
all faces, gleam with an intensity of intellectual enjoyment, 
longing to vent itself in loud acclamations at every pause; 
and when the hour of fascination was over, what looks of gra- 
tulation were exchanged among friends from pew to pew! what 
shaking of hands, and how many smiles and nods passed to 
and fro among the delighted people! But now all these plea- 
surable indications must be dismissed, for it is a Methodist, of 
Wesley’s or Whitefield’s order, that is in this same pulpit. As 
a preacher, he is not more sincere or right-minded than the 
last; and as an orator, he is far less highly gifted; he is not 
so accomplished a theologian, nor in any sense is he rather to 
be chosen than the other, as to his disposition or endowments, 
or as to his creed; but he is a Methodist, and his words sink 
into the hearts of those that hear. While he speaks, a sup- 
pressed anxiety rules the spirit of the crowd, and this feeling 
breaks forth into sighs on every side. ‘The preacher’s style is 
not, in itself, oratorically affecting, and yet many weep, and an 
expression not to be simulated, of dread and of anguish, marks 
many faces. What is it then that has taken place? It is this— 
that a sense deep-seated in the structure of human nature, but 
which has hitherto slumbered, has suddenly woke up. There is 
a tumult in the soul, while a power irresistible is claiming its 
rights over both body and soul. Instead of that interchange 
of smiles which lately had pervaded the congregation, while 
the orator was doing his part, now every man feels himself 
alone in that crowd. Even the preacher himself is almost for- 
gotten; for an immortal, guilty spirit has come into the pre- 
sence of Eternal Justice. Within the dismayed heart, it is as 
if the moral condition, hitherto unheeded, were spread abroad 
for strictest scrutiny. Quite gone from the thoughts are all 
those accessories of religious feeling which so often, in times 
past, had been the source of agreeable, devout excitement. It 
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is a dread of the supreme rectitude that now holds the mind 
and heart.” 

This was undoubtedly one of the most prominently charac- 
teristic features of the preaching of those times, that it aroused 
the religious sensibilities and brought vividly before the mind 
a sense of eternal verities. ‘The holy men in this country who 
stood on the high places of Zion and gave direction to the senti- 
ments of the multitude, were of the same kind, and in all 
that gave Methodism its name and place in history, they were 
as truly Methodist as Wesley or Whitefield, Howell Harris, 
or John Berridge. Edwards, the Tennents, Blair, Parkman, 
and Parsons, who conducted the host of God’s people in the 
“oreat awakening,” were wonderfully effective in the pulpit, 
and for graphic power, for pungent appeals to the conscience, 
and overwhelming exhibitions of the great truths of the word 
of God, these men probably, were not a whit behind their 
brethren across the sea. 

We are to notice that as these revival preachers were largely 
successful in calling the attention of the careless to the con- 
cerns of the soul; that they were in their turn, greatly stimu- 
lated in their work by what seems to have been a characteristic 
element of that religious awakening—we mean a prevalence of 
the Holy Spirit among the masses of the people, calling them 
to prayer, confession, and repentance. This awful sense of the 
realities of life, death, judgment, eternity, heaven, and hell, 
seen in the case of the individual sinner, awakened by divine 
power under the preaching of some faithful man of God, came 
at length to be a settled conviction among the godless multi- 
tude. The attention of the people every where was turned to 
matters of religion. Many of the letters of Lady Huntingdon 
to Wesley, Whitefield, and others, reveal this state of things 
in the most glowing and exultant language of a saint, whose 
heart could scarce contain its great joy at the wonderful 
triumphs of grace. President Edwards also gives us a picture 
of this state of things; in our own land. He tells us that ‘the 
minds of the people were wonderfully taken off from the world; 
it was treated amongst us as a thing of very little consequence; 
they seemed to follow their worldly business more as a part of 
their duty than from any disposition they had to it: religion 
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was with all sorts, the great concern, and the world was a thing 
only by the by. The only thing in their view was to get the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and every one appeared pressing into it. 
The engagedness of their hearts in this great concern could 
not be hid—it appeared in their very countenances. It was 
then a dreadful thing among us to lie out of Christ, in danger 
every day of dropping into hell; and what persons’ minds were 
intent upon was to escape for their lives and fly from the wrath 
to come. All would eagerly lay hold of opportunities for their 
souls, and were wont very often to meet together in private 
houses for religious purposes—which meetings when appointed, 
were wont greatly to be thronged.”’ 

Such was the pervading influence of the Divine Spirit among 
the people, and their vivid realization of the sublime truths of 
religion settled as a pall upon all communities of men, leading 
them to believe that the sovereign Majesty of heaven had, in- 
deed, come to claim his rightful supremacy on earth. With all 
this, there was a prevalent sense of personal responsibility, 
which was quite in advance of any thing that had been seen 
before. 'Thesoul’s consciousness seemed vastly stimulated, and 
it felt itself brought into more immediate and personal contact 
with a being of supreme power and inflexible justice. The 
constant tendency of the individual is to lose himself in the 
great human crowd. ‘To sink personal identity, and neutralize 
his personal obligations and accountability, is counted asa fa- 
cile and pleasant method of relieving ourselves of some of the 
most grievous burdens of an irreligious life. One of the pro- 
minent features of the great awakening, was that this disposi- 
tion, or tendency, was reproved, and the gospel was armed by 
the Holy Ghost with a tremendous and irresistible individual- 
izing power. Man was made to come forth into the light and 
take his appropriate place before God as guilty and accounta- 
ble. As he listened to the flaming message from the pulpit, 
he became conscious of his individual ill-desert and condemna- 
tion. For the time he was made to feel that he stood alone— 
all human supports and sympathies removed, and he in the 
august presence of the Supreme arbiter as really alone as if 
no other being had ever been ercated. 
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The preacher arose in his place to announce “a message from 
God” to men, and such was his vivid, overflowing sense of its 
truth and importance, that he felt as if he must talk directly to 
the hearts and consciences of his hearers, and so he called upon 
each one apart from all the rest, to give heed to his words. 
The very fervor and depth of his own spiritual convictions, irre- 
sistibly led him to this course; and in this, the great religious 
movement, lifted the ministry and the Church far above any 
position they had ever held since apostolic times. The pulpit 
of to-day is feeling the impetus given to it a hundred years 
ago in the augmented power it possesses to awaken the slum- 
bering souls of men. 

Another very marked feature of the Methodistic age and 
work, was the re-awakening of the missionary spirit of the 
Church. After the missionary zeal and energy of the apostolic 
period had died away, the Church for ages was content to rest 
in a more formal service; to worship by torchlight in the sub- 
terranean abodes of superstition and Romish darkness. The 
recluse became the representative type of church piety, zeal, 
and devotion. With the decay of the missionary spirit, we 
must couple the decline of evangelical doctrines, until at 
length the creed of Christendom became a mere form of hollow- 
sounding words. For we may settle this in our minds, that 
just in proportion as a Church ceases to be evangelistic will it 
cease to be evangelical. The one state is usually a true mea- 
sure of the other. It was essential that the early reformers, 
the men of gigantic intellect, of profound conceptions of the 
truth of God’s Word, should stand forth as the expounders 
and defenders of that Word with its precious freight of saving 
truth for mankind against the usurpations of the man of sin; 
but their work being accomplished, it was quite as necessary 
that another class of men should be raised up, who, in their 
turn, should summon into a new and more vigorous life the too 
long dormant heart of the church, and let it flame with a divine 
love and compassion for a ruined race. Such a class of Chris- 
tian heroes were the men who led forward the elect hosts in 
the great revival of the last century. They knew no limits 
to Christ-like zeal and effort, but the limit of the race. Shores 
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then unreached, seas yet uncrossed, people yet unknown, con- 
tinents and islands unimagined, have received the Scriptures; 
regions of the earth, literally a new and greater world, have 
hailed the advent of the Messiah’s kingdom, and wished good 
luck, in the name of the Lord, to those who came to them with 
knowledge and with power to reveal the secrets of heaven, and 
to win souls predestined to an immortality of glory. ‘‘The 
educational and missionary zeal of this day may well inspire 
faith, may well excite imagination, and encourage the expecta- 
tion of an immeasurable extent of unimaginable good.” But 
to whom is chiefly due this present energy? To the Whitefields, 
the Wesleys, the Edwards, and the Tennents of the last cen- 
tury. The modern missionary spirit was born in the great 
awakening. The divine and holy impulse then given to the 
Church of God has not ceased to be felt, and it never will. 
Spiritual, active, practical Christianity then asserted its sway 
over a heavy, leaden-eyed, and almost fruitless orthodoxy. 
Whitefield on Moorfields among the twenty thousand of the 
famishing for the bread of life; Wesley among the swarming, 
sooty colliers of Kingswood; Gilbert Tennent travelling through 
our land, preaching day and night to the clustering multitude; 
and David Brainerd with the poor Indians at Crossweeksung; 
these men were the true representatives of the quickened mis- 
sionary, aggressive piety of the Church. These flaming minis- 
' ters of God took their places on the highways of the world, 
and with clear, ringing voices, cried out: “The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor. He hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted; to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovery 
of sight to the blind; to set at liberty them that are bruised; 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

No one who is at all familiar with the history of the great 
revival of the evangelical piety of the Church in the last cen- 
tury, can for a moment question that there was an amazing 
impulse given to the missionary spirit—a spirit, heroic, daring, 
persistent, because having its spring and foundation in the 
love of souls. The philosophy of this is simple, if indeed any 
are disposed to ask for it. It is in the very nature of the gos- 
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pel to awaken and stimulate all the humane and benevolent 
impulses, sentiments, and sympathies of the regenerated heart, 
and just in proportion to the fervor of the evangelical spirit, 
will be the missionary zeal and earnestness of the militant 
Church. “The gospel,” says the author of “Spiritual Chris- 
tianity,”’ “if it be warmly embraced, as a motive of conduct, 
does contain a reason and an impulse tending directly to carry 
forth Christianity and all its present blessings from land to 
land, until the human family is every where happy. And it 
does this by the solemn challenge of every human being as its 
own; how vile soever by actual condition, every human being 
is yet valuable, precious and honorable as redeemed.” In vir- 
tue of this great truth, however loathsome we may find man, 
we yet may not despise, nor abhor, nor neglect him. As a 
member of the family, he is indeed “dead in Adam,” but yet 
is he “alive in Christ.” In respect of every child of man, 
lost as he may seem, and visibly despicable, the Redeemer 
stretching forth his hand in caution, says, ‘‘ Take heed that ye 
despise him not.’’ Whoso reads the “life and times” of those 
who figured in the “great awakening,’ must be persuaded 
that this sentiment entered largely into their experience. The 
Methodist preacher’s heart flamed with unquenchable zeal for 
the salvation of his race. His love made him bold and confi- 
dent of success. He could cross oceans and continents, he 
could “‘endure hardness as a good soldier,’ he could scale 
mountains, and take his weary way through forests and jungles 
and miasmatic champagnes, if so be he might proclaim the 
“unsearchable riches” to those for whom Christ died. And 
thus, as we think, was a new era marked in the history of the 
Church on earth. The great body of believers in all lands 
were baptized with a new spirit, that not only made its deep 
and holy impression upon that age, but upon all future ages 
of the world. Whether we regard the holy men, who were the 
chief actors; the means by which the work was moved forward; 
the spirit which seerned pervasive in the mind of Christians, 
or the glorious results secured to the human family; the Metho - 
distic revival, spreading over both continents, was unquestion- 
ably the most wonderful and important evangelic movement in 
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the Church in modern times. It commenced in a sovereign 
manner, and was clearly the work of the Holy Ghost. It could 
be gauged by no rules or principles familiar to the Church. 
It reached all classes of society, and seemed permanently to 
impress itself upon the intellect and heart of nations. When 
shall we have again such a divine visitation? When will the 
Church and its ministry be quickened into such a glow of 
spiritual life? When will Zion once again put on such “beau- 
tiful garments,” and go forth with such conquering power? 
“Come from the four winds, O Breath!” 
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work. Hrsg. von Ant. Lutterbeck. Leipzig, 1860. 

Jac. Bohme’s Complete Works. Hrsg. von K. W. Schieter. 1. 
Bd. Der Weg zu Christo. 2. Aufl. Leipzig, 1860. 8°. VII. 152 pp. 

Cosmology in the Greek Church. Moller, H. W. Geschichte der 
Kosmologie in der griechischen Kirche bis auf Origenes. Mit Special- 
untersuchungen tiber die gnostischen Systeme. J/alle, 1860. Fricke. 
8°, X, 572 pp 

Concerning Unbelief, Pietism, and Science. Romang, J.P. Ueber 
Unglauben, Pietismus und Wissenschaft. Hin Beitrag zum Verstiind- 
niss unserer Zeit und ihrer Aufgaben. Ziirich, 1859. Schulthess. 
8°, XVI, 262 pp. 

Hausman, The Friend of Luther. Schmidt, Osw. Glo. Nicolaus 
Hausman, der Freund Luther’s. Nach geschichtlichen Quellen dar- 
gestellt. Leipzig, 1860. C.F. Fleischer. 8°. 1V, 92 pp. 

Stier’s Words of the Angels. Stier, Rdf. Die Reden der Engel 
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4 
in heiliger Schrift. Ausgelegt und betrachtet. Barmen, 1861. Lange- 
wiesche’s Vig. 8°. IV, 820 pp. 

Grace and Freedom. Worter, F. Die christliche Lehre uber das 
Verhaltniss von Gnade und Freiheit von den apostolischen Zeiten bis 
auf Augustinus. 2. Hilfte. 1. Abth. Die Lehre der lateinischen 
Viiter vor Augustinus. Fretburg im Br., 1860. Herder. 8°. p. 381 
—724. 

Child-Murder. Kunze, C. Fd. Der Kinder-Mord. Historisch 
und Kritisch dargestellt. Leipzig, 1860. 8°. VIII, 288 pp. 

The Microscope. Reinicke, F. Beitriige zur neuern Mikroskopie. 
2. Heft. I. Die Bewegung der Oscillarien, besonders der Spirulina. 
II. Die Anfertigung diinner Durchschnitte von Ziaihnen, Kunochen, 
Schalen und anderen harten Kérpern. III. Miscellen. Was leisten 
die neuesten Objective? Mit eingedr. Holzschn. Dresden, 1860. 
Kuntze. 8°. VI, 85 pp. 

The Explorations in Arabia and Hast Africa. Andree, K. For- 
schungsreisen in Arabien und Ost-Afrika nach den Entdeckungen von 
Burton, Speke, Krapf, Rebmann, Erhardt u. A. 1. Bd. Letpzig, 
1861. Costenoble. 8°. XIX, 898 pp. Mit 4 Tonbildern u. zahlr. 
eingedr. Holzschn. 

Secret Histories. Biilau, F. Geheime Geschichten und riithsel- 
hafte Menschen. Sammlung verborgener oder vergessener Merk- 
wirkigkeiten. 12. Bd. Leipzig, 1860. Brockhaus. 12°. V, 442 pp. 

Dutch East and West Indies. Friedman, §. Niederliindisch Ost- 
und Westindien. Ihre neueste Gestaltung in geographischer, statis- 
tischer und cultur-historischer Hinsicht, mit besonderer Darstullung 
der klimatischen und sanitiitischen Verhiiltnisse. Miinchen, 1860. 
Franz. 8°. VIII, 274 pp. 

History of the German Diet. Ilse, L. 8. Geschichte der deutschen 
Bundesversammlung, insbesondere ihres Verbaltens zu den deutschen 
National-Interessen. 3. Lfg. Marburg, 1861. Hlwert. 8°. p. 449 
—800. (This is but the concluding portion of the first volume.) 

Kiepert’s New Hand Atlas of all parts of the Harth. Tenth and 
last number of the Work. Folio, 17 pp. The maps may be had 
separately. 

Journeys in the Mountainous Regions of North America. Méll- 
hausen, Balduin. Reisen in die Felsengebirge Nord-Amerika’s bis 
zum Hoch-Plateau von Neu-Mexico, unternommen als Mitglied der 
im Auftrage der Regierung der Vereinigten Staaten ausgesandten 
Colorado-Expedition. Mit 12 vom Verfasser nach der Natur aufge- 
nommenen Landschaften u. Abbildgn. von Indianer-Stiimmen, Thier- 
und Pflanzenbildern in Farbendr., nebst 1 Karte. Hingefiihrt durch 
2 Briefe Aly. v. Humboldt’s in Faces. 2 Bde. Leipzig, 1861. Con- 
stenoble. 8°. XVI, 455 u. X. 406 pp. 7 

The idea of Death exhibited in Greek Art and Mythology. Furt- 
wangler, W. Die Idee des Todes in den Mythen und Kunstdenk- 
malern die Griechen. 2. verm. Ausg. Mit einem Anhange: Die 
wichtigsten Vorstellungen der Greichen iiber den Zustand der Seele 
nach dem Tode im Verhiiltpiss zam Wissen und Glauben der Gegen- 
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wart. 2.u. 3. Thl Frieburg im Br., 1860. Wagner. 8°. p. 165 
—500. 

Ulric yon Hutten’s Works. Hutteni, U. equitis germani, opera 
quae reperiri potuerunt omnia. Edidit Hd. Bécking. Vol. IIII: Dia- 
logi item pseudohuttenici non nulli. Originalien und gleichzeitige 
Uebersetzungen, hrsg. und mit Anmerkungen versehen. Leipzig, 
1860. Teubner. 8°. X, 692 pp. Mit eingedr. Holzschn. w1 Steintaf. 

Ebertig. Fel. Walter Scott ein Lebensbild aus englischen Quellen 
zusammengestellt. 2. Bde. Breslau, 1860. 8°. VI, 678 pp. 

Schelling’s Complete Works. Schelling, F. W. Jos. Simmtliche 
Werke. [2. Bd.] 1797. 1798 u. [8. Bd.] 1799. 1800. Stuttgart, 1857 
—58. Cotta. 8°. VII, 583 u. IX, 669 pp. 

Chalybzeus’ Entwickelung has been issued in a Fifth Edition, tho- 
roughly revised, and in some degree altered. 

Irenzeus and the Christian Church. Graul, K. Die christliche 
Kirche an der Schwelle des ireniiischen Zeitalters. Als Grundlage 
zu einer kirchen- und dogmengeschichtlichen Darstellung des Lebens 
und Wirkens des heil. Irenzeus. Leipzig, 1860. Dérfling & Franke. 
8°. XV, 168 pp. 

The Fathers and Founders of the Reformed Church. Leben und 
ausgewahilte Schriften der Vater und Begriinder der reformirten Kirche. 
Hrsg. von J. W. Bawm, R. Christoflel, K. R. Hagenbach, C. Pesta- 
lozzi, CO. Schmidt, E. Stéihelin, K. Sudhoff. ingeleitet von K. R. 
Hagenbach. 3.Thl. Elberfeld, 1860. Friderichs, 8°. XIX, 611fpp. 

Tholuck’s Prophets and Prophecies. Tholuck, A. Die Propheten 
und ihre Weissagungen, eine hermeneutische Studie. Gotha, 1860. 
F. A. Suthers. 8°, VIII, 206 pp. 

The Chemistry of Practical Life. Baer, W. Die Chemie des prak- 
tischen Lebens. Populare Darstellung der Lehren der Chemie in 
ihrer Anwendung aut die Gewerbe, die Land- und Hauswirthschaft, 
sowie auf die Vorgange im menschlichen Koper ete. Mit vielen Ab- 
bildungen. 2. Bde. Leipzig, 1859—60. O. Wigand. 8°. VIII, 851 
u. 1214 pp. 

The Rhine. Denkwiirkiger und nutzlicher rheinischer Antiquarius, 
welcher die wichtigsten und angenehmsten geographischen, historischen 
und politischen Merkwurdigkeiten des ganzen Rheinstroms etc. dar- 
stellt. Von einem Nachforscher in historischen Dingen [Ch. v. Stram- 
berg.] Mittelrhein, IL Abth, 9. Bd. 5. Lfy. u. ILI. Abth. 7, Bd. 5. 
Lfg. u. 8. B. 1. u. 2. Lfg. Cobdlenz, 1860. Hergt. 8°. 652 pp. 

History of the German Empire. Giesebrecht, W. Geschichte der 
Deutschen Kaiserzeit. 2. Bd. Bluthe des Kaiserthums. 2. Veran- 
derte Aufl. Mit einer Kunstbeilage von W. Diez. Braunschweig, 
1860. Schwetschke & Sohn. 8°. XX, 671 pp. 

The Hungarian War of Rebellion. Rustow, W. Geschichte des 
ungarischen Insurrectionskrieges in den Jahren 1848 und 1849 mit 
Karten und Planen, 1. Abth. Ziirich, 1860. Schulthess. 8°. p. 1— 
190. Mit 1 Karte 

The Pelasgi as Shemites. Volkmuth, P. Die Pelasger als Semi- 
ten. Geschichtsphilosophische Untersuchungen. Schafhausen, 1860. 
Hurter, 8°. VIIL, 324 pp. 
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History of German Nationality. Wachsmuth, W. Geschichte 
deutscher Nationalitat, 2.Thl. A.w.d. 7.: Geschichte der deutschen 
Volksstamme aus dem Gesichtspuncte der Nationalitat. 1. Halfte. 
Die Stamme niederdeutscher Zunge und die Hessen. Braunshweig, 
1860. Schwetschke & Sohn. 8°. VIII, 384 pp 

Albert Durer. Albrecht Durer-Album. Hine Sammlung der schén- 
sten Durer’schen Holzschnitte nach den yon dem Kunstler gefertigten 
Originalen in gleicher Grosse auf’s Neue in Holz geschnitten unter 
Mitwirkung und Aufsicht von. W. v. Kaulbach und A. Kreling. 12. 
Lfg, Wi iirnberg, 1860. Zeiser. Fol. Mit 3 Holzschntaf. 


FRANCE. 


Napoleon Peyrat. The Reformers of France and Italy in the 12th 
century. 

K. Paays History of the French Reformation. Vols. 3d and 4th. 

The Rev. J. C. Ryle on St. Matthew. Translated by J. D’Espine. 

A. Vinet. History of preaching among the Reformed in France 
in the 17th century. 

N. de Tornauw. Mussulman law from the Sources. Translated by 
M. Eschbach. 

Edmond About. Contemporary Rome. 

B. Ardouin. Studies in the history of Hayti. 

B. de Xivrey. Connection between the questions of the Hast and 
Ital 

CL. Chassin. Alexander Petoefi, the poet of the Hungarian Revo- 
lution. 

©. de La Varenne. Victor Emanuel I., King of Italy. The Pope 
at Jerusalem. 

A Mondot. History of the life and writings of Lord Byron. 

J. Rémy. Journey into the country of the Mormons. 2 vols. 

P. Sauzet. Rome before Europe. 

C. Vogel. Portugal and its Colonies. 

Dr. Pietra Santa, The climate of Algiers in chronic Affections of 
the Chest. 

F. Clement. General History of Religious Music. 

D. Peigné. Researches upon the Site of the Battle of Attila j in the 
year 454, Map and plates. 

We copy the curious original title of the following new book: 
‘“‘Manuserit pictographique Americain, precédé d'une notice sur l’ideo- 
eraphie des Peaux-Rouges, (sic,) par ’abbé Domenech.” With 228 

lates. 
; L. Rodet. Abridged grammar of the Sanscrit. 2d and last part. 

D. Roux. Arabic course of reading, for the use of Arab-French 
schools. ‘ 

Mad. Celliez. The French, Russian, Austrian, and Brazilian Em 
presses. 16 plates. 

©. Boissiere. Hulogy on Ennui, dedicated to the French Academy. 

Quérard. Literary cheats unveiled. 5th and last volume. 

Abbé Bautain. Conscience, or the Rule of Human Actions. 
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P. Cruice. Philosophoemana, sive Heresium omnium Confutatio, 
opus Origeni adscriptum e codice parisino productum recensuit, &e. 

LL. Gaussen. The Canon of the Holy Scriptures, from the double 
Point of view of Science and Faith. Two vols. Lausanne. 

Hase’s Church History. From the German by A. Flobert. 2 vols. 
The first is published. 

L. Lescoeur. The Catholic Church in Poland under the Russian 
Government. 

Abbé Orsini. History of the Virgin and her Worship. 266 engra- 
vings. 

* Patrologize Census Completus.”’ Volumes 86 to 99. 

The Enneades of Plotinus. Translated for the first time into French 
by M. Bouillet. 3 vols. 

Averroes and Averroism. <A historical essay, 2d ed. by E. Renan. 

The work and life of Auguste Comte by Dr. Robinet, his physi- 
cian and one of his executors. With portrait. 

The work of Amador de los Ricos on the Jews of Spain, now first 
translated into French by J. G. Magnabal. 

The Chevalier de Beauplan’s Description of the Ukraine. New edi- 
tion by Prince Galitzin. 

Abbé Bourassé. The Holy Land. Travels in Arabia and Syria. 
32 wood engravings. 

A. Kerrigan. England as itis. 2 vols. 

Memoirs of Lorenzo d’Aponte, Venitian Poet. From the Italian by 
©. D. de Ja Chavanne. 

Oliphant’s China and Japan. Translated, with an Introduction, by 
M. Guizot. 2 vols. 

Margaret of Austria, Regent of the Low Countries. 3 vols. 25 

lates. By Count Quinsonas. 

Adam Bede. From the English by F. d’Albert Durade. 2 vols. 

Chateaubriand and his literary Group under the Empire. By C. A. 
‘Sainte Beuve. 2 vols. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 4 vols. 

Dumas. Memoirs of Garibaldi. 2 vols. 

Dr. Karl Muller. Botanic Voyage around the World. From the 
German by J. B. KH. Husson. 2 vols. 

The Unpublished Works and Correspondence of De Tocqueville, in 
2 vols., by G. de Beaumont, is announced. 

The 18th vol. of Thiers’ Consulate and Empire is out. It contains 
the Restoration. Government of Louis XVIII. Congress of Vienna. 
It will be finished in twenty vols. The last two will contain Elba 
and the Hundred Days, and Waterloo and Saint Helena. 


ENGLAND. 

Narrative of the Canadian Red River Exploring Expedition, and 
the Assinneboine, &c. By H. Y. Hind, 2 vols. Profusely illustrated. 

Political Ballads of the Seventeenth and Highteenth Centuries. 
Annotated by W. W. Wilkins. 2 vols. They begin with Charles I., 
in 1641, and end with George IL, 1757. There are more than a 
hundred. ‘They are very curious. 

VOL. X.—32 
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The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith. Pp. 364. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. From the fourth German edi- 
tion. By Dr. G. Harting. Pp. 444. 315 illustrations. 

Museum of Classical Antiquities. A series of Essays on Ancient 
Art, by various writers. Edited by Edward Falkener. There are 35 
Essays : such as the Greek Lesche; Excavation near the Great Sphinx; 
Report on a house at Pompeii; on the Throne of Amydzean Apollo, 
&e., &e. 

The same gentleman has published Doedalus; or, the Causes and 
Principles of the Excellence of Greek Sculpture. Pp. 346. 

Development of Christian Architecture in Italy. By W. Sebastian 
Okely. Pp. 240. 16 plates. 

My Life, and What shall I do with it? A Question for young Gen- 
tlewomen. By an Old Maid. A Plea for Usefulness. Pp. 364. 

Horne’s Introduction is now published with two second volumes. 
One (orthodox) by the Rev. John Ayre, and the other (rationalistic) 
by the Rey. Dy. 8. Davidson. The Introduction to the new series has 
been revised, in part, and re-written by S. P. Tregelles, bringing the 
criticism down to the latest times, including the Codex Zacynthius 
and Codex Sinaiticus. 

Eclipse of Faith. Ninth Edition. Defence of the Helipse of Faith 
by its author. Being a Rejoinder to Professor Newman’s Reply. Third 
Ldition, revised. Pp. 204. 

Sermons, chiefly on the Theory of Belief. By the late Rev. James 
Shergold Boone, of Christ Church, Oxford, Incumbent of St. John’s, 
Paddington. pp. 410. 

The Prayer-Book, remodelled and adapted to the Men and Circum- 
stances of the Present Time. An Experiment addressed to the Clergy 
and Laity of the Church of England, and to candid and sober-minded 
Men of all Denominations. pp. 112. 

The Asian Mystery, illustrated in the History, Religion, and Pre- 
sent State of the Ansaireeh, or Nusairis of Syria. By the Rev. Saml. 
Lyde, M. A. pp. 810. 

Athletic and Gymnastic Exercises. By John H. Howard. With 
Box-wood Illustrations. pp. 112. 

Hooker’s British Flora, comprising the Phoenogamous or Flowering 
Plants and the Ferns. Kighth edition. pp. 696. 

Th. Erskine May, C. B., Clerk Assistant of the House of Comaniind} 
is preparing a Constitutional History of England since the Accession 
of George III., 1760—1860. 2 vols. 8yo. 

A new work is announced from the Rev. George Rawlinson, to be 
entitled ‘‘ Christianity and Heathenism.” Nine Sermons preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford. 

The Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi 
(Thrale,) author of “Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson,” is in press, edited by 
A. Hayward, Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. 

Port Royal, a contribution to the History of Religion and Litera- 
ture in France. By Charles Beard, B.A. 2 vols. 

The Lost Tribes, and the Saxons of the East and of the West. 
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With New Views of Buddhism. By George Moore. More curious, 
probably, than valuable. 

Glencreggan, or a Highland Home in Cantyre. By Cuthbert Bede. 
Cantyre was the original seat of the Scottish monarchy. Here St. 
Columba’s tutor, and then St. Columba himself, preached the gospel, 
before it had been heard in Iona, or in any other part of the High- 
lands and Islands. 

The New Latin-English Dictionary, by White and Riddle, on the 
basis of Freund, was expected to be published this month, in one large 
volume. 

Dr. Bushnell’s Sermons on Respectable Sin and Unconscious Influ- 
ence, are re-published in London. 

The Works of Dr. Emmons, with Memoir, are advertised in Lon- 
don. 

Notes intended for an Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
From the unpublished MSS. of the late James A. Haldane. 

The Fourth Volume of the Works of Rev. John Angell James. Edit- 
ed by his son. 

The Seventh Edition of M‘Cosh’s Method of the Divine Government. 

Baptized Family: an Inquiry into the Condition of the Children in 
the Christian Church. Translated by M. J. Mulligan. 

Medical Missionaries. By Richard Maley. 

Prof. Pendleton’s Science a Witness for the Bible, is announced. 

Rey. John Wortabet. Religion in the East; Sketches, historical 
and doctrinal, of all the Religious Denominations in Syria. 

Original Sanscrit Texts, &. Part 2d. The Trans-Himalayan Ori- 
gin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the western Branches of 
the Arian Race. By J. Muir, D. 0. L. 

Henry Stebbing, D. D., F. R. 8S. Lives of the Italian Poets. New 
Edition. 

Ancient Danish Ballads, from the Originals. By R. C. Alexander 
‘Prior, M.D. 38 vols. 

Sir Edward Creasy, M. A. Rise and Progress of the English Con- 
stitution. Fifth edition. 

Col. Churchill. Ten Years’ Residence on Mount Lebanon, from 
1842 to 1852. Third edition. 3 vols. 

The Gulshau—I. Roh. Selections, Prose and Poetical, in the 
Pushto or Afghan Language. Ldited by Capt. H. G. Raverty. 4to. 
Grammar and Dictionary, also, in separate works. 

CO. H. H. Hamilton, M. A. Grammar of the Modern Irish Lan- 

uage. 
q Major Robert Anderson. Evolutions of Field Batteries of Artillery. 
Translated from the French, and arranged for the Army and Militia 
of the United States. 2 vols. 

The Birds of North America, based chiefly on the Collections in the 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institution. By Spencer F. Baird, with 
the co-operation of John Cassin and George N, Lawrence. Atlas of 
Colored Plates. 2 vols. 4to. 

The Archer and the Steppe. The Empires of Scythia. By C. L. 
Johnstone. Crown 8yo. 
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Nettleton and his Labors. Edited by Rev. A. A. Bonar. 

Studies on Blaise Pascal. By the late A. Vinet, D.D. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Thomas Smith, A. M. 

The Ter-Centenary Volume. By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL. D. 

Lord Brougham’s Treatise on the British Constitution. 

The Military Architecture of the Middle Ages. From the French 
of M. Viollet-le-Duc. With Notes on English Castles. By the Rev. 
C. H. Hartshorne, M. A. 

The Third Volume of Mr. Robert Chambers’ Domestic Annals of 
Scotland, brings the work down to 1745. 

The Autobiography of the Rey. Dr. Alexander Carlisle, of In- 
veresk. 

Memoirs of His Own Life and Times, from 1741 to 1813, by the 
Rev. Dr. Somerville, Minister of Jedburgh. Another edition has also 
been published of Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Character. 

An English Edition of Mad. de Gasperine’s Work, “The New and 
Heavenly Horizons.” 

The Story of the Mission Fields. By the Rev. Thomas Smith, for- 
merly editor of the Calcutta Review. 

Crests of the Families of Great Britain and Ireland. By James 
Fairbain. Revised by Lawrence Buttler, Seal Engraver of Edinburgh. 
A very splendidly executed work. 

Specimens, with Memoirs, of the Less-known British Poets. In- 
troductory Essay by the Rev. George Gilfillan. 3 vols. About eighty 
names: William Dunbar, Sir Philip Sidney, Ben Jonson, Herrick, 
Cowley, Vaughan, Xe. 

The Coinage of Greece and her Colonies, with Examples printed in 
Gold, Silver, and Copper. By H. Noel Humphreys. 

Sermons on the Apocalypse, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

The Principia and the Bible; a Critique and an Argument. By 
J. A. Macdonald. 

Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford. By the Rey. 
Robert Scott, D. D. 

Schumann’s Introduction to the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, translated by J. B. Beard, D. D. 

Prof. Upham’s Interior Life. 12th edition. 

Rev. William Arthur. Italy in Transition. 2d edition. 

Rev. J. T. Barker. Congregationalism in Lincolnshire. 

Autobiography of a Seaman. By the Earl of Dundonald. 2 vols. 

The Scottish Evangelist. Memoir of the Rev. James Blair, of the 
Bridge of Allan. 

Life of George Fox. By the Rev. John Shelby Watson. . 

Memoirs of the Rey. E. Henderson, D.D. By Thalia S. Hender- 
son. 

Life of St. Columba, or Columbkille, Patron of Derry and Founder 
of Iona. By St. Adamnan, Abbot. With copious Notes. 

Memoir of the Life of Ary Scheffer. By Mrs. Grote. 2d edition. 

Tours with the Mystics, By Robert Alfred Vaughan. Revised 
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and augmented by the author. 2d edition. A remarkable book, show- 
ing much research. 

Miss Procter’s Legends and Lyrics has reached the 5th edition. A 
new volume is announced to appear shortly. 

Earl of Carnarvon. Recollections of the Druses of the Lebanon, and 
Notes on their Religion. 

Patrick Mac Chombaich de Colquhon, Summary of the Roman 
Civil Law. Illustrated by Commentaries on, and Parallels from the 
ii Canon, Mohammedan, English, and Foreign Law. 4th and 

ast vol. 

H. Corpe. Introduction to Non-Hellenic or Modern Greek. 

C. R. Bree, M. D., F.L. 8. Species not Transmutable, nor the 
Result of Secondary Causes. Being a critical Examination of Mr. 
Darwin’s work, entitled, ‘Origin and Variation of Species.” 

Plato’s Doctrine of the Rotation of the Harth, and Aristotle’s Com- 
ment upon that Doctrine. By George Grote. 

The Life and Times of Aonio Paleario, or a History of the Italian 
Reformers in the Sixteenth Century. Illustrated by Original Letters, 
and Unedited Documents. By M. Young. 

A History of the Church of England, from the Accession of James 
II. to the Rise of the Bangorian Controversy, in 1717. By the Rev. 
Thomas Debary, M. A. 

A Treatise on Metaphysics, chiefly in its bearings upon Revealed 
Religion. By the Rev. John H. Macmahon, A. M., Senior Moderator, 
and Gold Medallist in Ethics and Logic, University of Dublin. 

Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire. Ldited by C. J. D. Ingledew, 
EhvD. 

The Fifty Years’ Struggle of the Scottish Covenanters. By James 
Dodds. 2d edition. 

On the Origin and Succession of Life on the Earth. By John 
Phillips, F. R. 8., and Professor of Geology in the University of Ox- 
. ford, and Bede Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, Tlustrations. 

Introduction to the Study and Use of the Psalms, By the Rev. J. 
F. Thrupp. 2 vols. 

The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. By William Whewell, 
D. D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 

Ancient Armor and Weapons in Europe from the Iron Period of 
the Northern Nations to the end of the Seventeenth Century. By 
John Hewitt. 3 vols. 

Letters of Archbishop Laud, now first published from the original 
MSS. Edited by the Rev. James Bliss, M. A., Oriel College, Oxford. 

A History of the Church, from the Edict of Milan, 313, to the 
Council of Chalcedon, 451. By William Bright, M. A., Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 

Life of the Marquis of Montrose. By James Grant. Illustrations. 

Fifth Edition of the Horw Apocalyptica. Commentary on the 
Apocalypse. By the Rey. C. B. Elliott, M.A. 4 vols. 

The Restoration of the Jews: the History, Principles, and Bearings 
of the Question. By David Brown, D. D., Professor of Theology, Free 
Church College, Aberdeen. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. COMMENTARY ON ECCLESIASTES, with other Treatises. By E. W. 
Henesrenserc, D. D., Professor of Theology, Berlin. Translated from the 
German by D. W. Simon. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1860. pp. 
488. 

Messrs. Smith & English deserve much credit for the standard works 
which they are bringing out. We hope that they may find them as 
profitable to themselves as useful to the public. 

This volume contains Dr. Hengstenberg’s Commentary on Ecclesias- 
tes; Prolegomena to the Song of Solomon; Lecture on the Book of 
Job; Lecture on the Prophet Isaiah; Treatise on the Sacrifices of 
Holy Scripture; The Jews and the Christian Church; with three 
Indexes. 

No one would think either of questioning or eulogizing the learning 
of Hengstenberg. We must say, however, that we think his learning 
and ingenuity superior to his judgment, in many cases. He argues, 
not very conclusively, that Solomon was not the author of Hcclesias- 
tes, but considers him the author of the Canticles. In regard to Job, 
he maintains the following singular opinion :—“ How greatly the didac- 
tic purpose predominates over every thing else, is evident from the fact 
that even the name Job is found under its influence. The revered 
and sacred numbers, too, play a part such as they would scarcely be 
found to play ina real history. The negotiations, furthermore, be- 
tween God and Satan, imperatively require us to distinguish between 
the idea and its clothing—a thing which can only be done when the 
form of representation is allowed to be a poetical one. If viewed as 
historical fact, the speaking of God out of the storm would be a tho- 
roughly isolated case. There is not, in the entire Old Testament, 
one miracle having a simply personal reference: besides that, Job was 
outside the limits of the church of God, which is the natural soil of 
all the miracles of holy Scripture. The church is invariably the scene 
of miracles. Of still more thorough importance is the consideration, 
that such a person as Job could not have existed in the heathen world. 
If we regard him as an actual historical personage, we shift the boun- 
dary line separating the heathen world from the church of God, and 
pronounce the redemptive means set up by God superfluous. In depth 
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of religious knowledge, Job stands higher than Abraham.- If heathen- 

dom could produce such characters; if it could penetrate so deeply into 

the wisdom of God, no other revelation was needed.” 

How strangely this leaves out of view the old patriarchal religion— 
that of the antediluvians, and the descendants of Noah, before they 
degenerated into idolatry, we need not say. To call Joba heathen is 
strange theology, equalled only by the strangeness of giving him no 
actual life, or a quasi, or mythic, or mere poetic existence. 

While great regard is to be paid to Hengstenberg as the leader of or- 
thodoxy in Prussia, as against the destructive Rationalists, yet his opi- 
nions are to be received with much caution. There is every where 
excellent material, but it is as material that his works are valuable. 
We feel insecure while reading him; and while always pleased to 
have his authority for an orthodox opinion, it does not alter our view 
to find him bent upon a different one; for, when he states his case, we 
are often not able to agree with the results to which he thinks his 
materials lead. 

We should regret very much if any reader should imagine that we 
underrate the immense value of German learning in all departments 
of theology. Quite the contrary. There are masses of precious stones 
every where here, but often badly set. Their judgment is not relia- 
ble. For clear sense, one Calvin is worth a regiment of them; and 
yet no man can get on as a theologian without their materials. They 
need to be rightly used; that is all. 

Il. A COMMENTARY ON THE SONG OF SOLOMON. By Georce Bur- 
rnowes, D. D. Second edition, revised. Philadelphia: W.S. & A. Martien. 
1860. pp. 454. 

We spoke highly of this Commentary when it first appeared, and 
are very glad to see that a second edition is called for. 

This edition has seventy-three pages less than the other; and we 
supposed at first that Dr. Burrowes had condensed the work by that 
much, a process which we recommended, and which would greatly 
increase its value. We find, however, by examination, that the two 
editions are almost precisely the same, there being only some difference 
in arrangement, for convenience’ sake. The condensation is in the 
printing of the matter, which is more compact, the page also being 
somewhat enlarged. This is an improvement, as it reduces the bull 
of the book, while the type is sufficiently large and clear. It is the 
best commentary we know of, upon the Song, and we only regret 
that Dr. Burrowes has not condensed it. We would cut it down one- 
third, or one-half. 
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Ill. A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Moszs 
Srvart, late Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at 
Andover. Edited and Revised by R. D. C. Robbins, Professor in Middle- 
bury College. Fourth edition. Andover. W. F. Draper. For sale in Phi- 
ladelphia, by Smith, English & Co. 1860. pp. 575. 

This is the well-known standard work of Professor Stuart. The 
editor says that he ‘‘has been carefu! not to make any alterations in 
the body of the work, that would be at variance with the theological 
or exegetical views of Professor Stuart. Guarding this point, he has 
not thought it necessary to indicate the changes made; although in 
the Introduction it was found necessary to re-arrange the matter some- 
what,”’ &e. 

We are not satisfied with the principle of this manner of editing. 
How are we to know what is Stuart, and what is Robbins? How do 
we know that Professor Robbins is so thoroughly acquainted with the 
‘“‘theological and exegetical views” of Professor Stuart, that we can 
be sure that, in stating matters in his own words,—which words we 
cannot distinguish from Professor Stuart’s—he never mistakes his dis- 
tinguished author? Besides, he makes additions from ‘‘ Forster, David- 
son, and others,” ad libitum ; and putting these in just where he pleases, 
calls the whole, ‘‘Stuart’s Commentary on Hebrews.”” We must pro- 
test against this kind of editing, and insist that a man’s works be not 
mutilated or altered; and, above all, that everything be so stated, that 
we shall know exactly who writes every line that is given us. 

In this edition, every effort is made to get the matter into a small 
space. The old copy, our reader remembers, was in two volumes. It 
was a very nice book, indeed; the Introduction in one volume, the 
Commentary and Excursus in another—well printed, in clear type, 
easily read, the volumes scholarly-looking, and facile to handle. Much 
of this is necessarily sacrificed to attain the object of cheapness and 
condensation in one volume of smaller form. The type is small,—some 
of it very small,—and the paper thin. It is not, by any means, so 
pleasant a book; but it is brought into a hundred pages less, and the 
price is very considerably less than old editions. We know that we 
paid four dollars and seventy-five cents for our edition, while this one 
is offered at one dollar and seventy-five cents; certainly a great diffe- 
rence. The only question is, whether a larger are might not have 
been adopted, at an intermediate price. 


IV. NEW ISSUES OF THE PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 


Our readers will rejoice with us at the activity of our Committee, 
notwithstanding the slowness of the Church in furnishing the funds 
that they so greatly need. We notice the following issues recently pub- 
lished, and not hitherto mentioned in the Review :— 
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1, BENEFICIUM CHRISTI. The Benefits of Christ’s Death; or, The Glo- 
rious Riches of God’s Free Grace, which every True Believer receives by 
Jesus Christ, and Him Crucified. Originally written in Italian, and attributed 
to Aonio Paleario. Now reprinted from an Ancient English Translation. 
With an Historical Sketch of the Book and its Writer. pp. 131. 


We condense from the Historical Sketch enough to interest our 
readers in this remarkable work :—“ More than three centuries ago, a 
little treatise appeared in Italy. Hmanating from presses in Venice, 
in Stuttgard, in Lyons, it swiftly found its way into the hands of the 
readers of Europe. In Tuscan, in Italian, in French, in German, in 
Croatian versions, it was eagerly read, and widely circulated. Forty 
thousand copies of it were, within a few years, uttering its voices, and 
bearing to multitudes its warm illustrations of the glories of free grace. 
Rich in evangelical theology, fervid in expression, loving in applica- 
- tion, it is not strange that it thus won its way to the hearts of God’s 
hidden people in papal lands, as well as many others in realms in which 
the Reformation was giving the word of the true gospel to the people. 

“The little book was too true to Christ and his cross, to escape the 
ban of Rome. It was condemned by the Inquisition. Under their 
curses and threats, it sank from sight. Its forty thousand copies were 
sought out and destroyed. So utterly was it rooted out, that in 1840 
Macaulay said of it, in the Edinburgh Review, ‘The Inquisitors pro- 
scribed it; and it is now as utterly lost, as the Second Decade of 
Livy.’ 

“But Macaulay was mistaken. Dr. M‘Crie had learned, from 
the will of Thomas Bassindan, printer, in Edinburgh, who died in 
1577, that an English version of this treatise must have existed at 
‘some time previous to his death. This statement induced the Rey. 
John Ayer, of England, to search for it. In 1843, or 1844, he suc- 
ceeded in discovering it, and, in 1847, reprinted it, stating, in the 
introduction, that no copy of the original Italian work was known to 
exist. This awakened a new interest, and led to the discovery, by 
antiquarians, of three copies in Italian, of one in French, one in Ger- 
man, and of a copy of the Croatic version, as well as several English 
copies. 

“Tt was found that there was in existence, also, a manuscript Eng- 
lish translation of the book, in the library of the University of Cam- 
bridge. This version was made from the Italian by Edward Courtenay, 
the twelfth Horl of Devonshire, in 1558, while lying a prisoner in the 
Tower. It was read by Edward the Sixth, who made one or two an- 
notations. 

“The English translation was made from the French version, and 
published in London, in 1573. This has been republished there. An 
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Italian version has been re-issued at Pisa and Florence. It has also 
been issued in German, Dutch, Danish, and French.” 

Paleario was born at Veroli, about 1503. He taught the learned 
languages at Sienna, where, in 1542, he was tried before the Senate 
on the charge of heresy. Three hundred men leagued themselves to- 
gether for his destruction. At Milan he was appointed Professor of 
Eloquence. Here he was seized and carried to Rome, where he was 
imprisoned. The charges against him were four:—1. That he de- 
nied purgatory. 2. That he disbelieved in the burial of the dead in 
churches, and preferred the old Roman method of sepulture beyond the 
walls of cities. 8. That he ridiculed the monastic life; and 4. That 
he ascribed justification solely to faith in the mercy of God, forgiving 
our sins through Jesus Christ. He was condemned, after a length- 
ened imprisonment, to the flames ; or, as some say, to be hung, and his 
body burned. It is almost certain that he was the author of this book- 
The translator’s initials only are given; but he is supposed to have 
been Arthur Golding, who was employed in translations in Queen Hli- 
zabeth’s reign. ‘The work is orthodox, and full of unction. We 
doubt not our readers will all wish to have it. 


2. THE STILL HOUR; or, Communion with God. By Austin Puetps, Prof. 

in Andover Theological Seminary. pp. 136. 

We are happy to say that the Still Hour has already a wide circu- 
lation. It isan omen for good. Itis very encouraging to thoughtful 
writers, as well as to all who are concerned for the interests of religion. 

One great difficulty in the way of a man who would publish some- 
thing to do the Church good, is that there has been a traditional style 
of religious writing, which has come down to us from Puritan times, 
and which in many hands has degenerated into cant. Without look- 
ing into Webster, we will give a definition of our own, of cant. It 
is the traditional or continued use of words, tones, and gestures, when 
the spirit which originally produced them has departed. So long as a 
man is sincere, he may be enthusiastic or fanatical, but he cannot be 
canting; but the moment that there are the signs of deep evangelical 
emotion which he does not feel, he is beginning to cant. But honest 
men will not go into this; and the difficulty with them is, whether they 
can utter any thing which the Church will receive, when it is not 
written in the conventional style. That style was nobly sincere when 
it was first enunciated; it was the mode in which those of whom the 
world was not worthy, spoke to the Church in regard to the sublime 
themes which they felt as deeply, perhaps, as any men ever felt any 
thing; but it is as preposterous to write in that style now, as it would 
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be to revive their way of dressing themselves. John Foster madea grand 

attack—almost equal to Ney’s charge at Waterloo—on this method of 

keeping up a phraseology, which repelled men of taste; and made a 

vigorous plea for common sense in religion. Professor Phelps has ex- 

emplified the principle at which we are aiming. He has set down, in 
his own unborrowed language, in the way which is natural to him, 

certain thoughts and feelings which the Church needed, on a most vi- 

tal subject, and the Church has cordially welcomed it. 

There is not so much of softened, elevated, spiritual meditation in 
this book as we expected from the title, and from the accounts we had 
heard of it. Reading it all through for ourselves, we found it a clear, 
strong, sometimes rather curt, analysis of false and true prayer. It is 
_ searching and spiritualizing, and calculated to be eminently useful. 
Itis a manual. All would do well to lay it on the table in their closet, 
and quicken their souls with one of its short chapters when they retire 
to communicate with the Most High. Itisone of the most sincere 
books of devotion that has been written in this generation. 

3. THE PRESBYTERIAN MANUAL: Containing Forms for the Records of 
the Session, Presbytery, and Synod; and for the Judicial and other Eccle- 
siastical Proceedings required by the Polity of the Presbyterian Church. By 
the Rev. John N. Lewis, lately Stated Clerk of the Synod of New York and 
New Jersey. pp. 149. 


This is the “‘Clerk’s Assistant.” It lays down the exact plan of 
doing every thing ecclesiastical in Presbyterianism. We see here 
just how to keep records of session, presbytery, and synod; how to 
organize a church; to elect elders or a pastor; to dedicate a house of 
-worship; to conduct:a case of discipline, &c., &e. In short, here are 
all the details of form which are apt to perplex, especially young 
ministers. What ministers have learned to do by twenty or thirty 
years’ experience, Mr. Lewis puts down so that, as Mr. Dulles says in 
his preface, it may be done right at first. Being somewhat critical 
in such matters, we are happy to see that the principles of this manual 
are so generally correct. We notice, however, one wrong principle in 
a matter of importance. In the examination of members for admission 
to the church, (p. 6,) it is required that they affirm ‘‘the doctrinal 
standards of the Presbyterian Church.” This is quite wrong. The 
officers of the church are required to do this, but members join the 
church as catechumens, to be instructed in doctrinal principles. All 
that is required is that they believe the great foundation principles of 
Christianity, and on joining the church they are trained in the more 
difficult and mysterious truths of the Calvinistic system. The princi- 
ple we are advocating is not peculiar to our branch of the Presbyterian 
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Church. It was the doctrine taught at Princeton by the venerable 
Dr. Alexander. 

We are very happy to commend this book as admirably done. The 
Church is much indebted to Mr. Lewis for it. The Publication Com- 
mittee, in providing these forms and manuals, is doing an admirable 
work. 

4. THIS ONE THING IDO. A Call to Christian Earnestness, addressed to 

New Disciples. pp. 75. 

This is the work of a lady; it is an earnest appeal fora holy life. 
It discusses, especially, the Lord’s Supper and Prayer, and in a very 
judicious spirit. The view taken everywhere is elevated, and there 
are marks throughout of a fine culture. We would particularly call 
attention to the remarks upon Imagination in Prayer, (pp. 45 seq.) 
We are happy to recommend this little book, especially to the ladies 
who read our Quarterly. It will interest them much as the thought 
of a sister mind, and will give them hints which they will find very 
valuable. 


5. THE SABBATH-SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. Prepared for the Presbyterian 

Publication Committee. pp. 318. 

This Hymn-Book is prepared by the Secretary of Publication, who 
is himself a superintendent of a Sabbath-School. He has consulted 
freely with other superintendents, and has succeeded in making a 
very excellent book. He has kept closely in view the idea. We are 
particularly pleased with his admission of so many simple, lyrical 
hymns. ‘The songs that the children delight in are actually the sweet- 
est and the best. Many hymns, such as ‘‘I want to be an Angel,” 
‘Homeward Bound,” Little drops of Water,” “Sweet story of old,” 
have been admitted. Then there are many which have the heart of 
religion in them; a few standard didactic hymns which have stood the 
test of generations, and we are glad to see some patriotic songs. That 
the book will be popular we cannot doubt. The Shorter Catechism, 
the Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed, we are happy 
to say, are appended. 


6. THE ECLECTIC TUNE BOOK, a Selection of Standard Church Tunes: 
with new and appropriate Pieces for the opening and closing of Public Wor- 
ship. Edited by Wm. B. Bradbury. pp. 368. i 
We are beyond our depth here, and must wade or swim carefully. 

We do not like to talk about what we do not understand. We can 

only say that competent persons like this book, and that the principle 

on which it is constructed seems excellent. Five hundred lists of 
tunes were furnished by ministers and choristers in reply to a cireular 
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of inquiry to them as to the best and most popular tunes in use in their 
churches, Sixteen hundred distinct compositions were thus indicated, 
and the list carefully collated, so as to select those most generally recom- 
mended. ‘To these have been added new tunes furnished by leading 
composers. A number of occasional pieces have been added. ‘The 
book is admirably got up; the tunes under each metre are arranged 
alphabetically. 


7. THE BIBLE READ WITH PROFIT. By the Rev. Thomas Watson, A. M. 
A Non-Conformist Divine of the Seventeenth Century. pp. 64. 


Being somewhat old-fashioned ourselves, we are glad to see that the 
Committee have their archaic tastes. The reading of a good Chris- 
tian, as of a good scholar, will combine the old and the new. The 
venerable man who wrote this treatise, was found dead in his closet 
where he had been engaged in prayer. There isa pleasant touch both 
of unction and learning in this little book. 


8. FORM OF COMMISSION TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Printed on letter paper, and sold at 18 cents a dozen. Old Stated 
Clerks might say to young ones, in view of the present facilities, as the 
Irishman about the new roads through the Highlands of Scotland :— 

“<Tf-you had seen the roads before they were made, 
You’d have held up your hands and blessed General Wade.”’ 
9. THE PRAYER-MEETING. By Rey. J. Few Smith, D.D. pp. 112. 

This little work is a practical treatise on prayer-meetings. Dr. 
Smith shows that this service is scriptural; its uses, under various 
heads; its efficiency; preparation for it; manner in which it should be 
conducted. It is an excellent manual of the subject. 

10. MONEY; Or the Ainsworths. A Prize Book. By the author of ‘Day 

Dreams,” ‘¢ The Barclays,”? &c. pp. 234. 

The three sons of Dr. Ainsworth are taken as representatives of the 
manner in which mankind use money. Harry is lavish, a spend- 
thrift; Paul is a miser, and Bertie strikes the golden mean, putting 
the proper valuation upon that “ which answereth all things,” and yet 
understanding and feeling that the great use of money is to do good 
with it, and promote thehappiness of our fellow creatures. The story 
is well told, readable, and interesting. It contains a lesson of vast 
importance, which is well put. We are glad to commend it to all 
children and Sabbath School libraries. 

It will be seen that our Committee are not idle. They are publish- 
ing good works and in variety, They only need the enlightened libe- 
rality of the Church to cheer them on their way, for they have their 
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eye clearly upon the great object of their creation. They do not intend 
to follow the precise track of any other publishing institution, but to 
advance as far as they have the means, to meet the demands of the 
time. 

Vy. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DAN YOUNG, a New England Preacher of the 
Olden Time. Edited by W. P. Strickland. New York: Carleton & Porter, 
1860. pp. 380. 

Mr. Strickland, the editor of this mass of egotism, says, very oddly, 
that “nothing will be found here to offend the nicest taste.” Now we 
never saw any thing in worse taste than page after page of it. Over 
and over again the author represents himself and his brethren as 
flooring Calvinists—Yankee Calvinists—ministers of thorough educa- 
tion—by arguments that every theological student in America who is 
not an idiot can answer. Professors in college, and eminent Congre- 
gational ministers, are represented as foiled, over and over again, by 
the merest ad captandum Arminianism. The book is stuffed full 
of it. 

‘‘ Barring,’ as an Irishman would say, the insufferable conceit of 
this book, Mr. Young seems to have been a useful man. He was a 
member both of the New Hampshire and Ohio Legislatures, and ap- 
pears to have had the interests of religion much at heart. He seems 
to have been bigoted to an extraordinary degree. But it is a blessed 
thing that even under such circumstances an earnest Christian can 
work with all his heart in a particular denomination, when he can see 
no good beyond, as a horse in a blind bridle keeps the beaten road, 
and accomplishes the work assigned him. 


P 


VI. PLANTS OF THE HOLY LAND, with their Fruits and Flowers. Beau- 
tifully Illustrated by Original Drawings, Colored from Nature. By Rev. 
Henry S. Osborn, Author of ** Palestine, Past and Present.?’ Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Co., 1861. pp. 174. 


This is a beautiful gift-book. It is finely printed, and arranged in 
green and gold, making one of the most beautiful presents that could 
be given. 

“This work,’’ the author says, “is intended to comprise notices of 
every plant mentioned in the Scriptures, with its fruit and flowers. 
In this aspect we believe the work is complete—not one haying been 
omitted. The addition of an equally extended and illustrated article 
on the ¢rees of the Holy Land would have made this work too expen- 
sive. That must be reserved for another time.” The following are 
some of the authorities consulted: Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Pliny, 
Bochart’s Hierozoicon, with Rosenmuller’s notes, Hasselquist, Scheuch- 
zer’s Physica Sacra, Lady Maria Callcott’s Scripture Herbal. 
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The number of plants discussed is fifty-two. We copy the following 
confirmation of the truth of Scripture in a matter where it seemed to 
be erroneous. Multitudes of skeptical objections are of similar cha- 
racter :-— 

‘The record plainly speaks of the chief butler and the wine and 
grapes in Egypt. But history and facts were against the statement. 
Herodotus declares that no vines grew in Egypt; and the opinions of 
others added authority to the historian’s statement. The soil was 
examined and found to be wanting in the ingredients necessary to sus- 
tain the grape, and the conclusion was that here was an error in Scrip- 
ture. For two thousand years the testimony of Moses stood alone in 
its contradiction to the testimony of historians, and the voice of the 
soil. But Mr. Costaz, during a visit to the catacombs and caverns of 
an ancient city on the Nile, discovered sculptures revealing the fact 
that, at a time long before the birth of the Greek historian, there 
lived men who planted vineyards and made wine in Egypt, and had 
carved in the rock the history of the whole process; and, as the curi- 
osity of antiquaries was stimulated, other places were opered, and a cer- 
tain sediment was found in ancient jars, and chemists knew this sedi- 
ment to be the remains of ancient wines. The first discoveries were 
made at the present little Arab village of El-Kab, the ancient Elethyia, 
on the right bank of the Nile. But what shall we say of those exa- 
minations of the soil that led to the decision against the growth of the 
vine in ancient Egypt? They were, doubtless, correct. But, while 
they had reference only to the present state of the land, they merely 
proved that many centuries ago the soil of Egypt had undergone a 
‘ change, and that the plants which once grew there had taken their 
departure before the time of Herodotus. Dr. Robinson discovered 
near Gaza an old wine-press. But the vines, as in Hgypt, were gone, 
and the soil is of such a nature as to forbid the assertion that any 
vineyard, for many centuries before, could have flourished in that 
region.” 

The gourd of Jonah, Prof. O. makes to be the castor-bean plant, in 
which he agrees with Dr. Henderson, Dr. Eadie and others following 
Dioscorides, Jerome, &c. But Dr. Thomson says: “Their arguments 
do not for a moment disturb my settled conviction that it was a gourd. 
The cause of their mistake may probably be found in the fact, that in 
these modern Shemitice dialects, the word Kiir’ah—gourd—closely 
resembles, both in form and sound, khtirwah—castor-bean—just as the 
kikion—gourd—of Jonah resembles the Egypto-Greek kiki—castor- 
bean, according to Dioscorides. These accidental resemblances may 
have led Jerome and others into the opinion that they were the same 
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plant. But orientals never dream of training a castor-oil plant over a 
booth, or planting it for a shade, and they would have but small re- 
spect for any one who did. It is in no way adapted for the purpose, 
while thousands of arbors are covered with various creepers of the 
general gourd family.” This is only one of the multitudes of exam- 
ples where the extraordinary good sense of our translators has made 

their work to stand its ground against centuries of theorizing. A 

little farther on, Dr. Thomson tells us that the translation of ate 

though recent writers think it a different bird, is correct. 

We copy from Prof. O. the following touching the rose: ‘The 
wild rose, or sweet-brier, seems to grow wild in some parts of the 
Holy Land, as we have noticed in our travels; but the double roses, 
or at least the varieties which we understand by that name, are seldom 
seen—indeed, we are iuclined to think, never seen, wild. The culti- 
vated rose of Syria exceeds in beauty and perfection that of any other 
country, and the gardens about Damascus are like beautiful fairy- 
grounds in fragrance and appearance. We have often been delighted 
beyond description by the peculiar delicacy and novelty of the perfume 
as it swept by us from some garden or grove, suggesting every scene 
of beauty described in the dreamy tales of the Arabian Nights. The 
commingling of perfumes and the soft shades of the flowers, make the 
aspect and fragrance of the Hastern roses peculiar and scarcely capa- 
ble of appreNaon on owners of the most attractive gardens in this 
country.” 

Vil. THE PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ENCY- 
CLOPA‘DIA: being a Condensed Translation of Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia. 
With additions from other sources. By Rev. J. H. A. Bompercer, D. D., as- 
sisted by distinguished theologians of various denominations. Parts XI. & 
XII. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. pp. 128, each part. 

These parts of this noble work extend from Heliogabalus to Josiah. 
We have so strongly commended this Encyclopedia that it seems un- 
necessary to say more. Some of the more elaborate articles in these 
parts are:—The Helvetic Confession and Consensus; Herder; Her- 
meneutics; High Priest; Hippolytus; Holland; Homiletics; John 
Huss; Ignatius; Inquisition; Inspiration; Introduction to O. and N. 
T.; Irvingites; Italy; James the Apostle; Jansenism; Jeremiah; 
Jesuits; Jesus Christ; Job; John the Apostle.- There is no other 
work of its kind which approaches this in value. 

VI. THE VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY, Mental, Moral, and Meta- 
physical; with Quotations and References. For the use of students. By 
Wittram Fremine, D. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 


Glasgow. From the Second, Revised and Enlarged, London Edition. 
With an Introduction, Chronology of the History of Philosophy, brought 
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down to 1860, Bibliographical Index, Synthetical Tables, and other Additions, 
by Charles P. Krauth,D.D. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1860. 
pp. 662. 


We should think that this book would almost exactly answer the 
purpose of many educated men who, without choosing to go very deep- 
ly into the labyrinths of metaphysics, yet wish to have a reliable resort 
in which to make themselves acquainted with any thing relating to 
mental philosophy which may turn up in their reading, or become 
matter of public discussion. 

We give the first dozen or so of titles, to show the reader what Dr. 
Fleming discusses:—Abduction; Ability and Inability (Mental and 
Moral;) Abscissio Infiniti; Absolute, Unconditioned, Infinite; Absti- 
nence; Abstract, Abstraction; Abstractive (Knowledge) and Intui- 
‘tive; Absurd; Academics; Academy; <Acatalepsy; Accident; Acci- 
dental; Acosmist; Acroamatical, and so on, for 560 pages. As to 
his manner, we copy a little of the Absolute and Infinite: 


‘As to our knowledge or conception of the Adsolute, there are dif- 
ferent opinions. 

“1, According to Sir William Hamilton, ‘the mind can conceive, 
and consequently can know, only the limited and the conditionally li- 
mited. The unconditionally unlimited, or the infinite; the uncondi- 
tionally limited, or the absolute, cannot positively be construed to the 
mind; they can be conceived at all only by thinking away, or abstrae- 
tion of those very conditions under which thought itself is realized; 
consequently the notion of the unconditioned is only negative—nega- 
tive of conceivable itself.’ 

“2. According to Kant, the absolute or unconditioned is not an 
object of knowledge;. but its notion as a regulative principle of the 
mind itself, is more than a mere negation of the conditioned. 

“3. According to Schelling, it is cognizable, but not conceivable ; 
it can be known by a sinking back into identity with the absolute, but 
is incomprehensible by consciousness and reflection, which are only of 
the relative and the different. 

“4, According to Cousin, it is cognizable and conceivable by con- 
sciousness and reflection, under relation, difference, and plurality. 

“All philosophy aims ata knowledge of the absolute under different 
phases. In psychology the fundamental question is, Have we ideas 
that are @ priort and absolute ?—in logic, Is human knowledge abso- 
lute 2—in ethics, Is the Moral Law absolute rectitude ?—and in me- 
taphysics, What is the ultimate ground of all existence or absolute 
being ?” 

The work is an excellent one, and very modestly done. There is a 
great amount of suggestive information. It is not the most profound 
of books, but one that we can turn td for information, carefully gathered, 
and honestly given. In the preface to the second edition, the author 
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says: ‘Useful suggestions have spontaneously been made to the au- 
thor by persons with whom he was previously unacquainted; and, among 
others, by Mr. Hayward, the translator of the Criticism of the Pure 
Reason. Mr, Morell, who was formerly a student at this University, 
and who is now so well known by his valuable contributions to Philo- 
sophy, had the kindness to go over the contents of the Vocabulary, and 
to furnish a list of such additional words and phrases, as might be in- 
troduced with advantage. The like good office was rendered by Dr. 
M‘Cosh.” Dr. Fleming thinks of making this the basis of a larger 
and more elaborate work: “Should,” he says, ‘suitable arrangement 
and co-operation be obtained, it is in contemplation, by extending the 
plan, and enlarging the articles, to claim for the work a higher title, 
by trying to make it instrumental in rendering to philosophy among 
ourselves, a service similar to what has been rendered to philosophy 
in France, by the publication of the Dictionnaire des Sciences Philo- 
sophiques.”’ 

The editor has added “a vocabulary of some of the principal terms 
used by German philosophers.” He considers Dr. Fleming weakest 
in the German line, Next, “he has given from Tennemann’s Ma- 
nual a Chronological Table of the History of Philosophy, enlarged 
somewhat in its closing part, and brought down to 1860; and with this 
has been connected a classification, by schools, of the latest German 
philosophers.” Next, a Bibliographical Index. ‘By turning, for 
instance, to the articles Aristotle, Plato, Hamilton, or Leibnitz, the 
reader will find himself able to examine consecutively their views.” 
Next, “the final labors of the editor have been devoted to the prepara- 
tion of the Synthetical Tables which follow the introduction. The 
utility of these tables will,’’ he thinks, ‘at once strike the reader,” 
The additions of Dr. Krauth are 110 pages, but he informs us: ‘“ Very 
far more than in the ratio in which they have enlarged the work, the 
editor believes they have added to its value as a Manual.” 
1X. HARPER’S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. Herodotus. Recensuit Jose- 

phus Williams Blakesley, S. T. B. Coll. Ss. Trin. Apud Cantabr. quondam 

Socius. Twovols. New York: Harpers. 1861, pp. 362, 364. 

Two pocket volumes in the delightful flexible binding—volumes to 
make a scholar’s eyes glisten. The grand old Ionic Father of History 
in the most delicious of Greek type. There is nothing but the text, 
three pages and a-half of Latin Introduction—“ Lectori,” and at the 
end twenty-six pages of an Index Nominum Propriorum. 

In regard to the merits of Herodotus, we are getting together mate- 
rials for an Article from the researches of the Rawlinsons, which we 
hope to have ready for the next Number of the Review. We wish to 
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gather up, if we can, the additions made to sacred and classical know- 
ledge by the discovery of the method of deciphering the arrow headed 
inscriptions, and the studies which have been instigated by it. 


X. THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA: A Popular Dictionary of Gene- 
ral Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Vol. X., 
Jerusalem—Macferrin. Vol. XI., Macgillivray—Moxa. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Agent in Philadelphia, John M‘Farlan. 1860-61. ‘pp. 788 
each. 

Two more volumes of this admirable work. We have certainly never 
seen any thing equal to it as a reference manual. It is truly what 
its name imports—“ A Popular Dictionary.” It takes little side in 
the subjects discussed, generally giving the average views of every 
thing. For the information that one wants for every day use, it is 
entirely unrivalled. 

Some of the larger and more elaborate articles in these volumes are: 
Jerusalem, Jesuits, Dr. Johnson, Kant, Kentucky, Lafayette, Lan- 
guage, Latin, Lead, London, House of Lords, Luther, Madagascar, 
Madison, Magnetism, Maine, Malays, Mammalia, Marble, Marshall, 
Mary Stuart, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mechanics, Medical Jurispru- 
dence, Medici, Medicine, Mercury, Meteorology, Methodism, Mexico, 
Michigan, Microscope, Milton, Minerals, Minnesota, Miracle, Foreign 
Missions, Mississippi, Missouri, Mohammed, Mongols, Monroe, Moral 
Philosophy, Mornions. 

Some of the authors are: Dr. Francis, Prof. Henry, Prof. Schem, 
Mr. Simms, Mr. Hillard, Dr. Schaff. 


_ XI. JOHN ALBERT BENGEL’S GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Pointing out from the Natural Force of the Words, the Simplicity, Depth, 
Harmony, and Saving Power of its Divine Thoughts. A New Translation 
by Charles T. Lewis, M. A., and Marvin R. Vincent, M. A., Professors in 
Troy University. Vol. I. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins. 1860. pp. 
925. 

Bengel was learned and evangelical; few men have exerted so wide- 
spread an influence in biblical literature. Of the older class of Ger- 
man writers scarcely any one isso well known. He has kept his place 
as a scholar for a hundred and forty years. His Greek Testament 
is still spoken of with respect in the history of biblical criticism as 
an excellent pioneer effort, and his piety served to reconcile Christians 
to the then new methods of research. 

His Gnomon appeared first in 1742. New editions were published 
in 1759, 1773, 1835, and 1855; and now two English translations ap- 
pear, a hundred and twenty years after the publication of the origi- 
nal work. When we consider the giant strides that have been made 
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in commentary and criticism in that time, and that this branch of theo- 
logy has been almost reconstructed, this is a very high tribute to the 
talents and piety of Bengel. 

This edition is condensed as much as possible into two thick volumes, 
containing in all about 1800 pages, the first volume alone having yet 
appeared. The type is sufficiently large and clear, and the paper thick 
and good. The price (five dollars,) very reasonable. The principles 
of Prof. Lewis in this edition seem to be correct. He says: ‘ But 
one course remains for the editor of Bengel. He must translate Ben- 
gel’s text as it is, connecting with it such extracts from other writers 
as will guard the reader against views now refuted, and will further 
give some hints of the results of more modern criticism and exegesis, 
If less were done, the work would be very imperfect; if more were 
attempted, it would become rather a new book than an edition of 
Bengel.” The translation is from the Latin, free use being made of the 
English translation published by the Messrs. Clark, Edinburgh, 1854, 
and the German one by Werner, Stuttgart, 1853. But Prof. Lewis 
thinks there is much difference between his translation and that pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Clark. The authors most frequently used in 
modifying the statements of Bengel are, Alford, Calvin, Dorner, De 
Wette, with Briickner’s additious, Rev. James Ford, Lampe, Liicke, 
Meyer, of whom he speaks in very high terms, Neander, Olshausen, 
Quesnel, Stier, Tholuck, Tischendorf, Trench, Winer. He does not 
—we cannot too highly commend this—mutilate the work by omitting 
Bengel’s views, even when clearly erroneous. They are inserted with 
those which have superseded them, “‘sometimes, however, abridging 
arguments on controversies of his day, now obsolete.” In the critical 
part of the Gnomon there is radical revision. Prof. Lewis compares 
the Textus Receptus with Tischendorf and Alford, and aims to make 
a critical English Testament. ‘ All additions are in brackets, that 
Bengel may not be held responsible for any thing not his. I have 
omitted nothing which could be of interest or of value to any student; 
nothing but references to books never known in this country, and 
superseded in their own; a few remarks on Greek etymology, intelli- 
gible only to Greek scholars, who will find better ones in any recent 
Greek lexicon, and a very few more, perhaps five, chiefly on modern 
miracles, and now valueless.” Prof. Vincent translated about half 
the volume, but all the additions, as well as the plan, &c., belong to 
Prof. Lewis. The volume goes through the Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles. 
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XII. REASON AND THE BIBLE: Or the Truth of Religion. By Miles P. 
Squier, D. D., Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. Beloit College. 
New York: Charles Scribner. For sale in Philadelphia by Smith, English, 
& Co. 1860. pp. 340. 


There is much in Dr. Squier’s writings with which we sympathize 
cordially. There is great freedom of thought. He will not be bound 
by any authority of great names. He thinks for himself. He will 
strike with the sharp point of his lance against the shield of any chal- 
lenger, and will run a tilt against the most stalwart knights that 
haye fought since the world began. Again, we admire his un- 
hesitating faith in the Bible. He has a profound disregard of any 
thing that opposes it; he holds unfalteringly that truth is consistent 
with itself, and is perfectly sure that verity in one department of God’s 
universe will come into harmony with all verities any where else. 
We like very much, too, his genuine love of thinking; he delights in 
a hard knot as some people do in picking ‘out the kernels that bury 
themselves deep in the intricacies of the nut-shell. So far from giving 
in to the indolence of mind and taste for superficial sensation now so 
common, he desires to go to the bottom of every thing, and rather 
prefers that the truth be investigated and discovered in abstract philo- 
sophical forms. 

The titles of the chapters are: Introductory; The Harmony of 
Truth; God in Reason, in his Works, and in Revelation; The Bible 
coincident with Reason; The Analogy of all Religion; The Bible ne- 
cessarily True, and Authentic; The Biblical System, Pure and Exclu- 
sive, andthe Antidote for Sin and Wo; The Bible adapted to the 
* Perfection of Mind; Adyantages of the Philosophie Method in Truth; 
The Relations of Moral Evil. 

We would not be critics if we could not find some fault. Dr. 
Squier is clearly right in his judgment that Reason and the Bible are 
coincident, but it is of the last consequence to distinguish here, Is 
the Bible the judge and indicator of truth with which Reason is to be 
brought in harmony, or is Reason to judge of truth first, and the Bible 
then to be interpreted into concurrence with the utterances of Reason? 
The first method brings us into evangelical truth, and the last into 
German rationalism. The book needs guarding at this point. Again, 
Professor 8. has a degree of confidence in Reason—fallen and degraded 
as it now is in our doomed race—that we have hardly ever seen in 
any evangelical writer. He seems to think that mysteries are obso- 
lete. Reason can understand the Trinity, or ‘‘is not embarrassed by 
it,’ p. 119; and in the last chapter, Reason, Prof. 8. thinks, has 
solyed the question of the “relations of moral evil.” “Both the 
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questioning and the answers” heretofore given on the existence of 
sin, “have shown immaturity in the study of moral science, and much 
want of a discriminative analysis,” He then proceeds to state “ those 
generic principles of thought, on the basis of which this whole subject 
adjusts itself.” His points are: that God intendeda holy and happy 
universe; that intelligent creatures, as made, were a perfect work; 
that intelligence is cause per se; that moral government has only moral 
means to prevent sin; that ‘‘a divine moral government may not see 
its entire will and aim effected in its probationary methods; sin is un- 
reason, and does not need a reason; the history of sin will be a good 
lesson. ‘Finally, God is our heavenly Father,” and we must be able 
‘to look intelligently right into His heart, and see that no dark enig- 
mas lurk there.” 

We need hardly say to any practised theologian how entirely all 
this fails to touch the point of the question. Grant that a moral go- 
vernwent uses moral means. Could not Omnipotence by moral means, 
have kept Satan and our first parents from sinning? Yet He did not. 
Why? We do not know. Neither does Dr. Squier, nor Calvin, nor 
Augustine, and the Bible has not told us. Again, a thousand things 
have been decreed, of which the sinful actions of free agents are an ac- 
tual part. Take the death of the Saviour. The betrayal of Judas, 
the thirty pieces of silver, the crucifixion, were all announced in pro- 
phecy hundreds of years before the event. But here is involved the sins 
of Judas and of Pilate. Without the sins, the prophecy would be untrue. 
But the fore-knowledge which the prophecy involves would be impossi- 
ble, unless the facts were certain. Yet nothing could make these cer- 
tain but God’s decree. Then is He the author of sin? No. , Howescape 
the conclusion? We do not know. It is a mystery. Dr. Squier does 
not begin to solve it. Arminians shirk it, and Calvinists march up 
to it and state the difficulty clearly, and then acknowledge its insolva- 
bleness with any light we now have. Professor Squier’s theory simply 
denies the omnipotence of God, in a vain attempt to place His good- 
ness on grounds where the Bible never places it. Here is the whole 
truth—that is, all we know about it—expressed in such English as few 
men can now write: “The almighty power, unsearchable wisdom, 
and infinite goodness of God, so far manifest themselves in his provi- 
dence, that it extendeth itself even to the first fall, and all other 
sins of angels and men; and that not by a bare permission, but such 
as hath joined with it a most wise and powerful bounding, and other- 
wise ordering and governing of them, in a manifold dispensation, to 
his own holy ends; yet so as the sinfulness thereof proceedeth only 
from the creature, and not from God, who being most holy and right- 
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eous, neither is, nor can be, the author or approver of sin.” Confes- 
sion of Faith, Chap. V., See. 4. 

There is much in this book that we heartily approve. We should 
like to strike out about one-fourth of it, and put the remainder into 
the hands of every one that could understand it. 


XUI. TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE UPPER AND LOWER 
AMOOR, and the Russian Acquisitions on the Confines of India and China: 
With Adventures among the Mountain Kirghis, and the Manjours, Many- 
args, Toungous, Tonzemts, Goldi and Gelyaks, the hunting and pastoral 
Tribes. By Tuomas Wittam Arxinson, F. G.S., F. R. G.S. Witha Map 
and numerous Illustrations. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: Lippincott 
& Co. 1860. pp. 448. 


The Amoor is a River of North-eastern Asia. Its two branches 
unite in about lat. 53° N., and long. 120° 30’ H. It empties into the 
Sea of Okhotsk, on the Pacific. Its length is about sixteen hundred 
miles. 

Mr. Atkinson is the same gentleman who travelled into Siberia, and 
whose travels in that country we noticed. He seems to have a tho- 
rough passion for travelling. He is always good-humored, and makes 
light of his hardships and dangers. The book is full of information, 
related in a plain, straightforward manner. ‘There is no special grace 
of style, nor any remarkable learning, but everything is related in a 
true spirit of adventure. The vast strides of Russia to power are 
watched with English feeling, and the openings for trade are not for- 
gotten. We commend the book as very interesting to those who have 
tastes corresponding to its objects. 

XIV. STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.?? 


New York: Harpers. Philadelphia. For Sale by Lippincott & Co. 1861. 
pp. 290. 


OUR YEAR: a Child’s Book, in Prose and Verse. By the Same. Illustrated 

by Clarence Dobell. Same Publishers. pp. 297. 

The first of these books contains Miss Muloch’s Magazine Articles. 
They are, naturally, of unequal merit. Among the best are ‘Old 
Stones,” a fine description of Stonehenge and Salisbury Cathedral, and 
“The Man of Men.” The latter is a sketch of Sir Charles Grandison, 
in which is contained exactly “‘ our sentiments—better expressed ””— 
in relation to that most remarkable book, parts of which we had the 
good fortune to read at about ten years of age. The following extract 
from the preface of Richardson is most admirable: ‘“ It has been observed 
by some that, in general, Sir Charles Grandison approaches near to 
the faultless character which critics censure. as being above nature. 
Yet it ought to be observed, too, that he performs not one action which 
it is not in the power of any man in his situation to perform, and that 
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he checks and restrains himself in no one instance in which it is not 
the duty of a prudent and good man to restrain himself.’ ‘Tho- 
roughly noble,” says Miss Muloch, “just and generous; pure through 
the temptations of a licentious time; asserting true honor against all 
the shame of it then current; polite, without insincerity; pious, with- 
out either intolerance or cant; severe in virtue, yet pitiful to the 
most vicious; faithful to his friends, and forgiving to his enemies, till 
his last foe is conquered by the force of kindness; loved by all wo- 
men, admired by all men, yet never losing a sweet humility, which, 
coming out as it does at times to his nearest ties, must, we feel assured, 
be always his before his God. The marvel is how the little fat book- 
seller could have conceived such an ideal of a true Christian gentleman.” 

The other little book, while the letter-press does very well, is re- 
markable for its very beautiful and spirited engravings. They are full 
of character, and are every way a credit to Mr. Dobell. No more ac- 
ceptable present could be made to one of your children. 


XV. MEMORIAL OF THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF THE LATE REV. 
HENRY A. ROWLAND, D. D., Pastor of the Park Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, New Jersey. With the Sermon preached at his Funeral, by E. 
R. Faircuitp, D. D. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1860. pp. 191. 

We knew Dr. Rowland quite well, having met him a number of 
times at the General Assembly and elsewhere. This Memorial is well 
done. It is modest, affectionate, and discriminating. Dr. Rowland 
is not unduly exalted. Allowance is well made for his peculiar tem- 
perament, and the effort’of the whole is to set him forth clearly and 
fully, as a true Christian, and a faithful, active, and useful minister, 
who used well his peculiar gifts for doing good. 

The reader will find our notices of three of Dr. Rowland’s works, 
No. IV., pp. 680, 1, 2, and No. VIL. pp. 500, 1., of this Review. 
We find, on recurring to them, that we have spoken highly of them; 
a commendation which, expressed in his life-time, we have no disposi- 
tion to recall, now that he is gone. They are very valuable practical 
works, written in a clear, strong style. They are—The Path of Life, 
Light in a Dark Alley, and the Way of Peace. They are treatises on 
the most serious of subjects, but expressed in the cheerful, business-like 
method of our time, and which was peculiarly characteristic of Dr. 
towland. j 
XVI. COINS, MEDALS, AND SEALS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. Iilus- 

trated and Described. With a Sketch of the History of Coinsand Coinage, 

Instructions for Young Collectors, Tables of Comparative Rarity, Price Lists 

of English and American Coins, Medals, and Tokens, &c., &c. Edited by 


W.C. Prime, Author of “Boat Life in Egypt and Arabia,” &e., &e. New 
York: Harpers. 1861. ° pp. 292. 


This is a beautifully executed volume, on tinted paper. The claims 
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for it are very modest. ‘It has been my desire to encourage in the 
young a taste for numismatic study, and to discourage the mania for 
rare and curious, but uninteresting and worthless, pieces of. metal— 
the collecting of coins for the sake of their rarity instead of their his- 
torical value.” 

“The portion of the volume which relates to American coins and 
medals has been prepared with much labor, but is sadly imperfect. 
Collectors we have without number, but very few students of the 
science.” 

Here is an excellent remark: ‘‘ The Scripture affirms that at a period 
about 4000 years ago, the world was depopulated by a deluge, which 
only one family survived. The world shows no remaining monument 
of any earlier period than this. J.et us record the fact, in spite of all 
that men have sought to establish to the contrary, that no one has 
found a relic of human existence on earth, which antedates the period 
of the Noachic deluge.” 

The first money, Mr. Prime says, was coined about 900 B. C., pro- 
bably at Miletus, though Herodotus ascribes it to the Lydians. It 
was the gold stafer, a rude lion’s head on one side, and the mark of 
the punch on the other. There is a very old Lydian coin, supposed 
by some to be older than that of Miletus. The earliest known silver 
coinage is that of Algina, about B.C.,870. It contains the Alginetan 
emblem, the tortoise. 

The first devices were emblematic, as the owl at Athens, the seal at 
Phocea, &c; next came the heads of deities. The first royal head 
seems to have been that of Archelaus, King of Macedonia. He reigned 
from 413 to 399 B.C. During the reign of Amyntas II., the punch- 
mark disappears and coinage rapidly improves. The Macedonian coin- 
age has been preserved in remarkable succession, and evinces high 
excellence. There are a large number of coins extant of Alexander 
the Great. 

More than ferty coins have been found in many places in Britain 
with the name of Cunobelin, (the Cymbeline of Shakspeare.) A very 
interesting coin is extant with the name of Boadicea, and others with 
the name of Segenax, one of the kings of Kent who attacked Cesar. 
It is supposed by some, however, that these are of much later date 
than they purport to be. 

We consider this work as very well done. Very much information, 
difficult to reach, is brought forward in excellent style and spirit. It 
is very full upon the subject of American coinage. 


XVII. COMMENTARY ON THE SERMON ON .THE MOUNT. By Dr. A. 
Tholuck. Translated from the Fourth Revised and Enlarged Edition, by the 
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Rey. R. Lundin Brown, M. A., Translator of ‘“‘ Ullman on the Sinlessness of 
Jesus: an Evidence of Christianity.”? Philadelphia: Smith, English, & Co. 
1860. pp. 443. 


Tholuck is learned, but this is not the only value of his exposition. 
He has much of insight. His view of the text generally shows good 
judgment. He is esthetic, too; the movement of his criticism and 
remark is elevated. 

Perhaps there is no work extant, upon the whole, on the Sermon on 
the Mount which contains so many valuable elements as this. It is 
certainly a large book upon three chapters, but then where shall we 
find three such chapters! 


XVIII. TEXT-BOOK OF CHURCH HISTORY. By Dr. John Henry Kurtz, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Dorpat,&c , &c. Vol. I. To the 
Reformation. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1860. pp. 534. 


We have already noticed, at considerable length, the former trans. 
lation of this work, by Dr. Edersheim. The present edition is arranged 
by the Rev. Dr. Bomberger of this city. Dr. B. says in his preface: 


“The present edition of the ‘Text-book of Church History’ is, to 
a large extent, a reprint of the Edinburgh translation. But as that 
translation avowedly tampered with the original work, care has been 
taken in this edition, to make the rendering conform strictly to the 
author’s sense. This proved to be a more serious task than was anti- 
cipated, in some cases requiring an entire reconstruction of the plan 
of the work, and in others the translation of whole pages of matter 
omitted in the Edinburgh.issue. The number of pages thus added 
amount to about fifty, including pp. 371-82, 387-99, and the whole 
of the section treating upon Huss. The verbal alterations necessary, 
are too many to be enumerated, although in making these no mere 
private taste was indulged. Wherever the translation fairly conveyed 
the author’s sense, it was allowed to stand; and it is due to the Hdin- 
burgh edition to say that this was very largely the case. It is proba- 
ble that no book, original or translated, was ever issued, in which the 
author or editor did not see room for improvement. But the verbal 
changes made in the present instance, were required in justice to the 
theological stand-point of Dr. Kurtz. Mr. Edersheim, (the trans- 
lator of the Edinburgh edition,) by omitting a qualifying word, or sub- 
stituting one of a different import, has kept Dr. Kurtz from saying, 
in many instances, what he desired to say, or has made him utter 
something which he would be unwilling to endorse. This is especially 
true of statements relating to Predestinarianism, the Sacraments, and 
the Church, Asan illustration of the injustice thus done to the author, 
the reader is referred to p. 119, 6, (2,) where, in reference to John 
Ruchrath of Wesel, Dr. K. says: ‘In opposition to transubstantiation 
he advocated the doctrine of impanation.’ The Edinburgh transla- 
tion has it: ‘His views were certainly not Romish.’ Indeed, it be- 
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came very evident, upon comparing the Edinburgh issue with the 
original, that the alterations were designedly made, for the purpose of 
adapting a Lutheran work to a Puritan market. 

This is not only doing great injustice to the author, but to the 
church at large. One of the best apologies for denominationalism is, 
that it is overruled for the manifold development of the excellences 
of Christianity. And this benefit, so far as it may hold in fact, must 
exist of itself no less in the literary than other labors of Christians of 
different confessions. Why, then, should not a Puritan or Presbyte- 
rian be allowed to speak or write as a Presbyterian, an Episcopalian 
as an Hpiscopalian, a Reformed asa Reformed, and a Lutheran as a 
Lutheran? The truth is not all on one side. And no one mind, im- 
bued with true moral earnestness, is capable at once of appreciating 
and presenting fairly the various sides of truth. Instead, therefore, 
of distorting a work like the present by forcing it into the pattern of 
a foreign mould, it should be permitted to set forth facts in its own 
way. Doubtless, Dr. Kurtz is fallible, and will find many to dissent 
from some of his statements. But he is a responsible man, and ready, 
it is to be presumed, to make corrections whenever convicted of errors. 
We say this the more unreservedly for not being of the same Church 
with the respected author. 

“Jt is proper to add, that whilst the Edinburgh translation was 
made from the third edition of the original work, the edition now 
offered to the public contains all the improvements of the fourth 
edition of the original, which was published within the last three 
months.’’ 


On the other hand, Dr. Edersheim states the matter as follows:— 


“Little, it is believed, requires to be said either by way of introduc- 
tion to, or apology for the appearance of the present volume, which 
carries the narrative to the Reformation. In another volume it is 
proposed to continue the history down to our days. But in order to 
adapt the work to the wants of British readers, it will be necessary 
for the editor, while following Professor Kurtz in his accurate researches 
on the German Reformation, to detail with the same care and fulness 
the History of the Calvinistic Churches. The want of a manual like 
the present, at once so comprehensive as to serve for reference, and so 
condensed as to form a snitable text-book for students, has been long 
and increasingly felt. On a comparison of various works of this kind, 
that by Professor Kurtz has appeared to the editor best adapted for 
reproduction in English. It has been sought to make the translation 
faithful without being slavish. Throughout, the book has been anew 
and carefully compared with standard works on the subject in English 
and German. Where necessary, slight modifications have been made, 
and expressions altered or omitted, when Dr. Kurtz’s Lutheran predi- 
lections have led him beyond the limits of strict historical evidence. 
Such alterations, however, are not material; they have been requisite 
only in a few instances, and do not, in any case, change the character 
of the book. The Literature of the subject has also undergone careful 
revision and been to a considerable extent supplemented. The editor 
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alone is responsible for the following portions of the volume, viz. :— 
The Life of Wickliffe; the Theology of Wickliffe; the Lollards; the 
Sketch of the System of Huss; the Bohemian Brethren; and Human- 
ism in England and Scotland.” 


Perhaps the matter may be compromised, as this is the favorite 
method of disposing of difficulties, by the statement that each edition 
has its value. Dr. Edersheim states, it would seem, pretty fairly what 
alterations he has made. We oniy wish that he had been absolutely ex- 
plicit as to every word he has altered or added. This is the only true 
principle of book-making. For those who wish a book with, as Dr. 
Bomberger calls them, “Puritan” additions, we have Dr. Edersheim’s 
adaptations, and for those who wish “‘ Kurtz entire,” with the whole 
Lutheran position, we have Dr. Bomberger’s edition. It will be 
observed that he bears testimony to the general fidelity of the Edin- 
burgh translation. 

Dr. Bomberger gives us the following additional information con- 
cerning Dr, Kurtz. ‘‘He was born Dec. 13th, 1807, at Montjoie, in 
the district of Aix-la-Chapelle, Rhenish Prussia. In early life, he 
contemplated becoming a merchant, but as the desire to study theology 
soon became predominant, he entered, (1829,) upon a five years’ course 
at the Gymnasia of Dortmund and Soest, the University of Halle. 
Ullman and Tholuck were then lecturing there, and the latter espe- 
cially, exerted a decidedly favorable influence upon our author’s theo- 
logical training. He subsequently completed his studies at Benn, and 
then went.as a private teacher to Courland. He would soon, however, 
have returned to his native country, but for an appointment in 1835 
as chief teacher of Religion in the Gymnasium at Mitan. The honorary 
degree of Doctor of Theology was conferred upon him, and in 1850 
he was called to the chair of Church History in Dorpat, Livonia. He 
is also Counsellor of State to the Emperor.” 

XIX. A COMMENTARY, CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL, ON ST. 
PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS, with a Revised Translation. By 
Charles J. Ellicott, B. D., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, and 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With an Introductory Notice 
by Calvin E. Stowe, D: D., Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 
Andover. W.F. Draper. Philadelphia: Smith, English, & Co. 1860. pp. 
183. ‘ 

We opened this thinnish, well-printed octavo, without much expecta- 
tion. Commentaries are greatly multiplying, and the name of the 
author was entirely new to us. We soon found, however, that we 
were in the hands of a remarkable man, and that Professor Stowe is 
hardly saying too much when he declares that these commentaries 
“mark an epoch in English sacred literature.” We make some ex- 
tracts from Dr. Stowe’s Notice. 
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“Tt is the professed object of both these writers, (De Wette and 
Ellicott,) by a severe and purely grammatical analysis of the language 
of the sacred penman, to ascertain precisely the ideas which they meant 
to convey; aud to express the results of this analysis in the simplest 
and briefest manner possible, without reference to theological systems, 
or ecclesiastical prepossessions, or practical inferences. Professor 
Ellicott first, with the utmost care and the most conscientious labori- 
ousness, gives the reader a correct text, by means of a widely extended 
comparison of original MSS., ancient translations, and the best editions, 
The amount of hard work evidently expended on this part of his 
undertaking is, to one who knows how to appreciate it, almost appalling. 
His results are worthy of all confidence. He is more careful and reliable 
than Tischendorf, slower and more steadily deliberate than Alford, and 
more patiently laborious than any other living N. T. writer, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Tregelles. Having thus ascertained the text, he 
then goes to work, loxically and grammatically, upon every word, 
phrase, and sentence. 

“ Mr. Ellicott is of an old Devonshire family. He was born in 1819, 
the son of Rev. Charles Spencer Ellicott, Rector of Whitehall in Rut- 
landshire. He studied at the grammar schools of Oakham and Stam- 
ford, and afterwards entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, of which 
Society he became a Fellow in 1844. In 1848 he married, and took 
the rectorship of Pilton, in Rutlandshire, which he held till the begin- 
ning of 1856, when, for the sake of having access to large public libra- 
ries, he resigned his living, and returned to Cambridge. In 1858 he 
was appointed one of the select preachers beforé the University, and 
prepared and published a volume of sermons on the ‘ Destiny of the 
Creature.’ (Rom. viii., 19, sq.) He received the same appointment 
again the next year, and was also made Hulsean lecturer. In this 
capacity he delivered a course of lectures on the connection of the 
events in the life of Christ, which are now in press. In 1858, also, 
’ he was appointed to succeed Professor Maurice in the Professorship of 
Divinity at King’s College, London, which office he still holds. He 
has published on all the epistles of Paul, except Corinthians and Ro- 
mans, and these he has in hand. The American publisher will issue 
the successive volumes in the same order with the English, the next 
being the Epistle to the Ephesians.” 


We make an extract or two from the preface of Professor Ellicott, 
to show his spirit. 


‘‘ My own studies have irresistibly impelled me to the conviction, 
that without making any unnecessary distinctions between grammar 
and exegesis, we are still to recognise the necessity of first endeavoring 
to find out what the words actually convey accordmg to the ordinary rules 
of language; then, secondly, of observing the peculiar shade of mean- 
ing that the context appears to impart. Too often this process has 
been reversed; the commentator, on the strength of some ‘received 
interpretation,’ or some dogmatical bias, has stated what the passage 
ought to mean, and then has been tempted, by the force of bad exam- 
ple, to coerce the words ‘per Hebraismum,’ or‘per enallagen,’ to yield 
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the required sense. This, in many, nay, most cases, I feel certain has 

been done to a great degree unconsciously, yet still the evil effects 

remain. God’s word, though innocently, has been deceitfully dealt 

with; and God’s Word, like the Ark of the Covenant, may not, 

with impunity, be stayed up by the officiousness of mortal aid.” 


Here are two or three specimens of his criticisms: 


“Tn the Grammar of the N. T. we are now in a fairly promising 
state. The very admirable work of Winer has completely reha- 
bilitated the subject. It is a volume that I have studied with the 
closest attention, and to which I am under profound obligations. 
Still, it would not be candid if I did not state that it has its weak 
points. Ido not consider the treatment of the particles (a most 
important subject in St. Paul’s epistles) at all equal to that of the 
prepositions, or by any means commensurate with our wants on this 
portion of grammar; the cases might also, perhaps, be more suc- 
cessfully handled. 

“T have especially used the admirable and, in my opinion, wholly 
unrivalled system of Bernhardy, the good compendious syntax of 
Madvig, the somewhat heavy treatise on the same subject by Scheu- 
erlein, Jelf’s Grammar, and the small Greek Grammar, by Dr. 
Donaldson, which, although unpretending in form, and succinct in 
its nature, will never be consulted, even by the advanced student, 
without the greatest advantage. On the particles, I have princi- 
pally used the somewhat clumsy though useful work of Hartung, 
and the very able and voluminous notes of Klotz, on Devarius. 
This latter work the student will rarely consult in vain. In par- 
ticular, | have used Fritzche’s edition of the Romans nearly as a 
grammar, so full is it, and so elaborate in all details of language. 
As a grammarian, I entertain for him the highest respect; but I 
confess my sympathy with him as a theologian is not great, nor 
can I do otherwise than deplore the unjust levity with which he 
often treats the Greek Fathers, and the tone of bitterness and as- 
perity which he assumes towards the learned and pious Tholuck. 
It is a sad evidence of an untouched heart and uncbristian spirit, 
when a commentator on the New Testament leaves the written 
traces of his bitterness on the margins of the Covenant of Love. 

‘‘Amidst all these details, I have, I trust, never forgotten that 
there is something higher than mere critical acumen, something 
more sure than grammatical exactitude, something which the world 
calls the ‘theological sense,’ but which more devout thinkers re- 
cognize as the assisting grace of the Eternal Spirit of God. With- 
out this, without, also, a deeper and more mysterious sympathy 
with the mind of the sacred writer whom we are presuming to in- 
terpret, no mere verbal discussions can ever tend truly to elucidate, 
no investigation thoroughly to satisfy.” 


We are greatly pleased to see, with others, this sort of commen- 
tary. It begins right, and is the basis of all true interpretation. 
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ARTICLUE I: 
THE GALLICAN CHURCH. 


[By ED. LABOULAYE. TRANSLATED FROM THE ‘“STAATSWORTERBUCH.”’ | 


THE privileges of the Gallican Church are those customs and 
principles, which, under the old monarchy, regulated the rela- 
tions of the French Church with Rome, and of the kingdom 
with the papacy. In part they affect church discipline—in 
part the sovereignty of the State. The former has gradually 
disappeared, or, at least, been very much weakened, since the 
Catholic Church passed from the control of the councils to 
the absolute power of the popes; the latter has, however, been 
maintained, and is made part of the Organic Articles of the 
Concordat of 1801. The study of these privileges, has, there- 
fore, a twofold interest; historical, as explaining the long re- 
sistance which the French prelates, the University of Paris, 
and the kings of France made against the claims of the popes; 
and political, as showing us how these kings—the oldest de- 
fenders of the Church of Rome—defended their own crowns 
better than other princes of less energy or less foresight. The 
worldly character of French society was noticeable at a time 
when the rest of Europe was dependent on Rome; and this 
partly explains the fact that the Reformation found less favor 
in France than in England or Germany, for there had been 
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less room for the ambition of the popes and the invasions of 
the Roman Hierarchy. Under the term of privileges or liber- 
ties (libertates) ofthe Gallican Church, we are not to under- 
stand the overthrow of any old claims, but in the sense of the 
doctors of the middle ages, (as Pithon, for instance,) the natu- 
ral privileges of the common law, which was firmly and stead- 
fastly maintained and upheld. The Roman Church desired to 
change it, but France held to its old usages as to a shield 
against the new claims of the popes. In the name of antiquity, 
in defence of the consecrated limits prescribed by their ances- 
tors, they resisted the attacks of Rome; and hence it is, that, 
under some circumstances, the bishops showed themselves not 
less zealous than the kings, in maintaining not privileges only, 
but blessed rights. What were these Roman reforms? This 
question is easily answered by the date of each change pro- 
posed, in spite of the efforts of theologians and writers under 
papal influence; we know, that, since the papacy of Gregory 
VII. and Innocent III., a school of theologians called now-a- 
days ultramontane, has endeavored to enforce certain princi- 
ples, which must, if pursued to their ultimate results, end in 
subjecting all Churches and States to the despotism of the 
pope. ‘These principles were, at the very outset, resisted by 
the order of begging friars, and next by the Jesuits; they are 
twofold: 1st. The pope, as the vice-gerent of Jesus Christ, is 
infallible, and in him all ecclesiastical power is centered; he 
alone deduces power directly from God; the bishops draw their 
authority from him, and are only his representatives, and the 
agents of his will. Even general councils require to be autho- 
rized by the pope, who alone can decide questions touching the 
faith; he only can enact new laws or repeal old ones, dispose of 
all the property of the Church; and as he is responsible only 
to God, he can judge all men, but no man can judge him. 
2d. All temporal power is subordinate to the ecclesiastical 
power, and princes and kings are immediately subject to the 
Church; by its authority they can be stripped of their sove- 
reignty, either for heresy or for disobedience to its behests. 
The same principles which were enunciated-by St. Thomas 
were maintained by the Dominican Cajetan, by the Jesuits 
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Bellarmine and Suarez, and were defended in our time with 
more acuteness than sense by De Maistre. On the strength of 
such principles, Gregory the Seventh, Innocent the Third, In- 
nocent the Fourth, Sixtus the Fifth, undertook to uncrown 
kings, and to dispose of their crowns. All these popes, con- 
vinced of their infallibility, really believed that the ban of 
the Church deprived any prince of the power to govern Chris- 
tians; perhaps ambition did not affect their judgment, but the 
right which they claimed, secured the sole authority in Chris- 
tendom to the popes, the final decision depended on him, and 
this doctrine made kings his vassals. These principles, which 
threatened to turn Europe into a theocracy, were always re- 
jected by France. The Pragmatic Sanction of St. Louis is a 
solemn protest against the papal measures, the Gallican Privi- 
leges, by Pithon, published in 1594, embrace the old customs 
of the French Church, and renew the protest, deducing all 
these privileges, which he repeats in eighty-three articles, 
from two closely related principles, which France has always 
firmly adhered to, viz.:— 

Lib. Gall., Art. 4.—The first principle is, that the popes 
have no right to order or decree any thing which affects tem- 
poral things to be done within the king’s territories; and if 
they do so order or decree, the king’s subjects, even if they 
" are priests, are not bound to obedience. 

Art. 5.—The second principle is, that although the pope is 
recognised as sovereign in spiritual affairs, yet in France his 
power was never absolute and unlimited, but has always been 
limited and restrained by the canons and ordinances of the an- 
cient councils held in this kingdom, et in hoe maxime consistit 
libertas ecclesie Gallicane, as the University of Paris (which, 
according to an old French phrase, holds the key to our Chris- 
tianity, and has been the most careful guardian and protector 
of these rights,) declared, in full sitting of the Court and 
Parliament, when it opposed the recognition of the Bulls re- 
lating to the Legation of Cardinal d’Amboise. 

Although the collection of these “Privileges” is merely the 
private work of a lawyer, it received the respect due to good 
law, and even the Parliament never questioned its authority. 
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It would be easy to prove, that, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the university and the clergy were equally deter- 
mined to maintam it; when, for instance, the Papal Legate, 
who presided over the Council of Trent, was desirous of de- 
claring the papal power according to the Council of Florence, 
that ‘“‘the pope received, in the person of St. Peter, from the 
hands of Jesus Christ, full power to control and govern the 
whole Church,’’ he was contradicted by the French prelates. 
“‘T cannot deny,” wrote the Cardinal de Lorraine, “that I am 
a Frenchman, educated in the University of Paris, which holds 
the Councils of greater authority than the pope, and declares 
that it is heresy to believe otherwise.”’ In France, the Coun- 
cil of Florence is declared illegal, and Frenchmen would rather 
die than yield to it. 

The opinion of the French Church was most clearly and 
solemnly enunciated in the Declaration of March 9th, 1682— 
it was mainly composed by Bossuet, and signed by the French 
bishops—it embraces the Gallican theory in four articles, 
without falling into the excesses in which the lawyers and the 
Parliaments plunged themselves :— 

Article I.— ‘St. Peter and his successors, vice-gerents of 
Jesus Christ, and the whole Church, have received from God 
no power other than that of spiritual affairs relating to the 
soul, and none affecting temporal and political rights; Jesus 
Christ himself teaches us that his kingdom is not of this world, 
saying too, ‘Give to Cesar the things that are of Cesar, and 
to God the things that are of God;’’ nor can the words of St. 
Paul mean other than that every man is subordinate to the 
temporal government under which he lives, for all such power 
is from God, and he who opposes it, opposes God’s ordinance. 
We, therefore, declare that the kings and sovereigns, in their 
lawful domain, are subject to no ecclesiastical interference in 
their authority; that they cannot be removed either directly 
or indirectly by the direction of the pope; and their subjects 
cannot be relieved of the fealty due them, nor released from 
their subordination; and this doctrine, which is wholesome and 
necessary, as well for the Church as for the State, is to be im- 
plicitly obeyed, as being so ordered by God’s Word, by the 
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teachings of the Evangelists, and by the example of the 
saints.” 

Article II.—‘‘The power which is intrusted to the Holy 
Apostolic See, and to the successors of St. Peter, in spiritual 
matters, is such, that, as set forth in the decrees of the Holy 
Ecumenical Council of Constance, as they were adopted in 
their fourth and fifth meetings, approved by the Holy See, 
established by the practice of the whole Church and all of its 
popes, observed at all times in the Gallican Church, and remain 
in full force and activity. The French Church rejects the doc- 
trine of those who would weaken or attack this Decree, for 
they endeavor to weaken its authority, and assert that this 
Decree was of force only during the period of the internal 
quarrels of the Church.” 

Article III.—“ Therefore, the use of apostolic power must 
be controlled by the Canons, which are replete with divine 
spirit, and approved by the general recognition of the world. 
The rules, customs, ordinances, and constitutions which are 
adopted in the kingdom and Church of France shall preserve 
their force and strength, and the usages of our ancestors shall 
remain untouched; the dignity of the holy apostolic seat itself 
demands that these laws and usages, which were established 
with the consent of that reverent authority, should remain 
unaltered.” 

Article IV. “Although the Pope possesses the chief authority 
in questions of doctrine, and his decrees are universal to all 
churches, yet his judgment is not irrevocable until it receives 
the confirmation of the Church itself. It is plain, therefore, that 
these four articles are based on these two principles enunciated 
by Pithon; they declare (1,) that temporal power is indepen- 
dent of ecclesiastical, and they reject any subordination of the 
State to the Church, just as they do that of the Church 
to the State, as it is practised in England and Holland; (2,) 
that the power of the pope is not sovereign to such a degree 
as to free him from the control of canonical law, or to make 
his decisions, in matters of faith, final and without appeal, 
or to render him, at all times, free from complaint or remark ; 
and, in short, that he is not infallible, and is subordinate to 
the Councils. Bossuet has justified this doctrine in his best 
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work, for the ‘Defensio Declarationis Clerici’ remained the 
doctrine of the French Church down to the Revolution of 1798. 
The Gallican clergy, who have been reproached with schism, 
and even with heresy, never made it an article of faith, any 
more than the popes have ever raised the theory of their infal- 
libility, and their power over all governments, to a dogma; but 
it has been defended on principle as a reverent inheritance and 
a holy defence intrusted to their keeping. After the resto- 
ration of public worship, in 1801, the Gallican doctrine was 
maintained by the most respected bishops, by Cardinal de la 
Luzerne, Barsal de Beausset, Frayssinons and others. It was 
not until the reign of Louis Philippe that the younger clergy, 
brought up in the school of Father Lamennais, and fed on ul- 
tramontane principles, first discarded the inheritance of Gal- 
lican freedom, and made known their dogma of papal infallibi- 
lity. This new school does not see whither their theory would 
lead, if adopted as part of the politics of the day, and, in fact, 
the spirit of the age rejects so energetically every interference 
of the pope in temporal matters, that little interest has been 
taken in following out the logical sequences of this theory of 
infallibility. Yet already it has produced evil results, and the 
last French Concordat shows plainly that Rome still claims a 
right over matters of temporal government, and is always ready 
to grasp, in the name of its spiritual supremacy, jurisdiction, 
and to exercise control wherever it can gain a foothold. Hence 
it is useful to study the individual peculiarities of the Gallican 
liberties, for they are fast beginning to take the old shape, and 
they are sure almost to attain the same form as before. 

To give this sketch a better starting point, let us choose the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth, when the old customs were 
strengthened by ordinances which existed down to the period 
of the Revolution. ‘To him France owes as much in matters 
ecclesiastical as in all its other departments of government. 
The best authority is that of Abbe Fleury, and the best edi- 
tion of his admirable work, “ Discours sur les libertés de 1’ Eglise 
Gallicane,” is that of 1807 (reprinted in 1818,) by Hymery, 
The author was a lawyer in his youth, but he never embraced 
the prejudices of the Parliaments of the day; he became a 
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priest, a writer of church histories, the pupil and friend of Bos- 
suet; when he wrote on the same subject, his views are both 
wise and lofty; the arbitrary nature of the law-writers was not 
his, and he was truly a religious man; so that it would be hard 
to find a better authority. 


I. Distinction of Power into Temporal and Ecclesiastical. 


The Gallican Church distinguished two sorts of power, and 
gave to each its proper authority. To the Church it intrusted 
(a.) The right to teach the faithful, and to expound to them 
the Word of God. (0.) The right to absolve sinners, or to re- 
fuse absolution, and to eject irredeemable outcasts from the 
Church. While Fleury holds that sovereigns, as well as their 
subjects, can be excluded the community of the Church, although 
less frequently and with more caution, in order not to create 
any hostility between two conflicting equal authorities, yet the 
Gallican priests declared that the pope had no right to put a 
whole kingdom under the ban of the Church, or even to excom- 
municate kings, out of fear lest a schism should result from it, 
for in France men had no fear of this spiritual lightning. 
Every excommunication of a magistrate or other public officer, 
based on the exercise of his duties, was looked upon as an in- 
direct effort to grasp temporal power. In theory, Fleury was 
right; for in the Church the duty of an officer or a prince fades 
before that as a member of the Church; but ata period of close 
intimacy between Church and State, when excommunication 
was a sure means of awakening the consciences and disturbing 
the peace of a whole kingdom, the ban of the Church was ne- 
cessarily put under restraint, to save the sovereigns in it from 
revolt, and to strip the pope of a barren pretext for interfe- 
rence in their affairs. (c.) The third recognised right of the 
Church was that of disposing of the public offices of the Church, 
and judging the cases of the officers of the Church itself, with 
the privilege, where needful, of deposing them. 

On these three points then, as now, the real privilege of the 
Church was limited: all else was looked on as the exercise of 
political sovereignty, permitted by the tacit consent of the chief 
in such government. In this category were reckoned, (a.) The 
privilege of the clergy to be tried only by a spiritual court, even 
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in things temporal, and of matters of civil and penal offences. 
(2.) The right of these ecclesiastical judges to change corporal 
punishment and imprisonment for grades of civil indignity 
and money penalties. On the other hand, in recognition of tem- 
poral sovereignty, there were many things in which the Church 
had an interest, so subordinate to the State and the king, who, 
in the close ties of Church and State, was not only defender 
of the faith, but in externals almost a bishop, too. (a.) He 
controlled the right of his subjects, priests or lay, to leave the 
kingdom, even in order to go to Rome. (6.) Bishops could not 
leave France without the permission of the king of France, 
even though summoned by the pope, lest his commands might 
conflict with others laid on them by their own sovereign. (¢.) 
They could not call provincial councils without royal license. 
Much as this contradicts the rules of the Church, it was so 
firmly set that it had to be left untouched even in the Concordat 
of 1801 [Article 4.] (d.) No foreigner dare collect any moneys 
in France, and hence the Parliaments decided that none could 
be head of any cloister or religious house. Nay, further, it was 
determined that every order, whose head resided in Rome or 
elsewhere, should have an independent and responsible chief in 
France, who should be a native Frenchman. The precautions 
against foreigners went so far as to forbid the bishops to cor- 
respond with Rome; although, with curious want of logic, it 
was freely suffered to the monks, who clung more closely to 
their order than to their country. 

One of the weightiest attributes of sovereignty is the peace 
and protection secured to property. Grant once that part of 
the soil of a country is subordinate to a foreign power, and that 
this foreign influence controls its property there situate, as to 
impose on it an arbitrary tax, or declare it to be or not to be 
alienable, is simply cutting up the sovereignty of the country 
itself by the roots, and letting in on it two sets of masters and 
two sets of laws. Frenchmen never fell into this mistake; the 
consecrated property did not cease to be so far worldly as to 
be always subject to the political magistrates. The Church 
had no exclusive privilege in its possessions, and must submit 
them to all ordinary rules. The results were various and im- 
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portant. (a.) Since the clergy had only the wser of their re- 
venues, the magistrates took care of the property out of which 
they were raised, and guarded against any injury done to the 
principal, in order to levy a higher rate of interest. (6.) With- 
out royal permission, and against the concurrence of the clergy, 
the pope could not lay any tax on priests, even in the form of 
a loan or of a voluntary subscription. The right so to do was 
one of the privileges of the national government, and belonged 
exclusively to the king. (c.) The pope was forbidden the right 
to grant away any church property, without the consent of the 
king and of the clergy, and then even only according to the 
directions of the laws of France. 

The French jurists were not less zealous in defending the 
exclusive jurisdiction of their own government, and oppose 
vigorously every acknowledgment of Roman rights within the 
limits of the kingdom. They adhered firmly to the principle 
that the pope dare not give, in the shape of a gift, any thing 
which belonged to the temporal rights of the kingdom. Hecould 
not legitimate bastards, pardon infamous offenders, relieve cri- 
minals of any grade from the penalty of their sins, enlarge the 
period for completing testamentary dispositions, give any value 
to bequests to pious uses, enable persons under restraint of the 
law to make wills, nor withdraw that privilege from any one. 
In France neither the courts of the Church, nor its notaries, 
were acknowledged; in civil courts all jurisdiction was exclu- 
sively temporal, and the French jurists confined the legal in- 
terposition of the popes within the narrowest boundaries. The 
French Revolution of 1789 only completed a work which had 
been long in progress, in entirely secularizing the whole power 
of legislation. 
II. The Authority of the Pope. 

In this direction the Gallican Church distinguished between 
that which affected the religious belief, and that which relates 
to the discipline of the Church; and in the latter the power of 
the bishops, and indirectly that of the government, was alone 
consulted. Here we need not examine the questions of belief, 
farther than to say that the Gallican Church acknowledged the 
divine right of the pope as primate, but neither respected the 
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infallibility of the pope nor taught others to do so—asking only 
that he should act in harmony with the councils of the Church. 
According to the view of Bossuet, who represents that of the 
Gallican Church, the Roman hierarchy was indestructible— 
that is, they hoped it would never be for any length of time 
allowed to remain subject to any fatal error, as happened to 
those of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem. They supported 
this opinion by the text, “‘I have prayed for thee, Peter, that 
thy belief may not be shaken.” (Luke xxii. 832.) The Gallican 
Church believed that the pope was intrusted particularly with 
the duty of education, and the conduct of his flock; but, at the - 
same time, that every bishop had his authority directly from 
Jesus Christ, that the regular control of every diocese belonged 
to its bishop, and that the pope had no other right or duty than 
that of correcting and leading into the right path every bishop 
who erred in his behaviour, or grew lax in his belief. 

On this power of the bishops, and on that of the text, “‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together, there am I, too,” (Matt. 
xviii. 20,) the Gallican Church based the authority of councils, 
and the infallibility of the general council, representing the 
whole Church. They granted the popes the right of presiding 
in every such council, and the decisions made there did not 
depend on the authority of the pope alone, but needed the con- 
currence of the bishops. In the publication of their decrees 
by the popes, the Gallicans recognised no sanction, but only a 
confirmation. Fleury calls attention to the fact that in the 
subscriptions of the old councils all the bishops use the expres- 
sion, “‘confirmatio,”’ and with it signed next the pope. 

The Gallicans based this independence, or, rather, sovereignty, 
of the councils on the historical fact of the condemnation of 
Pope Honorius by the Sixth General Council, on the expulsion 
of Gregory XII., and Benedict XIII., by the Council of Pisa, in 
1409, on the clear avowals of that of Constance, which declared, 
in 1414, that the pope was subordinate to the councils, in all 
things affecting Church doctrine, the curing of all schisms, and 
general reform of its members. According to Bossuet and 
Fleury, these ordinances, on which were based the trial and 
displacement of John XXII., were never disputed, unlike that 
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adopted at the Council of Basil, which was disputed, while at 
that of Trent it was in vain attempted to secure general ap- 
proval of that of Florence, which yielded to the pope entire 
power in things affecting the Church at large. 

The Gallicans strove, as they thought, to maintain the doc- 
trines asserted in the early part of the Church’s history; and, 
in a certain sense, Fleury foresaw the sophisms advanced by De 
Maistre, when he rejected the introduction of abstract princi- 
ples, and a philosophical foundation of the infallibility of the 
pope, and his sovereignty over kings, as it has been adopted 
by the ultramontane party. Such were the limits of papal au- 
thority in matters of belief, according to the Gallican theory. 
In reference to questions of church discipline, they declared 
that papal power must be limited and exercised according to 
the laws of the Church, and yielded to the pope only supreme 
power in enforcing upon all his subordinates a strict observance 
of these laws. In their eyes, church government was not a 
despotism, but an affectionate and parental administration. 
The pope, according to St. Gregory, had command of the whole 
Church, not of its individual members; he was intrusted with 
the execution of the laws, but he was no embodiment of law 
itself. In France nothing was recognised as canon law but 
the general body of ecclesiastical law, and the old customs of 
the Gallican Church, which were of an antiquity beyond which 
the memory of man runneth not, and, therefore, had the au- 
thority of immemorable usage. ‘The old purity of the laws of 
the Church is the only source of Gallican liberties,” declared 
the Parliament of 1703, in their Decree of March 9th. Hence 
it was not believed that the mere will of the pope made or un- 
made ecclesiastical law, nor that the faithful were bound to 
render obedience to every papal bull. The modern decrees 
of the pope, and as such all since the thirteenth century are 
counted, control the Gallican Church only so far as they are 
in conformity with the laws of France; neither bishops nor the 
king were in the habit therefore of obeying the rules laid down 
by the bull in cena domini. The existing liberties of the Gal- 
lican Church may be arranged in the following order:— 

I. In France the Tribunal of the Inquisition has never been 
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admitted, inasmuch as it implies an abnegation of the royal 
authority, a limitation of episcopal jurisdiction, and an extra- 
vagant privilege for the order of priests charged with its admi- 
nistration. Hence all the claims of the Roman Inquisition were 
rejected, when they pretended to mastery over all Christendom. 
So, too, the jurisdiction claimed by the Congregation of Car- 
dinals summoned at Rome, in the sixteenth century, was very 
curtly denied; and so, too, was that of the Holy Office or In- 
quisition; that of the Index of forbidden Books; that of the 
Council charged with the interpretation of the Decrees of the 
Council of Trent; that of the bishops and monkish orders; 
of the Propaganda; of the Immunities of the Church, which 
protected the right of asylum in churches, and the privilege 
of the clergy. The decisions of these congregations were re- 
spected as the advice of learned and venerable men, but they 
were not looked up to as legal authority, for it was thought that 
their tribunals were innovations, and likely to narrow the an- 
cient jurisdiction so much as to endanger the respect due the 
temporal power. Hence the publication of their decrees was 
forbidden, and the most pious Christians read unhesitatingly 
books not forbidden by the bishop of the diocese, or in them- 
selves of an heretical tendency. 

(2.) The Pope was not freely granted the right to confer, at 
his good pleasure, the gift of consecration, or, at least, the 
clergy thus admitted were not allowed to exercise clerical func- 
tions in France. 

(3.) No bull, and no apostolic letter, durst be enforced in 
France without the pareatis or visa of the king or his officers; 
even the decrees of councils were only admitted after a 
thorough examination, to see that they were not in conflict 
with any of the Gallican Liberties. The Decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, which invaded French usages, and awoke the 
mistrust of the king, were never recognised as law in France, 
while the Articles of Faith there adopted were universally ad- 
mitted throughout Christendom. The greater part of its pre- 
scriptions in church matters were adopted, but in the shape of 
an Ordinance of Blois, in 1579, so that, as Pithon says, the nice 
questions of jurisdiction and competency should be obviated, 
and, as far as possible, avoided. 
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(4.) While, in Spain, every petty church impost required a 
bull, which itself yielded a handsome revenue to Rome; in 
France this was used only for great consistorial taxes, and for 
the others a simple signature was made to serve at a very 
cheap rate. 

(5.) The pope was not allowed to increase the rate of taxes 
for bulls, or for letters rogatory, &c.; and the custom was as 
old as the reign of Charles VI., who adjudged, on the 18th 
February, 1406, that no new demands of money for Rome 
should ever more be admitted. 

(6.) The so-called right of inheritance which gave the Pope 
all the property of bishops, and others dying in the possession 
of ecclesiastical benefices, still in force in Spain and Italy, 
was never recognised in France. From the time of the Schism 
of Avignon, this hateful right was exercised with great fidelity, 
but in France it was opposed with equal obstinacy, and in this 
spirit, the right heirs were admitted to the goods of the Church; 
and thus, as Fleury says, the one evil was used to cure the 
other; but, at least, it saved all parties a tedious and ruinous 
lawsuit. 

(7.) Only those exceptions in favor of ecclesiastical property 
were admitted, which were legalized by royal authority. 

(8.) Church dispensations, too, were rejected whenever they 
affected divine law, the Canons of the Church, the old usages 
of the kingdom; and even then their frequency was an inno- 
vation suffered to grow up only because private interests over- 
bore the earlier strictness and severity that controlled them. 

(9.) Subjects of the king could not be drawn away from 
home either by the pretext of citations, or by appeals and 
other legal claims; this was partly a reason for disobeying the 
Council of Trent, which declared in Sess. XXIV. 20, that 
certain lawsuits should be regularly tried by papal courts, and 
that others should be liable to an appellate jurisdiction on the 
part of the pope himself. 

(10.) While in Spain, episcopal functions were subordinate 
to the papal, in France the nuncio was merely an ambassador 
from abroad, and any effort on his part to exercise authority 
against this peculiar Gallican liberty was most energetically 
opposed by the courts of law. — 
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(11.) The legatus a latere had certain rights, but lest he 
might abuse them, the pope could send no legate to France 
without a summons from the king; even then, when he came, 
he must, by a written oath, pledge himself to exercise the 
duties of his office only in conformity with the royal direc- 
tions at the royal pleasure. His bulls were examined by the 
Parliament; and, on leaving the kingdom finally, he must give 
up all the archives of his office, while all the moneys obtained 
thereby must be spent in charitable gifts. 

(12.) Finally, under Francis I., the free cities, and right of 
asylum in churches, were abolished; for, although they were 
based on very ancient claim of right and long usage, yet they 
protected crimes, and encouraged conflict of authority so much 
that the unity of sovereignty could no longer brook them. 


III. Papal privileges acknowledged in France. We have 
seen that the much decried Gallican theory, really held to ‘the 
ancient law and power of the bishops, as ordained by general 
councils and the saints themselves;”’ (these are the words of 
Bossuet in his opening address to the Convocation of 1682;) but 
even this wise distinction was not always firmly adhered to; at 
an early day, the false Decretals had extended the power of 
the popes, and the French kings had recognised certain papal 
privileges, which affected and narrowed the extent of episcopal 
functions, so that custom was less wholesome than the Jaw itself. 
(See Fleury’s Discours sur la Liberté, p. 178.) These papal 
privileges were, 1. For many centuries the pope established 
and destroyed bishoprics without stint; exercised the right of 
removing bishops or of giving them coadjutors, while the old 
law gave the former privilege to the provincial councils, and 
the Council of Niczea entirely abolished the others. 

2. From the Concordat of 1516, the pope alone had the right 
to consecrate the bishops nominated by the king; originally, 
their choice even was not left to the king, but was exercised by 
the clergy and laity in common; after the thirteenth century, 
the cathedral officers gained this right, and it was confirmed to 
them by the Pragmatic Sanction of St. Louis. The king had, 
of course, great influence on such an election, but it was only 
an influence; the election once made, it only needed the ap- 
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proval of the archbishop in case of a suffragan, or of the pope, 
in that of a metropolitan bishop, to complete the choice. But 
Leo III. and Francis I., divided with one another a power 
which belonged to neither of them; while the pope granted to 
the king some ecclesiastical privileges, and the king yielded to 
the pope certain temporal dignities, they agreed to yield to 
the king the choice, and to the pope the confirmation of bishops. 
This change, which destroyed the political as well as the reli- 
gious independence of the Gallican Church, was long contested 
both by the parliaments and by the clergy. The Parliament 
did, indeed, on the 19th March, 1518, adopt the Concordat, 
with, however, the formula, ‘‘on the express and repeated com- 
mand of the king,” which was a significant mark of compulsion, 
and implied an absolute repudiation of any approval. The 
clergy protested as late as 1636 against the Concordat of 1516, 
and demanded the restoration of the Pragmatic Sanction of 
1438, which gave the election of bishops to the dioceses; (see 
the Memorial of the Clergy, 1650, vol. II., p. 248;) the contest 
of the two powers was never livelier than after this division of 
power over the episcopacy. 

3. The Concordat of 1516 changed the election of abbots 
as well as of bishops; the pope installed the abbots nominated 
by the king, and in exchange drew himself the taxes which were 
taken from him by the Council of Basle and the Pragmatic 
Sanction; the older laws were much more favorable to freedom, 
under which the monks elected an abbot from among themselves, 
and presented him to the bishop, who then confirmed the elec- 
tion and consecrated the candidate in his new office. The 
cloisters of nuns were not mentioned in the Concordat, and 
the old method of election of abbesses by the nuns and con- 
firmation by the bishops should not have been altered; but in 
fact the king and the pope took upon themselves this duty too, 
although the pope in his bulls on the subject, pretended to keep 
up appearances by affecting only to assent to a choice made by 
the nuns, and called the nomination of the king only a sug- 
gestion. 

4, It was equally a violation of old canonical law, and in 
further execution of the new claims of the Roman hierarchy, 
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that the pope assumed the privilege of mortgaging the revenues 
of the various districts for his own benefit, and not for the 
profit of the local church authorities; this custom was approved 
by the ultramontane faction as part of the universal jurisdiction 
of the pope over the whole Church, and was recognised in the 
Concordat, while all the courts of law tried to limit it; but 
every recourse to Rome served only to increase its hateful evils, 
either by uniting in a few hands several taxes, or by arbitrarily 
granting to third persons the ancient revenues of independent 
authorities; either and any change served to give to Rome a 
larger and more exclusive share in the administration of the 
property of the Church, no matter how derived. 

5. Whenever any one wanted to violate the customary laws 
of the country, he applied to Rome for a dispensation, and the 
pope, as the living law of the Church, granted the privilege of 
marriage to near relations, of excuse from vows, of release from 
ecclesiastical censure, and of many other violations of the laws 
of the Church. 

6. The privileges of the heads of the various spiritual orders 
were dispensations of this kind; they were two-fold—both re- 
leasing them from episcopal supervision, and conferring on them 
full power to exercise ecclesiastical functions. These rights 
were based on the sovereign and direct jurisdiction of the pope 
over the whole Church, and made the monks a spiritual army, 
devotedto Rome alone. In vain did the Council of Trent strive 
to strengthen the jurisdiction of the bishops, so as to narrow 
down the excessive privileges in this quarter; and their ordi- 
nances were adopted in France, and legally enforced; so that, 
according to Gallican usages, no cloister, or any religious com- 
munity, could be established within the limits of a bishopric 
without episcopal consent; no member of the religious orders 
could celebrate any of the offices of the Church, without the 
express sanction of the ordinary. But, despite these limitations, 
the great church orders, with their generals at Rome, built up 
a special hierarchy within the Church; always cared for, and 
in order to maintain and extend their own powers, the liveliest 
defenders of Roman claims, they expected much from the pope, 
and were rarely disappointed in his help when they needed it. 
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It is plain that, in spite of Gallican liberties, the power of 
the pope in France was very great, and controlled men and af- 
fairs in the Church with little stint. The only limit put upon 
it was that of the government, supported by the Parliaments, 
for the independence of the bishops was soon destroyed after 
their appointment was given to the king and the pope. 


IV.—The Parliaments. 

While the popes, on the theory of their infallibility, varied 
at will the ancient laws of the Church, and extended their ju- 
risdiction, and enlarged their influence, the Parliaments and 
the royal officers made angry assaults on the independence of 
the Church, and, with loud invocations in the name of freedom, 
sought to make the Church subordinate to the State. Bossuet 
appealed to the liberties of the Church, in order to restrain the 
Church (in his Oraison funébre du chancellier Le Telliér.) On 
the king’s side, and on that of the pope, there are many and 
repeated invasions of old privileges. If need be to blame the 
pope, men speak only of the ancient laws; if the king, then nei- 
ther reforms nor abuses are longer thought of. The Parliament 
not only succeeded in regaining a share of that temporal power 
which the Church had aggrandized to itself, but it also invaded 
successfully the clear rights of the bishops, and any fair review 
of the contending claimants, must find cause for condemning both. 
These royal privileges, which old jurists count among the Gal- 
lican liberties, and Fleury calls “Servitudes,”’ are as follows: 

1. The nomination of bishops belonged to the king; this is 
confirmed by the new Concordats, but it is in nowise just; such 
a choice confuses the temporal with the ecclesiastical, compel- 
ling the State to undertake affairs of religious import, which 
can but lessen the purity of religion. 

2. The king had the right, as sovereign over all, to collect 
the revenues of all vacant bishoprics; and yet this right, old 
as the twelfth century, is clearly unfair to the Church, whose 
revenues are thus diminished, and useless to the State, whose 
affairs are complicated to no good. 

3. The king had the right to tax the clergy: this usage of 
taxing the Church to pay the expenses of the State, began after 
the sixteenth century. Fleury defended the immunity of the 
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Church on thebasis of the maxim, recognised as wellin France, as 
elsewhere, since the eleventh century, that persons and property 
consecrated to the service of God are of right free from all tax- 
ation. It is certain that the fourth Lateran Council of 1215, 
in the papacy of Innocent III., expressly forbade the clergy 
paying any tax, without the direct order so to do of the pope; 
and this Council was always of great authority in all questions 
touching the ecclesiastical constitution of France. But Fleury 
forgot that no limitation runs against the sovereign, that all 
property in a State is subordinate to the government which 
protects it; and that the admission of immunity, according to 
the wishes of Rome, would be dividing public power. In this 
respect, therefore, the Parliament was perfectly right; and the 
opposition of the clergy, to defend this unjust privilege, was 
one of the causes of the revolution of 1789. Had the clergy, 
under Louis XY., agreed to submit to taxation, perhaps the 
Church would have been spared the sufferings under which she 
soon afterwards fell to pieces. Now-a-days nobody questions 
the liability of all kinds of property to taxation. 

4, Finally, we refer to the temporal jurisdiction, and espe- 
cially to the right to prevent abuses in the Church (appel comme 
d’abus,) which Pasquier calls a just and fair way to bridle the 
power of the prelates, without giving offence, and Fleury pro- 
nounces the greatest privilege of the Gallican Church. 

When the kingdom grew powerful, the laity, which felt itself 
subordinate to the ecclesiastical law in many acts of civil life, 
sought to rid itself of this Church domination; an example of 
this sort is the reclamation of the royal advocate, Pierie de 
Cuguéres, in 1829, which is transmitted and preserved in the an- 
swer of his opponent, the bishop of Autun, Peter Bertrandi, the 
defender of the clerical jurisdiction. The former complained, 
justly enough, that the spiritual courts so widely extended their 
privileges as finally to swallow everything in their capacious 
maw. No matter how a clergyman was interested in any sort 
of business, they claimed jurisdiction; if any criminal declared 
that he was a clergyman, they undertook his defence, even 
when he had neither tonsure nor membership with any of the 
“orders ;”’ they conferred either to every claimant, so as to in- 
crease their adherents. Under a thousand such pretexts these 
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judges stretched their control over the laity; if the witnesses 
were required to take any oath, that gave them a right to bring 
the trial into their forum. The execution of trusts for chari- 
table uses, served as an excuse for adjudging questions touch- 
ing wills, their signature and inventories; they decided ques- 
tions of marriage contracts, because marriage was a sacrament, 
and pushed their claims as to widows and orphans, because they 
were especially to be cared for by the Church. Excommuni- 
cation grew, in such hands, to be a means of civil execution, 
and was used against debtors or against a judge who should 
dare to refuse to disgrace his office or dishonor his Church, and 
then they excluded both judge and defendant from the society 
of all their friends and familiars. 

It took a long time to restore the independence of the tem- 
poral powers; and, when this was at length attained, the royal 
government, on the ground of the Roman law and the Consti- 
tutions of Theodosius and Justinian, claimed to decide all ques- 
tions of mixed jurisdiction, wherein both civil and religious in- 
terests were involved. 

(a.) Thus, under Louis XIV., the right to a divorce from 
bed and board was withdrawn from the spiritual, and handed 
over to the lay courts, because it affected questions of property ; 
and all matters touching marriage contracts were decided by 
them, as being of as much moment to society as to religion. 

(b.) All questions of church rates were handed over to the 
lay judges, under the pretext of avoiding disputes for posses- 
sion; nor did the royal authorities suffer any questions of ab- 
stract right thereto to be brought before the spiritual courts, 
although the law did give them at least an equal right over 
them. ‘The result was that a bishop had not the free choice of 
his subordinates, and that a priest might get possession of a 
parish which the bishop had intended for somebody else; but 
this was only the natural rebound from the extravagant claims 
previously used and enforced by the clergy. 

(c.) The same principle produced the same result as to all 
parish disputes, which had too much civil interest and too great 
importance not to be claimed by the government authorities 
as fit and proper for their decision. 

(d.) Gradually, but finally, without exception, disputes be- 
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tween the clergy came to be decided by the lay courts, which 
were very naturally preferred to courts whose judgments soon 
lost all weight. 

(c.) Thus the jurisdiction of the civil courts was entirely re- 
gained; in matters of criminal offences the principles of Roman 
law, and especially the equality of all persons before the law, 
were revivified; five or six centuries through the clergy had 
been protected by canon law, but after the fifteenth century 
the right of the ancient common law over all highly penal 
offences was generally acknowledged, and although the spiritual 
court could claim to assist the lay judges, the latter did not 
often deem this aid necessary, and very often the penalty im- 
posed by the latter was enforced before the Church could declare 
the condemned person within their power. 

(f.) The bishops alone saved their privileges, and refused to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the Parliament; but disputes 
affecting them were too rare to be a noticeable feature; they 
had also protested against the claims of the pope, and in the 
seventeenth century they defended their right to adjudge mat- 
ters within their episcopate, and having shut out the Roman 
jurisdiction, the French kings preferred to let a mischievous 
bishop exhaust himself within his diocese for his whole lifetime, 
rather than run any risk of banding all the cloth together. 

(g.) The appeals from the unjust conduct of the clerical judges, 
finally produced their entire abolition; with this strong arm the 
state defended itself and the Gallican liberties against the in- 
vasions of the spiritual courts, just as had been done in fact, 
(although not under the same honest name,) in Venice and 
Spain and Germany; in France the first mention of its exer- 
cise was in the fourteenth century, but after the Pragmatic 
Sanction and the Concordat it became a matter of regular 
routine, and at last delivered the country of its spiritual courts. 


V. What are the Gallican Liberties which now exist? 
The Revolution destroyed the position of the clergy, confis- 
cated the property of the Church, and destroyed the Gallican 
Liberties; the separation of Church and State seemed final, 
and there were not wanting men of sound discretion, who 
strove at the time of the restoration of order to make this sen- 
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sible principle part of the Constitution, as it was one of the 
most favorable elements of political liberty. Bonaparte, how- 
ever, decided against them, and renewed the old union of 
Church and State; to do this it was necessary to call in the 
aid of the pope in restoring the episcopacy. The Concordat 
of 1801 gave the pope absolute power in the French Church; 
at one swoop all the bishoprics fell, even those which were as 
old as Christianity in Gaul, and new dioceses were created with- 
out auy regard to the boundaries of the old; all the bishops were 
either robbed of their offices or compelled to surrender them; 
all deans, abbots, priors, rates, foundations without difference 
and without exception were swept away, and all church pro- 
perty irrevocably made over to the State; a new Church, 
created and approved by the pope, replaced the old Gallican 
Church; the historical connexion was so absolutely severed that 
nobody ever referred to the old apostles of the Gauls, and every- 
body found the source of the new episcopal power in Rome and 
the papacy. The French Church has always looked upon this 
step, as new as it is and without any analogy in history, as 
right and justifiable; but properly to establish this justification, 
they were obliged to recognise papal privileges which had always 
been disputed by the old Gallican Church; they were obliged to 
grant that under certain circumstances, the papal authority was 
sovereign and supreme over the laws of the Church itself; thus 
the pope is become head of the church which he founded. Bona- 
parte did not anticipate these consequences of the Concordat; 
in adopting the organic article, which he published on his own 
authority, he thought the remnants of Gallican Liberties which 
then existed were renewed; the number of them was much 
diminished, for with the abolition of church rates a great part 
of the customary jurisdiction which protected the soil of France 
from papal claims was swept away; the bishops and priests 
were paid by the State, the churches and parsonages belonged 
to the parishes and departments, there were no church proper- 
ties in the sense of the canon law; the statute book recognised 
only one sort of property, and the code Napoleon, (Art. 3,) 
declared that all property ip France was subject to French 
laws only. What was left, then, of the Gallican Liberties? 
Certain rules of conduct to protect the clergy against the pope 
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as a foreign prince; as for instance, the publication of Roman 
bulls and rescripts, the right to refuse a legatus a latere, the 
synods and councils, &c.; the maintenance of certain other 
rules intended to protect the sovereignty of the State, by for- 
bidding any assemblage not authorized by the civil authorities, 
appeal against abuses of political privileges, the entire police 
of education, &c., &e. These are the limits of the organic ar- 
ticle against which the pope energetically protested; but despite 
his protest the Church has existed under it, greatly to its own 
advantage, for half a century or more, winning more adherents 
to itself than under the days of the old monarchy. 

How will it be in the future? ‘This is not easy to foresee, 
but it is likely that the Church will make further advances 
toward absolute freedom, freeing itself entirely from the State 
and gaining finally its own independence. ‘Then the few rules 
of discipline which the State enforces against the bishops will 
fall to the ground, but the great principles which protect the 
temporal sovereignty from the invasions of the Church, will be 
strengthened rather than weakened. In this respect, there is 
an immortal element in the Gallican Liberties, of which we 
ean say with Portalis: “The principle of the independence 
of the government in things temporal is the first law of the 
State, nor is it to be looked upon as a right peculiar to France, 
or to any one State rather than to another, for it is a universal 
right of the human race.” See Discours et rapport sur le 
Concordat de 1801. Paris, 1845; pp. 129; and for other 
literature of this subject: ‘Liberté de l’eglise Gallicane redigée 
en 83 articles par Pierre Pithon. Paris, 1594: 12mo.” 
““Preuves des libertés de l’eglise Gallicane,” Paris, 1639, 
1651, 1731, 1771; (edited by Durand de Maillans, and em- 
bracing all the others.) “Defensio declarationis cleri Galli- 
cani” of Bossuet in hisworks. Fleury, “ Instruction au droit 
ecclesiastique.”’ Paris, 1679. “Discours sur les libertés de 
lVeglise Gallicane,”’ in the “ Nouveau Corpuscules.”’ Paris, 1818. 
“ Manuel du droit public ecclesiastique Francois,’ par M. 
Dupin. 1845. 
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ARTICLE II. 


CITY CHURCHES. 


WaeEn our Lord ascended, he gave directions to his apostles 
to commence their work in the city; and though he specified 
the city of Jerusalem only, the implied principle of the direc- 
tion was afterwards followed, at least, by the more prominent 
of the twelve—or rather thirteen—made up by the addition 
of Paul. The Acts of the Apostles are, for the most part, a 
history of the giving of the gospel to cities. Ephesus, Corinth, 
Athens, Rome, are the stars which glimmer in the apostolic sky, 
and shed their light upon the surrounding darkness; and ever 
since that period, a like condition of things has existed. The 
history of religion, so far as written, is, in no inconsiderable 
degree, the story of it in cities. These being the ganglions 
of the world’s nerve-system, the forces which shape and control 
society, are naturally accumulated there, and thence distributed. 
A better illustration still would make the city the heart of the 
community, sending its blood to every part, and receiving it 
in turn with whatever it gathers up in the journey. And 
though the kingdom of God spreads after the same general 
law, is advanced by the same generic instrumentalities, and 
operates in a similar manner, through all communities, and 
among all peoples, yet there are various peculiarities attach- 
ing to it, in all these respects, in cities. The religion of 
the city differs from the religion of the country as the 
city itself differs from the country. One peculiarity begets 
another in its own image. And hence, it has come to pass, 
that, in our days, religion in cities is a distinct study; 
engaging the attention of good men everywhere, and raising 
such questions as these: By what instrumentalities shall reli- 
gion be made effective and triumphant among these congre- 
gated masses, destined to be indefinitely multiplied? How 
are churches to be best increased in numbers? By what law 
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or style of propagation shall the Church be enlarged? What 
missionary endeavors are to be made, and how much shall such 
endeavors embrace as the scope of their operation? Can these 
masses of Papal ignorance and superstition be broken in upon 
and scattered? How far, and how fast, can this jumble of 
foreign material be assimilated? What can be done to pur- 
pose for the poor? Is there any hope, and if so, what, for the 
abandoned classes? Otherwise, shall the gospel have for its aim 
to hold its position as well as it can, and leave affairs much as 
they are; dividing the city between the moral and the vile, 
the enlightened and the ignorant; dedicating certain portions 
of it to wealth and splendor, and the others to poverty and 
squalidness; leaving religion its little tracks and station 
houses of light, and the connecting lands to be the provinces 
of the devil, to be filled up and occupied with such sections of 
his forces as best suits him; and each to grow as it can in all 
time to come? 

For ten years past, such questions as these have assumed new 
prominence, and given rise to schemes and activities, and uses 
of money, and combination of effort, destined to have more 
bearings than one, and to affect, not the communities. only, 
but the churches, in ways not now much thought of or under- 
stood. 

Let no one suppose the object of this paper to be to discuss 
all these questions. ach one is sufficient for an article of 
goodly length. The aim here is, rather, to look at certain 
special peculiarities as: attaching to the Church in cities, as 
they may be ranged under three heads, viz.: Churches Proper; 
Church Edifices; and the Angels of the Churches. 

Concerning the churches proper, a very obvious thought con- 
cerns their relative importance. Put the churches in one city 
together on one side, and all other churches together on the 
other side, and compare numbers, wealth, intelligence, activity, 
and influence, and this matter stands out in relief. Take, for 
instance, the Synod of Albany, N. Y. It numbers seventy 
churches, which include a reported membership of five thousand 
five hundred and sixty-four. Select now four of these churches, 
say those of Troy, Albany, Hudson, and Catskill; and these 
four churches include one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
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six members, or almost one-third as many as the whole remain- 
ing sixty-six. 

The Synod of Utica has seventy-six churches, with a mem- 
bership of six thousand eight hundred and ninety. Of this 
number, one church, that of Utica, reports six hundred and 
eighteen. 

The Synod of Geneva has seventy-eight churches, and 
seven thousand five hundred and sixty-six members. Of these, 
three churches, viz., those of Geneva, Elmira and Ithaca, 
claim eleven hundred and seventy-eight. 

The large Synod of New York and New Jersey numbers 
one hundred and sixty-four churches, and twenty-three thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty members. Selecting from this 
number sixteen churches in the city of New York, and eight 
in the city of Newark—twenty-four in all—and they number 
ten thousand seven hundred and forty-two members. . That is, 
these twenty-four churches contain nearly as many as the other 
one hundred and fifty. 

Taking the four Synods named together, they count 288 
churches, with 44,280 members. The 32 churches already 
selected, contain of these, 14,464. That is, 256 churches 
have a membership of 29,816, and 32 churches have a mem- 
bership of 14,464; or, the 82 churches have half as many 
members as the 256 within 888. 

Now, from facts such as these, several inferences flow; some 
running backwards and some forwards. We have some proba- 
ble reasons why the first disciples were to begin their work at 
Jerusalem, and why this rule was so fully adhered to by the 
Apostles. We can see also how a few even can reach the 
greatest number of people. In truth, there are several econo- 
mical aspects of the case worthy of attention. Suppose all 
these two hundred and eighty-eight churches to be supplied 
with ministers. Zwo hundred and fifty-six men preach to an 
aggregate congregation, represented by twenty-nine thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-eight; while thirty-two men are minis- 
tering to a congregation represented by fourteen thousand four 
hundred and sixty-four. So much for personal labor: call the 
average salary of the rural ministers $500, and that of the 
city ministers $2500, and the aggregate cost of the gospel to 
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each will stand thus: rural churches, 256 at 500 = $143,500; 
city churches, 52 at $2,500 = $80,000. Then, as to the value 
of church edifices used by the two classes, if we call the country 
churches worth an average of $3000, and those of the city worth 
$25,000 each, the cost will stand comparatively thus: 256 at 
$3000 = $768,000, 32 at $25,000 = $800,000. So that 
while the cost of the gospel per annum to the country churches 
will exceed that to those of the city by $63,500, the cost of 
edifices to the city will exceed that of the country by $52,000. 

These calculations are liable to vary from the facts in a 
number of particulars; still they are presumed to be approxi- 
mations, and as the basis of them are given, others can correct 
them to their liking. It may seem to some that $3000 is a 
large average for country churches, but it must be remembered, 
that in the thirty-two city churches, we have only included the 
largest, leaving, as reckoned among the rural churches, those 
of considerable places, such as Keeseville, Malone, Plattsburgh, 
Salem, Glenn’s Falls, Cohoes, Potsdam, Watertown, Waterloo, 
Rome, and a great many others, which would very likely bring 
the average up to $3000, or more. And then, as to the salary, 
few ministers, even in country places, live upon less than $500, 
while large numbers exceed it by from $200 to $1000. And 
then, as to the cost of edifices in cities, as well as salaries, it 
is presumed our estimates would be borne out by the facts, 
although it is well known that some of the church edifices 
named cost much above $25,000, and some of the salaries ex- 
ceed $2500. The whole facts, if accurately collected, would 
pretty surely show that the gospel is preached, counting men 
and money, at a less cost to the dwellers in the city than to 
those in the country. 

Another question follows close upon this, which incurs not 
expense alone, but relates to another branch of economy; and 
that is, to efficiency. Which has the advantage in this respect? 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to answer such a question. All 
that can be done is to look at some of the items in the caleu- 
lation. The economy in the number of men required to preach 
the gospel in the cities is apparent enough. Is there also an 
economy in the guality of the men, or attaching to their mode 
of presenting it? ‘This is a question of more delicacy, and a 
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very decided affirmation will scarcely be becoming. The cur- 
rent opinion is evident enough. According to that, the city 
minister is supposed, very likely at least, to be made of better 
stuff than his country brother. The city church wants, and 
will have, if it can get him, the best man. The only question 
is, whether it uniformly gets him. Within limits, doubtless, it 
does; but not by any means uniformly. Could we, in any 
way, average the ministerial qualifications of the city, and 
compare with that of the rural parishes, the power might be 
somewhat higher than the latter; because, while the city might 
present none absolutely superior to some of the country, there 
would be less of the lower grade of ability to weigh the average 
down. 

But we all know, what it gives great pleasure to say, that 
talentand high ministerial qualification, are not confined to place, 
large or small. Christ would not suffer Paul to be settled in 
Jerusalem, though Paul was highly anxious for what he thought 
to be a field precisely adapted to his style of effort. Jonathan 
Edwards did not preach in Boston; and we can put our finger 
to-day on more than one man, of prime qualifications, serving 
theirjMaster in little out-of-the-way parishes; and, for aught we 
know, content so to do. 

A question, attended with great difficulties, and but dimly 
understood, relates to church-planting in cities. The first 
church in a town, is a thing of course. Like Topsy, in the 
novel, it is scarcely born—it rather “‘grows.”’ But not so with 
the after churches. It is a question, very soon: ‘How large 
is it best to have the single church? When shall it swarm, or 
shall it swarm at all? By what rule shall the new church be 
begun? Why may not a new church grow up, when wanted, 
precisely as did the old?” Some people have goé light, more 
or less distinct, by experience in such questions. 

It is discovered, for one thing, that the old church is, ordi- 
narily, not much disposed to go into the work of, planting 
new ones. Do not misunderstand this assertion. The old 
church is entirely ready to plant the new, in a certain manner 
and form. It will be glad if some preacher can be got to take 
the risk and start a church in a place where one ought to be, 
and give money liberally, perhaps, to have it done. But hear 
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the word, young minister! Be not caught in this trap! Put 
not yourself beneath this mill-stone! You will rue the day, 
when you shall feel it grinding all your bones to powder. Set 
yourself first to study analogies. See all the little streams run 
into the larger ones. So will all the people run into the large 
church, as surely as it has an older and stronger congregation, 
a better house of worship, a better organ, and more money to 
spend in music, more social advantages, and more means of 
making it for the interest of all to go withit. Set up your little 
chapel a mile away from the stone steeple, two hundred feet 
high—gather a little band of a score or two, and begin. You 
will feel your heart go down like a stone, as you see the crowds 
of the very people you came to win to your effort, go by your 
door, on each Sabbath morning, seeking the great church, a 
mile away. The truth which you will discover, by and by, will be, 
that the members of the old congregation do not wish to leave it. 
They are accustomed to go there. They love its minister; they 
are wed to the church; and to go to your little chapel, is to go 
to a foreign land. You may preach the gospel ever so well— 
it will not sound so well to them. 

Then, as to the new-comers, whom you suppose it will be 
easy to get, because their associations are not yet formed, you 
will find that, while some may be drawn to you by convenience, 
and some because they are content with the small church, the 
great number will shun you for such reasons as these. New- 
comers to the city, wish to get into the best society, and to 
gain business. The church is, and is felt to be, in the city, the 
centre of acquaintance and of influence. The older and larger 
it is, the better. One has grown up sons and daughters. What 
chance for matches, when nobody marriageable is met? One 
wants trade; what chance for customers here? A physician 
wants practice: he must be seen in a church where practice is 
to be had. 

Other questions will arise on the other tack. There will be 
large expenses in the small congregation. A minister must be 
supported ; a lot will have to be purchased; a house to be built, 
and a great many other things will have to be done. ‘“‘ Yonder, 
the house zs buzlt, the expenses are taken care of, and all I 
shall have to do there, will be to pay the rent on my pew at a 
certain rate.” 
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And thus two things are discovered: one that the old church 
‘members are not willing to go out for new enterprises; the 
other, that the new-comers cannot be relied on to begin new 
churches, nor even to aid them, unless before-hand assured. 
And thus the little band, with their minister, thinking to rear 
a church from the seed, are put between the upper and the ne- 
ther mill-stone. 

There are some exceptions to this view. A locality may be 
so distant, or so.divided from the rest of the city, or so pecu- 
liar, by some reasons or other, as to be isolated, in a manner, 
so as to compel its people into anewchurch. Or the old church 
may be running over, or it may be unpopular, or some such 
thing. There is also one man, out of a thousand or two, who 
will succeed anywhere, by the mere force of his peculiarities. 
If Henry Ward Beecher were announced to speak by the side 
of a certain rosin weed, on a prairie in Illinois, at ten o’clock 
at night, on a given day, doubtless his audience would await 
him there. But for some reason, though would-be Beechers 
are plenty enough, the real ones are scarce; and our most so- 
ber people do not think it best, on the whole, to increase the 
tribe. 

It becomes, therefore, a plain case, that unless in very ex- 
traordinary circumstances indeed, the only safe way of in- 
creasing city churches, is by colonies or divisions, of such 
strength, both as to means and men, as will insure the new en- 
terprise from the very beginning. Any other course is cruel 
and suicidal. When the old church, in Detroit, a few years 
since, divided itself into three, it did the wisest thing we have 
ever known in that line of effort. It could afford the division, 
and three strong churches, instead of one, are the result. 

The growth of churches in cities disposes measurably of an- 
other matter, which elsewhere gives difficulty. The church is 
a brotherhood, and does not know the differences which prevail 
in the world’s society. And yet there are difficulties sometimes 
thrust into the cognisance of the church, which prove hard of ad- 
justment. Every community of people, large or small, exhibits 
much difference of character. In our American world, we have 
allvarieties. Few are the communities in which there exist not 
differences of nationality, of education, of denomination, of 
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temperament, of prejudices, and the like, almost endlessly di- 
versified. It often becomes a very serious question, when such ° 
variety is congregated in a single church, how it is all to be 
managed. Great is the assimilating power of the gospel; but 
it cannot assimilate Simon Magus, nor compel truth to the lips 
of Sapphira. And when you get Demas and Diotrephes into 
one church, you will be sure to have trouble, even though Paul 
be the pastor. 

In small places this evil is sometimes very great. The gos- 
pel net seems to catch a very heterogeneous medley of fish; and 
even of such as you pronounce “good,” such variety of size, 
shape, color, and use, will prevail, as to puzzle the fisherman 
exceedingly. Now, where but one church exists in a place, 
and there is no room for more, there seems to be no remedy 
for the evil, but such Christian virtues—especially patience— 
as can be summoned to the treatment. 

In the city much of this is obviated in two ways. One, in 
that exercise of the affinities, lawful, where no countervailing 
principle is at stake. Not only the Congregationalist, the 
Presbyterian, and the Lutheran, may take to their own name; 
but churches themselves come to embody people of like habits 
of thinking and feeling—so that one church, as such, will be 
radical, and another conservative; one will embody active, and 
another staid people; and thus there will be harmony from the 
absence of jarring elements; and, if this be not carried too 
far, it conduces to unity and to efficiency. ‘Such a church,” 
it was said, ‘is made up of popes; they are all popes there; 
and the only way to get along is to,allow them to be popes.” 
Another church neither wishes nor needs any pope at all. 

The same difficulty is obviated in another way. A large 
church, by that fact alone, is rendered stable. A colt will do 
mischief in a light team, but with the quadruple of draught 
horses before the ponderous train, his prancings amount to 
little. Diotrephes will produce prodigious disturbance in a 
church’ of fifty, while with six hundred his love of pre-eminence 
beetles the rock of their steadfastness in vain. . Hence, we look 
on it as a sort of duty in the large churches to give the sticks 
which are so crooked as to be unable to lie still, place with 
them to roll and tumble in. Uneasy members, in such cases, 
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often become highly useful, and being useful grow in grace; 
while to the pastor of the little church and to the brotherhood, 
they would only be a thorn in the flesh, leaving all uncertain 
whether heaven were to receive them, even with the consump- 
tion of the wood, hay, and stubble. 

And yet churches are in danger in regard to the operation 
of this principle of affinity. ‘Caste is not confined to India,” 
said a secretary of a certain Board before an indignant com- 
pany of Free-missionists, on a time. City churches are liable 
to be puffed up; to despise the poor, whom Christ declared to 
be always with us; and to make property alone the principle of 
division between churches. Perhaps no absolute rule can be 
laid down which will meet the case in all its length; for 
while it is not unnatural that one church as such should be 
richer than another, it is plainly contrary to the gospel that a 
church, by any arrangement, exclude the poor from the house 
of God. Some thoughts may be offered in this regard when 
we come to speak of church edifices. 

Two things belong to all churches—work and sir And 
while none fail of opportunity in the first of these, most espe- 
cially is this the fact with the city church. Does such an one 
desire the chance to exercise the grace of giving? Be-sure 
your prayer will be answered. While there may be hid away 
in some rural district, a little church of farmers; all rich in 
this world’s goods; each monarch of all he surveys, whether it 
be fat acres or fatter kine, groaning corn-cribs, or waving 
wheat; each lending money at great interest, and yet the 
church poor; so poor, that its minister is shifted with each De- 
cember, and only carries away a gaunt body and a sharpened 
visage; while there may be such a church, which, for lack of 
opportunity, never learns how to be generous according to the 
gospel, your lot will be different; you, at least, will have a 
chance to give money. All the great boards will, of course, 
rely on you as the servitors of the artillery of the kingdom. 
After them will come the infantry and the riflemen, in the 
shape of city poor, Sabbath Schools, tract visitation, and the 
unnamable army of solicitation for churches to be built, or got 
out of debt; poor families somewhere to be relieved; poor 
children to be educated; and ten thousand things to be done 
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at home ahd abroad—in Egypt and in Canaan. Well; do you 
not wish to give? How could you give, if you had no chance? 
Have you not read that the Lord loveth a cheerful giver? Despise 
not your opportunity, if it be one which crucifies covetousness. 
It is more blessed to give than to receive. But giving is not 
all. Do you wish to be a missionary, and yet not be at the 
trouble of a journey to Soo-choo, or to the Gaboon? Here is 
your chance not ten squares away. ‘There are no sadder hea- 
then than these anywhere beneath the moon. Here is ignorance 
enough, squalor too much, laziness equal to that in the shade 
of Juggernaut; and vice such as will test all the power of your 
Christian strength. The highways and the hedges swarm with 
.the crowd which never find their way to the feast without com- 
pulsion. Here is work equal to your day. 

We need not dwell upon the peculiarities of city worship; 
on its great expenses; on its large demands for eloquence and 
pulpit power; on its contact with special amusements—the 
dance, the card-table, the opera, and theatre, to be dealt with, 
at least once with each rising tier of youth in the congregation ; 
and, on its struggles to adjust the praises of the sanctuary to 
this generation, and yet escape floating away on the stream of 
a demand which uses music as a mere entertainment; deeming 
devotion to be exercised when taste only is gratified. All these 
are things understood in the marts of trade, as well as more 
or less elsewhere. 

If there are peculiarities such as these in the experiences of 
churches, quite as truly will the work of the ministry take some 
shapes of its own in connexion with them. The city minister 
will be, in many particulars, a different man from his brother 
in the rural parish. His worth is more or less different, his 
trials are peculiar, and his experiences such as belong to his 
position. It is useless, were it practicable, to sum up the 
relative advantages in one column, and the disadvantages in 
another, with a view to strike a balance; since there are 
things in a minister’s experience, wherever he is, which do not 
admit of being weighed in any scales of human possession; and, 
if they could be, such weighing would do no practical good. 
There are, nevertheless, salient points of experience worth 
looking at, especially as there is more or less of misconception 
in regard to them. 
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It has ever been supposed, more or less widely, a desirable 
attainment, with the minister, to procure a city settlement. It 
is a sort of goal to ministerial ambition. Various: motives 
combine to make it such. Ideas of a better support, an easier 
livelihood, of social advantages, of increased influence and re- 
putation, crowd together; and, tinted as they are often, by a 
warm imagination, make this the object to be sought, and many 
a man will take a poor position in the city in preference to a 
good one in the smaller town. 

But, here as elsewhere, only a part of people’s ideas are 
true; the rest are merely empty delusion, or solid and soggy 
falsehood. It is true, that, in each Jarge place, there are a few 
positions combining these, or such advantages, and even those 
which are greater. It is a pleasant thing to address a large 
audience; especially on the greatest of themes which ever oc- 
cupy the human mind; themes affording the highest scope of 
thought—asking and satisfying the best moral capacities, and 
inciting to the best of human efforts. By itself, it is better to 
preach to one thousand than to two hundred people; and yet 
it is not an entirely unmixed matter—something will depend 
on the composition of the respective audiences. It is not in- 
frequent, that the rural audience is every way superior to that 
in the city, in all that makes it desirable to be its preacher. It 
has more intelligence; its moral status is better. And this will 
be true even when we speak of the richest and largest of city 
audiences. Wealth does not insure intelligence nor moral ap- 
preciation. Fine clothes and rich equipage set off a vast 
amount of mental and moral inferiority; and, at the same time 
that this is true, the range of self-appreciation, and the demand 
on the minister to meet it, will often go upward to a very high 
figure. Neither property nor the experiences of fashionable 
life are sure to make people humble. They are much more apt 
to raise the gauge of self-appreciation to another part of the 
scale. Nor is the case very much better, if to wealth and posi- 
tion are added the pride of intellect, stimulated by the experi- 
ences of professional life. Men are not by necessity learned 
in religion, because they are learned in the law; or because 
they are so fortunate, or unfortunate, as to hold office at the 
hands of the government or the people.. 

VOL. IX.—36 
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And so it Will turn out, that while the great congregation will 
really demand, if they knew it, but a moderate range of talent 
to meet all their necessities of instruction, really needing, as 
they do, the simplest elements of the gospel, presented in sim- 
ple ways, they will look at their great wealth, and their profes- 
sional and social standing; taking a glance also at their splendid 
church, and thinking a little of the grand organ and well-toned 
bell, and so come to fancy that none but “first abilities” will do 
for them.. And the more exacting will their demand be, the 
more blunt is their spiritual apprehension. In such case, their 
pulpit will be no sinecure for its occupant. The strain upon 
him to meet the demand for tremendous eloquence, will be 
prodigious. Let no common man think that he can long suc- 
ceed in such a place. And yet, here is really a position to be 
coveted by a first class man—one who comprehends the whole 
case, and is able to put himself in the command of it. To satisfy 
this rich and proud audience, at the same time that he really in- 
structs and humbles them, and thus to lead them to Christ, in 
spite of their folly, is no small work, and will scarcely be effected 
by any other than good talents, prime common sense, and the 
soundest and best of moral integrity. But the man who aspires 
to such a place, needs, as the first thing, to aspire to its needed 
qualifications. There is no sorrier sight, in this section of the 
universe, than to see an empty-headed, lodse-toned man, at the 
head of such a people, erideavoring simply to keep at its head; 
and studying to effect this, by mere rhetoric, or by voice and 
manner, or by sensational clap-trap; or by rare art of the man 
apart from the art of the gospel. 

It may be said, in general, that however sunny the landscape 
of the large city congregation may look in the distance, the pas- 
toral oversight of it involves the most intense and protracted 
care, and the utmost vigor of endeavor. Its substance may be 
given in two words—watching and working. 

The country parson, in his small house, may think upon a 
rainy morning precluding the distant farmers, with wagons and 
wives, from that day’s attendance on worship, to put off the 
straggling village hearers with “‘a talk,’”’ and so save his ser- 
mon for a fairer day. But the city pastor cannot do this. His 
best hearers will likely be present on that very day; and he 
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knows not what stranger may drop in, whom no amount of rain 
will keep from church abroad, even though a sprinkle might de- 
tain him at home; and what he has written must be given to 
few or many. Besides, he must always do his best. To the 
rural people, dwelling apart, and seldom excited by new things, 
simple thoughts, if true, and a moderate sum of endeavor, are 
an excitement and an enjoyment on the Sabbath day. But, to 
the people of the city, the whole week is an excitement—day and 
night. Like the Athenians, they spend their time to see or hear 
some new thing; and their minister is under a constant disad- 
vantage from this source. The rural hearer sees and hears 
less, but thinks more; and so becomes actually the more intel- 
ligent while less exacting. 

And yet the fact is not without its benefit. The faithful 
metropolitan, while stimulated, does not suffer himself to be car- 
ried away. He grows by virtue of his effort, while the tempta- 
tion of the rural brother is, to presume on his position, and 
intermit labor. And so it comes to pass, that while the first 
retains his position, and becomes old in his one church, the 
other is out-grown by his people, and continually shifts from 
place to place. ‘This is doubtless one reason why the city pas- 
torate is more permanent than the rural. 

The stimulus touches the metropolitan at another point. He 
is brought into closer relations with his brethren in the ministry ; 
and this fact opens up a variety of considerations. The pastor 
of the church at Shingle Hollow is, in a sense, the lord of that 
realm. He knows each family and each face; and, if he is a 
worthy man, he is, of course, the greatest man there. It is not 
necessary that he know this, or even think of it, once in his 
life. Itis all taken for granted. It was settled long ago, and 
need not now, in any way, be brought into question. Not so 
with the other. He is surrounded with men of his own profes- 
sion. There is a corps of brother pastors, and perhaps a body 
of professors; at any rate secretaries, editors, and general work- 
ers, to say nothing of ex-pastors, and men without charge. He 
knows that he has some sort of standing—or the want of it— 
with these, to say nothing of that with the people at large; 
and the least of these is large enough for a critic of the largest. 
And no matter how little all this may affect him, no man feels 
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absolutely afid entirely above it. Hence, the city is naturally 
the place where the question, which disturbed Zebedee’s wife 
and children, continues to operate: viz., Who shall be greatest? 
And though this question is commonly settled without much 
consultation with the parties most interested, it is sometimes 
settled with more or less heart-burning. 

The danger of this is the greater from a fact yet unnoticed. 
All city churches do not number the congregation of a thou- 
sand; or if they do, all do not embody wealth, or learning, or 
position. There are churches which are new and small; churches 
which represent principally the labor and industry of the town; 
churches where the poor are plenty. All these latter are to- 
gether the most numerous. Please take notice, brother Rus- 
ticus, that of fifty churches in the metropolis, all supplied 
with pastors, you never heard of more than four or five. You 
read in the newspaper—religious, of course,—of Dr. A’s. church, 
and B’s., and O’s., and D’s. All these are doctors—but you 
never read of Mr. X’s., nor of Mr. Y’s., nor of Mr. Z’s. So you 
may talk with the last twenty men, or women, who have visited 
the great town from your region, and not one of them spent 
the Sabbath at either of these last places of worship. All their 
interest centres about the first letters in the alphabet. As to 
the others, they positively ‘“‘never heard of them; supposed 
there were but four churches in the place.” 

A city pastorate, therefore, does not, as a matter of course, 
imply a marble church, with steeple, two hundred feet high, nor 
a salary of seven thousand dollars. It may be a place for which 
you are obliged to look into the Assembly’s Minutes for know- 
ledge. Therefore, brother Rusticus, suffer a word of informa- 
tion and advice. Should you succeed in the expectation, which 
it is said you are now cherishing, in receiving a call from the 
church on fattlesnake Alley, in the metropolis, and remove 
thither, you may look for an experience like this. The salary 
seems large to you; being four times that you now receive at 
Podunk Station—and larger even in comparison with that of- 
fered you in the village of Loseberg, whose call you now have 
in your hands, although it is but one-fourth larger. 

But you will find the people on Rattlesnake Alley to be poor, 
and with no very competent men to manage their affairs. The 
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salary will not be paid at the time when due, and not more than 
two-thirds of it at all. You will find some good, pious, pray- 
ing people—chiefly women; but your prayer-meetings will be 
chillingly thin; and, what is more, will devolve chiefly on your- 
self to be carried on—the brethren who attend it being, all but 
three or four, averse, and fanciedly unfitted, to praying in pub- 
lic. When you meet your brethren in the ministry, they will 
be very cordial, indeed, and will be greatly pleased to have 
you come to the city; and will ask you, one by one, to preach 
in their large churches;—(yours, you know, is but a wood edi- 
fice, not large, old, badly-seated, without stained glass, with no 
organ—only a melodeon.) And you will so preach once in each 
church. For awhile you will think of yourself as in the city, 
and be happy. And, if you are a man of grace, and of de- 
veloping talent, as it is hoped you are, and your church is in a 
place to grow, after a long, hard tug, you may come out with 
an established and firm church. 

But you may not. You are liable to twenty failures. After 
you have got over the first round of polite attentions, you are 
liable gradually to come to the perception, that you are falling be- 
hind; in fact, are behind already. You will come to see that 
there are grades in the city ministry, and that you are not in 
the first one. No semilunars are yours. You are not invited 
to lecture before the Cyclopedia Society. When the anniver- 
sary comes off, you have no part assigned to you. At the in- 
stallation you are solicited to hold the candle, while Dr. D. 
preaches,-and Drs. K. and O. give the charges—on the score of 
“personal friendship ”’ to the parties concerned, of course. Now, 
do not get red in the face, and hasten to say: “If I have abi- 
lity and character, who shall hinder me from their recognition ?”’ 
Softly; it is not talent nor character that settles such things. 
Men in this world are judged of by their position. Do you not 
know that the man from London is thought to be the greater 
for that; the supposition being, that something of the great- 
ness of that city attaches to his person? Have you not seen, 
that the dweller in a fine house is presumptively finer than he 
of the shanty? Does not the world estimate the man some- 
what by the style of his clothes? And do you think all the hu- 
man nature already eliminated from the Church? ‘The minister 
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is what his church is; and you may have more of talent and 
weight of character than any of your peers, and yet stand be- 
hind them all. And as your standing is at home, so will it be 
abroad. The Presbytery, or the Synod, will not want you for 
moderator. If you are sent to the General Assembly, you will 
be an unknown quantity there. You will not be in the papers: 
you will not be consulted on general interests. And, if you 
are a man of real worth and grace, we are aware that you 
will not care much for any of these things. Nor will all this 
be without advantage to you. You will be delivered from a 
burden of trouble from outside interests, which will press on 
your more prominent brother, and be as heavy to him, at 
times, as even his own church duties. If a minister, anywhere 
abroad, is in difficulty, and wants advice ; or a church is in debt, 
and wants help; or an educational interest demands to be 
boosted upward, these will all skip you, and demand payment 
of the tax due from prominence. For all this, you may be in 
a manner thankful. 

True is it, that sometimes these abilities and disabilities will 
balance themselves with a leaning against you. If good and 
great Dr. Clericus comes to the city, to stay a Sabbath, he will 
not seek you, at least till he is engaged to preach at the church 
on the Square or up town. 

If a missionary visits the country from Turkey, he is not the 
man to talk in your pulpit. If, however, one returns, after 
thirty years, from Minimus Island, it will be quite convenient 
that he address the people in your church. Of course, your 
people will be very glad to hear him, because none others wish 
to. To tell you the truth, the congregation on Lattlesnake 
Alley will not have frequent opportunities to listen to celebri- 
ties from abroad; and this fact, when once understood, will not 
increase the congregation there. 

Now, we do not say these things, brother Rusticus, to discou- 
rage you. We would only give you to see beforehand what will 
very likely happen, if you think best to reject the call to Rose- 
berg, and take the place in town. And, if a word would be ac- 
ceptable in the present state of the case, it would be of advice 
to the end that Roseberg is far the better place, if you are look- 
ing, as it is suspected you are, for comfort and consideration 
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in the ministry. But, if you are content to be a missionary, 
and to accept the conditions of that way of life, go, by all 
means, to the Rattlesnake Alley Church; for a good man is 
needed there. But keep sharp watch that, in after time, nei- 
ther ambition nor envy find a way to your heart. 

But a church organized, with its minister secured, is not yet 
“‘a church” in the full popular sense, nor in truth for effective- 
ness in action. Every thing earthly must be anchored in the 
physical. Each soul needs a body. A church must have an 
edifice, and till it is so provided, no matter what its position, 
numbers, or advantages, it is not secwred, or in really working 
order. Asa matter of fact, churches are rather known in 
cities by their edifices, than by any thing else. The pastor’s 
name as that of the church is a mere designation; but when 
you speak of the church itself the mental association will carry 
you to the edifice; and that, be it white or black, stone or brick, 
or wood, will stand before you, precisely as when you speak of 
such a man your remembrance is of the body he wears; and 
such as is the edifice, such does your association, more or less, 
make the church. ‘That old massy, brown brick building, with 
a tall, slim steeple, and a solid, time-defying air, standing yon- 
der, is Dr. S’s. church. They must be a staid people, consist- 
ing, doubtless, of old families, wealthy, conservative, and lovers 
of good orthodox doctrine. Your sensationalist will not pros- 
per remarkably there, for the people are not fond of sky-rockets. 
But that is a different affair over yonder; that ambitious build- 
ing of white stone variously chiselled, and with cost of carving 
enough to build a good edifice, that is a younger church, made 
up of younger people. The merchants and trades-people have 
their spiritual habitat there. And they do not care so much 
for solid orthodoxy; they want a “smart man,”’ one with the 
“snap in him;’’ one who “‘keeps up with the times.” A new 
opinion, a new mode, a new figure does them no fright. They 
desire to keep out of the ruts; they are a vivific people. And 
yet this rule or habit of judging the organism by its physical, is 
liable to criticism; for while the people change with the lapse 
of years, the building remains. The fact, however, points to a 
useful idea in the structures of churches, and that is set forth 
in the word, adaptation. 
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But this matter of church building is not one to be despatched 
in’a paragraph. It is one of great moment, especially as cities 
are to multiply indefinitely in our land; and the church will 
be more and more preponderant as contained in them. We 
cannot now stop for the history of church building. Our con- 
cern is with that which shall be history in after times. It isa 
question, how shall we build our churches? of what size, style, 
order, and arrangement shall they be? For those questions 
stood connected with the growth, purity, and prosperity of the 
church in coming time. The medieval idea in papal worship, 
for instance, made nothing of instruction, and demanded no 
seatings in the house of worship; a stone floor on which the 
attendants might kneel and pray, met their want. Notso now, 
and with us; having a different ideal, we demand different ar- 
rangements. 

There is a triple consideration in the matter of church edifices, 
which must be taken into account and harmonized inter-rela- 
tively, viz.: the economical, the useful, and the esthetical. If 
either of these run away with the others, a violence-is done 
which will be sure to work evil somewhere, at some time. 
And yet to harmonize them is no easy matter; for while some 
wish to build a thing to be looked at, and with some medieval 
model in their eye, others care nothing for appearances, and 
wish only for convenience, or are careless even in regard to 
that, but expend their solicitude on the economical considera- 
tion above. It is doubtless the truth that no one uniform plan 
of church building will suit all cases. Some considerable re- 
gard must be had to variety, not only in form and order of 
architecture, but as to expense, ornament, size, and many other 
particulars. If churches themselves are made up'in cities as 
they will, and ought to be somewhat, by principles of affinity, 
the fact will appear in their edifices. In looking over any city 
in the land, it will be observed that affinity has regulated resi- 
dence. One quarter of the town is occupied by foreigners, and 
this is divided so as to bring together people of the same lan- 
guage and habits; one is more thickly populated-by mechanics, 
one by tradesmen, and one by professional men. Wealth places 
its dwellings together in one part of the city, and poverty hud- 
dles together in another part. Now churches must be placed 
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where the people are. And these two facts by themselves will 
determine, more or less, the character of each church... And 
each church will devise an edifice to correspond somewhat with 
the habits of life at home of those who compose it. A congre- 
gation of mechanics, mainly, will neither devise nor be able to 
build such an edifice as will be perfectly natural and without 
burden to a congregation of retired capitalists. What would 
be extravagance for one, would be a matter of course for the 
other, inasmuch as people will naturally seek church accommo- 
dations which correspond with those of their daily life. 

And yet two evils are at hand here. One is, that the ex- 
pensive and elegant edifice will be unduly esteemed by the 
public, led on by letter-writers and religious newspapers, and 
so held up as the model for all other churches, and be faintly 
and foolishly reproduced in all but its excellences in every 
ambitious village of the land; for in ¢mtating, the errors and 
blunders are sure to be copied. 

Time was, when our colleges were full of Byrons, in open 
shirt collars, gin-drinking, and profanity; but always without 
the poetry. And so our land to-day is full of Beechers in 
blunders and bellowing, but without the life and genius of the 
real article. 

The other evil is, in the liability to extravagance with the 
wealthy congregation itself. Men who are foolish enough to 
erect a dwelling for themselves, costing $200,000, are not to 
be supposed as*wiser, when they turn their attention to, the 
erection of a house of worship. If any objection is made, 
on the score of expense, the stereotyped answer will be forth- 
coming, that the Jews built a very expensive temple, and that 
Jehovah gave it sanction. But it is submitted, that this answer 
does not meet the case. The temple was a building for the 
nation; and were we to have but one church for all the Ame- . 
rican Zion, it would doubtless be pardonable, if not advisable, 
to give it something of a parallel splendor. Our church edifices 
are not the successors of the temple, but of the synagogue; and 
when a case can be shown where the Jews built sweh an one, and 
Jehovah gave it his approbation, the authority will be acknow- 
ledged. here is a limit beyond which even wealth ought not 
to go; for though the limit be not the same, to wealth and 
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to want, it really exists to each. But as the time where covet- 
ousness begins, is not laid down on any moral chart, so it is 
impossible to draw the line in advance, which shall be the 
boundary to extravagance, either for one or another congre- 
gation. The special case must determine it at the bar of con- 
science. And the truth is, that the congregation is not always 
responsible for the extravagance which their building exhibits. 
Churches are often built in a way something like this. The 
members of the congregation talk over the matter, but with 
no distinct notions of the edifice which they wish to erect. A 
few of them are either wealthy or ambitious, and desire a 
splendid affair. After figuring awhile, a sum is settled on as 
its cost, being, of course, a little more money than they can 
at present provide for, but which they hope to realize. At this 
stage an architect is called in. The sum is given him, and his 
plans are drawn. They look finely on paper; and only exceed 
the sum named by the committee some twenty per cent. Now, 
the committee, in nine cases of ten, know little of what is in- 
volved in the plans of an architect.. They grasp the outline, 
but have no idea of the filling up; a fact of which the archi- 
tect is well aware; and this filling up is precisely where the 
expense is, and he knows that when the plan is adopted, the 
details follow. Did the committee understand what they were 
doing, they would reject or modify the plan; as it is, they ac- 
cept it and are pledged to twenty-five per cent. more than the 
estimates returned. 

The truth is, the committee have one design—the architect 
has another. His wish is to build a splendid church, as an ad- 
vertiseraent; and while the congregation intended to expend 
$20,000, they are embarked in an expense of $30,000 to 
$35,000; and a debt remains to cripple them. Not every 
architect will thus mislead a committee, but he who will not 
is honest. 

The fact which ought to be impressed upon all congrega- 
tions, rich and poor, is, that in large buildings, such as 
churches, most especially, beauty is to be sought, not so 
much in minute carving and elaborateness of finish, as in 
gracefulness of outline and harmony of colors. These latter 
are comparatively cheap, while the former are expensive. 
What avails it, that a piece of embroidery is worked about 
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every door and window, and into every panel in the building? 
True, they gratify the esthetic sentiment, when examined; 
but how many of the congregation examine them? Or, is their 
examination any legitimate part of the objects of church at- 
tendance? The writer hereof had two neighbors, who pur- 
chased each a carpet for their parlors. Both were wealthy, 
and both intended to be satisfied. One expended five hun- 
dred dollars, and the other a thousand. When laid upon the 
floors and inspected, the great multitude pronounced the five 
hundred dollar article the best and most beautiful; yet there 
came now and then a person, say in the ratio of one to a thou- 
sand, who detected the difference; being educated up to the 
perception of that in which the additional five hundred dol- 
lars was expended. 

This case illustrates a principle in church architecture. If 
such an amount of elaboration is expended as fully satisfies 
nine hundred and ninety-nine persons, is it worth the while to 
double the expense, with a view to secure the thousandth? A 
part of the answer might be contained in the question, whether 
this additional half of the cost were an unpaid debt upon the 
congregation,—but not quite all. 

In order to a full emancipation from absurdity in church 
architecture, we need to be cut loose from slavery to medieval 
and ancient models. Churches ought to be built in the light 
of present needs, rather than in that of their architectural 
history. Wherein we are the models of the past, we ought to 
accommodate them to the ideas and usages of the present— 
use first; and beauty, as attaching to, and illustrating the use. 
The Temple of Jupiter Olympus was, doubtless, a fine build- 
ing; but the question might remain, whether, after all, it were 
adapted, without some considerable changes, to the uses of 
Christian worship and instruction. 

Under the general head of use, quite a number of special 
matters need attention. All those outside, or incidental ar- 
rangements, deemed necessary in those days, will here be 
passed by; such as conference, session, and Sabbath School 
rooms, as well as courts or parlors—as they are called. Our 
attention will be confined wholly to the audience room and ‘its 
arrangements. The matters here which call for consideration 
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are the ingress and egress, size, shape, furniture, and pulpit, 
and choir convenience. The first aim is, to get into the room. 
And why is it, that so many of the fine churches furnish us no 
better means of ingress?’ Why are the passages so low, dark, 
and gloomy? Why the doors so few and so narrow? The ques- 
tions may be extended. What earthly reason can be given for 
providing the church itself with such an absurd number of win- 
dows, so elevated from the floor, and yet leaving it so dark? Is 
it not time that the senseless stuff, about “the dim religious 
light,” were exploded? If God himself be Light, and Jesus 
Christ be the Sun of Righteousness, can we not be afforded 
enough of the plentiful light of his lower heavens, to be able 
at least to see each other; and to be qualified to say, posi- 
tively, whether the preacher, on a bright day in June, were an 
American, or a swarthy Mongolian? Our demand is decidedly 
like that of Ajax—for light. 

But how large shall a church be, and how many shall it 
accommodate? It is doubtful, if a single answer can be 
given, which shall meet all cases. Something will depend 
on the structure and fillings of the room itself; something 
on the quality of the congregation; and something on the 
quality of the man’ who fills the pulpit. Where a church 
is situated to meet the demands of a great population— 
and our cities ought to have many such churches—the aim 
should be, to give it size sufficient to hold a multitude. 
If the congregation be mixed, as to means, a correspond- 
ing variety in the pews, as to assessments, may prevail. 
If the number of persons of small means be many, a large 
number of small pews may be prepared for their accommoda- 
tion, especially if such consist of clerks, operatives, or others, 
without families. Church accommodations may be thus af- 
forded to the multitude, and expenses paid, by an assessment 
on each pew at low rates, while self-respect will be nurtured in 
their occupants, But size must be made to consist with some 
other things. In a large room, attention must be given to its 
shape also, as to its length as compared with breadth, and its 
height of ceiling,—else hearing will be defeated in it. It must 
be empty also, as far as possible, of all columns, tracery, and 
wood-work of all kinds, which obstruct the sound. Nor is 
that all. Every thing in a church, which goes to fill it up, has 
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the effect to carry the people away from the speaker, and to 
break up that electric, or spiritual communion, which is he 
chief element of success in public speaking. 

Nor is it to be denied that, under any conditions, the 
larger the churches are made, the fewer will be the ministers 
who will be qualified to supply them. The number of good 
ministers, who can address large bodies of men acceptably, is 
small, and will be so, till a new crop of orators can be produced. 
We have one man in the United States who can successfully 
and continuously address an audience of five thousand people: 
there is one such in Great Britain, but where are the fellows of 
these? As our churches are hitherto constructed, the men are 
not plenty who are able to address successfully more than one 
thousand persons. Most men lack the voice, or the electric 
power, to bring thetr hearers near to them, but leave them at a 
seeming distance, too great for any decided impression. And 
hence many a man who succeeds entirely in a small church, 
fails as soon as he comes into a large one. 

It is doubtless true that variety as to size, as well as to-ex- 
pense, will always be demanded. When ideas of caste are out 
of account, it will still be true that all localities in cities, which 
will need churches, will not need large ones, and can sustain 
them, though smaller. 

But, whether a church be large or small, for the poor or the 
rich, one thing is possible—it may have comfortable sittings. 
The same rule has prevailed in church and school-house archi- 
tecture, as regards these; a rule founded in popish custom, and 
attaching a seeming virtue to the practice of penance. The 
rule is abolished in the latter connexion ; let us hope that it will 
in the former. 

A matter of importance not the least, remains to claim a 
few words. It relates to the position of the pulpit and the or- 
gan, ‘The olden folly of elevating the former of these to such 
absurd heights, is now confessed and renounced; yet it is not 
altogether agreed how high the pulpit shall be. In a large 
room it requires to be somewhat higher than in a smaller. It 
must be somewhat higher, too, where there are galleries, than 
without them. But in a room seating eight hundred people, 
the feet of the speaker will need to be no higher than the heads 
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of the audience; while, with a congregation of five hundred, 
the floor of the pulpit may well be put on a level with the top 
of the pews. 

The great question of reform, however, in church arrange- 
ment, regards the situation of the organ, and the consequent 
position of the choir or leader in the service of song. This 
whole question rests upon another :— What shall be the arrange- 
ment of the musical part of worship? Shall it be ‘‘ congrega- 
tional,” with a single voice to lead,—sustained or not sustained 
by an instrument? Shall it be a choir to lead in, or to dis- 
charge the whole service? Or shall it be a simple quartette to 
perform before the audience? If the aim be that of a musical 
entertainment, it matters little where the performers are placed. 
They may as well be stowed away in some loft, under the roof, 
as anywhere. The common, or, at least, frequent, custom of 
banishing them to a kind of perch in what would be the third 
story, were stories made actual in that connexion, is as good 
as any. As long as they are hired, they will go, of course, 
where they are sent, and the more conspicuous the better. If, 
however, a voluntary choir be relied on, it may be difficult to 
sustain it in a place so out of the way and cheerless. The 
tendency of desire, to a large extent, is nevertheless toward 
the;singing by the congregation; and, with proper ideas on 
the subject, it may be doubtless reached. But, in order to this, 
two things will be necessary. One is, that the congregation 
be able to sing; and before this is well realized, so far as some 
congregations are concerned, a good deal of instruction and 
patience will be needed. The other is, that the congregation 
be suitably led. For this an instrument and a number of trained 
voices, call them choir, quartette, or what you may, will be in- 
dispensable. Now, then, with the congregation able to sing, 
and an instrument and choir all ready, what more is needed? 
for the aim is not yet reached. One thing, and that is essen- 
tial,—bring them together! Hither put your congregation up 
where the choir and organ are, or bring the latter down to the 
congregation. Or, as compromise is the order of the day, let 
them meet midway! But bring them together! Abolish all 
singing galleries with the remorselessness of a broom among 
cob-webs. They never had any business in a church; they were 
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brought in by the popish priesthood, and have clung to an ille- 
gitimate existence with the tenacity of an abuse. But rout 
them; give them no quarter; put the organ and all its troupe 
as low as you put the pastor—not an inch higher. What busi- 
ness have they above him? Is he not as well entitled to speak 
from the clouds, as they to sing therefrom? 

When the leaders in sacred song are once brought back to 
the flock they are to lead, there will be a possibility of singing 
by the congregation—only so the congregation can sing. 

These thoughts, some of them familiar enough, are intended 
to point to evils or errors, standing in the way of the efficiency 
of the Church in our cities. But with all the facilities of salva- 
tion perfected, there is needed still one thing more—the breath 
of the divine Spirit, giving life to the machinery of the king+ 
dom, and making it effective to souls dead in trespasses and 
sins. 


ww tere ow 1 TT 
THE IMPRECATORY PSALMS. 


By the imprecatory psalms, is meant those in which the 
writer prays for the injury or destruction of his enemies. The 
following, which include nearly all, are ascribed to David:— 
Psalms, 5, 17, 28, 85, 40, 55, 58, 59, 68, 69, 109, 140, 141, 
145, 144. As illustrative of these, we quote from Ps. 5: 
**Lead me, O Lord, in thy righteousness because of mine ene- 
mies; make thy way straight before my face. Tor there is no 
faithfulness in their mouth; their inward part is very wicked- 
ness; their throat is an open sepulchre; they flatter with their 
tongue. Destroy thou them, O God; let them fall by their own 
counsels; cast them out in the multitude of their transgressions ; 
for they have rebelled against thee.” Ps. 85: “Let them be 
confounded and put to shame that seek after my soul: let them 
be turned back and brought to confusion that devise my hurt. 
Let them be as chaff before the wind, and let the angel of the 
Lord chase them. Let their way be dark and slippery, and 
let the angel of the Lord persecute them.” Ps. 55: ‘Let 
death seize upon them, and let them go down quickly into hell.” 
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Ps. 140: “Let the mischief of their own lips cover them; let 
burning coals fall upon them; let them be cast into the fire, 
into deep pits that they rise not up again.” 

Christians in reading these and other like imprecations have 
felt a difficulty in understanding and explaining them. ‘* How,” 
it is asked, “could David, an inspired and sanctified man, put 
up such petitions? How does this comport with the forgiving 
spirit inculeated in other parts of the sacred volume?” Some, 
it may be, have derived encouragement from these passages to 
indulge in malignant and revengeful feelings; assuming that. 
David possessed such feelings, they are ready to find an apo- 
logy, if not an excuse, for the same emotions in themselves. 
Infidels, especially, have found in these passages a strong wea- 
pon of assault upon the verity of inspiration. They have dwelt 
upon the severity of these imprecations, and have asked if 
such utterances could be inspired. Other difficulties, they 
would admit, might be explained, but here is something that 
militates against the writings themselves, the inspired medium 
ofthe divine Author. ‘Such writings,” they say, ‘if inspired, 
must be inspired by an evil being, not a good!” 

I. Let us see, then, what is to be said upon this subject. 1. 
Some, in explaining these imprecations take the view that they 
are inspired only as the utterances of a sinful man, and not as 
indicating the mind of the Spirit. There are some things in 
the Scriptures, such as the language of Satan and of evil men, 
and the mistaken utterances of good men, which it is intended 
should be there, but which are not in themselves true. Satan, 
when he said, ‘Ye shall not surely die,” spake falsely; Jacob, 
when he said, “‘ All these things are against me,” was mistaken ; 
Elijah, when he said, “I only am left,” mis-counted, for there 
were seven thousand left; Peter, when he said, “Be it far from 
thee, Lord,” incurred censure, “savoring not the things that 
be of God, but those that be of men.’’ Occasionally, too, an 
improper spirit was manifested. Moses lost his temper at 
Meribah; Jonah in his petulance said, ‘I do well to be angry;”’ 
James and John, when they would have invoked fire from hea- 
ven, brought down the rebuke upon themselves, ‘‘ Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of.” Many of the reasonings and 
opinions of the friends of Job are incorrect, and are recorded 
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for other purposes than their truth. With these exhibitions of 
unsanctified feeling, those who take the view named would 
place the imprecations of the Psalmist. ‘David,’ they would 
say, “‘though inspired, was yet not perfect; his mind was ex- 
cited at wrongs received, and in this state he uttered these 
imprecations. They are simply the out-croppings of an evil 
nature, and are no more approved by the Spirit, and no more 
indicate the mind of the Spirit, than any of the wrong acts 
and utterances mentioned. Nor should these ebullitions of 
feeling be regarded as militating against the inspiration of the 
Scriptures any more than the hasty expressions of any other 
sacred writer.” 

2. Others, seeing difficulties attending this view, regard the 
imprecations of the Psalmist as mere predictions. “David,” 
they say, “‘means to declare what must and will befall his 
enemies; it is a simple affirmation or assertion that they will 
be destroyed; and this assertion he makes in the light of truth 
and justice, and not from a vindictive spirit.”’ Instead of read- 
ing, ‘‘Let them be confounded and put to shame,” they would 
read, ‘They shall be confounded and put to shame;” instead 
of “Let them be turned back and brought to confusion,” 
‘‘ They shall be turned back and brought to confusion;” and 
so of the other imprecations. 

It is objected to this view that while there seems to be some 
license for it in the use and form of the Hebrew future, which for 
the first and third persons answers both forthe imperative and 
the future, it is forbidden in most, if not all, of the imprecatory 
Psalms by the context. The imprecations of the 109th Psalm 
commence with a regular second person imperative, “ Set thou 
a wicked man over him,’’ and hence must be considered as con- 
forming to the same grammatical construction. Peter’s quo- 
tation, also, from this Psalm in reference to Judas, in the first 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, shows that he regarded 
these as imprecations, and not as predictions. 

3. The remaining view, which is the one commonly adopted, 
regards David as occupying the place of Christ, or personify- 
ing justice. Instead of being less under the power of inspira- 
tion in these places, or speaking from a vindictive spirit, he is, 
if possible, more thoroughly inspired. He is brought into en- 
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tire fellowship with God, and his utterances are like a voice 
from the most excellent glory. His enemies are God’s ene- 
mies; nor is it himself, but truth, justice, law, in him personi- 
fied, which cries, ‘* Destroy thou them, O God!”’ 

II. That this is the correct view will appear from the follow- 
ing considerations:—1. Observe what a mingling of piety there 
is with the denunciations named. Jt would seem impossible 
that one would rise from a vindictive state into such sudden 
and delightful communings with God, or descend from the lat- 
ter so abruptly into the former. If the professions of piety 
were genuine, we are compelled to believe the denunciations 
could have contained no element of anger or revenge; or if 
they did, the piety must have been false. In the 17th Psalm 
David says: “Thou hast proved my heart, thou hast visited 
me in the night; thou hast tried me, and shalt find nothing; I 
am purposed that my mouth shall not transgress.” Yet in 
this same Psalm, a few verses farther on, he utters a maledic- 
tion upon the wicked that oppressed him, and from this rises 
to the sublime sentiment, ‘“‘As for me, I will behold thy face 
in righteousness: I shall be satisfied when I awake, with thy 
likeness.”” In the 55th Psalm he says: ‘‘ We took sweet coun- 
sel together, and walked unto the house of God in company.” 
Yet from this delightful reflection upon Christian fellowship 
and the worship of the sanctuary, he immediately ejaculates: 
“Let death seize upon them, and let them go down quick into 
hell;”’ and then as suddenly adds: ‘As for me, I will call 
apon God, and the Lord shall save me: evening, morning, and 
at noon, will I pray and cry aloud, and he shall hear my voice.” 

.2. It is noteworthy that the Psalmist much more frequently 
‘refers to the wicked in general, than he does to personal ene- 
.mies; indeed, most of the imprecatory Psalms are of this cha- 
-racter. Thus, in the 59th Psalm we read: ‘Thou, therefore, O 
‘Lord: God of hosts, the God of Israel, awake to visit all the 
heathen; be not merciful to any wicked transgressors.” If it 
“were personal enemies whom David always imprecated, it might 
appear more as if he were actuated by a vindictive spirit; but 
it is the wicked generally, and if in this sense enemies to him, 
much more to God. Thus, in the 139th Psalm he says: “I 
hate them, Q.Lord, that hate thee; I count them mine enemies.” 
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Moreover, in certain instances he brings to view the design of 
his maledictions, as for the honor of God and the good of men, 
and not for personal revenge. Thus in the 5th Psalm he prays: 
‘Destroy thou them, O God, let them fall by their own coun- 
sels; cast them out in the multitude of their trangressions, for 
they have rebelled against thee;’’ not, for they have abused or 
injured me, but ‘for they have rebelled against thee.” In the 
28th Psalm he writes: “‘Give them according to their deeds, 
and according to the wickedness of their hands; render to them 
their desert. Because they regard not the works of the Lord, 
nor the operation of his hands, he shail destroy them and not 
build them up.” 

3. It is to be remembered that some of David’s enemies re- 
ferred to in the imy ‘ecatory Psalms, were once in his power. 
Now if the prayers indicate so ferocious a spirit, why did not 
his acts? If his evil nature so got the advantage of him that 
he thirsted for blood, why did he not take that blood when he 
could? Saul, Absalom, and Shimei, were his bitterest enemies— 
at least, among them. ‘The life of each was in his hands, yet 
he spared them all. When Shimei came out to curse David 
and cast stones at him, ‘‘Abishai, the son of Zeruiah, said unto 
the king, Why should this dead dog curse my lord, the king? 
Let me go over, I pray thee, and take off his head.” Did 
David say, Go? Not at all. ‘‘Behold, my son which came 
forth of my bowels seeketh my life: how much more now, may 
this Benjamite do it? let him alone, and Jet him curse, for the 
Lord hath bidden him.”” When David found Saul asleep in a 
cave at En-gedi, and cut off the skirt of his robe, and again in 
the trench at Hachilah, and took the spear and cruse of water 
from his bolster, did that look as if he were seeking to be re- 
venged? And when Absalom was thrust through by the darts 
of Joab, and when tidings were brought to the King, did he 
express gratification at this? Nay! He ‘‘was much moved, 
and went up to the chamber over the gate and wept; and as he 
went, thus he said, O, my son Absalom, my son, my son Absa- 
lom! would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son!”’ David knew, moreover, that God had suffered these 
enemies to rise against him on account of his sins. He had 
been forewarned of this by Nathan. Hence, he said to Shimei, 
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“Let him curse, for the Lord hath bidden him,” and again 
cries, ‘Deliver my soul from the wicked, which is thy sword; 
from men which are thy hand, O Lord.” Is it probable that 
while recognizing these men as the Lord’s “‘ hand,” he would 
allow himself to cherish malignant and revengeful feelings 
towards them? 

4. It is remarkable that many of the Psalms, in which David 
imprecates his enemies, or the wicked, most severely, are Mes- 
sianic in their character. Thus, in the 69th Psalm, where 
the imprecation is found: “Let their table become a snare 
before them; and that which should have been for their wel- 
fare, let it become a trap. Let their eyes be darkened, that 
they see not; and make their loins continually to shake. Pour 
out thine indignation upon them, and let thy wrathful anger 
take hold of them.” Immediately preceding these words, oc- 
curs the passage,—‘‘ They gave me also gall for my meat; and 
in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink’’—language that 
is acknowledged to refer to Christ. Peter, by his quotation 
from the 109th Psalm, makes the imprecation there, as we 
have already seen, refer to Judas. If so, then the language 
is to be regarded as emanating more from Christ than David. 
Some of the Psalms contain language which it is impossible 
should refer to David. Thus, Peter, in the 2d of Acts, and 
Paul, in the 15th of Acts, both argued with regard to the 
16th Psalm. David spake of not seeing corruption; but it 
was Christ, they said, and not himself, with reference to whom 
this was true. 

5. The lyrical character of these Psalms—their adaptation 
to public use, and the fact that they were, and have continued 
to be, employed in the temple service, and by devout minds in 
the Christian Church, argues their being an effusion of per- 
sonal malignancy. David wrote fur others, as well as to ex- 
press his own emotions. Besides, it implicates the Divine 
Being, who has authorized the use of the Psalms in worship, 
if their spirit is bad. Still further, it is not certain that all 
the Psalms ascribed to David were written by him. Three 
imprecatory Psalms (the 74th, 79th, and 83d) are ascribed to 
‘Asaph, and two (94th and 129th) are without a title. In these 
Psalms may be found language as denunciatory as any that 
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Dayid used. Thus, if we fasten malignancy upon him, we must 
upon the persons who composed the other Psalms. Nor does 
the difficulty stop here. We remember that other of the sacred 
writers uttered imprecations in language not lyrical. Jeremiah 
prays: “Let them be confounded that persecute me, but let not 
me be confounded; let them be dismayed, but let not me be 
dismayed; bring upon them the day of evil, and destroy them 
with double destruction;” and again, in language as unrelent- 
ing as that of David: ‘Deliver up their children to the famine, 
and pour out their blood by the force of the sword; and let 
their wives be bereaved of their children, and be widows; and 
let their men be put to death; let their young men be slain by 
the sword in battle. Let a cry be heard from their houses, 
when thou shalt bring a troop suddenly upon them; for they 
have digged a pit to take me, and hid snares for my feet. Yet, 
Lord, thou knowest all their counsel against me to slay me: 
forgive not their iniquity, neither blot out their sin from thy 
sight.” Paul utters an imprecation upon “‘ Alexander the cop- 
persmith,” who had done him much evil, by saying: ‘The Lord 
reward him according to his works;’’ and an awful malediction 
upon every enemy of Christ, in the words: ‘‘If any man love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema maranatha.” 
The imprecation of Jeremiah, and that of Paul upon Alexan- 
der, it is to be observed, were uttered in view of personal 
injuries; while those in the Psalms, as we have seen, more ° 
commonly plead as the argument, “For they have sinned 
against thee.” 

6. Finally, joy at seeing the wicked punished, is not incon- 
sistent with the highest state of holiness. Instead of arguing 
vindictiveness, it may argue the fullest absorption into the 
Divine mind. Pres. Edwards has a sermon on “The end of 
the wicked contemplated by the righteous; or, the torments of 
the wicked in hell no occasion of grief to the saints in heaven,” 
in which he says, the rejoicing of the saints in heaven will 
not be because they “are the subjects of any ill disposition; 
but, on the contrary, will be the fruit of an amiable and ex- 
cellent disposition: it will be the fruit of a perfect holiness, 
and conformity to Christ the holy Lamb of God.” And this 
is the view that Revelation itself presents. In full view of all 
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the miseries and torments of the damned, the saints are repre- 
sented as saying: “Alleluia; salvatiun, and glory, and honor, 
and power unto the Lord our God; for true and righteous are 
his judgments.” Nay, they even cry with a loud voice for 
vengeance, saying: ‘‘How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 
thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth?”’ Now, is it not possible for this feeling to be 
shared by the good, to some extent, before they reach heaven? 
Doubtless it is; and the more fully, the more they come into 
sympathy with, and see and feel as the redeemed. Moses, 
after a most terrific exhibition of the judgments of God upon 
the wicked, (Deut. xxxii.,) in the language of satisfaction and 
gladness, writes: “Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people; for 
he will avenge the blood of his servants, and will render ven- 
geance to his adversaries; and this language is a part of the 
song that God directed him to write for the entire congrega- 
tion of Israel. Similar language is found in many of the 
Psalms that are not imprecatory. There is something, too, in 
man’s inmost nature—his consciousness of right—that prompts 
him to use such language in the absence of bitter and revenge- 
ful feelings. Nor do we see any more difficulty in the one case 
than in the other. If a truly devout spirit can rejoice at see- 
ing God’s judgments executed, why may it not, at an earlier 
stage, with the same devoutness, take the attitude, and employ 
the language of prayer? 

The late eminent Professor B. B. Edwards, some years ago, 
wrote an Article on this subject, and we copy what we consider 
the best words we have ever seen published on this subject: — 


I come now to what, I think, must be regarded as a justification of 
the language in question; as going to account, in a great measure, if 
not wholly, for the usage of the sacred writers. 

The principle may be best stated by two or three illustrations. 
Doeg, an Hdomite herdsman, in the time of Saul, killed eighty- five un- 
armed, helpless priests, when he knew that they were wholly innocent 
of the charge made against them, and when no one else dared to touch 
these consecrated servants of the Lord. But with this he was not sa- 
tisfied ; every woman and child, every breathing thing, fell under the 
assassin’s knife. Now the very mention of the atrocity stirs up feel- 
ings in us which cannot be repressed, and which are only rendered 
the more poignant by reflection on the attendant circumstances. 

The murder of the children at Bethlehem, by Herod, another Edom- 
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ite, was an act of gratuitous cruelty, which the imagination utterly re- 
fuses to carry out into its details. The shriek of the frantic Rachel, 
in every dwelling where there was a little child to be struck down, is 
all that the heart can bear. Towards the author, every reader of the 
history, from his day down, has had but one feeling. The horrors of 
conscience that he suffered on account of his murder of his wife Ma- 
riamne, and which almost antedated those pains that shall never have 
an end, do not awaken for him the slightest degree of sympathy. A 
happy end to that turbulent life would have shocked us. 

The woman that wished the head of the venerable forerunner of our 
Lord to be brought to her in a basin, who desired to enjoy a sight 
which would have curdled the blood of any one else,—has excited a 
feeling in every reader’s breast, that no lapse of time has in the least 
degree diminished. The simple words of the gospel are enough. We 
wish not a word of commentary. Every right-minded man has one, on 
the living fibres of his heart. 

The striking of a great bell at midnight in Paris was the signal of a 
deed at which men shudder now, at the distance of nearly four hun- 
dred years. It was a night long to be remembered. It needed no re- 
cord on the page of history. It is engraven in ineffaceable characters 
on the moral sense of all Protestant Christendom. It was an outrage 
upon the nature which God has given to his creatures, which admits 
of no apology, and which necessarily demanded an atonement that is 
not yet fully paid. 

In the darkest moments of the French Revolution, we are consoled 
by one circumstance. There is light in one quarter of that midnight 
horizon. The day of retribution will come. very spectator of the 
tragedy feels, if he does not say, “Blessed shall he be who rewardeth 
thee as thou hast done to others.’ And when the cup is poured into 
the lips,—to the very dregs,—there is a satisfaction, not so much 
heartfelt as conscience-felt. A great moral debt has been paid. God’s 
righteous government has taken a firmer hold of men in consequence. 
The Divine veracity has received a new illustration. He who sowed 
the wind has reaped the whirlwind. 

What is the character of the principle thus manifested? What is 
the nature of these emotions? 

A primary element of it is indignation. Before we have had time 
to reflect, there is an instant, a spontaneous gush of the emotion of 
anger towards the evil-doer. We cannot prevent it if we would. It 
is prior to all deliberation. In its first outbreak it is above control. 
It is outraged nature, that will have vent. In the commission of a 
great wrong, particularly where the accompanying circumstances are 
such as to strongly arrest attention, the being is something more or 
less than human whose soul is not deeply stirred. 

Another element is compassion towards the injured party. We 
have an instinctive pity for weakness crushed in the dust, for innocence 
betrayed and violated. he wailing cry of infancy is in our ears; the 
white locks of age, draggling in the dust, are in our sight. An un- 
offending man, because he would not alienate the inheritance of his 
fathers, is defrauded of his rights, and then taken and murdered on 
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religious grounds, by lying testimony. Sentiments of the tenderest 
interest in the wretched sufferer spring up. Our hearts rush towards 
him with the warmest compassion. We would rescue him, if possible, 
ere the fatal stone be thrown. ‘Thousands in our land can testify to 
such an emotion—deep, and not to end but with life—towards the 
hapless aborigines of this country, cheated and worn out by a long 
course of successful villiany. 

Another and a principal ingredient is a sense of justice. Whena 
’ crime of extraordinary atrocity goes unpunished, we feel that jus- 
tice is defrauded of its dues. We are indignant that such a wrong 
should be unredressed. While the crime is unatoned for, we have a 
feeling, not only of insecurity, but that justice has been violated. 
Public order is disturbed; a shock has been given to that sense of rec- 
titude which is common to man. 

This is not of momentary duration, as the indignant or compassion- 
ate feeling may be. It grows stronger with the lapse of time. Re- 
flection only adds to its intensity. Deliberation but shows its reason- 
ableness. In other words, when a great outrage is perpetrated, nothing 
will calm the perturbation of our moral nature but the infliction of a 
penalty. The grievance must be redressed. A voice within us calls 
imperatively for reparation, whether we or others are the authors of 
the deed. The endurance of suffering is an indispensable condition 
for the return of peace. We secretly desire the speedy infliction of 
the penalty on ourselves, if we are conscious of guilt, and on others, 
also, if they are evil-doers. And what we crave by an irrepressible 
instinct of our moral nature, may we not, on fit occasions, express in 
language ? 

It may be maintained, further, that this feeling is not necessarily 
accompanied with any malice or ill-will towards the sufferer. An atro- 
cious crime is committed in our neighborhood; we have the strong- 
est sympathy for the injured party, and indignation towards the evil- 
doer. We unite in all proper measures to bring him to what we call 
a condign, that is, a deserved punishment. We rejoice when we learn 
that he has been apprehended, and that justice is permitted to take its 
appointed course. If we do not, in so many words, imprecate calami- 
ties upon him, we feel, and we perform, what amounts to the same 
thing. We ardently desire and pray that he may suffer punishment. 
If he is proved to be guilty, we are disappointed if he escape. We 
are even eager to co-operate in efforts to bring him within the arm of 
the law. But all this is not attended with any desire to witness the 
sufferings of a human being, or that those sufferings, in themselves, 
should be felt. We have no malice or private revenge to gratify. 
The absorbing emotion is for the good of society. We have the per- 
suasion, that, if the criminal escapes, the bonds that hold men toge- 
ther will be weakened, if they are not destroyed. That there may be 
this entire freedom from personal ill-will, is shown by the fact, that 
our feelings are precisely similar, in kind, at least, towards an offend- 
ing contemporary or neighbor, and towards a notorious culprit who 
lived ages ago, or may now live at the ends of the earth, and whose 
punishment, or escape from it, cannot possibly affect us personally. 
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The utterance of this moral feeling is the utterance of humanity with- 
in us. It is an expression of sympathy in the well-being of the race. 
If it be the faintest sigh of some abused exile among the snows of Si- 
beria; if it be an ancient Briton, standing on the last rock where free- 
dom could find a resting-place; if it be an American Indian, looking 
for the last time on the grave of his father, just as insatiate avarice is 
about to drive his plough through it,—the feeling within is one and 
identical. Time and space are overleaped in the twinkling of an eye. 
Our hearts gather instantly around these despairing wretches. To- 
wards their oppressors we feel no hate or revenge. But till retribu- 
tion has been made in some way, till suffering has been felt in some 
form, it is impossible for us to rest in quietness. he delicate frame- 
work of our moral being has been deranged. It must be repaired by 
the infliction of suffering. : 

Instead of the feeling in question being necessarily sinful, it may, 
on the contrary, be the evidence of a generous sympathy, of a finely 
educated conscience, and of a character conformed to the great stan- 
dard of perfection.. Not to possess this moral sympathy, might indi- 
cate a pusillanimous nature, a duluess of spiritual apprehension, and 
no desire that the disorders in God’s kingdom should be rectified. 

In thus briefly considering one of the sterner features of our consti- 
tution, and some of its practical developments, we cannot but be struck 
with the morbid type of much of the philanthropy and religion cur- 
rent at the present day. Love degenerates into weakness; compassion 
becomes itself an object of pity; benevolence is degraded into an in- 
discriminating instinct. The employment of force is branded as a re- 
lic of barbarous times. The exercise of authority is scouted as con- 
trary to the spirit both of the gospel and of an enlightened age. The 
world must vow be controlled by persuasion. It was formerly sup- 
posed that law, with its rigorous penalty, was a chief instrument in 
moral reformations; that it was one of the main elements in the means 
which God and man must employ in meliorating the state of society. 

So, likewise, in respect to religion. In our days, there is such a 
’ prominent and reiterated exhibition of the paternal character of God, 
as to endanger, if not destroy, its legitimate effect on the character of 
His intelligent creatures. There is such a protrusion of the promises 
of the Bible, and such a concealment of its threatenings, as to neutral- 
ize the influence of both. Religion is sometimes so divested of its 
grander and sterner qualities, as to fail to secure any respect. It be- 
comes a mere collection of pleasant counsels, an assemblage of sweet re- 
commendations, which it would be very well to observe; instead of 
presenting, as it does, an alternative of life or death, an authoritative 
code of morals, a law with inflexible sanctions, a gospel to be rejected 
on peril of eternal damnation. 

These shallow philanthropists and religionists are as ignorant of the 
nature of man, as they are of the revelation of God; as little versed in 
the more imposing features of our constitution, as in the high and so- 
lemn themes of Christianity. They have little to do with the deeper 
wants of our moral being. They do not understand how curious and 
almost ecntradictory a piece of workmanship is man, They seem 
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never to — imagined, that he has the closest relations to a moral 
law, to an atoning Saviour, to a righteous moral Governor, and to an 
impartial judgment seat. 

Kqually ignorant are they of the bonds which hold society together. 
Much of the doctrine which is industriously promulgated at the present 
day, tends to form a counterfeit philanthropy; to make men sympa- 
thize with the misfortunes of the criminal, rather than with injured 
virtue, or with public morals; to weaken the arm of the law, and re- 
duce government itself into a compact remarkable for nothing but its 
weakness.* 

We will only add to these true and elegant words that the 
entire subject cannot be comprehended, without a full and con- 
stant reference to the Oriental character of the Scripture writers. 
If an occidental were wrought into the precise frame which 
produced the 109th Psalm, it would not be natural for him to 
say, under any possible provocation: ‘ Let his children be con- 
tinually vagabonds and beg; let them seek their bread also out 
of their desolate places. Let the extortioner catch all that he 
hath; and let the stranger spoil his labor. Let there be none 
to extend mercy to him; neither let there be any to favor his 
fatherless children. Let his posterity be cut off; and, in the 
generation following, let their name be blotted out. Let the 
iniquity of his fathers be remembered with the Lord; and let 
not the sin of his mother be blotted out.” But neither 
would it be natural for him, under any sorrow whatever, to say, 
as Job did of the day of his birth: “‘Let darkness and the 
shadow of death stain it; let a cloud dwell upon it; let the 
blackness of the day terrify it. Let them curse it, that curse 
the day, who are ready to raise up their mourning. Let the 
stars of the twilight thereof be dark; neither let it see the dawn- 
ing of the day.” Nor would it be natural for him to describe 
his sorrows .as David does in the Psalms; or to speak of sin 
in the terrible terms of Ezekiel, or to excite devotion in the man- 
ner of the Song of Solomon. Here we must allow for oriental 
taste, while we hold fast to the substance of truth. 

Dr, Thomson writes thus about the exaggeration of oriental 
methods of talking. He is replying to the question: ‘‘ How do 
you account for the very pious and becoming language used by 
these heathen sailors [in Jonah’s ship,] and the humble and 
penitent deportment of the king of corrupt Nineveh? 


* Works, vol. ii:_871—883. 
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“There is nothing very strange in this to Orientals, or to 
one familiar with them. Such language is universal. No mat- 
ter how profane, immoral, or even atheistical a man may be, 
yet will he, on all appropriate occasions, speak of God—the 
one God, our God—in phrases the most proper and pious. We 
Americans are abashed and confounded in the presence of such 
holy talkers, and have not courage, or, rather, have too much 
reverence for sacred things to follow them in their glib and 
heartless verbiage. The fact is, I suppose, that Oriental na- 
tions, although they sank into various forms of idolatry, never 
lost the phraseology of the pure original theosophy. We are 
struck with this in all the Bible histories, in which these people 
have occasion to speak of God and of his attributes. The Ca- 
naanites could talk as devoutly as Abraham, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar with as much propriety as Daniel. And the same is 
wonderfully true at the present day. A hard old Druse of Le- 
banon would edify a Payson or a Martyn. Indeed, there is 
nothing in which modern custom corresponds more completely 
with the ancient, than in this pious talk. There is scarcely an 
expression of the kind we are considering, which has not its 
parallel in the daily living language of the people around us. 
Place an Arab in the circumstances in which these old heathen 
are represented as acting and speaking, and his expressions 
will be so similar, even to the very words and peculiar idioms, 
as to suggest the idea that they have been learned from the 
Bible. And yet this cannot be; because the remark applies, in 
all its extent, to the wild Bedouin, in whose tribe there has never 
been a Bible, and a man able to read it, had there been one.’’* 

Dr. Thomson says that some boys called him ‘the father of 
a sauce-pan,” because they thought his American hat resem- 
bled that utensil; and a Druse guide, out of whom he was 
endeavouring, in vain, to extract some account of his religion, 
broke in with an objurgation to one of the asses as follows:— 
“May God curse the father of this donkey!” 

Let us not be misunderstood. The inspired words of the 
Imprecatory Psalms are perfect truth and righteousness; but 
the sacred Spirit allows scope for all the varieties of human cul- 


* The Land and the Book, pp. 99, 100. 
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ture, race and character. An occidental curse would be brief, 
crushing, and comprehensive. It would not amplify nor spread 
into particulars. It would be none the less severe for this— 
but its words would be different. To curse the acorn would 
kill the tree as effectually as if every separate branch, twig, 
and leaf were given over: Yet it is utterly contrary to our 
taste and mode of thinking and feeling to dwell upon particulars 
in such a case. With a battery of our Columbiads we would 
unhesitatingly bring down a whole city, and slaughter hun- 
dreds en masse, but we could not bear to have our own exploits 
brought home to us in the cold clay of little children, and the long 
hair of women soaked in blood. Our imagination turns away 
from such details; the Oriental touches each one of them with 
its own horror. 


ARTICLE TV. 


PHILOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF ISAIAH VL. 9, 10.* 


“And he (Jehovah) said, Go and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but 
understand not; and see ye indeed, but perceive not. Make the heart of 
this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their 
heart, and convert and be healed.” 


This is one of the most important, yet perplexing, passages 
in the Book of Revelation. It is quoted or referred to by each 
of the four evangelists—viz.: Matt. xii. 12-15; Mark iv. 11, 
12; Luke viii. 10; John xii. 40; and by Paul, Acts xxviii. 25—- 
28. Such repeated and solemn appeals made to it by the in- 
spired writers, and the magnitude of the doctrine which some 
are wont to predicate upon it, demand for it an honest, prayer- 
ful, and thorough investigation. ‘The only key by which we 
can unlock this difficult passage, and rightfully possess ourselves 


* This is confessedly one of a difficult class of passages. The Editors do 
not publish the following Article as their view of them. But they think there 
are valuable suggestions in it, calculated to awaken thought and to lead to in- 
vestigation, and that the whole paper is able and interesting. As such they 
commend it to their readers. Eps. 
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of its golden treasure of truth, is correct philology,—the ac- 
curate interpretation of the original Hebrew language in which 
it was written. When thus approached, we become the right- 
ful lords of its precious and weighty contents, and rejoice in the 
known harmony of its various applications and combinations. 
In this way let us remove obscurity, and grasp, with clearness 
and strength, its solemn import. 

Our first remark, in the way of its solution, is that it is ort- 
ginally a prophecy—a prediction, and covers a period of seventy- 
five years—i. e., from its utterance to the captivity of the Jews 
by Nebuchadnezzar. To the question of the prophet, “How 
long shall this be the case of my people?” the response is,— 
** Until the cities be wasted without inhabitant, and the houses 
without man, and the land be utterly desolate, and the Lord 
have removed men far away.” Is. vi. 11. 

Our second remark in explaining the. passage is this: The 
Hebrew language in which it is written is very deficient in 
qualifying terms, and has no comparative or superlative degrees 
formed like the Greek or our own English language. This de- 
fect was compensated by doubling or repeating the words, and 
thus forming a comparative or superlative sense. ‘Thus, 
holy of holies, means most holy—vanity of vanities, means. ex- 
ceeding vanity—God of gods, King of kings, means supreme 
God and King. 

So the repetition of the same verd, as in our text, gives it an 
intensive signification. Thus, “‘ Hear ye indeed,” or literally 
rendered, ‘“‘!'o hear, ye do hear; and to see, ye do see;”’ means 
“Ye do enjoy the most abundant means of hearing and of seeing, 
and of thus becoming wise unto salvation.” That they were 
not enlightened, converted, and saved, was, in no sense, owing 
to the deficiency in the means of grace. ‘hese were diversi- 
fied and very abundant. 

The following are illustrations of similar phraseology and of 
the accuracy of this interpretation. Thus, the waters of the 
flood to abate, did abate—i. e., greatly assuage. God said to 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 17:) To bless, I will bless; and to multiply, 
I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and sand on 
the sea-shore; that is, I will very greatly multiply thy seed, as 
expressed in xvii. 2, Gen. ii, 17: In the day thou eatest 
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thereof, ‘to die, thow shalé die’’—i. e., fearfully die. So when 
Samson chided his wife for forsaking him for another man, 
she replied, *‘ To think, I did think, or I did solemnly think, that 
to hate, thow didst hate me, or utterly hate me.” 

So in the text, ‘‘To see, ye shall see; and to hear, ye shall 
hear;’’ means, “Ye do enjoy the most rich and diversified 
means of becoming enlightened, converted, and saved. You 
are a most highly-favored people, and your guilty and uncon- 
verted state has no palliation from any defect in the means of 
grace.” ; 

Let us now, in the third place, approach and remove the 
greatest and most perplexing difficulty connected with our text, 
and which arises wholly from the peculiarity of the language 
in Jewish prophecy. Jehovah commissions his prophet, say- 
ing, ‘Go, and make the heart of this people fat, shut their 
eyes, and close their ears, lest they should see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and 
convert and be healed.” 

Thus the prophet is said to make fat, or insensible, and to 
shut their eyes and close their ears, lest they should see with 
their eyes, &c. Now, in what sense is this language to be un- 
derstood, and how is it to be correctly interpreted? Evident- 
ly it is to be understood and interpreted according to the Jew- 
ish method of interpreting their prophetic utterances. The 
correct understanding and application of one grand rule or 
principle of Jewish prophecy, removes at once all obscurity and 
difficulty from the passage, and restores the most perfect har- 
mony among all the inspired writers who quote it. The rule 
is merely this—a prophet is said to do what he simply pre- 
dicts. To foretell it is his only casuality in the matter, which 
logically is no causality. For the correctness of this rule of in- 
terpretation, we appeal to some of the many and indisputably 
clear facts of Bible record. 

Thus, Gen. ix. 25, Noah cursed Canaan, saying, A servant 
of servants shalt thou be to thy brethren; that is, speaking in 
the name of the Most High, Noah simply uttered the prophetic 
curse upon Canaan, which is still in process of fulfilment. For 
long ages the utterer, or prophetic cause, has been sleeping in 
death’s dust, while the predicted curse lives on in Ham’s de- 
graded, enslaved descendants. 
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Gen. xxvii. 27: And Isaac blessed Jacob and. Hsau—i. e., 
uttered in prophecy the future of these twin brothers and their 
posterity. In the simple utterance of the prediction consisted 
all the agency of the prophet. The blessing pronounced upon 
Jacob was according to the mind of God, but opposed to the 
mind of Isaac who uttered it. 

So, when Balak called Balaam, the money-loving and fame- 
seeking prophet, to cwrse Israel, he blessed Israel altogether. 
And to the aggrieved, enraged king, the prophet said (Num. 
xxiv. 13:) “If Balak would give me his house full of silver and 
gold, I cannot go beyond the commandment of the Lord, to do 
either good or bad of mine own mind; but what the Lord saith, 
that will I speak.”’ 

Here the prophet declares his utterances to be God-spoken 
prophecies; and that his delivering them, is, in the language 
of prophecy, his doing them. So, (Ezekiel xliii. 8,) “And it 
was according to the vision which I had when I came to 
destroy the city,” viz., Jerusalem. Now all history unites with 
prophecy in declaring, that, neither Ezekiel, nor any other 
prophet, ever destroyed either Jerusalem, or any other city, 
in any other way than by predicting it. He laid not the 
weight of a destroying finger upon its walls; desired, to the 
last, its perpetuity and glory, and uttered its prophetic de- 
struction with tears and groans. Yet, in simply foretedling its. 
downfall by the Chaldeans, the prophet is said, in the language 
of prediction, to doit. The prophet’s predicting is, then, the 
prophet’s doing. 

So the Lord said to Jeremiah, (i. 10,) ‘See, I have, this day, 
set thee over the nations, and over the kingdoms, to root out, 
and to pull down, and to destroy, and throw down, and to build 
up, and to plant.”” Now, all history and facts unite in declaring 
that Jeremiah had no power over the nations and kingdoms, to 
root out, pull down, destroy, build, and plant, beyond his power 
as a prophet to predict the same. ‘The prophetic facts, as he 
proclaimed them, and wrote them in his book, comprise the 
sum total of his agency—his efficiency. The guilty causes and 
agencies are to be found elsewhere. The prophet’s agency is 
to utter the vision known faithfully. Yet, in predicting these 
things, he is said, in the language of prophecy, to do them. 
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So, in the passage of our text, Isaiah is said to make the 
heart of this people fat or insensible, and to make their ears 
heavy, and shut their eyes, when the meaning is this:— Utter, 
in the hearing of this people, what is, and will be, their fear- 
fully obstinate and guilty state for the next seventy years—up 
to their captivity in Babylon. Tell them that their hearts have 
waxed gross or insensible as animal fat which is destitute of 
nerves. That they shut their eyes and close their ears against 
all the messages of God. And all this they will do, to prevent 
their conversion and healing. They do it, lest they should see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and convert, and be healed! 

When the prophet has delivered his prediction, with a heart 
overwhelmed with sorrow, he has exhausted his agency. And 
yet, in uttering the prediction, he is said, in the language of 
prophecy, to do it. 

This interpretation is illustrated, and rendered demonstrably 
true by the Apostle Paul—a master of both the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, and who spake by the inspiration of God. 
In quoting this passage, in Acts xxviii. 25-28, he drops the 
Jewish costume, and educing therefrom the true sentiment it 
contained, he expresses it most accurately, in the more copious, 
flexible, and precise language of the Greek, in the following 
words: ‘* Well spake the Holy Ghost, by the prophet, to our 
fathers, saying, Go unto this people, and say unto them, Hear- 
ing, ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing, ye 
shall see, and shall not perceive.’ Tell them the cause of this 
failure of the means. It is not in God, nor in the prophet, 
nor in the deficiency of the means used; but wholly owing to 
their own, stubbornness and guilt. Tell them the reason is 
this: “Their heart is waxed gross, and they hear heavily, list- 
lessly, with their ears, and their eyes they have closed. ‘This 
they have done, lest they should see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with their heart, and convert, 
and I should heal them.’ Thus backed by the wisdom and 
inspiration of the Apostle Paul, we feel confident of accuracy 
and great strength. 

But we make our appeal, for the correctness of this inter- 
pretation, to one still higher than Paul—even Christ, the Lord 
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of Paul. Jesus, in assigning a reason why he spoke to the 
multitude in the simple picture language of parables, (Matth. 
xiii. 14, 15,) declares that he thus adapts his instructions to 
his dull and listless hearers. It is because, they, seeing, see 
not; and hearing, hear not. Greatly favored as they have 
been, with the means of wisdom, yet do they remain stupidly 
blind and wilfully obstinate. Therefore, I speak to them in the 
simple and winning language of parables; because their heart 
is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their 
eyes they have closed; lest they should see with their eyes, 
hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and con- 
vert, and I should heal them. These are the identical words 
which Paul copied from his divine Master, and illustrate and 
confirm the correctness of the interpretation we have given. 
The view that we have taken agrees most lucidly with the 
context, and produces the most perfect harmony between all 
the six places in which the text is written and quoted, and 
presents the text in the light of one of the most solemn ap- 
peals to the guilty heart contained in the Word of God. 

1. This passage teaches us that God bestows his rich and 
abundant religious privileges upon mankind, to secure their 
spiritual illumination, conversion, and healing. When they 
fail to convince and convert, they fail to secure God’s chief 
design in bestowing them upon man. The grand design of the 
gospel, written or preached, is to convince men of sin, and then 
to convert them from sin unto holiness and God, and thus heal 
all the sin-maladies of their souls. The cultivation of the in- 
tellect, improvement of the taste, and the feasting of the imagi- 
nation, with all the social refinements, are matters of secondary 
importance. They are but the small leaves, and flowers, and 
fruit, borne by the heart, converted into the tree of life and 
divine love within us. But without soul-conviction and conver- 
sion to God, the means of grace have failed of their desired 
object—God is dishonored and the soul is unsaved! Such un- 
converted souls, arrayed in all their stately professions, and 
pompous ceremonies, are but moral corpses, clothed in the 
habiliments of state. They see not, they hear not, neither do 
they understand. They remain dead in-trespasses and sins. 
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Again, secondly, we are taught, by this passage, why men, 
in the enjoyment of the written and preached word and ordi- 
nances of God’s house, are not truly enlightened, converted, 
and healed. It is not because God, or the prophet, or the mi- 
nister hardens their hearts; nor because the means of heaven’s 
appointment are unadapted and inadequate with the Spirit’s 
influence, to secure their illumination and conversion. Isaiah, 
Christ, and Paul unite in declaring the reason to be, Because 
the heart 1s waxed gross—stupidly insensible to moral truth by 
sinful indulgence; and to guard it more effectually against the 
assaults of truth, which is the sword of the Spirit, they hear 
heavily, listlessly, with their ears; and their eyes they have 
closed against all the spiritual teachings of God in his word, 
works, and providences. A leviathan heart, thus guarded and 
protected, bids defiance to all the assaults of truth—God’s 
moral battery. Here the true and awful reason is assigned 
why men remain unconverted in the full enjoyment of gospel 
privileges. To withstand it, their hearts, and all their powers, 
are fully set, and actively engaged. They are daring self and 
- soul destroyers. They have hated knowledge, and would have 
none of God’s counsel, and despised all his reproof. It is 
no mystery that such remain unconverted; the mystery is, 
that they are out of perdition. ‘How great is the merey of 
God toward such, and how presumptuously wicked is their 
conduct toward Him! 

We see, thirdly, how baseless, aida antagonistic to this pas- 
sage, is the doctrine that some great and good men have pre- 
dicated upon it, viz., that God acts as efficiently in hardening 
the hearts of sinners as he does in their conviction and conver- 
sion. It is gone like the baseless fabric of a vision, leaving not 
a wreck behind. 

Again, fourthly, we are here furnished with a clue to the 
correct interpretation of those frequent passages in Exodus, in 
which God is said to harden Pharaoh’s heart, and the harmony 
of the same, with the declaration that Pharaoh hardened his 
own heart. In every instance, in which God is said to harden 
Pharaoh’s heart, it will be found, on examination, that, God 
foretold to Moses that he would resist and refuse to let the 
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people go. Therefore, as the prophet, who foretells a fact, is 
said to do it, so God, who foretold the fact that Pharaoh would 
harden his heart, and would refuse to let the people go, is said, 
according to the language of prophecy, to do it; i. e., simply 
predict it... While Pharaoh was the sole guilty agent in har- 
dening his own heart, God foretold it, but the wicked king was 
the guilty executioner of the prediction. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE SCEPTRE OF JUDAH* 


One race the world cannot pass by, whose existence is elo- 
quent evidence of-God in history. Of them, God thus spoke, 
hundreds of years before the destruction of Jerusalem: “I 
will scatter you among the heathen. Thou shalt become an 
astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word among all nations 
whither the Lord thy God shall lead thee. Among these 
nations shalt thou find no ease, neither shall the sole of thy 
foot have rest.” 

These, and many other predictions, intimate the state of 
that mysterious race till the Shiloh came. All nations have 
homes in Jerusalem. The Jew has none. They have been 
_ sifted through all nations, and have taken root in none. They 
are the subjects of every dynasty; they have been the victims 
of every tyranny; the scoff of the infidel; the scorn of the 
great. From the Thames to the Tiber, and from the Tiber 
to the Ganges, and from the Ganges to the Missouri, they are 
found insulated from the sympathies of all men; indicating 
affinities with something above and before, but with nothing 
around. That once great nation has been poured down upon 


* The author of this interpretation of one of the most interesting prophecies 
in Scripture, is, by birth, a Jew, though his faith is that of a Christian. The 
Editors have supposed that an Article on this subject, from such a source, 
would be of interest to their readers, though the Article is not to be under- 
stood as expressing their own views. It is published as worthy of study and 
consideration.—Epirors. | 
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the earth like quicksilver; it has split into innumerable scat- 
tered and disintegrated globules, which the hand of the great 
Proprietor will yet collect, and form into a mighty mass, that 
shall glow with imperishable splendor, and reflect his glory. 

Many thousand years ago, God, in prophecy, pronounced 
the future dispersion and doom of the Jews, and God, in his- 
tory, has kept them like the bush on Horeb—burning and not 
consumed—till that day come when the glory shall return from 
between the cherubim, and the dry bones rush together from a 
thousand lands, and the groans of creation, and the oppression 
of the Jews, and the travail of the Christian cease together. 

Do you hear, every morning, that deep-toned voice in your 
streets? It is the echo of the voice of God in prophecy; evi- 
dence to a skeptic world that God’s word is truth. No man can 
read the history of the Jews, and the prophecy of which that 
history is the shadow, projected into many years and lands, 
and not conclude that the prescience of God pronounced the 
predictions, and that the presence of God in history superin- 
tends its fulfilment. 

The preservation of the Old Testament, in its uncorrupted 
purity, is evidence of God in history. The distinction of the 
twelve tribes gave each an interest in preserving their law in 
its integrity. Their kings had each to write out a copy of the 
law. The people, in order to obey God’s command to teach it 
to their children, must also have had, or written out copies of 
it. The jealousy of Jews and Samaritans made the one a 
watch on the other. The translation of the Old Testament 
into Greek, and its dissemination throughout the world—the 
Chaldee paraphrase—the very superstitions of the Jews, who 
counted the letters and the paragraphs, and fixed the middle 
letter and middle word of each book, are all proofs of the 
presence of God disposing the good, and overruling the bad, 
to the preservation of the purity and safety of the sacred 
records. No part of the Old Testament is lost. 

Josephus the historian, a Jew, sits down amid the debris of 
Jerusalem to write its history, and to praise, as he felt it expe- 
dient, his Roman master, and yet to cover as he could the sins 
and shame of his people, for whom his sympathies still glowed. 
These were his motives and ends. He writes his history, and 
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therein records, unconsciously and undesignedly on his part, 
the fulfilment of the remarkable prediction of Jacob, the ful- 
filment of Daniel’s prophecy, the fall of Jerusalem, the dis- 
memberment of the body politic, their dispersion into all lands. 
So true is this, that if asked to produce a minute and detailed 
evidence of the strict and complete fulfilment of what is written 
in Matthew xxiv., and irresistible proof that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah, by a witness whom no one can suspect of partiality, or 
accuse of any leaning to Christianity, we would summon the 
Jew Josephus, the faithful chronicler of the downfall of his 
beloved Jerusalem; of the utter desolation of the temple and 
the country, and of the unparalleled.sufferings of its guilty 
inhabitants; and, in all this, a witness that these wonderful 
‘predictions had received their accomplishment. 

In the prophecy of Jacob the patriarch, (Gen. xlix. 8, 9 and 
10th verses,) there was clearly predicted: the descent of the 
Messiah from the tribe of Judah; the time of his visible mani- 
festation; the extraordinary circumstances associated with it, 
and the great design of such a personal manifestation to our 
world. « 

The prediction concerning Judah reads thus: “Judah, thou 
art he whom thy brethren shall praise; thy hand shall be on 
the neck of thine enemies; thy father’s children shall bow 
down before thee. Judah is a lion’s whelp: from the prey, 
my son, thou art gone up; he stooped down, he crouched as 
a lion, and as an old lion; who shall rouse him up? The scep- 
tre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him shall the gathering 
of the nations be. Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass’s 
colt unto the choice vine, he washed his garments in wine, and 
his clothes in the blood of grapes; his eyes shall be red with 
wine, and his teeth white with milk.’’ The first two and the 
last two verses are highly figurative, expressing, by striking 
images and emblems, the invincible force, the secure dignity 
and majesty, and the rich abundance to be enjoyed by the 
posterity of Judah. But the language of the 10th verse is 
plain and simple, announcing, first, the descent of the Messiah 
from the tribe of Judah, and, secondly, specifying the time of 
his first advent. | 
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It is admitted that the Messiah was to descend from the fa- 
voured tribe of Judah—both Jews and Christians being per- 
fectly agreed as to this fact. It is also evident, from the time 
predicted for his advent, that he was to come during the exist- 
ence of the tribe of Sadareenisdnctty known by genealogy. 

I. The Hebrew word 52¥, translated sceptre, is not in use 
as a verb, and as a noun it Menics literally, a tribe, a branch 
of a family, or a branch of a nation, or the ensign of tribunal 
jurisdiction, exercised by the head of a tribe, because each 
tribe had its own rod, inscribed with its own name, which the 
princes of the tribes were wont to bear in their hands.* Itis 
evident that the word in this passage has no reference to royal 
authority, and should not be translated by the word sceptre, for 
it could not, with any sort of propriety, be said that the sceptre 
should not depart from Judah, when Judah had no sceptre, nor 
was to have any for many ages afterwards. Besides, the royal 
authority departed from Judah about 500 years before the birth 
of Christ, in the days of Zedekiah, when the tribe was carried 
into captivity. The true legitimate meaning, therefore, of the 
word ©2Y is the tribeship, the same as in verses 16 eat 28 of 
this very chapter, where it is said, ‘‘Dan shall judge his people 
as one of the tribes of Israel;”’ and again, ‘All these are the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” 
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‘In Isaiah xlix, 6, we have this confirmed: ‘And he said, It 
is a light thing that thou shouldest be my servant, (the Mes-. 
siah,) to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the pre- 
served of Israel. I will also give thee a light to the Gentiles, 
that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth.” 
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The import of this part of the prediction, therefore, is 
plainly this: that the tribe of Judah should not be scattered 
and confounded, as the rest of the tribes of Jacob would be, 
but that it should remain a distinct tribe, a body politic, known 
by genealogy, until the Shiloh (the Messiah) should have come. 


* De Repub. Heb. lib. 1. ¢. 
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Hence, great care was taken by numbering this tribe more fre- 
anently, to preserve its genealogy. 1 Samuel xi. 8; 2 Samuel 
xxiv.; 2 Chronicles xii. 15 and xiii. 22. 

This interpretation is given by Rabbi Abarbanel himself, 
of high authority among the Jews. According to him, the 
prophecy imports, that tribeship or distinct existence as a tribe, 
should not depart from Judah until Shiloh come; and he ob- 
serves, that whereas the other tribes were carried away and 
dispersed, (alluding here to the king of Assyria, Shalmana- 
zar,) Judah remained in the land; and when at length 
the tribe was carried away to Babylon, it was not dispersed, 
it did not lose its tribeship nor its genealogical order, but was 
brought back again.* 

Il. The next sentence, descriptive of the time of the first 
advent of the Messiah, is thus expressed:—‘‘ Nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, or of his offspring.” 

The Hebrew word, pp!" a lawgiver, is variously eden 

The radical meaning is toengrave. Hence are derived laws, 
statutes, rulers, leaders, tribes, and teachers. It could not mean 
in this passage a Jawgiver, for no tribe had a right to make any 
laws; for God himself was their lawgiver, and by his laws the 
king himself was to be governed. But each tribe had its prince 
or ruler, not to make laws, but, like magistrates, to judge the 
tribe by the laws of God; or, as the three Targums and 
other Jewish writers expound it, the scribes and teachers of 
the law—similar to the jurisdiction which existed in the days 
of the judges. 

From what has been advanced, it is evident that Shiloh, the 
Messiah, was to appear while Judah was a distinct tribe, a body 
politic, having its genealogies, its magistrates, lawyers, and 
expounders of the law of God. Hence, when Titus destroyed 
Jerusalem, Judah was still distinct, it being a generation sur- 
viving the crucifixion of Christ. But it is an undeniable fact, 
that the tribe of Judah, as well as the Ten Tribes, has lost its 
genealogies for more than 1700 years, and, therefore, the Mes- 
siah must have come. 

III. That by Shiloh is meant the Messiah, will appear if we 
will consider the occasion of this prophecy. 


* Abr. in Prophet. Prior. fol. 95, col. 100. 
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Jacob, at the close of his life, was endowed with the spirit of 
prophecy, to foretell the most remarkable events that should 
befall his sons in succeeding ages; and it might reasonably be 
expected that the most remarkable of all events, the coming’ of 
the Messiah, and the precise time of his advent, would be in- 
cluded in them. 

The signification of the word “Shiloh,” shows that it rts 
to the Messiah. Jewish writers of the piped authority abound 
in the acknowledgment that Shiloh is the Messiah. For in- 
stance, Onkelos, Jonathan, and the Jerusalem Targum, all ex-- 
plain the expression, “ uatil Shiloh come,” by “ Until the time 
that King Messiah shall come.’ The Cabalists interpret it in 
the same manner. 

In the Talmud, Code Sanhedrin, when Rabbi Johannan asks 
the name of the Messiah, they of the school of Rabbi Schila, 
answer: ‘‘ His name is Shiloh, according to that which is writ- 
ten, ‘until Shiloh come.’ Kimchi says, it signifies his Son; 
i. e., Judah’s. Now, what son of Judah can it be but the fa- 
mous and renowned son of his, called Nagid, the Prince Mes- 
siah who was to spring from this tribe, and from the family of 
David? 

The renowned writer Pibchi: paraphrases the word Shiloh, 
Whose it is—i. e., the kingdom; and applies it to the Messiah; 
referring also to Ezekiel xxi. 17, I will overturn, overturn and 
overturn it, and it shall be no more until He come, whose 
right it is to reign, and I will give it him. Abendani, a dis- 
tinguished Jewish theologian, applies the same passage to Mes- 
siah. 

In Bereshith Rabbah, on this passage, it is said, “This is 
Messiah, the Son of David, who shall come to rule the king- 
doms with a sceptre.” In Bereshith Katannah, it says: Until 
Shiloh come; for it shall come to pass that the nations of the 
world shall bring their gifts unto the Messiah, the Son of 
David. 

We copy the following curious account, without attaching 
any special importance to it, except as showing an ancient im- 
pression among the Jews as to the meaning of Shiloh: —Gau- 
bil, a missionary from Rome to the Chinese, in the last cen- 
tury, when conversing with the Jews at Kae-fung-foo, and ex- 
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plaining to them, by way of interpretation, the Messiah’s in- 
effable name, Shiloh, as implying a past, present, and future 
existence, was answered, that they had always perceived in it 
that signification. When asked by Gaubil for the meaning 
they attached to the word Shiloh, they remained silent for a 
time; but as soon as the visitor began to explain the sense at- 
tributed to it in the Christian church, a youth—an Israelite— 
who was present, very deferentially requested leave to speak. 
He stated that he recollected one of his great-uncles having 
formerly taught him that the word Shiloh contained a sacred 
mystery; written in this manner, the letters corresponding to 
the words: 


w = Great. 

‘== One. 

4 = Descending. 
77 = Man. 


This the lad remembered, but he knew no more on the subject. 

Gaubil was delighted with this information, as it seemed to 
corroborate a curious discovery he had made shortly previous. 
Being at Han-Keow, he learned that the missionary there, Fa- 
ther Couteux, had under instruction a Chinese, learned in an- 
tique modes of writing, and feeling persuaded that the word 
Shiloh was a word of mysterious or sacramental import amongst 
ancient nations, he showed to the catechumen, who was totally 
ignorant of Hebrew, that the word in the perpendicular man- 
- ner of Chinese writing, adopting the phonetic system required 
for foreign names—i. e., a sound or word for a letter, was to 
be thus explained :— 


Y= Most High. 
‘= Lord. 

5= One. 

m= Man. 


This account is curious, if not the coinage of oriental reverie 
in latter times, for cabalistic Jews are accustomed to revel in 
such notes of deduction. The Jews, according to Gozani’s ac- 
count of the Teaou-Kin-Keaow, in the capital of Honan, of 
“the sect that pluck out the sinew” from all their meat, is so 
interesting and graphic that it deserves to be preserved entire. 
We can only give the substance of it, however. He visited 
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their Li-pai-see, or synagogue, at Keaefung-fu, in 1704, and 
had a long conference with them. Unfortunately, however, he 
could neither speak nor read Hebrew, and they could only com- 
municate with him in Chinese. ‘‘They showed me,’’ he says, 
their Avms or sacred books, and permitted me to go into the most 
secret place, which they themselves are not allowed to enter, it. 
being reserved solely for their Cham-Kiao, (or Chung- Keaow, or. 
ruler,) who never enters but with the most profound reverence. 
On some tables there were thirteen kinds of tabernacles, with 
a veil before each of them; and within each of them a copy of. 
the Kim-Mousa, or Pentateuch. Twelve of the tabernacles 
represented the twelve tribes, and the thirteenth, Moses. The 
Kims were written on long pieces of parchment, and rolled 
around sticks. Gozani prevailed with the ruler to let the cur- 
tain of one of the tabernacles be withdrawn, and one of the 
books unrolled; it seemed to be well written. There are also, 
in two other places of the synagogue, several old chests, con- 
taining Takim, or small tracts of parts of the law, which they 
use as prayer-books, and all are preserved with greater care 
than silver or gold. 

These Jews told him that their ancestors came into Ching 
during the Han dynasty. Now this date embraces 206 years 
before the Christian era, and 220 years after it. Hither period, 
however, gives the emigration great antiquity, and connects 
with it memorable events in the annals of China. 

Dr. Buchanan received from the black Jews a list of sixty- 
five places in Northern India, Tartary, and China, in which 
small colonies of Jews reside; these Jews have probably pene- 
trated the walls of the Celestial Empire, under Vouti, the 5th 
Emperor of the Han dynasty, whose conquests extended as far 
as Bengal and the Mogul country, where large bodies of the 
ten tribes were settled then. Renaudot, from his own inquiries, 
confirms the fact, that both in his time, and anciently, there 
were many Jews in several of the provinces of China. The 
accounts of Peristal, an Italian Jew, agree in the main view. 
of the numbers of his co-religionists in China. Of the Lord 
Jesus Christ the Jews in China had never heard, only they ex- 
pected the Messiah; it is, however, striking, and most remark- 
able, that within the walls of China they should have preserved 
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the doctrine of a Messiah to appear as the God-man, the hu- 
manity, and the divinity, in its mystery as interpreted by the 
Jewish youth, Most High, Lord, One, Man. 

IV. That the Messiah is intended by Shiloh, is further evi- 
dent from the sentence iramediately following; 7. ¢., To him 
shall the gathering of the nations be; 7. e., nations of every 
clime, and of every color, and of every name under heaven,’ 
not of Jewish origin. This is also strongly confirmed through- 
out the prophecies of Isaiah, though al] the prophets have more 
or less predicted the same. 

In Isaiah xlii. 6, it is said: “I the Lord have called thee in 
righteousness, and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, 
and give thee for a covenant of the people, 53 2? the Jews, for 
alight of the Gentiles.” 2°38? And again, Isaiah lii., 18-15: 
“Behold, my servant shall deal prudently; he shall be exalted, 
and extolled, and be very high. As many were astonished at 
thee, his visage was marred more than any man, and his form 
more than the sons. of men. So shall he sprinkle many nations, 
‘27 ON) the kings of the Gentiles not excepted. In Isaiah xi. 11, 
it is distinetly stated, during the dispersion of the twelve tribes: 
There shall be a root of Jesse which shall stand as an ensign 
of the Gentile nations; to it shall the heathen seek, and his 
rest shall be glorious. Upon this passage, the Rabbi Abar- 
banel acknowledges that one of the characteristics of the 
Messiah was that the Gentiles should seek him. 

The Mishna and Gemara, together called the Talmud, the 
former in six, and the latter in thirty-six books, began to be 
composed under the direction of Rabbi Judah Hannasi, in the 
year 3980 of the Creation, a short time before the birth of 
Christ. It contains records of events which have transpired 
among the Jews, and gives a correct account of Jesus of Naza- 
reth; of the time when he appeared, his life and administration, 
the multitudes which became his followers, of his legal descent 
from the tribe of Judah and the family of David. (Josephus, 
p- 21.) Its testimony is similar to that of Tacitus, Suetonius, 
and Pliny. ; 

Josephus’ History of the Jewish War, was published about 
A.D. 75, and his antiquities eighteen years later, in the thir- 
teenth year of Domitian, A.D. 93. ‘The former of his works 
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was held in great repute at Rome, and recommended by the 
Emperors Vespasian and Titus. Tacitus, the Roman historian, 
appears to have been acquainted with both of his works, and 
to have drawn largely from them in treating of Jewish affairs. 

Now, Josephus says, “‘ There was about this time Jesus a wise 
man, if it be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of 
wonderful works, a teacher of such men as receive the truth 
with pleasure. He drew over to him both many of the Jews 
and many of the Gentiles. He was the Christ,” is the simple 
testimony of the Jewish historian; “and when Pilate, at the sug- 
gestion of some among us, had condemned him to the cross, those 
that loved him at the first did not forsake him, for he rete 
to them alive again on the third day, as the divine prophets 
had foretold; these, and ten thousand other wonderful things 
are related concerning him, and the tribe of Christians, so named 
from him, are not extinct at this day.”* Josephus observes, 
(Antiq., 20, 22,) that the Jews give him the testimony of being 
a wise man, who is fully acquainted with our laws, and is able 
to interpret their meaning. 

The late noted Judge Mordecai Meals on the 28th of Oct., 
1844, delivered, at the Tabernacle, in Broadway, N, Y., a lec- 
ture on the Restoration of the Jews. The house was wal filled, 
and many Jews were present. We give verbatim his remarks 
on the advent of Christ. 

He commenced by saying that, to comprehend and fully un- 
derstand the peculiar situation of the Jewish people at that im- 
portant crisis, we must endeavour, if possible, to place our- 
selves in their position. A nation once powerful, rich, and 
happy, prosperous and independent, the conquerors of every 
neighboring power, living in the midst of luxury and civiliza- 
tion, enjoying a happy and equitable code of laws, with wise 
kings, gallant warriors, a pious priesthood, and great national 
prosperity, suddenly assailed by powerful Pagan nations, al- 
lured by a love of gold, and tempted by the hope of plunder,» 
contending, year after year, against fearful odds, their enemy 
strengthened by fresh levies, while their own resources were 


* It is proper to mention that there is much reason to doubt the genuineness 
of this passage of Josephus.—Epirors. 
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exhausted, finding themselves at length gradually sinking, a 
weak, decayed, defeated power, the once glorious and famed 
people, abandoned by hope, and almost deserted by Providence, 
their temple, their pride and glory, wrested from them, and the 
beams of the setting sun falling on the helmet of the Roman 
centurion, keeping guard near the Holy of Holies. 

In this distracted position, and at this period of unexampled 
calamity, Jesus of Nazareth found the Jews at the commence- 
ment of his ministry. Corruptions, the natural consequences 
of great misfortune, had crept in amongst them; a portion of 
the priesthood forgot the obligations due to their high order; 
hypocrisy and intrigue had reached the high places, “ and Jesus 
appeared amongst them, the most resolute of reformers.” 

Denouncing the priests and Pharisees, preaching against hy- 
pocrisy and vice, prophesying the downfall of the nation, he 
thus attracted followers and apostles by his extraordinary and 
gifted powers, he became formidable by his decision of charac- 
ter, his unceremonious expression of opinion, and the withering 
nature of his rebuke; he preached at all times, and at all places, 
in and out of the temple, with an eloquence which no mortal 
has since possessed; and to give the most powerful and absorb- 
ing interest to his mission, he proclaimed himself Son of God, 
and declared himself ordained by the Most High, to save a be- 
nighted and suffering people, as their Saviour and Redeemer. 

The Jews were amazed, perplexed, and bewildered at all they 
saw and heard. “They knew Jesus from his birth—he was 
their neighbor; they knew his father Joseph, and Mary his mo- 
ther, his brothers, James and Judas; he was in constant inter- 
course with his brethren in their domestic relations, and sur- 
rounded by their household gods; they remembered him a boy, 
disputing, as was the custom, most learnedly with the doctors 
in the temple; as a man pursuing to the age of thirty, the mo- 
dest and laborious calling of his profession; and yet he pro- 
claimed himself as the Son of God, and performed the most 
wonderful miracles; was surrounded by a number of his disci- 
ples, poor, but extraordinary gifted men, who sustained his 
doctrines, and had an abiding faith in his mission. He ga- 
thered strength and followers as he progressed, he denounced 
the whole nation, and prophesied its destruction, with their al- 
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tars and temples; he preached against whole cities, and pro- 
scribed their leaders with a force which, even at this day, would 
shake our social systems. 

“<The Jews became alarmed at his increasing power “ai influ- 
ence, and the Sanhedrim resolved to become his accuser, and 
bring him to trial under the law as laid down in their code, 
Deut. 13th chapter. 

“Tn reflecting deeply on all the circumstances of this the most 
remarkable trial and judgment in history, I am convinced, 
from the whole tenor of the proceedings, that the arrest, trial, 
and coudemnation of Jesus of Nazareth, was conceived and 
executed under a decided panic. That he proclaimed himself 
Son of God, that he declared he had been delegated from the 
Father to enter upon his mediatorial character, that he was a 
prophet, and the promised Messiah, was understood and ad- 
mitted by all his friends and Ricdiplnat 

The Judge closes this interesting testimony, by saying: “ The 
Jews, my friends, were but the instruments of a higher power ; 
and, in rejecting Jesus of Nazareth, we have great and over- 
whelming evidence of the infinite wisdom of the Almighty. 
Had they acknowledged Him as their Messiah at that fearful 
crisis, the whole nation would have been gradually sunk under 
the Roman yoke, and we should have had at. this day pagan- 
ism and idolatry, which, with all their train of terrible evils, 
and darkness, and desolation, would have spread over the earth. 
But the death of Jesus, was the birth of Christianity; the Gen- 
tile Church sprung from the ruins which surrounded its primi- 
tive existence; its march was onward, beset with darkness and 
difficulties, with oppression and persecution, until the Sun of 
Righteousness rose upon it, dissipating the clouds of darkness, 
which had obscured its beauties, and it shone forth with bright- 
ness, such as the ‘Great Master’ had originally designed it. 
Had not the event occurred, how would you have been saved 
from your sins?”’ The Jews in this did nothing but what God 
himself ordained; for you will find written, in the Acts of the 
Apostles: “And now, brethren, I know that through i ignorance 
ye did it, as did also your fathers.”’ 

In whatever sense the word sceptre be taken, it haa departed 
from Judah. If it mean the regal sceptre, that has plainly 
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departed. If it mean the sceptre, or rod of the tribe, (2 Sam. 
vii. 7,) that has also departed, for the Jews are now scattered 
over the earth, and are no longer subject to one acknowledged 
tribunal head. ‘Tribeship, or distinct union as a tribe, is no 
longer possessed by Judah; for the modern Jews are unable 
to say from what tribe they are descended. Hence, it is un- 
deniable, that’ the sceptre, whether regal or tribunal, and with 
it the authorized lawgiver, has departed from Judah, and there- 
fore the Messiah, the Shiloh, must have come. 

Daniel, in his famous prophecy of seventy weeks, fixes the 
coming of the Messiah to a certain period to be calculated 
from the going forth of some decree to restore and to build 
Jerusalem; and he foretells, that after this advent of the Mes- 
-siah, the sacrifice and oblation shall be caused to cease, that 
the end of the Jewish nation shall be with a flood, or agree- 
ably to the language of prophecy, a hostile invasion, and that 
their land shall be laid utterly desolate. Therefore the Mes- 
siah must have come, because Daniel represents him as coming 
before all these events should take place. All these events 
have taken place, and more than 1700 years have elapsed, 
since the daily sacrifices in the temple of Jerusalem were 
abolished; since the Jewish polity was overturned by the hos- 
tile invasion of the Romans, and since the whole land of Judea 
was desolated by a most destructive war. These circumstances, 
as matters of fact, cannot be denied. And, moreover, Jewish 
writers themselves, such as Rabbi Solomon, and Jacchiades, 
own that the sufferings which the Jews experienced at the 
hand of Titus were foretold in this very prophecy. Josephus 
also acknowledges that Daniel foretold the destruction of the 
Jewish nation by the Romans.* And since Daniel places this 
advent of the Messiah before the occurrence of these events; 
and since all these events have long since occurred, the Messiah 
must long since have come. This conclusion cannot be avoided, 
if we allow Daniel to have been a true prophet. . 

Prejudice may shut the eyes against the clearest circum- 
stantial evidence, and an Israelite be unable to discover, in 
the predictions, any thing that resembles the events detailed 


—— 
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in the history of him whom Christians and multitudes of Jews 
acknowledge as the Messiah, but the case is different with 
numerical evidence. Circumstantial evidence resembles. moral 
truth; of which there may be an infinite variety of shades. Nu- 
merical evidence resembles mathematical truth, which admits of 
no shades—its boast is unity and perfection. The Jews, by own- 
ing that the latter part of the prophecy of the seventy weeks 
was accomplished in the days of Titus, as, indeed, plain matter 
of fact must compel any person to own, and to deny the ac- 
complishment of the former part in the advent of the Messiah, 
before the abolition of the temple sacrifice and the destruction 
of the Jewish polity, most incongruously make Daniel to be 
partly a true’ prophet and partly a false one. All goes to 
prove that the prophecies in regard to the sceptre, the tribe- 
ship, the lawgiver, the temple, the sacrifices, the holy city, and 
the dispersion of Judah, and the desolation of the whole land, 
according to both prophets in their denouncements, have lite- 
rally been fulfilled, so that Jesus of Nazareth is the true and 
only Messiah through whose merits alone Jew and Gentile 
must be saved or eternally lost. 

To every subterfuge—to every reply that can be painfully 
framed by a Hebrew writing, under the lash of incontroverti- 
ble evidence, the unbending rigidity of mathematical demon- 
stration, still proclaims aloud, either the Messiah must have 
come—compute the seventy weeks as you will, divide them 
and subdivide them as you please, admit. or reject intercala- 
tions, take solar years, or take lunar years, reckon from what 
edict you think proper, still it is proved that both the prophe- 
cies of Jacob and Daniel have had their fulfilment to the very 
letter, and at the very time when the Jews were in the expect- 
ancy of the event. These arguments are so convincing, that 
the time predicted for the coming of Christ is so far past, to the 
Jews in their perplexity, that their Rabbins have pronounced a 
curse on all that shall attempt the computation of the time. 

Maimonides assigns this reason for it:—‘‘It was,” says he, 
“invented, because, upon the mistakes of their reckoning, or 
failing of their calculations, the people are apt to despond, 
and begin to suspect that the Messiah is already come.” 
Yet this curse has not prevented the chief Rabbins them- 
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selves from calculating the time, so that the times fixed 
for his coming were the years 5263 and 5294 from the crea- 
tion. Others computed the time for the year 5335, and 
others for the year 1298 of the Christian era; and lately the 
time had been fixed to 1843. Nothing appears more absurd 
to a reasonable man than the notion of Jewish writers, which 
makes the appearance of the Messiah to depend upon that of 
a constellation, avhich is to come after a certain number of 
years. ; 

Abarbanel pretends that, when the Talmudists curse those ~ 
who calculate the times, they mean such as are guided in 
their computations by the stars only, without, having any re- 
gard to the prophetic records, But, after all the vain endéa- 
vors he has used in regulating his calculation according to the 
prophecies, he has added a computation by the course of the 
stars too; (see his work Masmiah on Ezekiel x.;) and according 
to this book, the Messiah expected to redeem Israel, must 
have appeared A.D. 1685. Yet this very book of disappoint- 
ment has been reprinted. In confirmation of this assertion, he 
affirms that Jesus Christ, and his disciples after him, suffered 
death because he was born under Mars—one of the planetary 
bodies. He tells us that the Jews shall be redeemed under a 
certain constellation; (Isaiah lv. 17;) as they were at first re- 
deemed from Egypt, and this herepeats on Jeremiah xxxiii., and 
on Ezekiel xlv. He specifies particularly in the month Nisan.- 

The same fancy he repeats on Hosea 1st-and 8d chapters. 
But Abarbanel is not the only one who makes this use of 
astrology. He only follows the authority of kis master. Is it 
then not evident proof that the Israelites have set aside the 
authority of Moses and the prophets, and have adopted the 
customs of the heathen? 

But we come now to the point of the two Messiahs, a creed 
prevalent among the Jews, one of whom is to be the son of 
David, as the other shall be the son of Joseph, of the tribe of 
Ephraim. ‘This is a late invention, which was never heard of 
before the Talmud. The Chaldee paraphrase of the prophets 
know nothing of it; but it is to be found in Onkelos. It is very 
likely that hereafter we shall be told, that, as the Messiah, the 
Son of David, is to have the souls of Adam and of David, so 
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the son of Joseph should have the souls of the patriarch, Joseph, 
and of Jeroboam. 

The truth is, that this foolish notion is gathered from the 
prophecy of Obadiah, who speaks of the courage of the ten. 
tribes after their return from Assyria, who, he says, were to 
be attacked by the kings of Syria, and afterwards should sub- 
due the Amorites: But this prophecy was all fulfilled by the 
Hasmonzi, under the Assyrian kings, as és related by the 
most exact of the Jewish historians. 

. By the imagination of a two-fold Messiah, Jewish teachers 
have thought to serve a very considerable design; for they con- 
cluded that they should conceal from the readers of the Bible, 
the true meaning of these prophecies which speak of the death 
of the Messiah, the Son of David, by teaching that they should 
have their accomplishment in the person of the Messiah, the 
son of Joseph. 

The last subterfuge of the Jews is the invention of fables 
concerning the legislators, which, they say, they still have; 
but, whatever they are, they certainly live incognito, for no 
one has ever seen them. ‘To such wretched expedients are men 
driven who reject the plain teaching of Scripture! 

Blindness is still upon Israel, but we rejoice that the true 
word of prophecy testifies that it is to be removed. We re- 
joice for them who are beloved for their fathers’ sake; but we 
rejoice for ourselves also, for their deliverance from blindness 
is to be life from the dead for mankind. 
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& BIOL. VI, 
THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO REFORMS. 


THE societies, so remarkably distinguishing and adorning 
the present age, each of which has for its object the removal 
of some one form of injustice, or some single vice, are but the 
blessings “which Christianity scatters by the way on ‘her sub- 
lime march to immortality.” They are the offspring of religion. 
But the Reformers, as well as Christians, have often not known, 
or have forgotten this relationship, and have failed to consider; 
the former, that their love for the child should induce a respect 
for the parent; and the latter, that their affection for the parent 
should produce a regard for the child whom she has borne. But 
this failure, on the part of each of these two classes of human 
benefactors, to appreciate their obligations to sympathize with, 
and in proper ways, aid each other, has arisen partly from not 
perceiving in what way the Church ought to assist the Re- 
former, and why she is not required to aid him in those other 
methods in which he may desire her help. Just views of the 
obligations of the Church towards reform movements, would, 
by preventing exorbitant demands on the part of Reformers, 
and by enabling the Church to perceive how easily she can 
discharge these obligations, if she is only willing to perform 
her duty, tend to induce its performance, and to produce that 
reciprocal affection between Reformers and Christians which 
ought toexist. We shall, in this Article, state what we believe 
to be the precise duty. of the Church towards Reforms. 

The Church is not under obligation to become a direct or 
conspicuous agent in forwarding any reform. The great work 
committed to the Church is to be a co-worker with God in ac- 
complishing his grand design to save sinners. It avails nothing 
to say that these various reforms tend to remove obstacles to 
the accomplishment of this design; and, in various ways, to 
promote its attainment. The Church is not required to pre- 
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pare men to receive the gospel under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Her business is simply to proclaim it to them, 
not to those best fitted to receive it, but to all, even the vilest 
and most degraded. God has seen fit to provide salvation for 
men, and he has established a Church in the world to dissemi- 
nate a knowledge of this salvation, and to urge all men to ac- 
cept it, as well as to promote the sanctification of those who 
have accepted it. This body is not, as an organization, to 
engage in any other work, however important it may be. In 
the work of doing good, as truly as in any other work, division 
of labor is indispensable to the production of the greatest re- 
sult. And where this division of labor exists, the effect which 
would follow, if any man should leave the particular employ- 
ment.assigned him, and engage in some other’ tending to the 
accomplishment of the general result, would be, that the pro- 
duct of the labors of all would be diminished. These obvious 
truths ought to govern us in the multifarious work of philan- 
thropy. It is evidently fit, that the most important branch of 
this work—that which is devoted chiefly to the promotion of 
the eternal welfare of men, should be committed to a particu- 
lar organization as its special and sole department of labor. 
And the effect would be injurious, should the attempt be made 
by means of this organization to accomplish some other work, 
should its members consider themselves required to use it in 
any other method of doing good, except the special one as- 
signed it. . 

It is so obvious that it would be absurd to prove it, that 
many duties devolve upon members of the Church, which are not 
to be discharged through the medium of the Church. No Chris-’ _ 
tian, in paying his debts, or in the secular instruction of his chil- 
dren, employs the Church organization. Why should it be sup- 
posed that the duties of benevolence, the obligation resting upon 
every Christian to seek the reformation of the intemperate and 
the immoral, and the removal of every form of injustice, ought 
to be discharged through the medium of the Church? This mis- 
taken idea seems to have been imbibed, because, it being admit- 
ted that the Church is an organization for purely benevolent 
purposes, it has been hastily concluded, that its agency may 
properly be used in forwarding every benevolent enterprise. 
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Christians should do good in all ways—each in the particular 
way in which he can be most useful; but the Church as a 
church, is not required to do good in every way, but only in a 
tetas and special one. 

By thus limiting the sphere of the duties of the Church, we 
shall, doubtless, lessen her value in the view of some. Butno 
one, who is impressed as he should be with the importance of 
the object which she does seek, will fail to consider her infi- 
nitely the most valuable of all the benevolent societies. And 
if any suppose, that besides seeking, in her own incomparable 
way, to benefit men, she might also lend her aid to every 
benevolent effort, we have only to say, that it is not merely 
important that the work of philanthropy should be carried for- 
ward, but also that it be prosecuted in the best way. Christians 
should engage in every benevolent enterprise, but it is by no 
means evidently desirable that the Church as a church, should 
engage in it. 

What we mean, when we say that the Church as a church, 
should not be employed in forwarding the various reforms, is 
this: —When the Church meets as a church, it should not be to 
promote any reform. The ministers of religion, who are the 
agents employed by the Church to assist her in performing the 
work enjoined upon her, in the command, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature,” should feel 
that the special business committed to them is entirely differ- 
ent from that intrusted to the Reformer; so that, should the 
preacher perform in the pulpit the work of the Reformer, he 
would do not only what he is not required, but what he is for- 
bidden to do there. We mean also that no member of a Chris- 
tian church should regard this society as the medium through 
which he should discharge the duties devolving upon him in 
relation to the various reforms of the age. 

To this statement of what the Church is not required to das 
we add, that she should furnish conclusive evidence that she 
approves of all wise efforts to promote reform, and ardently 
desires their success. Though the Church has other business 
than aiding reform movements, she has a duty in respect to all 
such movements. ‘his duty may be inferred from the fact, 
that she seeks the spiritual welfare of men, that she endeavors 
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to induce them to obey the dictates of conscience, to fear God 
and to forsake sin as sin, and not simply as folly. It is indis- 
pensable, if she would accomplish these objects, that she should 
furnish proof that she is not disposed to connive at any sin, 
that she is not even indifferent to it; more than this, that she 
is not unwilling or afraid to condemn it. She cannot induce 
men to hate sin as sin, unless they suppose that she is opposed 
to it for the same reason; and, accordingly, that-she has a 
strong desire, which she is not afraid to express, that every 
practice which is manifestly sinful should be abandoned. A 
Reformer might strive to persuade men to forsake an evil habit 
merely because it is a foolish one. But the object of the Church 
is, so to purify the fountain whence all evil acts flow, that these 
acts shall no longer be performed, to induce such a hatred of 
sin, that whatever is sinful shall be shunned, because it is sin- 
ful. It is, therefore, evident, that if she permit her hostility 
to any practice, whose wickedness is obvious, to be doubted, 
she permits her hostility to sin itself to be doubted. Her in- 
fluence, in producing hatred of sin as sin, must be, if not 
utterly destroyed, at least greatly diminished. In order that 
she may, most effectually, accomplish her own special end, 
there is, therefore, an absolute necessity, that it be not 
doubted, that every reformer, who wisely seeks to benefit his 
fellow men by persuading them to abandon _ wrong prac- 
tice, has her sympathy. 

This necessity appears just as evident, when we consider that 
the proper work of the Church cannot be discharged in the best 
way, if at all, unless her motives are believed to be most bene- 
volent. ‘The conviction that the Church has an ardent love 
for them, and an earnest desire that their welfare may be pro- 
moted, fits men to listen to her instructions and exhortations 
in that state of mind in which they will be best benefited by 
them. Whatever, then, leads men to doubt the benevolence 
of the Church, tends to unfit them to be benefited by her. 
But if the Church fails, in all proper ways, to show that she 
desires the success of every benevolent enterprise, she will make 
her benevolence doubtful. She cannot love man, unless she 
desires that no wisely-directed effort to benefit him should be 
abortive. But, if she have this desire, there can be no good 
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reason that she should conceal it. The good men who are car- 
rying on reform movements need to be encouraged by the as- 
surance, that the Church approves their efforts, and rejoices 
when they succeed. Besides, as we have shown, the reputa- 
tion of the Church for benevolence depends upon the evidence 
furnished by her that she possesses it, that she is not indiffe- 
rent, much more that she is not hostile to any effort which is 
evidently fitted to benefit men. If any one inquires: Does 
not the Church furnish sufficient evidence of her regard for 
men, by seeking, in her own way, to benefit them? Why need 
she concern herself about the charges of indifference, or even 
hostility, to any reform which may be brought against her? 
The reply to such queries is, that her usefulness depends upon 
her furnishing proof that these charges are false. She is not 
required to furnish this proof in that way and measure in which 
many reformers may desire that it should be presented, but 
only such evidence as to every candid mind shall be conclu- 
sive. What, in our opinion, this evidence should be, we will 
state. ; 

It is not, we believe, important that it should be abundant, 
but simply that it should be decisive. The Church should, we 
would say, endorse every reform; but, in endorsing, it is not 
necessary that the name of the endorser should be written many 
times on the back of the note. It is sufficient that it is written 
once. We have already said that we do not consider the Church 
required to engage in efforts for the promotion of any reform. 
If we did not thus believe, we might suppose that she should 
devote as much time to supplying this evidence, and to carrying 
forward reforms, as she ought to employ in those efforts which 
seek specially men’s spiritual welfare. But, if we are right in 
supposing that these latter efforts are the only ones which she 
is required to make, then her single obligation, in respect to 
reforms, is to show that she is friendly to them. Her duty is 
to say, “od speed the reformer,” so loudly and distinctly, 
that all may hear and understand, and not frequently to reite- 
rate the encouraging words, or to engage in those labors in 
which he is employed. 

How, then, ought the Church to show her sympathy with re- 
formers? ‘This will depend entirely upon circumstances. If 
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a reform be sustained by the vast majority of Christians, the 
least evidence would be sufficient that the Church as a society 
was in favor of it. When the members of a church, as they 
have opportunity, furnish satisfactory proof that they are friend- 
ly to any reform, the church composed of these various mem- 
bers, should she take no action in respect to this reform, would 
be presumed by all to approve of it, and to be restrained by no 
improper motives from expressing this approval. . This remark 
includes the observation, that it ought not to be necessary for the 
Church to express her approbation of the labors of any re- 
formers, however important may be the work in which they are 
engaged. If her members discharged their duty, in respect to 
these enterprises of benevolence, it would not benecessary that 
the Church should utter a word in regard to them. But the 
failure to perform their duty towards reformers, renders it ne- 
eessary for the preservation of her influence and power for doing 
good, that she should, in some unequivocal manner, manifest her 
approval of them. ‘The ways in which this approval may be 
exhibited, are various; and, when the Church desires that it 
may be manifested, she will easily find suitable opportunities 
-and modes of showing it. When a particular society of Chris- 
tians are assembled, or when representatives of many portions 
of the Church are collected, they may pass resolutions express- 
ing this approval. The Church may resolve that it is the duty 
of her members to promote this reform, and urge them to perform 
this duty; or she may express her desire that those who are 
‘ appointed fo instruct her members, should teach them that they 
ought to forward this reform. As the principal object, how- 
ever, of all such instructions is not so much to aid the reform, 
as to prove that the Church is in favor of it, these instructions 
should not be so frequent and abundant as to expose him who 
utters them to the charge, that he neglects the work of the 
preacher, and has assumed that of the reformer. 

In respect to the propriety of requiring, as a requisite. for 
admission to the Church, that the candidate should commit 
himself in favor of the various reforms, we would say, we do 
not believe that any man, however ignorant of his duty in re- 
spect to any reform, should be debarred the privilege of con- 
necting himself with the Christian Church, if it be evident that 
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he loves God and desires to do his will. The Church musé not 
require that all errors of opinion, springing from ignorance and 
prejudice, should be laid aside before a Christian shall be per- 
mitted to join her. If the attitude of the Church, in respect 
to any reform, be equivocal, a suspicion is cast upon the genu- 
ineness of her piety. But it may easily be believed that an in- 
dividual, who has just been brought to the determination to 
perform his duties towards God and his fellow-men, may still 
be so ignorant of those duties, so under the influence of partial 
Views, so accustomed to look only at the mistakes of reformers, 
and to hear only the arguments of the opponents of a reform 
that he does not yet clearly see his duty in respect to it. 

And the same objection against requiring a testimony in fa- 
vor of any reform, as a condition of church membership, would 
exist against disciplining any member of the Church, who would 
not give such a testimony. We cannot say that, in such a de- 
finite period, every Christian, however weak his faculties, how- 
ever ignorant and biased he may have been, will certainly dis- 
cover his duty in respect to every reform; so that, if, at the expi- 
ration of this period, any member of the Church fails to per- 
form this duty, he proves that he is destitute of the fear and 
love of God, or is so deficient in these virtues, that he is a pro- 
per subject for church discipline. 

If the Church have so failed to properly manifest her appro- 
bation of reforms, that the charges of hostility to them is fre- 
quently brought against her, and widely believed to be true, 
and especially if, which is possible, she may have become so 
corrupt that this charge is true, then her approval of such re- 
forms should be exhibited not only in a decided manner, but in 
one suited to attract attention. She has a double obligation 
now resting upon her, that which always exists, the obligation 
to furnish proof that she occupies the right attitude in respect 
to reforms; and the new obligation, arising from the failure to 
discharge past duties, to remove the prevailing impression that 
she is not friendly to these reforms. ‘hat which ought never. to 
have been her duty, has become her duty. Her ministers may 
be required to preach in behalf of reforms, and her members, 
when assembled as a Church, to pass strong resolves in favor 
of them, and even possibly to appoint those who shall be her 
agents, and labor as such for the promotion of reforms. 
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Should the Church have become so corrupted as to cherish 
hostility to any reform, then it is evident that the obligation 
to keep herself pure, requires that she should instantly change 
this hostility for an earnest desire that this reform may suc- 
ceed. ‘To induce her to do this, the ministers of religion and 
the members of the Church, and particular churches, may and 
should be, active in efforts to persuade all their Christian bre- 
thren, and every Church, to purge themselves from the sin of 
sustaining the wrong practice against which the reform is di- 
rected. ‘The charge of neglecting their appropriate work to 
engage in other labors, cannot justly be preferred against the 
ministers of religion, and Christian churches, if they can truly 
say that these labors are needed and performed for the purifi- 
cation of the Church. We have shown that in order that the 
Church may possess fitness to accomplish the special work in- 
trusted to her, she must be supposed to be hostile to every sin, 
and in favor of every benevolent enterprise; and, accordingly, 
whatever is wisely done to produce this fitness when it does not 
exist, should be considered as done in order that the special 
end which the Church should seek may be attained. She is not 
neglecting the preaching of the gospel to promote reforms, but 
is qualifying herself to preach the gospel. A man is not fitted 
to exhort his neighbor to forsake any sin, until he furnishes 
evidence that he has himself forsaken it. Purification is not 
needed to fit men to hear the gospel, but it may be needed to 
fit them to proclaim it. The Church is not required to labor 
with the reformer that she may prepare men to hear her mes- 
sage before she utters it to them, but she is required to fit her- 
self to declare it. No one supposes that an unreasonable de- 
mand is made, when evidence of personal piety is required in 
every one who would preach the gospel, as an indispensable 
pre-requisite. May we not, then, properly say that the Church 
must exhibit evidence of personal piety, must show that she-is 
hostile to every sin, and in favor of whatever tends to the’ wel- 
fare of men, before she is prepared to persuade them to em- 
brace religion. Itis not possible, then, to ascribe too much 
relative importance to any sin, and to labor too strenuously for 
its removal, when that sin entirely unfits the Church for the 
accomplishment of her special work, when it causes her piety 
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to be doubted, when it permits and induces the belief that she 
desires the continuance of some great evil, and wishes that the 
attempts of reformers to suppress it may fail. 

If in saying that in our view the Church ought not to ah 
direct efforts to produce any reform; that in all she does which 
tends to forward it, her main object should be to accomplish 
her own special work, or to so purify herself that she may be 
fitted to accomplish it, we seem to any one to represent the 
Church as of very little value to the reformer, it is because he 
does not consider that the Church may, and should, though in- 
directly, yet most efficiently, promote every reform. The in- 
direct efforts of the Church to forward it may be, and often are, 
far more conducive to the success of the reformer, than would 

be any additional labor of the kind which he performs. The 
reformer seeks in various ways to advance the reform to which 
he has devoted himself. He aims to produce that state of public 
opinion which shall compel the abandonment of the evil whose 
removal he seeks. He also appeals to the self-love and to the 
consciences of those whom he would reform, and endeavors to 
impress them. with the conviction that their conduct is both 
foolish and wrong. Now so far as that general reprobation of 
vice which causes its relinquishment springs from the testimony 
of conscience that it is wrong, and so far as the reformer ap- 
peals to the consciences of those whom he would benefit, it is 
evident that he cannot succeed unless men will regard the dic- 
tates of conscience. Whoever, then, exerts an influence in 
inducing them to heed these dictates, furnishes help to the re- 
former. But the grand object of all the preacher’s exertions 
is to accomplish precisely this effect. He endeavors to so ex- 
hibit to men their guilt that conscience shall be aroused and 
condemn their conduct, and so punish them for their sins, and 
so urge them to the performance of duty, that they shall repent 
of their iniquities, and henceforth obey the injunctions of con- 
science, and seek the enjoyment to be found in its approval. 
The preacher’s labors, then, all tend to prepare men to be in- 
fluenced by the reformer, since they are all designed and suited 
to increase the influence and power of conscience, and thus to 
increase the probability that men will do any thing which the 
reformer would have them do, when he can satisfy them that 
they ought to do it. 
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It is very evident that this help which the preacher furnishes 
him, is often just that which the reformer most needs. He 
can oftentimes easily show how desirable it is that his efforts 
shonld be successful, and prove to men that they ought to give 
their influence to the furtherance of the cause for which he 
labors. But the grand object of all his efforts is not attained, 
because men will not perform disagreeable duties which they 
can neglect without injury to reputation, and which are such 
as many of the reputedly good. do neglect. The reformer, if 
he see clearly what is needed in order that his efforts may suc- 
ceed, must perceive that if he could by any exertions increase 
the power of conscience over those whose reformation he seeks, 
he would, by those exertions, in the most effectual manner-pro- 
mote the reform which he endeavors to advance. He would be 
performing a preliminary work, whose success would render his: 
labors as a reformer far more probable than it could be while 
this preliminary work remained undone. If this be so, does 
not the preacher who devotes himself to this preliminary work, 
really, though in an indirect manner, yet most effectually, labor 
in behalf of every reform? 

Whatever complaints, then, against the Church of failing to 
give him that help which he has a right to expect from her, 
any reformer may be disposed to make, are entirely groundless 
if it can be shown that the Church, while she commits herself 
in favor of reforms, is devoting all her efforts to the accom- 
plishment of the single work of inducing men to comply with 
the terms of salvation; one of which is, that they should seek 
to. ascertain what are the injunctions of conscience, in order 
that they may obey them. Such success as has already attended 
the labors of reformers, has been due to. the fact that the 
preacher has prepared the way for those labors. Indeed, these 
labors themselves would probably never have been commenced, 
chad it not been for the influence which preaching has, perhaps 
unconsciously and indirectly, exerted over those who engage, 
inthem. The fact that reformers most abound where preachers 
are most numerous, is evidence of the truth of this assertion. 

But there is another way in which the reformer ought to be 
assisted in his work by the preacher. The labors of the preacher 
should not only make his work easier, but ought also to inspirit 
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and strengthen him to perform it. A love for man ought to be 
the impelling motive in all the labors of the reformer. If he 
be actuated by a lower motive, he cannot, without hypocrisy, 
without pretending to be influenced by higher motives than do 
in fact govern him, exert much influence.’ If men believe that 
he is governed solely or chiefly by Jove of distinction, or of 
money, or by hatred of those-who are profited by the evil 
against which his efforts are directed, he can do them but 
little good. But the truths taught from the pulpit are the 
very ones which are’ best calculated to produce and maintain a 
benevolent regard for all men. He who calls the attention of 
the reformer to these truths, who deduces and presents the en- 
couragements to labor for man’s welfare, which may be drawn 
‘from them, furnishes invaluable assistance to him. Nor can 
the fact, that it is discarded by him, render the assertion true, 
that the pulpit does not furnish the reformer help which is in- 
valuable, and which is all that it ought to extend to him. The 
Church surely ought not to be blamed by any professed re- 
former, because the assistance which she proffers him is of a 
kind which he does not desire, because it is rendered in her 
own way, and not in that which he would choose; especially 
ought she not to be blamed, if her own way be the best way; 
that in which she can render the greatest assistance. 

The Church prepares the reformer for his work, since she 
seeks to remove some of the greatest hinderances to his success. 
Many reformers fail to discover the reason, why such abund- 
ant efforts as they put forth in the benevolent enterprises in 
which they are engaged, are attended with no greater result. 
It is not because they who make them do not sufficiently exert 
themselves, or because they are deficient in intellectual power, 
or because the inevitable obstacles to the triumph of their 
efforts are so great that they cannot surmount them. ‘Their 
ill success is due to the fact, that they have themselves placed 
obstacles in their own way, which they must remove before 
they can attain the object which they seek. As with a deep 
sense of the importance of the reform which he endeavors to 
advance, the reformer contemplates the conduct of those who 
oppose it, or of those, who, while professing to be benevolent, 
yet refuse to aid him, he feels an indignation, which he permits 
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to degenerate into a hatred of those whose conduct has aroused 
it. This hatred may at length come to be the principal motive 
that urges him to those efforts which he makes as a reformer. 
He exhibits the natural manifestations of the feeling which 
actuates him. These manifestations naturally excite a recip- 
rocal antipathy in those who are the objects of his dislike, 
Thus do they become unfitted either to admit the duty of 
ceasing their opposition to his efforts, or of extending to him 
the assistance which he needs. Thus does he disqualify him- 
self to be highly useful in the work in which he is engaged. 

Now, the proclamation of the truths contained in the gospel 
is designated, and admirably suited to produce this very charity 
which is indispensable to the highest success of the reformer. 
The gospel teaches us that every man, even the best of men, 
is a great sinner, and that. he should “judge not, if he would 
not be judged.’ It exhibits to him the unspeakable, long-suf- 
fering, compassion, and forgiving disposition of God; the love 
which he cherishes towards the greatest transgressors, notwith- 
standing the infinite abhorrence which he feels towards every 
sin. Thus does it present to him an example, the contempla- 
tion of which has a most powerful tendency to fit him for his 
work, to enable him to preserve that benevolent regard for 
every man which will qualify him to remove opposition or in- 
difference, and to obtain the good will and assistance of all 
whose aid he may need No reformer who appreciates the im- 
mense importance and difficulty of maintaining, in connexion 
with a most earnest desire for the success of the reform which 
he would promote, a love for those who render his efforts often- 
times entirely abortive, will, if he rightly estimates the help 
which the preacher gives him in preserving this benevolent re- 
gard, refuse to admit that he is an invaluable auxiliary. That 
the Church has often failed to perform her duty in respect to re- 
forms, we do not deny or doubt; but we are also satisfied, that 
much injustice has been done her, because there has been @ 
misconception of the obligation resting upon her in relation to 
reforms, and a neglect to appreciate and accept the assistance 
which she does proffer to the reformer, 
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ARTICLE VIT. 


1. The History of Herodotus.—A new English Version, edited with 
copious Notes and Appendices, illustrating the History and Geography ‘ 
of Herodotus, from the most recent Sources of Information; and em- 
bodying the chief Results, historical and ethnographical, which have 
been obtained in the Progress of cuneiform and hieroglyphical Disco- 
very. By Grorce Rawuinson, M. A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
‘Exeter College, Oxford. Assisted by Cou. Str Henry Rawrrnson, 
K.C. B., and Sir J. G. Witxinson, F. R. 8. In four volumes, with 
Maps and Illustrations. New York: Appletons, 1859. pp. 563, 514, 
463, 465. 

2. The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records, 
stated anew, with special Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of mo- 
dern Times. In Hight Lectures delivered in the Oxford University 
Pulpit in the year 1859, on the Bampton Foundation, By Grorer 
Rawwinson, M.A. From the London Edition, with the notes trans- 
lated by Rev. A. N. Arnold. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1860. pp. 
454. 


Dr. David Nelson, one of the ablest men yet produced in Ame- 
rica, said that the infidelity of the vast mass of those who are 
skeptical, is produced by ignorance. , Men with an ordinary ac- 
quaintance with history are accustomed to say with a force which 
shows how strong they regard their objection to be, that if Chris- 
tianity were true there would be a thousand traces of it in'secular 
works, and a thousand incidental confirmations of it in coins 
medals, and inscriptions; in short, in all the memorials of past 
ages which have come down tous. They do not know enough 
to be aware that their demand is met, that these very confirma- 
tions exist, and that as severer and still severer tests are applied 
from the records of past ages, Christianity meets them all. 

But skeptics are not all of this sort. here are those who 
need much more than the Apostle, the vehement reproof of Fes- 
tus, “ Much learning hath made thee mad.” In, other words, 
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there is a common sense method of receiving knowledge, and 
a recondite’and false method. A subtle lawyer will twist the 
facts of a case and the precedents that bear on it, until a plain 
man is utterly confused. The same process which deludes others 
may deceive the unhappy votary of self-sufficient learning. He 
may refine and split hairs until he is incapable of perceiving 
the plain, manly truth. He may lay down canons of criticism, 
until he is buried up like the silk-worm in his own cocoons. 
He may sit in his study-chair, speculating, until the free air of 
heaven is an offence to him. 

The tendency of historical criticism has been from faith to 
skepticism. F. A. Wolf’s Prolegomena to Homer,* seems to 
have done more than any one book to unsettle the faith of 
scholars, and through them of the world, in ancient records 
and settled facts. All faiths are kindred. ‘The spirit of belief 
or unbelief reaches everything. If there never was'any Homer, 
if Cincinnatus never held a plough, if the battle of Marathon 
is a myth, and Sennacherib never tumultuated over Asia—if. 
the world has been moving for twenty centuries amid illusions 
as to the very elements of the past, and everything we learned . 
at school about history has to be unlearned, it is very clear 
that this unsettling of faith will not stop with profane history. 
If men cease to believe in Xerxes, they will doubt Nebuchad- 
nezzar; if there never was an Adschylus, men will not believe 
in an Isaiah. In other words, the German philosophers’ and 
critics, with their historical skepticism, struck a fearful blow 
at Christianity; the heaviest, to our thinking, ever aimed at it 
by mortal man. 

It is not, however, the method of divine truth to stop inves- 
tigation; thought, once alive and quickened, must go on to its 
goal. Itis sheer pusillanimity to attempt to check it. We 
may mourn over the victims that may perish pendente lite, 
but the battle must be fought out, and the truth will be vie- 
torious. ve 

Out of this skeptical group of historical critics, arose, as one 
of its immediate results, the finest school of historians, in some 
respects at least, ever known. History had ceased to be writ- 


* See the matter discussed in Felton’s Homer. Revised Edition, 418, sg. 
and in Grote’s Greece, Vol. II., 142, sg. Chap. XXI. 
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ten as when old Herodotus told us pleasant and confiding stories 
of early times. It has ceased to be written even as when Gibbon, 
not accurately sifting history, yet gave us magnificent pictures 
of the past. The very foundations of all truth in the past were 
assailed, and Niebuhr and Grote question everything. They 
place every conceivable authority on the witness stand, and 
cross-examine like lawyers at the old Bailey. Possessed of 
what facts they can gather, they proceed to pour through and 
around them the light of analysis and philosophy; they bring 
them before us as conceivable; they glorify them with poetry; 
they introduce us to their very life, and in fine they produce 
books as vivid as the most captivating fiction, delights of the 
human race. ‘To write a successful history now is to possess 
the highest grade of human intellect. 

But the taint of unbelief is still over mtich of the finest of 
this writing. Even Grote, greatly as we admire and delight 
in him, seems hardly to be certain of any thing, and leaves his 
votary a thoughtful lover of the glories of the past, but a 
smiling doubter of most of men’s beliefs as though they were 
pleasant illusions. It is a most seductive and dangerous form 
of human thought. Meanwhile, the vast learning of Germany 
had for fifty years been flowing out like molten lava, and har- 
dening into skeptical forms. In every department of human 
thought sneers and smiles were destroying faith. ‘The peril 
was extreme. It was, in a word, dignus vindice nodus. 

_ The Almighty “doth not make haste.” He intervened at 
the right moment in a wonderful way. He had covered up in 
the ground at ancient Nineveh, and caused to be written in 
strange, and hitherto indecipherable characters, in Egypt and 
Persia, the evidence of the truth of ancient events. These 
evidences were not formally such as to establish these truths 
that were in danger of dying out. They were vastly better 
than this, they were coincidences, undesigned by their authors, 
embodying a hundred incidental facts and allusions to events 
existing in the time of the builders and writers. Was there, 
indeed, no Sennacherib? What could a skeptic say when 
Layard uncovered his palace? Was there no Nebuchadnezzar? 
A hundred thousand bricks lie to-day at Babylon, every one 
inscribed by his-name, as every bar of iron which comes from 
vol. Ix.—40 
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Pittsburgh has stamped upon it the brand of the maker. Was 
there no Marathon, no Salamis, no Platezsa? But here is the 
tomb of Xerxes with inscriptions graven on it by his own order, 
and here, in the hippodrome at Constantinople, has been read 
on the very pillar erected by the Greeks themselves at Delphi, 
the names of the tribes who saved Greece and the liberties of 
the world. 

Livery one has heard of these things. But very few are 
aware of their peculiar force, how very satisfying they are to 
the careful inquirer. Their evidence is cumulative. A thou- 
sand minute points are established. The Scripture writers 
and old Herodotus throw out facts boldly and simply which 
they knew to be true, as is the wont of truth. A thousand 
suspicions and probabilities are raised against them, when sud- 
denly an inscription is read, or a mound is uncovered, and: the 
old truth is put in a clear and certain light. It is established. 

It is the object of this Article to gather up the evidence that 
has been thus recently furnished to the truth of ancient, and 
especially Scripture history, that our readers, very many of 
whom will not find time to travel through the works on the 
subject, may see something of the facts in the case. Itis a 
severe task to accomplish, for beside the labor of reading so 
much recondite matter, the mind, if passive, will gather up 
very much error, the speculations of the discoverers and authors 
mingled with the truths they have evolved. 

The Rev. George Rawlinson is a brother of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson the discoverer, an Oxford man. He has gathered up 
carefully every thing yet known of these discoveries, and in- 
grafted them upon two works—a new translation of Herodotus, 
and certain Bampton lectures. He has been assisted by Col. 
Rawlinson and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, the Egyptian explorer. 
These books, therefore, are authentic and thesaurt of the mat- 
ters in question. 

The first thing that meets us prominently, is the clashing 
authorities of Ctesias and Herodotus. Let us state that ques- 
tion so that our readers may precisely understand it, and let us 
go to the foundation that there may be no confusion from any 
forgotten or unknown region in their minds. 

Ctesias was a Greek physician and historian, contemporary 
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of Xenophon, born at Cnidus, in Caria. Strabo says. that he 
lived for seventeen years in Persia, at the court of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, as physician to the king.* Diodorus says that he 
derived his information as to those events of which he was not 
an eye-witness, from the Persian archives. He wrote in the 
Yonie dialect in. twenty-three books. The work was ‘called 
Persia, and contained what he called the history of Persia 
down to his own time, All that is now extant is a meagre 
abridgment in Photius, and a number of fragments which are 
preserved in Diodorus, Athenzeus, Plutarch, and others. Ctesiag 
wrote also a book called Jndica,. and three or four others. 

Every body knows something of Herodotus. His history is 
the most readable of any such works, perhaps, ever translated. 
‘The object of the book is the Persian war of invasion. In 
writing this, however, he, fortunately for us, discusses almost 
every thing. He begins with the mythical ages, gives a full 
history of Lydia and Croesus, the rise of the Persian monarchy, 
the subjugation of Asia Minor and Babylon, the Egyptians, the 
Scythians, Cyrene and Lybia, and then the Greek States, the 
Tonians and Dorians. We come at last to the glorious fight 
for freedom and the deliverance of Greece. He breaks off 
somewhat abruptly. All this is extant in good Ionic Greek in 
nine books, called after the Muses, and may be as easily read 
as Motley’s History of the Dutch Republic. As to the time of 
Herodotus, he tells us that he conversed with a man who fought 
at the battle of Platza. ‘What follows was recounted to me 
by Thersander, a native of Orchomenus, a man of the first 
rank in that city. Thersander told me, that he was himself 
among those invited to the feast, (which preceded “old Plateea’s 
day,) &c.” + He was, therefore, a little nearer to the Persian 
fight, than Bancroft is to the Revolutionary war. 

Now Ctesias and Herodotus differ materially, and historians 
have vainly labored to reconcile them. Christian writers, too, 
haye labored to bring Ctesias into harmony with Scripture, not 
very successfully. But now the excavations and inscriptions 
every where go against Ctesias, and sustain Herodotus and 


* See Anthon’s Greek Lit. Smith’s Dict. Biog. 
: } Book IX., 16, 
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Scripture. Falsehood had here a long run, some 2200 years, 
but it is earthed at last. ‘‘One day is with the Lord asa 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” Herodotus 
was doubted a thousand times, but he comes ‘out like silver 
seven times tried. As an English writer said, “The bones. of 
the old Greek must have moved with delight in his grave.” 

There is no such contradiction by the Scripture writers of each 
other, nor of Herodotus. The discoveries, as far as they go, con- 
firm them all. The reason is that the Bible and Herodotus are 
true. There is, indeed, a distinction to be taken between dif- 
ferent parts of Herodotus. He relates marvels at times, which 
are manifestly impossible, and at times states matters on the 
faith of others. But in both these cases he distinguishes. He 
gives his authority, so that we know on what ground the state- 
ment is made. Where he relates anything as within his own 
knowledge, or as based on proper evidence, he is one of the 
most truthful of men. 

The principal purpose of our Article, as we said, is to bring 
outin some consecutive form the evidence that has been furnished 
for the truth of ancient history and the Scripture records. We 
shall not confine ourselves strictly to this, but we state it as our 
normal idea. We may mention here that the authority of 
Berosus is much strengthened by the recent discoveries. He 
was a priest of the temple of Belus, 276 B.C., and wrote a 
history of Chaldea. Fragments only remain, whtieh are quoted 
by various ancient writers. As this is a matter of importance, 
we quote from Sir Henry Rawlinson, certainly a very compe- 
tent witness: ‘“‘ Hach succeeding discovery has tended to authen- 
ticate the chronology of Berosus, and to throw discredit upon 
the tales of Ctesias and his followers. The chronology which 
we obtain from the cuneiform inscriptions for this early em- 
pire, (Babylonia,) harmonizes perfectly with the numbers given 
in the scheme of Berosus.” Berosus gives for the beginning 
of the Chaldean or Babylonian Empire 2234 B.C., and fer 
the Median, preceding it, 2458 B.C. 

Manetho, too, the Egyptian historian, turns out to be very. 
trustworthy. When his chronology comes to be examined, we 
find, first, a statement, on the authority of Syncellus, that the 
5000 years of Manetho’s dynastic lists were reduced by him- 
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self to 3555 years; no doubt because he was aware that his lists 
contained contemporary dynasties in some cases; in others, con- 
temporary kings in the same dynasty. The difference between 
his scheme and that of Scripture being about 2000 years, this 
would reduce it to only a discrepancy of a few hundred years. 
If the authority of Syncellus be not admitted, still the fact is, 
that the dynasties of Manetho were sometimes contemporane- 
ous, as 7s proved by the Egyptian monuments. The latest con- 
clusions of Sir Gardner Wilkinson make the date of Menes, 
the beginning of the Egyptian monarchy 2690 B.c.* The He- 
brew date of the deluge is about 350 years later than this, and 
the Septuagint about 600 years earlier. So that the chrono- 
logical difficulties are not sustained, when carefully examined. 
The whole Egyptian scheme, as made out from Manetho and 
the monuments, depends entirely upon the arrangement of the 
dynasties of kings as consecutive or contemporaneous, and this 
is so uncertain that it cannot be depended upon. 

‘We shall not enter here upon the explanation of the disco- 
very of the method of reading the arrow-headed characters, 
nor upon the proof that they have been read correctly. It is 
quite settled among all men pretending to oriental learning, 
that the general results are trustworthy. There are slight dif- 
ferences in the methods of the different investigations, but they 
are not sufficient to affect at all the general conclusions. 

The great inscription at Behistun occupies twenty-three 
ectavo pages. ‘‘Behistun is situated on the western frontier 
of the ancient Media, upon the road from Babylon to the 
southern Ecbatana, the great thoroughfare between the east- 
ern and the western provinces of the ancient Persia. The 
precipitous rock, 1700 feet high, on which the writing is in- 
scribed, forms a portion of the great plain of Zagros, which 
separates the high plateau of Iran from the vast plain watered 
by the two streams of the Tigris and Euphrates. The inscrip- 
tion is engraved at the height of 300 feet from the base of the 
rock, and can only be reached with much exertion and diffi- 
culty. It is trilingual: one transcript is in the ancient Persian, 


* Mr. Stuart Poole, Hore Agyptiace, and Rask, Eyyptian Chronology, hold 
similar views. 
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one in Babylonian, the third in a Scythic or Tatar dialect. 
Col. Rawlinson gathers from the monument itself that it was 
executed in the fifth year of the reign of Darius, B.c. 516. The 
subjoined is the Persian transcript, as deciphered by Col. R., 
Roman letters being substituted for the original cuneiform. 
Col. R.’s translation is also given. The numbers are added 
for convenience of reference.”’ 

We copy two paragraphs as a specimen of the inscription:— 


“CoLumn 1. . ; 

“Par. 1. (1) Adam Dérayavush, (2) Khsh4yathiya vasarka, 
(8) Khshdyathiya khshéyathiyanam, (4) Khsh4yathiya Parsiya, 
(5) Khsh4yathiya dahyaundm, (6) Visht4spahy4 putra, (7) Ar- 
shamahya nap4, (8) Hakh4manishiya. 

(1) I (am) Darius, (2) the great king, (8) the king of kings, 
(4) the king of Persia, (5) the king of the (dependent) provinces, 
(6) the son of Hystaspes, (7) the grandson of Arsames, (8) the 
Achzemenian. 

“Par. 14. (We omit the arrow-heads.) ‘‘Says Darius the 
king: There was not a man, neither Persian nor Median, nor 
any one of our family, who would dispossess that Gomates the 
Magian of the crown. The State feared him exceedingly. He 
slew many people, who had known the old Bardes; for that 
reason he slew them, ‘lest they should recognise me, that I am 
not Bardes, [called in Greek history Smerdis, ] the son of Cyrus.’ 
No one dared to say any thing concerning Gomates the Magian, 
until I arrived. Then I prayed to Ormazd; Ormazd brought 
help to me. On the tenth day of the month Bagayadish, then 
it was, with my faithful men, I slew that Gomates the Magian, 
and those who were his chief followers. The fort named Sicta- 
chotes, in the district of Media, called Niszea, there I slew him. 
I dispossessed him of the empire. By the grace of Ormazd, 
T became king; Ormazd granted me the sceptre.” 

How this inscription, agreeing with other evidence, confirms 
Herodotus, may be seen by the following: “The length of the 
reign of Cambyses is confirmed by the Canon of Ptolemy; the 
fact that Darius became king in his father’s lifetime (iii. 72) 
by the Behistun inscription; the revolt of the Medes from 
Darius (i. 130) by the same document; the conquest of India 
in the reign of Darius, by a comparison of the list of provinces, 
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in the inscriptions of Behistun and Persepolis; the Scythian ex- 
pedition by the tomb-inseription Nakhsh-i-Rustam; the length 
of Darius’ reign by the Canon and by Manetho. The order of 
the chief events in the reign of Darius is confirmed by a com- 
parison of the three inscriptions above mentioned, of which the 
Behistun is clearly the earliest, and the tomb-inscription the 
latest.” 

The inscriptions confirm the descent of the Greeks from 
Javan. (Heb. Yavan.) Gen. x.2. They are first mentioned in 
the inscriptions by Sargon. He received tribute in Babylon 
from the Greek colonists of Cyprus about B.c. 709—a date 
which well corresponds with other ascertained facts, and 
speaks of them as ‘‘the seven kings of the Yaha tribes of the 
‘country Yavnan, (or Ydnan,) who dwelt in an island in the 
midst of the Northern Sea, at the distance of seven days from 
the coast, and the name of whose country had never been heard 
by my ancestors, the kings of Assyria and Chaldza, from the 
remotest times.” In the Behistun inscription Greece is called 
Yuna. 

“The name of the principal Persian tribe was Pasargade, 
and this was also the name of the ancient capital. Stephen of 
Byzantium translates the name ‘the encampment of the Per- 
sians.’ According to Anaximenes, Cyrus founded Pasargadee. 
There seems to be no doubt that it was the Persian capital of 
both Cyrus and Cambyses, Persepolis being founded by Darius. 
-Cyrus was buried there, as we learn from the doubtful authority 
of Ctesias. It was afterwards the place where the kings were 
inaugurated. 

“Tt seems tolerably certain that the modern Murgaub is the 
site of Pasargade. It is the only place in Persia at which in- 
scriptions of the age of Cyrus have been discovered.  Aristo- 
bulus, one of the companions of Alexander, reported by Arrian, 
and by Strabo, declared that the tomb of Cyrus existed at Pa- 
sargadz. ‘There is much reason to believe that this tomb still 
exists at Murgaub. On a square base, composed of immense 
blocks of beautiful white marble, rising in steps, stands a 
structure so closely resembling the description of Arrian, that 
it seems scarcely possible to doubt that it is the tomb, which, 
in Alexander’s time, contained the body of Cyrus. It is a 
quadrangular house, or rather chamber, built of large blocks 
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of marble, five feet thick, which are shaped at the top into a 
sloping roof. Internally, the chamber is 10 feet long, T wide, 
and 8 high. ‘There are holes in the marble floor that seem to 
have admitted the fastenings of a sarcophagus. The tomb 
stands in an area marked out by pillars, whereon oceurs re- 
peatedly the inscription, (written both in Persian and in the 
so-called Median,) “‘I am Cyrus the king, the Achemzenian.”’ 
“Adam Kurush, Khshéyathiya, Hakh4manishiya.” 

Herodotus says that the Persians counted it the most dis- 
graceful thing in the world to tell a lie; the next worse, to owe 
a debt, because, among other reasons, the debtor is obliged to 
tell lies. The inscriptions of Darius are remarkable on this 
point. In the Behistun inscription, he mentions it as the great 
calamity of the usurpation of the pseudo-Smerdis, that ‘then 
the lie became abounding in the land.” Darius is favored by 
Ormazd, “because he was not a heretic, nor a liar, nor a tyrant.””. 
His successors are exhorted to cast into utter perdition “the man 
who may bea liar.” His great fear is lest it may be thought that 
any part of the record which he has set up has been “falsely re- 
lated,” and he even abstains from narrating certain events of 
his reign, “lest to him who may hereafter peruse the tablet, the 
many deeds that have been done by him may seem to be falsely 
recorded.” 

The speculations both of Col. Rawlinson and his brother, on 
philology and ethnology, are not always entirely reliable, and 
are at times somewhat confused. It is not very surprising that 
they should not be entirely clear, as parts of this subject are 
but advancing confusedly out of the mist of ages, and their 
forms can hardly yet be distinctly seen. There are, however, 
very valuable suggestions, and most of them in the direction 
of the truth. 

Light is thrown upon the connexion between the races of 
Ham in Africa and Asia; a point which has been too much 
neglected, and which there has seemed to be a tendency to 
deny. The truth about the Hamitic races is, that they were 
originally highly enlightened, and, indeed, among the most 
learned of men. But the tendency to degenerate, which 
exists, more or less, in all fallen human nature, seems to have 
been a special characteristic of the Hamitic race. They showed 
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a settled disinclination to accept the true religion, which is 
the only certain preserver of men. 

The history of mankind lies mainly in the predictions of 
Noah in regard to his three children, and upon these the dis- 
coveries throw much light. Why the children of Japheth show 
in general, a constant tendency to improvement; those of Shem 
to remain stationary in character, and even to pass away rather 
than change, and why the children of Ham degenerate, are 
questions which we do not attempt to answer. Comparative 
philology points more and more to three great families of lan- 
guages, and these tend constantly more and more to identify 
themselves scientifically with the sons of Noah. We must sup- 
pose an original difference in the sons of Noah, illustrated by 
the history in Genesis, and ever tending to develop itself in 
their posterity. 

The world was, after the deluge, “‘of one language, and of 
one speech,’’ which was “‘confounded”’ at Babel. There are 
traditions of ‘this in Abydenus, quoted by Eusebius, in Plato, 
and in “The Sibyl,” according to Josephus. The speculations 
on this event are not very pellucid. We could give our 
readers the opinions that have been maintained, but they 
would not prove quite satisfactory. The confusion resulted in 
this, that they did not “understand one another’s speech,” 
(Gen. xi. 7,) and the language “of the whole earth” was there 
confounded, and the Lord scattered the people abroad “upon 
the face of all the earth.” This appears to have taken place 
' in the days of Peleg, who was the fifth from Shem. Peleg was 
born in the year 101 after the flood,* and lived 239 years. If 
“in his days”’ indicates that Peleg was known at the time as a 
man of distinction, then the event may be placed, say at the 
close of the third century after the flood. Whatever the confu- 
sion means precisely, we do not suppose that it need be taken to 
imply a destruction of the special characteristics of the descend- 
ants of Noah through his three sons. They were thrown off, per- 
haps, from the original language, or, at least, all but one branch 
was so thrown off, and the others created other tongues, but in 
creating them, no doubt, followed their peculiar idiosyncrasies. 


* Kurtz’-Old Covenant. 
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If the original language was Hebrew, then this may have con- 
tinued in the line of Shem, branching out, as we know Shem- 
itism did, into the other languages of that stock, and Japheth 
and Ham may have been then thrown on their own resources, 
with such assistance as Providence saw fit to afford, to form their 
own language. 

It is curious that Ham seems to have developed earliest, and 
apparently with most brilliancy. He burst forth in tropical 
splendor to decay as signally. Like the prodigal son, he went 
forth sumptuously, but soon to exhaust himself. Egypt, and 
Babylonia—Thebes, and Babylon,—the early and splendid 
kingdoms of the human race were Hamitic. © Rawlinson 
argues the question with considerable earnestness, whether 
the Phoenicians were not Shemitic instead of Hamitic. Herodo- 
tus, Strabo, Trogus Pompeius, and others state that the Phe- 
nicians emigrated, at a very early time, from the Persian Gulf 
or Indian Ocean, and settled on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. “This nation,” says Herodotus, ‘according to their 
own account, dwelt anciently upon the Erythrean Sea, but 
crossing thence, they fixed themselves upon the sea-coast of 
Syria, where they still inhabit. This part, of Syria, and all 
the region extending hence to Egypt, is known by the name 
of Palestine.’* Mr. Rawlinson labors to show that this was 
a comparatively modern emigration, which superinduced a 
Shemitish people upon the original Hamitic one. He gives the 
arguments fairly on both sides. His principal grounds for their 
Shemitic origin are, that they seem to have had a Shemitic, and 
not a Hamitic character, and that there were other Shemitic 
movements from that quarter. These arguments are not of 
much weight against what we know of other Hamitic nations 
in early times. No doubt they were the latest, and, in some 
respects, the most brilliant of these descendants of Ham. Mr- 
R. does not set aside the positive arguments against him, which 
are such as these: Sidon is the first born of Canaan; “the border 
of the Canaanites was from Sidon,” and Aradus, Arca, and Si- 
myra seem to be represented by “the Arvadite, the Arkite, and 
the Zemarite.” Gen. x. 15-19. Then in Joshua we have “Great 
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Zidon,” and in Judges x. 12: “The Zidonians did oppress you,” 
and, in the same book, the children of Dan, when there was no 
king in Israel, destroyed Laish which had no deliverer, “ be- 
cause it was far from Zidon.” So it goes on, and presently 
Hiram, king of Tyre, is an intimate friend of Solomon, and 
highly civilized, and after a while their merchants are princes. 
Where now did the Semite invasion comein? We can conceive of 
the Canaanites coming by way of the Persian Gulf to Palestine, 
for they did not originate on the Mediterranean; they must have 
come from somewhere; but that the Phoenicians were any thing 
else than Canaanites is not easy of belief. The Hellenistic 
Jews again, use the terms Canaan, Phoenicia, and so of the 
people, indifferently.* Sanchoniathan identifies Canaan (Xv) 
and Phoenix, the mythic eponymus of Phoenicia, and Eupolemus 
(ap. Huseb.) makes Canaan the father of the Phcenicians. Au- 
gustine says that the rusties, in his part of Africa, ‘being asked 
what they are, answer Punicé, Chanani,” and there is a coin 
of Laodicea upon which the legend has been read and ex- 
plained by Gesenius, ‘‘Laodiceze matris in Canaan.” That 
Pheenicia and Carthage had not a Hamitic character, is not 
so clear. Jezebel was sufficiently Hamitic, and their religion 
had in it many cruel and licentious elements. Moreover, both 
in Phoenicia and Carthage, the characteristic Hamitic gods were 
worshipped. 

Per contra, however, Dr. Thomson informs us that a sar- 
cophagus was discovered at Sidon, about four years ago, con- 
taining an inscription in twenty-two lines, which is wnique in 
Pheenician remains. It is an inscription of “ Ashmunazer, king 
of the Sidonians, son of Tabnith.”” It was carried to France. 
“Many of the letters,’ he says, ‘so closely resemble those of 
our own alphabet, that one can scarcely be mistaken in tracing © 
ours up through the Romaic and Greek to that of Pheenicia. 
It further appears that the language of the two peoples, as 
well as their alphabet, were identical. And this, too, accords 
with our most ancient history. In all the incidental notices of 


* The Septuagint in several places. Compare Matth. xv. 22 with Mark vii. 
26, where the woman ‘‘out of the coasts of Canaan, is a Greek—a Syro-Pho- 
nician by nation.” 
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intercourse between the patriarchs and their descendants, and 
the inhabitants of Palestine, this fact is assumed or necessarily 
implied. It is, perhaps, not necessary to suppose that either 
borrowed from the other, but that both inherited from their 
common ancestor.’ * This seems to go to establish the Semitic 
character of the Phoenicians. But the reader will perceive how 
loose it is. We are not told any thing of the structure of the 
language, and are informed that all the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine learned a common language from their common ancestor. 
But the Hebrews and Canaanites had no common ancestor 
except Noah. For it is just as certain that they could talk 
familiarly with the children of Heth, the son of Canaan, and 
the Philistines, children of Mizraim, the son of Ham, as with 
the Phoenicians. Suppose a Philistine or Hittite monument 
were discovered, what language would it be, and what alpha- 
bet? Would it not be one that savans would read as resem- 
bling Hebrew? Augustine, himself a native Carthaginian, said 
that “the Hebrew and Carthaginian languages differ but little. 
The Hebrew, Carthaginian, and Phcenician languages are of 
one origin and character.’’ So Hieronymus: “The Cartha- 
ginian language is, to a great extent, allied with the Hebrew; 
and is said, indeed, to flow forth from the fountain of the He- 
brew.” Gesenius adds that ‘this is to be thoroughly main- 
tained, that the Phoenician language, in the main, and, indeed, 
as to almost every thing, agrees with the Hebrew, whether you 
consider their roots or the mode of forming and inflecting their 
words.” Gesenit Monumenta. § 3.+ 

The truth is stronger than theories. There seems an inter- 
mixture of Hamitic and Semitic elements in the character, 
language, and history of the Phoenicians. This intermix- 
ture, probably, took place in different times and ways. More 
susceptible and valuable than the Philistines and children of 
Heth, they embraced the civilization of the Hebrews, inter- 
mingling it with the old Sidonian elements noted in Homer. 
Seated on the sea, and with a maritime disposition, they learned 
from various quarters; and there is, therefore, every thing in 
favor of the tradition that Cadmus brought letters from Phe- 


* Land and the Book i. 202 + Quoted in Dwight’s Mod. Phil. 
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nicia into Greece. We must remember that the first ascer- 
tained date in Greece is 776 B.c. The date of the Exodus is 
fixed by Usher at 1491 3.0. and by the Septuagint 1614 3.0. 
Here are about 800 years within which the mythical Cadmus 
may have gone to Beeotia. Solomon’s temple was built about 
1000 B.c.; and, at that time, Judzea and Phoenicia were almost 
as closely connected as England and America. Of course, accu- 
racy is impossible in the date of a myth, but there is room for: 
Cadmus to have become imbued with Hebrew ideas, received 
Pheenician-wise at any time between, say 1000 and 1400 B.c. 
The earliest date that Liddell and Scott venture to put down 
for any Greek author is 700 B.c. If we conjecture the age of 
Homer as contemporary with Solomon, still there are several 

hundred years within which Cadmus may have gone to Greece 
after Joshua brought the Jews, enriched with the learning of 
Egypt, into Palestine. Niebuhr, Thirlwall, Kenrick, and 
Bihr all declare in favor of the tradition. Grote, of course, 
is non-committal. Rawlinson’s arguments are as follows:— 
1. The unanimous tradition. 2. The fact that there was a 
race called Cadmeians at Thebes, from very early times, claim- 
ing a Phoenician descent. Mr. R. thinks Cadmus means 7p, 
“the Kast.” 3. The fact that the early worship at Thebes was 
that of Phoenician deities. 4. The occurrence of a number of 
Semitic words in the provincial dialect of Boeotia. Herod. ii. 17. 

The student, who is looking for clear ideas in comparative 
philology, will find himself greatly perplexed by a mass of na- 
- tions whom the philologers call Turanian. He will find de- | 
scendants of Shem, Ham, and Japheth—and “Turanian.” 
Who are they? At p. 342, Vol. I., Mr. Rawlinson says, “ Ham, 
the great progenitor of the Turanians or Allophylians.’”’ This 
seems clear enough. But on p. 526, we read, that in the ear- 
liest times ‘there seems to have been spread over Western Asia 
a Seythie or Twranian population.” Max Miiller says, ‘The 
third family is the Turanian. It comprises all languages not 
included under the Arian or Semitic families, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the Chinese and its dialects. This is, indeed, 
a very wide range; and the characteristic marks of union as- 
certained for this immense variety of languages are as yet very 
vague and general, if compared with the definite ties of rela- 
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tionship which severally unite the Semitic and the Arian.” 
Again, Rawlinson says: ‘The original occupation of Turanian 
races is generally admitted; the peopling of Europe in prime- 
val times by tribes having a similar form of speech, which 
yielded every where to the Indo-European races, and were 
either absorbed or driven into holes or corners, is apparent 
from the position of the Lapps, Finns, Esths, and Basques, 
whose dialects are of the Turanian type. The early Babylo- 
nian language, in its affinity with the Susianian, the second 
column of the cuneiform trilingual inscriptions, the Armenian 
cuneiform, and the Mantchoo Tatar, on the one hand, with 
the Galla, the Greek, and the ancient Egyptian on the other, 
may be cited as a proof of the original unity between the lan- 
guages of Africa and Asia; a unity sufficiently shadowed out in 
Gen. x. 6-20, and confirmed by the manifold traditions concern- 
ing the two Ethiopias, the Cushites above Egypt, and the Cush- 
ites of the Persian Gulf.” Mr. Rawlinson’s theory seems to be 
that Hamitism was the first developed speech, and that the others . 
grew out of it. He adds: ‘Hamitism, then, although no doubt 
the form of speech out of which Semitism was developed, is itself 
rather Turanian than Semitic, and the triple division corre- 
sponding to the sons of Noah, which the earlier ethnologers 
adopted, may still be retained, the Turanian being classed with 
the Hamitic, of which it is an earlier stage.’’* 

How extensively these Turanians were spread abroad appears 
from the following: ‘‘The primitive form of the tongue, crys- 
tallizing among the less civilized hordes, has remained from 
the early times of which we are speaking, to the present day, 
the language of four-fifths of Asia, and of many of the remote 
parts of Europe. It is spoken by the Finns and Lapps, the 
Turks and Hungarians, the Ostiaks and Samoides, the Tar- 
tars and Thibetians, the Mongols, Uzbeks, Turcomen, Mant- 
chous, Kirghis, Nogais, &c.; by all the various races which 
wander over the vast steppes of Northern Asia and Eastern 
Europe; by the hill-tribes of India, and by many nations of 
the Eastern Archipelago.” + The reader will find occasion for 
receiving this with many grains of allowance, and for perceiving 


* Herod. i. 525. f Ib: i. 626, 
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that comparative philology has some too hasty generalizers. 
It is said that “ Rask, Castren, and Gabelentz, the great in- 
vestigators of the Turanian languages, all unite in testifying 
that they are bound together by ties of far less strength than 
the Indo-European, while they also maintain with equal firm- 
ness that they all belong fundamentally to one race.”* Cas- 
tren was a very interesting man, who devoted himself to the 
literature of Finland. He made long journeys through the 
north of Europe and Asia. He was made first professor of 
Finnish at the University of Helsingfors.* Gabelentz was a 
German of Altenburg. He has written a Mantchou grammar 
and other philological works.+ | Rask has had the honor of high 
praise from Bopp. 

On the question of the Hamitic or Japhethian origin of the Tar- 
- tars we submit the following: The reader will hardly believe us, 
after examining Mr. Rawlinson almost passim, and finding that 
he is in the habit of saying “Scythic or Turanian,” when we 
remark that he has an elaborate essay to prove that the Scyths of 
Herodotus were Indo-European. And that there are serious 
grounds for this, the reader will hardly hesitate in believing, when 
we state that Jacob Grimm hasshown by anelaborate examination 
of ancient Scythic words that there are the strongest grounds for 
relying upon it. Donaldson has adopted this view. Rawlinson 
gives the words, which make out a strong case. He then proceeds 
to deny that the Scyths were Tartars, and professes his inability 
to say what tribe they were, or whether they had any connexions 
- or descendants. But Hichhoff says, in his general division of 
the Persian languages: ‘Um sie her leben, mehr oder minder 
entfernt, vershiedene rohe Sprachen, das Afghanische im Reiche 
Kabul, das Balutschi an den Grenzen Indiens, das Kurdische 
bei den Gebirgsbewohnern Persiens und das bei einem Stamme 
des Kaukasus erhaltene Ossetische, ein altes Ueberbleibsel aus 
der Zeit der grossen Wanderung der indischen Vélker nach 
Europa.” { Ritter has some very interesting information on 
this point. He says there are six tribes or divisions of ‘ Indo- 
Germanischen blauiiugichen Volkern,” whose country is East- 


* Dwight’s Mod. Phil., 17. } See Enc. Amer. in Voc. 
{ Vergleichung der Sprachen von Europa und Indien, p. 23. 
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Turkistan, and they appear, according to this most distinguished 
of geographers, to have ranged from the frontiers of Persia to 
China; one tribe of them, according to a Chinese fragment 
which comes through a Romish missionary, having entered into 
close relations with the Chinese government about the time of 
the Advent. This curious document is given by Ritter at 
length.* 
The following interesting remarks, relate to the general sub- 
ject which we are considering: ‘There was not, perhaps, in the 
very earliest ages that essential linguistic difference between 
Hamitic and Semitic nations which would enable an inquirer 
at the present day, from a mere examination of their monu- 
mental records, to determine positively to which family certain 
races respectively belonged. We must be cautious, therefore, 
in drawing direct ethnological inferences from the linguistic 
indications of a very early age. It will be far safer, at any 
rate, in these early times to follow the general scheme of ethnic 
affiliation, which is given in the tenth chapter of Genesis. One 
of the most remarkable results arising from an analysis of the 
Hawitic cuneiform alphabet, is the evidence of an Arian ele- 
ment in the vocabulary of the very earliest period, thus show- 
ing eitber that in that remote age there must have been an 
Arian race dwelling on the Euphrates among the Hamitic 
tribes, or that, (as 1 myself think more probable,) the distine- 
tion between Arian, Semitic, and Turanian tongues had ‘not 
been developed when picture-writing was first used in Chaldeea, 
but that the words then in use passed indifferently at a subse- 
quent period, and under certain modifications, into the three 
great families among which the languages of the world are 
divided.” We may remark here, that it is the opinion of some 
sensible men that the confusion of tongues was partial, for a 
specific purpose, and confined, perhaps, to one race. A sug- 
gestion of Mr. Rawlinson is, derived from a close study of the 
whole subject, that “perhaps if the Hamitic languages really 
came from Ethiopia, they bifurcated at the mouth of the Hu- 
phrates; the Western branch as it passed through Babylonia 
merging into Semitism, while the Eastern branch spread into 
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Central Asia through-Susiana, and became developed into the 
various dialects of the Turanian family.” ; 

In regard to the Chaldeans, so often mentioned in Scripture, 
the name /fa/daz is first met with in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
which date from the early part of the ninth century, B.C. 

Herodotus mentions that Sennacherib was “king of the 
Arabians and Assyrians,” and calls his army, in one place, 
simply ‘‘the host of the Arabians.”’ It is striking, that there 
are at least thirty distinct tribes of this race named in the 
Assyrian inscriptions, among the dwellers upon the banks of 
the Tigris and Euphrates; and under the later kings of Nine- 
veh, they appear to have been scarcely inferior to the Chal- 
deans themselves in strength and numbers.* 

Tiglath-Pileser IL., is mentioned five times in the Bible. On 
' the Kileh-Shergat cylinder are the names of five kings, the - 
earliest document of a purely historical character which has 
as yet been recovered by the researches in Mesopotamia. 
Tiglath-Pileser I., is the fifth in the series. He gives his ge- 
nealogy and records the annals of five years of his reign. By 
a rock inscription, set up by Sennacherib at Bavian, the date 
of this monarch is settled at. about B.C. 1123. The lists go 
on, with some interruptions, until they reach Tiglath-Pileser 
II., who records that he defeated Rezin, King of Damascus, 
and received tribute from the King of Samaria, whom he calls 
Menahem. . 

Our readers will recollect Benhadad, killed by Hazael. His 
. name was recognised on the inscriptions independently, both 
by Dr. Hincks and Col. Rawlinson. The Septuagint has the 
name ‘) voc “Adep, for Ben-Hadad, (compare Hadadezer or Ha- 
darezer, d and r being frequently confounded.) The name in 
the inscription, as read by Dr. Hincks, is Ben-idri. The ~ 
same inscription contains an account of the confederacy of the 
Khatti or Hittites. It will be remembered that the Hittites 
are the children of Heth. (1 ) 

The black obelisk is a most interesting monument. One of 
five epigraphs on it, records the tribute brought to Shalmuna- 
bar, who was cotemporary with Hazael, by Yahua the son of 


e 
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Khumyri, ive., Jehu, the son of Omri, consisting almost en- 
tirely of gold and silver, and articles manufactured from gold. 
Jehu, we know, was really the son of Jehoshaphat, and grand- 
sonof Nimshi. The Assyrians called Samaria, (see the Nimrod 
obelisk,) Beth-Omri. The title, then, son of Omri, may have 
meant, as claimed by Jehu, king of Samaria, the city which 
Omri built; or he may have been descended from Omri on the 
mother’s side. . 

There is one place where the Scriptures and Herodotus do 
not agree. From the Scriptures we gather that the kingdom 
of Assyria was very flourishing in the reigns of Tiglath-Pileser, 
Shalmunezer, Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esar-haddon. This 
contradicts Herodotus, but exactly accords with the monuments. 

A seal impression of one of the Sabacos of Egypt, was found 
at Koyunjik, and had most probably been affixed to a treaty. 
Sabaco is called Soin the Bible. (“' ) With points it would 
read Seveh, and Manetho, in fact, has Sevechus. Sargon states 
that he took Samaria in his first year, and carried into cap- 
tivity 27,280 families. 

The aunals of Sennacherib hitherto discovered, only extend 
to his sixth year. Among other things, he states that on 
his way back from the conquest of Babylon, he ravaged the 
lands of the Aramzean tribes upon the Tigris and Euphrates, 
among whom are mentioned the Wabatu, (Nabateeans,) and the 
Hagaranu, (Hagarenes.) He then proceeds to relate his ex- 
pedition, which is briefly recorded in 2 Kings xvii., 13-16, 
which the reader will please examine and compare with the 
account which Sennacherib has inscribed in the strange charac- 
ters which we now read. After recording his expedition into 
Syria, and his successful attack upon Ascalon and Joppa, &c., he 
goes on to state that he took Lachish and Libnah, and after- 
wards proceeded against Hezekiah. He invaded Judea, where 
he took forty-six fenced cities, and carried off as eaptives 200,000 
people. After this he laid siege to Jerusalem, which he en- 
deavored to capture by means of mounds. Hereupon Hezekiah 
submitted, consenting to pay a tribute of three hundred talents 
of silver and thirty talents of gold. The second expedition is 
not recorded in his annals. But there is a very curious story 
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in the text of Herodotus,* which he says he heard in Egypt. 
He states: ‘When Sennacherib, King of the Arabians and 
Assyrians, marched his vast army into Egypt, the warriors (of 
the King of Egypt,) one and all refused to come to his aid. 
On this the monarch, greatly distressed, entered into the inner 
sanctuary, and before the image of the god, bewailed the fate 
which impended over him. As he wept he fell asleep and 
dreamed that the god came and stood at his side, bidding him 
be of good cheer and go boldly forth and meet the Arabian 
host, which would do him no hurt, as he himself would send 
those who should help him. » Sethds then, relying on his dream, 
collected such of the Egyptians as were willing to follow him, 
who were none of them warriors, but traders, artizans,: and 
market people;*and with these marched to Pelusium, which 
commands the entrance into Egypt, and there pitched his 
camp. As the two armies lay here, opposite one another, there 
came in the night a multitude of field-mice, which devoured all 
the quivers and bow-strings of the enemy, and ate the thongs 
by which they managed their shields. Next morning they 
commenced their flight, and great multitudes fell, as they had 
no arms with which to defend themselves. There stands to 
this day, in the temple of Vulcan, a stone statue of Sethds 
with a mouse in his hand, and an inscription to this effect: 
‘Look on me, and learn to reverence the gods.’ Here is a 
trace of the miraculous destruction of Sennacherib’s army. 
The people of Troas are said to have revered mice, because 
they gnawed the bow-strings of their enemies, and Apollo, who 
was called Smintheus, (from ojvfoc, a mouse,) was represented 
on coins of Alexandria Troas with a mouse in his hand.+ 

Ashur appears as a god exclusively in the Assyrian Pan- 
theon. His name is written in the inscriptions indifferently 
as A-shur and As-shur; and, on the bricks which are found in 
the ruins of Kileh Shergat, he is called Ashit. His name 
occurs as part of the name of several of the kings; as Asshur- 
dani-pal or Sardanapalus, &c. There seems no reason to doubt 
that this is the Ashur of Gen. x. 11, the son of Shem. 

The only title of Egypt on the monuments is Chemi, the 
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Herodotts, in relating the story of the founding of the 
oracles of Ammon and Dodoéna, says that he was told that 
two of the sacred women were once carried off from Thebes 
by the Phoenicians, and that one was sold into Libya, and the 
other into Greece; and so they founded the oracles. We men- 
tion this that the reader may compare Joel x. 3-6, where the 
Tyrians are said to have sold Jewish children to the Greeks. 
(Beni-Ionim.) 

Here is a curious and interesting coincidence. Herodotus 
says (ii. 158) that an Egyptian king, called Necds, was the first 
to attempt the construction of the canal to the Red Sea; ‘a 
work,” he adds, *‘completed afterwards by Darius the Persian.” 
Now there is an inscription of Darius in the Persian cuneiform 
character, engraved upon the Suez stone, near’the mouth of the 
ancient canal. It reads: ‘ Daryavush naqa wazarka,” “ Darius 
the great king.” * 

Herodotus says that the Egyptian king, Necds, “made war 
by land upon the Syrians, and defeated them in a pitched 
battle at Magdolus, after which he made himself master 
of Cadytis, a large city of Syria.” Magdolus seems to be 
Megiddo. Cadytis may be.the Greek form of Jerusalem, 
Kadesh, or Kadusha, the holy, as the Arabs now say El-kuds, 
though most of the later critics make it Gaza. The Bible 
states, 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 34, that Pharaoh-Nechoh slew Jo- 
siah at Megiddo as he-was going up against the king of As- 
syria; on his return, he carried Jehoahaz with him, and did 
other acts which imply the possession of Jerusalem. 

That the Egyptians had a week of seven days is probable. 
Dion Cassius states that the seven days were first referred to 
the seven planets by the Egyptians. The feast of Apis was 
seven days in length. Lucian says the head took seven days 
to float from Byblus to Egypt. The seven days’ mourning for 
the dead was 10 x 7, and the time of mortification imposed on 
the priests was from seven to forty-two days. In regard to 
the question of the great age of Egypt, we may add, that not 
only does Manetho say that there were cotemporary kings of 
Egypt, but the monuments decide this point by the mention of 
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the years of one king’s reign corresponding with those of 
another; by the representation of one king meeting another, 
generally as his superior, as well as by various statements in 
papyri and other documents. The conclusion of Rawlinson ‘is 
the only one warranted by the facts, that the Egyptian chro- 
nology is altogether uncertain. 

It is very striking, too,—as altogether destructive of the 
modern idea that nations worked up from the savage state— 
that very early art in Egypt shows high civilization. ‘It is 
certain, that, in the 4th dynasty, about two centuries after 
Menes, the blocks in the pyramids, (of Geezeh,) many of which 
were brought from the cataracts of the Syene, were put together 
with a precision unsurpassed by any masonry of ancient or 
_ modern times. In the tombs of the pyramid-period are repre- 

sented the scribes using the same kind of reed for writing on 
papyrus, the same boats, the same music and drawing, the 
same glass-blowers and cabinet-makers, and the painted sculp- 
tures are both in relief and intaglio. ‘The figures on the early 
monuments are even better than those in the 18th and 19th 
dynasties, considered the best period. ‘‘Thus no signs are 
found, on the earliest monuments, of a progress from infancy 
to the more advanced stages of art.” 

The first Pharaoh of the 22d dynasty was Sheshonk L., the 
cotemporary of Solomon, called Shishak in the Bible. In 
1 Chron. xii. 3, 4, is recorded his invasion of Palestine. The 
record of this campaign still remains on the outside of the 
- great temple of Karnak. Among the long list of captured 
districts and towns put up by Sheshonk to commemorate his 
success, is to be found, as first read by Champollion, Yuda 
Melchi, ‘the kingdom of Judah.” 

In the time of Darius Hystaspes in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, the term Gimiri occurs as the Semitic equivalent of the 
Arian name +'dza, which seems to be the name for the Scyths, 
and is, perhaps, identical with Gomer or the Cimmerians, 
Cymbri or Celts. 

A very curious confirmation of Herodotus is thus noted: 
In Book V., sec. 16, “The manner of living,’’ he says, “of 
the dwellers on Lake Prasius is the following:—Platforms, 
supported upon tall piles, stand in the middle of the lake, 
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which are approached from the land by a high narrow bridge. 
Each has his own hut, wherein he dwells, upon one of the 
platforms, and each has also a trap-door giving access. to the 
lake beneath.” These were Preonians. Recently, in the lakes 
of Central Europe, particularly those of Switzerland, disco- 
veries have been made of similar piles and quantities of pot- 
tery, bones, &c., beneath the places where the platforms were 
extended, and in one place remains of one of the bridges. 
These discoveries were announced in German and French pub- 
lications in 1854-7. 

**Susa was probably built originally by the Scythic people, 
whose language is found on all the most ancient of its remains; 
but it was, no doubt, beautified and enlarged when Darius 
trausferred to it the seat of empire. The ruins seem, at pre- 
sent, to be confined within a circumference of seven miles. 
The magnificent palace which bad so great a fame in anti- 
quity, and of which the best account is to be found in the 
book of Esther, occupied the northern portion of the great 
mound; an irregular rectangle, two sides of which measure 
1200 feet, while the remaining two fall somewhat short of 
1000 feet. Jt has been recently exhumed in a great measure 
by Sir W. Williams and Mr. Loftus, and is found to have con- 
sisted of a great hall of stone pillars, of the same size, and on 
the same plan as that of Persepolis, and of a number of infe- 
rior buildings behind the hall, the material of which is brick. 
_ The pillars are arranged into a central group of 36, standing 
in six rows of six each, so as to form an exact square, 145 feet, 
nearly, each way; and into three outlying groups or porticoes, 
flanking the central group on three sides. It appears, by a 
trilingual inscription upon four of the pillars, that the palace 
was commenced by Darius and finished by Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon.” Susa appears, in Alschylus and Herodotus, as in Serip- 
ture, to be the ordinary residence of the court. 

Herodotus says that Sardinia is the biggest island in the 
world; meaning, of course, in the Mediterranean Sea. All 
commentators pronounced this to be mistaken, Sicily being 
larger. But Admiral Smyth, of the British Navy, has ascer- 
tained that Sardinia is really a little larger than Sicily. 

In Gen. x., Meshech and Tubal are joined together as sons 
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of Japheth, and they are generally united in Scripture. The 
children of Meshech occur as Muskaz in many of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. In the flourishing period of Assyria, they were 
the principal people of northern Syria, Taurus, and Cappado- 
cia; and, in this last named place, their name long continued 
in the appellation of the city Mazaca, which was the capital 
of the province. The great Arian invasion, which introduced 
the Cappadocians into these parts about B.c. 700-650, seems to 
have driven them northward into the country immediately below 
the Caucasus, and perhaps across the Caucasus into the steppes. 
At any rate there is reason to believe that they ultimately found 
a refuge in the steppe country, where they became known as 
Muskovs, and gave their name to the old capital of Russia. 

“The Tibareni always accompany the Moschi in Herodotus, 
[just as Meshech and Tubal are always united in Scripture, ] 
and are fairly enough identified with the Zwplaz of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, and the Tubal of Scripture. They are first found 
in Lower Cappadocia on the southern flanks of Taurus. They 
were gradually pushed back to the north. They received the 
Ten Thousand hospitably on their return from Cunaxa.”’ * 

The land of Shinar is represented in Scripture as the first 
residence of the human race after the flood. Col. Rawlinson 
remarks: ‘‘ The more the cuneiform inscriptions are studied, the 
more it becomes evident that Babylon, or ‘the land of Shinar,’ 
was the real cradle of early civilization. It could only have 
been from this central position that the names of ‘before’ 
and ‘behind,’ or east and west, could have been applied to 
the respective countries of Susiana and Phoenicia. Such, how- 
ever, are undoubtedly the signification of Vuva and Martu in 
Hamite-Scythic, and of Hlam and Akir in Semitic.” 

The fucts concerning the Greek triumphal tripod are these: 
Herodotus says, ‘‘When all the booty had been brought to- 
gether, a tenth of the whole was set apart for the Delphian 
god; and hence was made the golden tripod, which stands on 
the bronze serpent with the three heads, quite close to the 
altar. Upon this tripod Pausanias placed the inscription, which 
was one of the first indications of his ambitious aims: 
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&Pausanias, Grecia’s chief, the Mede o’erthrow, 
And gaye Apollo that which here ye view.” 


“See Thucyd. i. 182; Dem. adv. Nezr, p. 1401. The Lace- 
dzemonians caused this inscription to be erased, and substituted 
a list of the States which had taken part in the war. (Herod. 
vili., Thuc. 1, s. ¢.) The golden portion of the tripod was 
plundered by the Phoenicians in the sacred war; (Pausan. xiii. 
§ 5;) the bronze stand, which remained at Delphi to the time 
of Pausanias, was carried to Constantinople by the Emperor 
Constantine, and placed in the Hippodrome (Atmeidan) (Zosim. 
ii. 31 ed. Bekker; Huseb. de Vit. Const. iii. 54, p, 144; Scho- 
liast. ad. Thue. i. 182, &e.,) where it continues to the present 
day. When seen by Spon and Wheeler, in 1675, it is said to 
have been still perfect; and the representation which they give 
of it (Journey into Greece, p. 185) exhibits the three heads of 
the serpent; but it has suffered great damage since their time. 
The heads are gone, and all that remains is a certain propor- 
tion of the triple twist, as figured by Mr. Dawson Turner in 
1852. The height of this fragment is 16 feet. One of the 
heads is preserved in the armory of the church of St. Irene in 
Constantinople. It has a crest along the top, which is flattened 
apparently in order to support more steadily the golden tripod 
of which Herodotus speaks. 

“During the recent occupation of Constantinople by- the 
Western Powers, not only were excavations made, and the ser- 
pent laid bare to its base, but by the application of chemical 
solvents, the inscription was almost entirely recovered. The 
form of the letters is irregular, and in some cases remarkable. 
The dialect may be regarded as Doric, though there are various 
forms which are peculiar. 

““It was questioned at first, whether the existing serpent was 
the veritable stand of the original tripod, or whether it was 
not rather a Byzantine work which Constantine had caused to 
be made when he brought the tripod itself to Constantinople, 
and on which he had caused to be engraved a copy of the ori- 
ginal inscription. The un-Grecian form of the serpent, the 
irregularity of the orthography, and the slightness (Plichtighett,) 
of the writing, were urged in support of this view; but it will 
scarcely now approve itself to many scholars or archzologists. 
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Dr. Otto Frick, who originally suggested the doubts, has since 
retracted them, and pronounces himself convinced that the 
identity of the newly discovered memorial, with the Delphic 
offering, is established ‘beyond all question.’ Since the che- 
mical solvents have been applied so skilfully, the characters 
appear to have been well and deeply cut; the orthography has 
proved to be regular; and the form of the pedestal is recognised 
as stately and appropriate. Further, the serpent exhibits traces 
of that erasure which Thucydides mentions in his first book,* a 
disfigurement which not even a Byzantine artist would have 
thought of imitating.” 

We are sorry that the statement of the “‘traces of erasure” 
is not given more clearly and fully, for this would be, indeed, 
demonstration. ’ 

“The ‘list at present recovered consists of thirty names. 
These are the Athenians, Corinthians, Tegeans, Sicyonians, 
Eginetans, Megareans, Epidaurians, Orchomenians, Phliasians, 
Treezenians, Hermionians, Tirynthians, Platzeans, Thespians, : 
Miscenzeans, Ceans, Melians, Tenians, Naxians, Eretrians, 
Chalcidians, Styreans, Eleans, Potideeans, Leucadians, Anac- 
’ torians, Cythnians, Siphnians, Ambraciots, and Lepreats. A 

blank occurs in the first line, before the name of the Athenians, 
in which we may be sure that the Lacedsmonians commemo- 
rated their own patriotism. Three other blanks are thought 
to occur, which it is proposed to fill up with the names of the 
Paleans, the Mantineans, and the Seriphians. ‘These additions 
-are, however, purely conjectural; and in one case only does it 
appear to be certain that an omission occurs—where ‘Manti- 
neans’ would come in. The intention evidently was to com- 
memorate, not those Greeks only who fought at Platea, but 
rather all who came into hostile collision with the Persians. 
throughout the war. Herodotus mentions Greeks from thirty- 
six States, as having taken part at Thermopyl, Salamis, or 
Platza. These thirty-six include every name as yet found 
upon the monument, while they only add to the catalogue six 
names not hitherto recovered. Of these, the Lacedsxemonians 
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certainly, and the Mantineans probably, formed a part of the 
inscription.” 

Herodotus also states that “portions of the spoil, (after 
Plataa,) were set apart for the gods of Olympia, from which 
was made a bronze Jupiter, ten cubits high.” On the base of 
this statue were engraved the list of States which took part in 
the war. Pausanias saw this statue, with its inscription, still 
perfect, at the distance of nearly seven centuries. (Pausanias 
fl., 160 A.D.) It stood in the space between the great temple 
and the council house. This inscription agrees very closely 
with that on the tripod as now existing. ‘ Pausanias omits a 
few names, which may either have been wanting from the first, 
or have been illegible when he visited Olympia, but he adds 
no name at all, and he only very slightly varies from the order 
of the Delphic monument. Out of his twenty-seven nations, 
five only are placed differently in his list from their position in 
the recovered inscription. The authenticity of his account is 
thus strongly confirmed. We gather from it that the inscrip- 
tion at Delphi was not an exact duplicate of that at Olympia, 
but that being composed about the same time, and under the 
influence of the same ideas, it contained nearly the same names, 
in nearly the same order.” 

Several persons can now read the arrow-headed ineorinaine: 
The four following gentlemen have. translated the inscription 
of Tiglath-Pileser I., King of Assyria, B. C. 1151:—Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. Hincks, and Dr. Oppert. 
It was published by the Royal Asiatic Society, in 1857. 

Niebuhr is the most conspicuous and best known of the his- 
torians of the severely critical school. He is not always con- 
sistent, as where he gives up the Book of Esther as only poeti- 
cal, and not historical; and yet he gives this noble testimony: 
“In my opinion,” thus he wrote in 1818, “he is not a Pro- 
testant Christian who does not receive the facts of Christ’s 
early life in their literal acceptation, with all their miracles, as 
equally authentic with any event recorded in history, and 
whose belief in them is not as firm and tranquil as his belief 
in the latter; who has not the most absolute faith in the arti- 
cles of the Apostles’ Creed, taken in their grammatical sense; 
who doés not consider every doctrine and every precept in the 
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New Testament as undoubted divine revelation. Moreover, a 
Christianity after the fashion of the modern philosophers and 
pantheists, without a personal God, without immortality, with- 
out human individuality, without historical faith, is no Chris- 
tianity at all to me, although it may be a very intellectual, very 
ingenious philosophy. I have often said that I do not know 
what to do with a metaphysical god, and that I will have none 
but the God of the Bible, who is heart to heart with us.” * 
The sooner it is understood by all sound Christians the bet- 
ter, that the Chevalier Bunsen’s principles and views unsettle 
all true faith in Scripture. His writings are exceedingly dan- 
gerous. . He states, for example, that the “sixth, seventh, and 
eighth chapters of Genesis are to be rejected as to their literal 
meaning; that the flood was only partial; that Ham is not a 
person, but the symbolical representation of Egypt; that Ca- 
naan is the son of Ham “must be interpreted geographically.” 
Nimrod was no more a Cushite by blood than Canaan was 
an Egyptian; he is called a Cushite because the people repre- 
sented by him came from the part of Africa called Cush or 
Ethiopia, which they had held as conquerors, back into Asia, 
and there established an empire.’’ Again, Bunsen says: ‘The 
family tree of Abraham is an historical representation of the 
great and lengthened migrations of the primitive Asiatic race 
of man, from the mountains of Armenia and Chaldzea, through 
Mesopotamia, to the north-east frontier of Egypt, as far as 
Amalek and Edom. It represents the connexion between na- 
tions and their tribes, not personal connexion between father 
and son; and records, consequently, epochs, not real human 
pedigrees. The early Scriptures are devoid altogether of an 
historical chronology. When the sojourn of the children of 
Israel in Egypt is said to have been 430 years, the number 
must be regarded as ‘conventional and unhistorical.’ The 
Jewish tradition, in proportion as its antiquity is thrown back, 
bear on its face less of a chronological character,” so that ‘‘no 
light is to be gleaned from it”’ for present purposes. ‘Even in 
the comparatively recent times of David and Solomon, there 
is no coherent or reliable pei? atl the round nuniber forty 
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f 
being still met with, which is taken to be an indubitable sign 
of arbitrary and artificial arrangement.” * We hope that this 
is enough of this skimble skamble stuff, and that the chevalier 
Bunsen will be put in his proper place among the semi-infidels. 

What the end of it all is, Strauss has. shown us: “Little by 
little, the New Testament was given up as a historical book, 
as well as the Old, till at last, the whole came to be resolved 
into pure myth and legend, and the historical Christ being an- 
nihilated, the world was told to console itself with a ‘God-man, 
eternally incarnate, not an individual, but an idea;’ which on: 
examination turns out to be no God at all, but mere man—man 
perfected by nineteenth century enlightenment—dominant over 
nature by the railroad and the telegraph; and over himself by 
the regation of the merely natural and sensual life, and -the 
substitution of the intellectual, or—in the nomenclature of the 
school—the spiritual.” 

We quote a passage from Strauss, that our readers may see 
all that he leaves of Christianity: ‘In an individual,” says 
this teacher of wisdom, “the properties which the Church 
ascribes to Christ contradict themselves; in the zdea of the race 
they perfectly agree. Humanity is the union of the two na- 
tures. God became man, the infinite manifesting itself in the 
finite, and the finite spirit remembering its infinitude; it is 
the child of the visible mother and the invisible Father, Nature 
and Spirit; it is the worker of miracles, in so far as in the 
course of human history the spirit more and more completely 
subjugates nature, both within and around men, until it les 
before him in the inert matter on which he exercises his active 
power; it is the sinless existence, for the cause of its develop- 
ment is a blameless one; pollution cleaves to the individual only, 
and does not touch the racé or its history. It is Humanity 
that dies, rises, and ascends to heaven; for from the negation 
of its phenomenal life there ever proceeds a higher spiritual 
life; from the suppression of its mortality as a personal, na- 
tional, and terrestrial spirit, arises its union with the infinite 
spirit of the heavens. By faith in this Christ, especially in 
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his death and resurrection, man is justified before God; that 
is, by the kindling within him. of the idea of Humanity, the 
individual man partakes of the divinely human life of the 
species.’ * When such trash is preached to men as the gospel, 
is it any wonder that we have such an immigration from Ger- 
many as the Sunday theatre population of our cities? 

In regard to the stress which infidels lay upon Egyptology, 
we copy the following remarks: “The only remains of ancient 
literature which are even supposed to reach as high as the age 
of Moses, are certain hieratic papyri found in Egypt, belong- 
ing to the nineteenth, or even to earlier dynasties. Two of 
these have been translated by the Vicomte de Rougé, and 
several others by the Rev. J. D. Heath.t But it is very doubt- 
ful whether these translations give much real insight into the ori- 
‘ginals. As Mr. Goodwin observes, (Cambridge Hssays, 1858, p. 
229,) ‘Egyptian philology is yet in its infancy. Champollion 
got little further than the accidence of the language; and since 
his time not much has been done in the investigation of the 
syntax. . . . With an incomplete knowledge of the syn- 
tax, and a slender vocabulary, trans/ation becomes guesswork, 
and the misconception of a single word or phrase may com- 
pletely confound the sense.’ Hence Mr. Goodwin and Mr. 
Heath often differ as to the entire subject and bearing of a 
document.” 

Ur or Hur, the modern Mugheir, from whence Abraham 
came, has furnished some of the most ancient of the Babylonian 
inscriptions.{ “It seems to have been the primeval capital of 
Chaldeea. The inscriptions, which are either on bricks or on 
_ clay cylinders, and which are somewhat rudely executed, have 
been assigned to about the 22nd century B. C., which is three 
centuries before Abraham.” ; 

“ Attempts have been made to determine the questions whence 
and when the Hebrews obtained their alphabet. (See Hiiver- 
nick Hinleitung, § 44.) It is considerably different from both 
that of Egypt and that of Babylon, while it is almost identical 
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with that“of Phoenicia;’’ whence it is affirmed by those who 
are always ready to decide against the Bible, that the Hebrews 
learned it from the Pheenicians. Now Hupolemus says, ‘that 
Moses was the first wise man, and that he first taught the Jews 
letters; that the Phenicians received them from the Jews, and 
the Greeks from the Phenicians; and also that Moses was the 
first who wrote laws for the Jews.” ‘Eupolemus is by some 
thought to have been a Jew; but the liberties which he takes 
with Scripture seem'to mark him for a heathen. Josephus 
evidently considers him such, since he couples him with Deme- 
trius Phalareus, and speaks of him as unable to follow exactly 
the sense of the Jewish Scriptures. (Contr. Apion, i., 23.) 
He lived in the latter half of the second century B. C., and 
wrote a work in Greek on the history of the Jews, which was 
largely quoted by Alexander Polyhister, the contemporary of 
Sylla.. (See Euseb., Prep. Evang.)”* 

In regard to the great antiquity claimed for several nations, 
it is to be observed that when we examine the annals which 
seem at first blush to run back for hundreds of thousands of 
years, we find first a mythical element, or conjectural age of 
gods or heroes, or both; and that the real claim for their actual 
historical annals is usually comparatively moderate. It is so 
in Egypt, India, and Chaldzea; and as to China, Mr. Rawlin- 
son remarks: ‘The Chinese, like the Hindoos, carry back the 
history of the world for several hundred thousand years. Their 
own history, however, as a nation, does not profess to commence 
till about B.C. 2600; and authentic accounts, according to 
the views of those who regard their early literature with most 
favor, go back only to the 22nd century B.C. (See Remusat, , 
Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques, I.,65.) ‘The history of China 
runs back with certainty to the 22nd century before our era, 
and some respectable traditions permit us to carry back the 
point of departure four centuries earlier, to the year 2637 B. C.’ 
(Compare Mailla, Histotre generale de la China; Grosier’s Dis- 
cours Préliminaire, prefixed to his Description de la Chine, and 
Bunsen’s Egypt.) I confess, however, that I put little faith in 
the conclusicns of modern French antiquarians, and that I in- 
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cline to look with suspicion on all Chinese history. earlier than 
the time of Confucius, B. C. 550—480, when it is admitted 
these contemporary records commence.” (See Pritchard’s Phy- 
sical History of Mankind, and compare Asiatic Researches, vol. 
ii., p. 870.’’) 

The following will give an idea of the baseless fabric built 
by infidels upon the alleged antiquity of Egypt and Chaldeea, 
ascertained in Manetho and Berosus. 

The following is Manetho’s chronological scheme according 
to Eusebius :— 


YEARS. 

Reign of Gods, 7 : ‘ : : . 13,900 
“; Heroes, . ‘ . : : ay sheer 
“Kings, : . : Pg O19 


fe 36 Memphite eae . : . smtilakee 
“« 10 Thinite Kings, . : Z : 350 
‘¢ Manes and Heroes, .. ; . 5,818 
Thirty dynasties of kings, about . , . 5,000 


Age of the world, . . : . 29,925 
The following was the scheme of Berosus, if we may trust 
Eusebius :— 
YEARS. 
1. Ten kings from Alorus to Xisuthrus reigned, 432,000 
. Highty-six kings from Xisuthrus to the Me- 
dian Conquest, reigned, . : : . 983,080 


bo 


3. Eight Median kings, . . ; 224 
4, Eleven kings, (in the margin a doubtful ») 48 
5. Thirty-nine Chaldean kings, . d : 458 
6, Nine Arabian kings, P ' : ‘ 245 
7. Forty-five kings down to Pul,_ . . . 526 

466,581 


By such moonshine it is attempted to overthrow the Bible! 
It is obvious that the large numbers are mere myths, and that 
the historians give only the smaller numbers, or later numbers, 
as ordinary history. Bunsen, who seemed to be badly off for 
weapons of attack against Christianity, accuses Eusebius of 
having changed the order of Manetho’s numbers, and by an 
attempted transposition he adds to the human or post-mythical 
period, a space of nearly 4,000 years, Thus:— 
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#5 


YEARS, 
1. Reign of Gods, . Ph ‘ a uff Beene 
as ‘* Heroes, ' ; - ily 25e 
3. ‘¢ Heroes and Longe bates ; « — D843 
20,968 


The human period he represents thus:— . 

S Kings, (no capital mentioned,) _. . pee ek 
2. Memphite, 2 0c) ot oe 

3, Thinite, ae , ; : : 390 

4. Thirty-six Hyaeties, ay : : - - 2,000. 


8,947 

It is in this way he gets 9,000 years for the age of the world! 
But there is no ground beyond mere conjecture for this change, 
for then the ghosts of mortals must have existed 5,000 years 
or so, before there were any mortals. We have before ex- 
plained that if the authority of Syncellus is reliable, the date 
of Manetho, for ordinary or human history, is only 8, 555 
years. 

In order further to show the rashness and nnrelightli of 
the chevalier Bunsen, we copy the following: ‘‘Geographically, 
then, and higkoniealtie it is true that Canaan was the son of 
Egypt, for the Canaanite tribes which inherited historical Ca- 
naan, came from Hgypt. Jn the same sense, Nimrod is: called 
a Kushite, which means a man of the land of Kush. The 
Bible mentions but one Kush, Aithiopia; an Asiatic Kush 
exists only in the imagination of the interpreters, and is the ehild 
of their despair.. Now, Nimrod was no more a Kushite by blood, 
than Canaan was an Egyptian; but the Turanian, (‘Transox- . 
anian,) tribe, represented by him, came as a devastating peo- 
ple, which had previously conquered that part of Africa, back 
into Asia, and there established the first great empire.” (Phi- 
losophy of Univ. Hist., 1.,191.) But in 1858, Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, having obtained a number of Babylonian documents 
more ancient than any previously discovered, was able to declare 
authoritatively, that the early inhabitants of Southern Baby- 
lonia ‘were of a cognate race with the primitive colonists both 
of Arabia and of the African-Ethiopia.” He found their 
vocabulary to be “undoubtedly Oushite or Hthiopian,” belonging 
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to that stock of tongues which in the sequel were every where 
more or less mixed up with the Semitic languages, but of which 
we have the finest modern specimens in the M/uhra of Southern 
Arabia, and the Galla of Abyssinia. He found also that ‘the 
traditions both of Babylonia and Assyria pointed to a connexion 
in very early times between Ethiopia, Southern Arabia, and 
the cities on the Lower Euphrates.’ He, therefore, adopted 
the term Cushite as the most proper title by which to distinguish 
the earlier from the later Babylonians; and réestablished, be- 
yond all doubt or question, the fact of ‘an Asiatic Ethiopia,” 
which probably no one would be now hardy enough to deny.” 

The Egyptian words in the Bible involve one of those unde- 
signed. coincidences which are so satisfactory to careful and 
candid observers. Light has been thrown upon them by recent 
discoveries. Pharaoh, Sir J. G. Wilkinson* says, is Phrah, 
the Sun, the emblem of the god of light, as his authority pro- 
ceeded directly from the gods, The Hebrew, without points, 
is still nearer to Phrah, nyra. Potiphar or Potipherah, is Pete- 
phre, ‘‘belonging to the sun,” a name common upon the monu- 
ments,{ and specially appropriate to a priest of On or Helio- 
polis, “the city of the sun.’’ According to Cheremon, Pete- 
seph, “belonging to Seb,” (Chronos,) was the Egyptian name of 
Joseph. <Asenath, the wife of Joseph, is, according to Gesenius, 
As-neith, ‘‘quee Neithe, (est,’’) ‘belonging to Neith.” As 
every thing is doubted now, a question has been raised whether 
Neith was worshipped so early, but as Bunsen makes her a 
primitive deity of Lower Egypt, we necd hardly hesitate about 
that. (Hgypt’s Place, I., 889.) Her name forms an element 
in that of Nitocris, (Weith-akri,) a queen of the sixth dynasty.{ 
Zaphnath-Paaneah, the name which Pharaoh gave to Joseph, 
is best explained through the Septuagint, Psontho-mphanech 
which closely corresponds to the Coptic Psont-mfaneh, ‘‘sus- 
tainer of the age;’’ or, as Jerome says a little freely, “salva- 
tor mundi.” (Gesenius, Thesaurus.) Joses. ‘Mou,’ is still 
“water,” in Coptic. According to Jablonsky oushe in Coptic 
is to save. , 


* Anc. Egypt., I. 301. 
+ Rosellini, Mon. Stor., I. 117. Champollion Precis. Table Generale, p. 23. 
{ Wilkinson. 
VOL. Ix.—42 
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The power of Og, king of Bashan, and his three-score cities 
all fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, besides unwalled 
towns @ great many, in such a country as that to the east of 
the sea of Galilee, seemed to be very improbable. But modern 
research has. found in this very country a large number of 
walled cities still standing.* 

There is a very curious inscription, which confirms Scripture 
in a remarkable way. ‘Moses of Chorone, the Armenian his- 
torian, Procopius, the secretary of Belisarius, and Suidas, the 
lexicographer, related that there existed in their day at Tingis, 
(or Tangiers,) in Africa, an ancient inscription to the effect that 
the inhabitants were the descendants of the fugitives who were 
driven from the land of Canaan by Joshua, the son of Nun, the 
plunderer.”” The language of Procopius is very precise. 
“There stand,’ he says, ‘‘two pillars of white marble near 
the great fountain in the city of Tigisis, bearing an inscription 
in Phenician characters and in the Phenician language, which 
reads as follows: ‘‘We are they who fled from the face of Joshua 
the robber, the son of Nun.’’’ Procopius accompanied Be- 
lisarius to Africa. Suidas says: ‘‘And there are up to the 
present time, such slabs in Numidia, containing the following 
inscription: ‘We are Canaanites, whom Joshua the robber 
drove out.’”’ 

“The following minute points of agreement with Scripture, 
have been brought to light by recent researches: 1. The posi- 
tion of the Hagarenes to the east of the land of Gilead, towards 
or upon the Euphrates, (1 Chron. v., 9, 10:) which is the exact 
locality where they are found three or four centuries later, in 
an inscription of Sennacherib, 2. The existence of female 
sovereigns among the Arabs about this period, which is shown 
by the mention of certain ‘queens of the Arabs,’ in the inscrip- 
tions of Tiglath-pileser, and others. 3. The continued import- 
ance of the Moabites and Ammonites, which appears by the 
occurrence of their names in the inscriptions among the enemies 
of Assyria. Moab appearsas Mahab, Ammon as Beth-Ammon, 


which is probably the chief city, the Rabbah or Rabbath-Am- 
mon of Scripture.” 


* Travels of Cyril Graham, Cambridge Essays for 1858. 
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“The Assyrians ordinarily governed Babylon through native 
viceroys. But Esarhaddon appears to have reigned there in 
his own person. Bricks found on the site of Babylon, show 
that he repaired temples and built himself a palace there. 
Consequently, in the authentic list of Babylonian kings pre- 
served by Ptolemy, his name occurs under the Greek form of 
Asaridinus. A Babylonian tablet has been found, dated by 
the year of his reign, a sure indication that he was the actual 
ruler of the country. No similar facts can be proved of any 
other Assyrian monarch.” * 

2 Kings, xix. 82: “Therefore, thus saith the Lord, concern- 
ing the king of Assyria, He shall not come into the city, nor 
shoot an arrow there, fe.” The use of bows appears sufficiently 
in the Assyrian sculptures, but it is shown more strikingly still 
in the language of the inscriptions, where the phrase which is 
translated “killedin battle,” is constantly ‘killed with arrows.” 

We are very sorry to see Mr. Rawlinson apparently giving 
way at one point, after standing up so bravely for the literal 
truth of Scripture. He is discussing the statement of Ezekiel 
respecting Noah, Daniel, and Job, and inquires why Daniel 
should precede Job. Instead of answering that the order is 
merely casual, as a sensible man ought, he says, as we regret 
to state, ‘Perhaps because Daniel and Noah are actual men, 
while Job is not?” It is curious that in this most unsatisfac. 
tory suggestion, which is precisely contradictory to Ezekiel, 
Mr. R. puts Daniel before Noah! Why? ‘Perhaps because 
Daniel was an actual man and Noah not?” The suggestion is 
as good in one place as in the other. 

Among the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar, one is especially 
interesting, as it may refer to his remarkable affliction. Sir 
H. Rawlinson reads it thus: “Four years? ... . the seat of 
my kingdom in the city . . . which . . . did not rejoice my 
heart. In all my dominions I did not build a high place of 
power; the precious treasures of my kingdom I did not lay up. 
In Babylon, buildings for myself, and for the honor of my 
kingdom, I did not lay out. In the worship of Merodach my 
lord, the joy of my heart (?) in Babylon, the city of his sove- 


— 


* Bampton Lectures, 331. 
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reignty, and the seat of my empire, I did not sing his praises, 
(?) and I did not furnish his altars, (with victims,) nor did I 
not clear out the canals.” Other negative clauses follow. 
Only two or three words here are doubtful. ‘This is the only 
example in the arrow-headed literature of a king recording his 
own inaction.” 

The successor of Evil Merodach is Neriglissar. Among the 
‘“‘princes of the king of Babylon,’ by whom Nebuchadnezzar 
was accompanied in his last siege of Jerusalem, is Nergal-shar- 
ezar. But among the kings whose remains are found on the 
site of Babylon is one whose name in the inscriptions is read 
as Nergal-shar-uzur. This corresponds exactly to the Hebrew 
form in the Bible. The Greek renderings of the name are 
much inferior. Berosus called him Neriglissoor, Polyhistor, 
Neglissar, Abydenus, Niglissar or Neriglissar, Ptolemy, Neri- 
gassolassar. He was brother-in-law to Evil-Merodach.. But 
what is very curious and interesting, the title of Rab-mag is 
given to him in Jeremiah. Now in the brick legends of this 
monarch at Babylon, this identical title is attached to his name. 
In the Babylonian vocalization it is Rubu-emga; the consonants 
are all the same. (resenius thought the title meant ‘chief of 
the magi,”’ but Col. Rawlinson thinks there is no reference to 
the Magi, but that it means ‘chief priest.” 

There i is an interesting discovery made by Col. R. in relation 
to Belshazzar. There had been a chronic difficulty as to where 
to place him, and who he was. ‘The last native king of Baby- 
Jon in the Canon, was Nabinnidochus, Nabonnedus, or Labyne- 
tus. But there was no such name in the Bible; and the names 
there found usually bear a close resemblance to the names on 
the monuments.. The Rationalists began to say that the whole 
story of Belshazzar was an invention of the prophet, with their 
usual rashness and unreliability. Sir Isaac Newton had re- 
course to two falls of Babylon, and different authors identified 
Belshazzar with different native kings. Now the discovery 
of Col. R. was that Nabonadius, the last king of the Canon, 
associated with him his son, Bil-shar-uzwr, and allowed 
him the royal title. This discovery was made in 1854, from 
documents obtained at Mugheir, the ancient Ur of the Chal- 
dees. Nabonadius was absent at Borsippa when the city was 
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taken. Belshazzar is, indeed, represented as the son of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. But it is known that son is often used for grand- 
son or descendant. His father may have married a daughter 
of Nebuchadnezzar. Nothing is more common than for usurpers 
to strengthen themselves by such an alliance with the royal 
family. ‘An additional reason for suspecting such a marriage 
is, that Nabonadius adopted the name of. Nebuchadnezzar among 
his family names. That he had a son so called, is proved by 
the rise of two pretenders in the reign of Darius, who each 
proclaimed himself to be Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabona- 
dius.” (Behistun Insc.) 
The religious character of the proclamations attributed to 
oriental kings in the Bible, must. have struck every reader as 
remarkable. Something has already been said on this topic, 
in a previous part of this Article. ‘The Lord God of heaven,” 
said Cyrus, ‘‘hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
he hath charged me to build him a house in Jerusalem which 
is in Judah. Who is there among you of all his people? His 
God be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem which is in 
Judah, and build the house of the Lord God of Israel, (he is 
the God,) which is in Jerusalem.” ‘I make a decree,” says 
Darius, ‘‘ that fhese men be not hindered; ... . that which 
they have need of for the burnt-offerings, of the God of heaven, 
&ec.” “Artaxerxes, king of kings, unto Ezra the priest, the 
scribe of the law of the God of heaven, &c.” Now all this ig 
wonderfully confirmed by the cunciform inscriptions. Never 
‘was there any thing more religious, and the unity of God ap- 
pears every where. Any one of the inscriptions might be 
taken almost at random. Thus at Bihistun: “By the grace 
of Ormazd Iam king; Ormazd has granted me the empire. 
By the grace of Ormazd (these kingdoms) have become sub- 
ject to me. Ormazd brought help to me, so that I gained this 
empire. By the grace of Ormazd I crossed the Tigris. There 
I slew many. By the grace of Ormazd the troops of Hy- 
darnes entirely defeated that rebel army. By the grace of 
Ormazd Intaphres took Babylon. By the grace of Ormazd 
I achieved the performance of the whole. If thou conceal 
this edict, and tell it not to the country, may Ormazd be thine 
enemy, and mayst thou have no offspring.” 
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We quote the following as illustrative of the account given 
in the Acts of the Apostles, of Ephesus: “1. The great goddess 
Diana is found to have borne that as her wswcl title, both from 
an inscription, (Boeckh., Corpus Inseript., 2963 C.,) and from 
Xenophon, (Ephes. i., p. 15.) ‘I invoke an ancestral god, the 
great Diana of the Ephesians,’ 2, The ‘Asiarchs’ are men- 
tioned on various coins and inscriptions. 8. The ‘town-clerk,’ 
(ypapupaceds,) of Ephesus is likewise mentioned in inscriptions, 
(Boeckh, No. 2963 C., No. 2966, and No. 2990.) 4. The cu- 
rious word vewzdopoc, (Acts xix., 35,) literally ‘sweeper’ of the 
temple, is also found in inscriptions and on coins as an epithet 
of the Ephesian people. (Boeckh, No. 2966.”) 

On the Apostle’s account of Athens, we quote: St. Paul. 
says, xaretOwdocg, “full of idols.”? Xenophon, zdec bAq Baysog 
Ody Copa. Geots xat dvdbnya. Livy, “ Athenz simulachra deorum 
hominumque habentes, omni genere et materiz et artium in- 
signia.” Attractive to strangers. See in Cicero, Germanicus, 
Pausanias, &e. (Cony. & How. I., 398, 9.) Wovelty. Demosth. 
Philipp. i. 48. ‘Do you wish to go about asking each other 
in the market place, What is the news? &e.”’ Very religious. 
Pausan. i., 24, § 8. “The Athenians are more zealous that 
others in the worship of the gods.’ Joseph.8Contra. Ap., ii. 
11. “All say that the Athenians are the most religious of the 
Greeks.” See Grote’s Greece also. 

The following, though like some other things we have men- 
tioned, not new, we quote as striking. It illustrates the par- 
ticular phase of things gust at the time the Gospels were written. 
Latinisms and Hebraisms are curiously united in the Gospels, 
and both are curiously turned into Greek. Thus: Centurio, 
zsvtuptwv; legio, Asyewy; preetorium, zpart@prov; custodia, 
xoveTwota; Census, x{voo¢; quadrans, xodpdyty¢; denarius, 
Onvdprov; assarius, daadpcov; speculator, ozexovddtwp; “when 
he had scourged,” a participle of a verb formed from the Latin 
flagellare or flagellum, gpaysAhwoac. Then of Hebrew: xopfar, 
P43,30vx, Ovo Ovo, “two, two;” that is “by two and two;” 
Tpacrat, Toastas, literally, ‘onion beds, onion beds;”’ that is, 
in squares, like a garden plot, “by companies.” 

So many freedmen were Jews, that we are told in Acts xvi. 


3, that there was “a synagogue of the Libertines.” But 
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Philo speaks of Transtiberine Rome as zareyopevny xat d:xov- 
Leva» xpos ’lovdatwy, and then adds, ‘Pwyatoe jaa of zastoug 
dzehevisowBevtec. And Tacitus, Annal. ii, 85, says: “The 
question of banishing the sacred rites of the Egyptians and of 
the Jews was also determined; a decree was made by the 
Fathers that four thousand of the class of freedmen, who were 
tainted with that superstition, those being selected that were 
of suitable age, should be transported to the island of Sar- 
dinia.”’ 

There are some interesting things about Gallio. One is, 
the minute accuracy of the sacred writer as to his title. One 
historian, (Dio Cassius,) says that Achaia was at first an impe- 
rial province, and therefore governed by pro-consuls; another, 
(Tacitus,) that it was afterwards transferred to the Senate, 
which would cause it to be governed by a preetor; but a third, 
(Suetonius,) records its restoration to the Emperor before the 
time of these events, so that the title is perfectly correct.* 
The picture drawn by St. Luke is wonderfully Roman and life- 
like. The expression “Gallio cared for none of these things,” 
does not quite express the shade of meaning. It is rather, 
‘Gallio did not trouble himself much about such things.” It 
is well known that he was the brother-in-law of Seneca, who 
says of him: “I used to say to you that my brother Gallio, 
whom every body loves as much as I do, and nobody can love 
him more, while he was free from all other vices, had a special 
hatred of this.” And again: ‘No other mortal is so dear to 
any one, as he to us all.” Statius says: “This is more than 
to have given Seneca to the world, or to have been the parent 
of dear Gallio.” + 

Here werest. In this Article we claim no special originality. 
We have supposed that some one who was sufficiently patient 
to study out and bring together these remarkable confirmations 
of history and Scripture would do a good work. We think 
there are those, whose opportunities do not enable them to do 
this, who will thank us for it. And if the faith of any man be 
strengthened by it, we shall not have labored in vain. 


* Alexander on Acts in loc. {+ Bampton Lectures. 
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A Beal. C Li dint VedLaly 


History of the United Netherlands, from the Death of William the 
Silent, to the Synod of Dort. With a full view of the English-Dutch 
struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. By Jonn Loruyrop Mortey, LL. D., D. 0. L. 
In two Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. pp. 532, 
563. 


The history of the Rise of the Dutch Republic and of the 
United Netherlarids, is very encouraging to the American 
people in the present condition of the country. No one can 
trace the progréss of civil and religious liberty, amidst the 
thousand perils which ever threatened their destruction, without 
gathering strength to fight their battles in every contingency. 
William the Silent was environed by every danger, and yet 
with most insufficient means, he bore his beloved Nethentaes 
through them all. 

We are not of the number of those who despair of our Re- 
public. No one can be more professedly impressed than we 
are by the dangers that surround us, but there is a tendency in 
such circumstances, to forget the lessons of history. Men feel 
as though our case were altogether peculiar, and because there 
is much danger and excitement imagine that all is lost. But how 
many revolutions and conquests have nations survived and still 
remained great, or have grown greater through them. The ori- 
ginal Gaul, inhabited by its Celtic race, was conquered by ene- 
mies from across the Rhine, and became France. Successive fa- 
muilies of kings were superseded by others, the boundaries of the 
nation were extended to include Germany and Italy, and again 
contracted. he war of the League, the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, the Revocation of the Edict of Nantz, the disorders of 
the Fronde, succeeded, but France still remained powerful. The 
corruption of the Court and the oppression of the people, 
culminated in the Revolution, and this was succeeded by the 
wars of Napoleon the First. The boundaries again expanded, 
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and were again contracted. Bourbon succeeded Bonaparte, 
and Orleans succeeded Bourbon, and finally Napoleon the 
Third, Orleans, and still France remains a first class power in 
Europe. 

The same historical survey in regard to our mother country 
may encourage us. The original Celtic population—if they 
were the first—were conquered by the Roman. To the Roman 
succeeded the Saxon, driving the Celts northward and west- 
ward to the mountains. Against the Saxon tumultuated the 
Dane, and all at last were subjugated by the Norman. But 
even then the country was by no means settled. The conflicts 
of York and Lancaster rent the nation for several reigns—civil 
war of the worst kind, county divided against county, and 
family marshalled against family. ‘The wars of the Common- 
wealth again led brother to imbrue his hand in the blood of 
brother, and for many years persecution added its horrors to 
the other causes which seemed about to destroy England. Yet 
she rose from all these conflicts, and grew ever stronger and 
stronger. 

These volumes teach us the same lesson from the fens of 
Holland; and in this respect they come most opportunely, im- 
pressing as they do almost the whole nation. The scale, indeed, 
of the working is small compared with our vast territory, but 
the lesson is the same. Liberty, intelligence, religion—these 
are vital forces, and all the power of despotism cannot restrain 
them. England and Holland stood against the world and 
‘were victorious. ‘This half-drowned land, rescued from the 
sea, became the watchword of liberty, and a model of a con- 
federate republic. 

The question in all such cases lies mainly, not in the character 
or fortunes of the government, but in the spirit of the people. 
It is remarkable that the nature of the government attempted 
by the “Confederate States’”’ resembles so very closely that 
of the Union. ‘Their flag is very nearly our own, after all the 
canvassing dver endless emblems that were proposed. Some 
“amendments,” indeed, were made, but most of them are real 
improvements. The tendency in Americans to create a con- 
stitutional government is irresistible. Indeed, if every vestige 
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of a government were destroyed to-day, the Anglo-Saxon con- 
structiveness and horror of confusion, would begin at once to 
create one. If each state is sound, in some form we will have 
a representative Republic. 

Besides, it is evident that nothing but slavery.can divide this ° 
Union. The principle of union, in other words, is stronger 
than every thing but slavery. It is, indeed, grievous to see 
the attempt to construct a nation, whose liberty, learning, vir- 
tue and religion, shall rest upon the basis of slavery. It is 
very plain that it cannot last. But the fact itself of the po- | 
tency of union, is fullof hope. Already Territories are formed 
about equal to the number of States that have attempted to 
secede, and there is in the national domain room for very many 
more. ‘This is but a phase of our great history. We have, we 
trust, a long and brilliant future before us. 

Mr. Motley’s own biography is full of encouragement to those 
who feel that they have in them latent power. He was born, 
April 15th, 1814. He is described as having entered Harvard 
College as a handsome boy, of a good family at Dorchester, 
Mass., and with strong imaginative tastes. He graduated at the 
early age of seventeen.. He then spent a year each at the 
Universities of Gdttingen and Berlin, after which he travelled 
for some time in the south of Hurope, chiefly in Italy. He 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar; but he showed little 
taste for the practice of the profession. It was prophesied of 
him, we are told, that he would be a /étterateur, never accom- 
plishing any thing practical. His early efforts at authorship 
seemed to confirm the prophecy. He wrote some Reviews which, 
however, made but little impression. One on De Tocqueville’s 
“Democracy in America,” and another on “Goethe and his 
Writings,” appeared in the New York Review. Another, said 
to be of ‘very striking character,’ on Peter the Great, ap- 
pended in the North American Review, in October, 1845. In 
his twenty-fifth year he tried fiction. He published a novel 
called, ‘‘Morton’s Hope, or the Memoirs of a Young Provin- 
cial.” - The next year, he was appointed Secretary of Legation 
to the American Embassy in Russia, a post which he held but 
eight months. Ten years after his first novel, in 1849, he 
produced another historical fiction called, ‘Merry Mount, a 
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Romance of the Massachusetts Colony.”’ It could hardly be 
possible that these productions could be otherwise than “ well 
written, and giving abundant evidence of talent,” and they are 
so described, yet probably no one of our readers ever even 
heard their names. They were utter failures, so far as. the 
securing of public attention was concerned.* 

An ordinary man would have given up. But, like many 
other men of genius who had at first failed to find their true 
sphere, he felt that the power was in him. He became inte- 
rested in the history of Holland, and wrote two volumes upon 
it; but feeling that he had not sufficient authorities to go on re- 
liably, he went to Europe with his family, in 1851. The further 
he went in the examination of authorities there, the more dis- 
satisfied he became with his work, and he finally destroyed it, 
and began anew. It was bold, but wise. ‘The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic” was published in 1856. Mr. Motley was 
forty-two, and unknown. So long had he waited patiently for 
recognition. We remember well when we received the Har- 
pers’ beautiful edition of this work, our perplexity in regard to 
the author. Who was John Lothrop Motley? We had never, 
by any chance, heard the name. It is more difficult than our 
readers may imagine to do justice to so pretentious a work, 
when the author is utterly unknown—when one does not know 
his character, circumstances, State, culture, relations, age, or 
aught else, but that which appears in the book. However, we 
read it every word, and were greatly pleased. We saw some 
faults, but we recognised a master hand. The book was a 
splendid success. ‘he author leaped into.fame at a single 
bound. The true centre was found. He was ensphered. 

But it is not to be supposed that all that he had done previously 
was in vain. It is the method of Providence often to keep lead- 
ing men back until comparatively late in life. Cromwell wasfor- 
ty-six before he left Huntingdonshire, or made his appearance in 
Parliament. Mohammed was upwards of fifty at the Hegira. 
Paul was sent three years to Arabia before he began to preach, 
and Moses spent forty years feeding Jethro’s flocks, after having 
before spent the same time learning the wisdom of the Egyptians. 


* Enc. Amer. in Voc. 
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Mr. Motley had been learning wisdom and practical skill during 
those forty-one years of obscurity. The work was reprinted 
in English at Amsterdam, and translated into Dutch, German, 
and French. Upwards of 22,000 copies were sold, and Mr. 
Motley was elected Member of the Institute of France, in place 
of Mr. Prescott, and received the degree of LL. D. from Har- 
vard College, and D. C. L. from the University of Oxford. — 

The History of the United Netherlands is to be completed 
_ in four volumes, from the death of William the Silent to the 
Synod of Dort. “After this epoch,’’ Mr. Motley says, ‘the 
Thirty Years’ War broke out in Germany; and it is my wish, 
at a future day, to retrace the history of that eventful struggle, 
and to combine with it the civil and military events in Holland, 
down to the epoch when the Thirty Years’ War, and the Highty 
Years’ War of the Netherlands, were’ both brought to a close 
by the Peace of Westphalia.”’ 

Two volumes of the History of the Netherlands are published. 
They include but six years. The materials are almost all— 
strange to say—new. Mr. Motley declares that no personage 
is made to write or speak any words save those which, on the 
best historical evidence, he is known to have written and 
spoken.” Besides all published histories and chronicles, the 
author had access to the most important and valuable unpub- 
lished sources.. They are to be found in the State Paper Office 
and the MS. department of the British Museum, which, he 
thinks, ought to be brought into one collection; the royal ar- 
chives of Holland; a portion of the archives of Simancas, the 
originals of which are in the Archives dé l’Empire in Paris, 
and the whole correspondence of Philip II., with his ministers 
and lieutenants, which had been copied from the originals at Si- 
mancas for the use-of the Belgian government. 

These volumes include many most interesting points. They 
touch upon the League and Henry of Navarre. They dwell at 
length, and with much interest, on Alexander of Parma. They 
detail, at length, and in such manner that the reader hangs 
over the page with breathless interest, the siege of Antwerp. 
They discuss the career and character of Sainte Aldegonde and 
Olden Barneveldt. They dwell on Elizabeth, Burghley, Walsing- 
ham, Leicester, and the gentle Sir Philip Sidney. They paint 
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to the life the spider of the Escorial, Philip the Second, and 
his perpetual intrigues, down to the building of the great Spanish 
Armada. 

While the style of these volumes is not more lively and pic- 
turesque than that of the ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” there 
is more dignity in their manner.’ The quaint titles which dis- 
pleased us in the former, and which have too clear traces of 
Carlyle, are omitted, The narrative, while it is constructed 
with all the fine art of the greatest dramatist, novelist, or his- 
torian, yet goes straight to its goal in a business-like manner, 
Everything looks to some end; there does not seem to be 
fine writing for its own sake, but only as appropriate in its po- 
sition. It is almost superfluous to say that a first-class history, 
in our time, requires talent and learning of very high grade. 
The voice both of the critics and the public has recognised Mr. 
Motley as possessing these qualifications. His position is ge- 
nerally a lofty one. His ideal is that of liberty, intelligence, 
and virtue. He recognises a progress in human history, a great 
pervading spirit, a wise and steady aim. He tries every cha- 
racter by a severe standard of honor and integrity. 

It was with much pain that fe came across the following 
passage in the sketch of Olden Barneveldt, a favorite hero of 
the author. We had hoped that in writing the Rise and His- 
tory of the Dutch Republic, the very source of its greatness 
would not be the object of the sneer of a man like Mr. Mot- 
ley.. 

' Here, in the head-quarters of German Calvinism, his youthful mind 
had long pondered the dread themes of fore-knowledge, judgment, 
absolute free-will and predestination. To believe it worth the while 
of a rational and intelligent Deity to create annually several millions 
of thinking beings, who were to struggle for a brief period on earth, 
and to consume in perpetual brimstone afterwards, while others were 
predestined to perpettal enjoyment, seemed to him an indifferent ex- 
change for the faith in the purgatory and paradise of Rome. - Per- 
plexed in the extreme, the youthful John bethought himself of an in- 
scription over the gateway of his famous, but questionable, great- 
grandfather’s house at Amesfort—nil scire tutissima fides. He 
resolyed thenceforth to adopt a system of ignorance upon matters be- 
yond the flaming walls of the worid; to do the work before him man- 
fully and faithfully while he walked the earth, and to trust that a be- 


nevoleat Creator would devote neither him nor any other man to eternal 
hell-fire. In brief, he was a liberal Christian, both in theory and 
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practice, and he nobly confronted, in consequence, the wrath of bigots. 
on both sides. ; 

We are to remember that William the Silent was a thorough 
Calvinist, and that Mr. Motley, through three large volumes, 
exhausts eulogy upon him. We are to remember that William 
the Third, the hero of Macaulay’s history, was a thorough Cal- 
vinist, and that his greatness flowed from this same fountain. 
We are to remember that Carlyle’s hero, Cromwell, was a 
thorough Calvinist, and that his grand career rested entirely 
on this basis. We are to remember that Mr. Motley every 
where represents the civil liberty of Holland as resting entirely 
upon religious liberty, and the passion for religious liberty 
sprang from the settled determination to support this same 
Calvinism at which Mr. Motley scoffs. The heroism of 
France and of Scotland sprang from the very same source. 
We confess our amazement and regret at this shallowness of 
so keen a writer. The illogical inconsistency of the sneering 
is something curious. A man devotes himself to the work of 
eulogizing heroic nations and individuals, and then makes him- 
self ridiculous by scoffing at.the very element of their great- 
ness, and the very hidings of their power! 

Macaulay was more logical, if as inconsistent as Mr. Motley. 
He traced the greatness of the Puritans distinctly to their Cal- 
vinism, and if he made statements afterwards not in accord- 
ance with this idea, that will not undo his magnificent eulogy. 
Bancroft is both logical and consistent. He gives Calvinism 
its place at the foundation of liberty, learning, and stern 
morals, and always speaks with profound respect of the prin- 
ciples which wrought out so vast and grand results. But 
rationalism is shallow; Mr. Motley should eschew it. This 
fling will be the most unpopular paragraph in his book. 

We will make an extract here and there from these volumes 
for the delight of the reader. 

Here is a daguerreotype of Alexander Farnese: 

_ Alexander rose with the difficulty and responsibility of his situa- 
tion. [His vivid, almost poetic intellect formed its schemes with per- 
fect distinctness, Every episode in his great and, as he himself termed 


it, “heroic enterprise,” was traced out beforehand with the tranquil 
Vision of creative genius; and he was prepared to convert his concep- 
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tions into reality, with the aid of an iron nature that never knew fatigue 
or fear. 

Yet Alexander was never more truly heroic than in this position of 
vast entanglement. Untiring, uncomplaining, thoughtful of others, 
prodigal of himself, generous, modest, brave; with so much intellect 
and so much devotion to what he considered his duty, he deserved to 
be a patriot and a champion of the right, rather than an instrument 
of despotism. 

And thus he paused for a moment—with much work already accom- 
plished, but his hardest life-task before him; still in the noon of man- 
hood, a fine martial figure, standing, spear in hand, full in the sunlight, 
though all the scene around him was wrapped in gloom—a noble, 
commanding shape, entitled to the admiration which the energetic 
display of great powers, however unscrupulous, must always command. 
A dark, meridianal physiognomy, a quick, alert, imposing head; jet 
black, close-clipped hair; a bold eagle’s face, with full, bright, restless 
eye; a man rarely reposing, always ready, never alarmed; living in 

_the saddle, with harness on his back—such was the Prince of Parma; 
matured and mellowed, but still unharmed by time. 


This is the description of the explosion of the fire-ships at 
the siege of Antwerp. 


The Scheldt yawned to its lowest depth, and then cast its waters 
across the dykes, deep into the forts, and far over the land. The earth 
_ Shook as with the throb of a volcano. A wild glare lighted up the 
scene for one moment, and was then succeeded by pitchy darkness, 

Houses were toppled down miles away, and not a living thing, even in 
remote places, could keep its feet. The air was filled with a rain of 
plough-shares, grave-stones, and marble balls, intermixed with the 
heads, limbs, and bodies, of what had been human beings. Slabs of 
granite, vomited by the flaming ship, were found afterwards at a 
league’s distance, and buried deep in the earth. A thousand soldiers 
were destroyed in a second of time; many of them being torn to shreds, 
‘beyond even the semblance of humanity. 

Richebourg disappeared, and was not found until several days later, 
when his body was discovered, doubled round an iron chain, which 
hung from one of the bridge-boats in the centre of the river. The 
veteran Robles, Seigneur de Billy, a Portuguese officer of eminent 
service and high military rank, was also destroyed. Months afterwards, 
his body was discovered adhering to the timber-work of the bridge, 
upon the ultimate removal of that structure, and was only recognized 
by a peculiar gold chain which he habitually wore. Parma himself 
was thrown to the ground, stunned by a blow on the shoulder from a 
flying stake. The page, who was behind him, carrying his helmet, 
fell dead without a wound, killed by the concussion of the air. 

Several strange and less tragical incidents occurred. The Viscomte 
de Bruxelles was blown out of a boat on the Flemish side, and descended 
safe and sound into another in the centre of the stream. Captain 
Tucci, clad in complete armor, was whirled out of a fort, shot perpen- 
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dicularly into the air, and then fell back into the river. Being of a 
cool temperament, a cood swimmer, and very pious, he skilfully divested 
himself of cuirass and helmet, recommended himself to the Blessed 
Virgin, and swam safely ashore. Another young officer of Parma’s 
body-g cuard, Frangois de Liege by name, standing on the Kalloo end 
of the bridge, rose like a feather into the clouds, and flying quite 
across the river, alighted on the opposite bank with no further harm 
than a contused shoulder. He imagined himself, (he said afterwards, ) 
to have been changed into a cannon-ball, as he rushed through the 
pitchy atmosphere, propelled by a blast of irresistible, fury. 

The deed was done. A breach two hundred feet in width was 
made. Had the most skilful pilot in Zeeland held the helm of the 
‘Hope,’ with a crew obedient to his orders, he could not have guided 
her more carefully than she had been directed by windand tide. Avoid- 
ing the raft which lay in her way, she had, as it were, with the intel- 
ligence of a living creature, fulfilled the wishes of the daring genius 
that had created her, and laid herself alongside the bridge, exactly at — 
the most telling point. She had then destroyed herself, precisely at 
the right moment. All the effects, and more than all, that had been 
predicted by the Mantuan wizard had come to pass. The famous 
bridge was cleft through and through, and a thousand picked men— 
Parma’s very ‘‘daintiest”—were blown out of existence. The Go- 
vernor-General himself was lying stark and stiff upon the bridge which 
he said should be his triumphal monument or his tomb. His most 
distinguished officers were dead, and all the survivors were dumb and 
blind with astonishment at the unheard-of convulsion. The passage 
was open for the fleet, and the fleet lay below with sails spread, and 
oars in the rowlocks, only waiting for the signal to bear up at once 
to the scene of action, to smite out of existence all that remained of 
the splendid structure, and to carry relief and triumph into Antwerp. 


We only add the death of Sir Philip Sidney: 


Sir Philip Sidney, on coming to the field, having met Sir William 
Pelham, the veteran lord marshal, lightly armed, had with chivalrous 
extravagance thrown off his own cuishes, and now rode to the battle 
with no armour but his cuirass. At the second charge his horse was 
shot under him, but, mounting another, he was seen everywhere in 
the thick of the fight, behaving himself with a gallantry which extorted 
admiration even from the enemy. 

On the last charge, he rode quite through the enemy’s ranks 
till he came’upon their intrenchments, when a musket-ball from 
the camp struck him upon the thigh, three inches above the 
knee. Although desperately wounded in a part which should have 
been protected by the cuishes which he had thrown aside, he was not 
inclined to leave the field; but his own horse had been shot under him 
at the beginning of the action, and the one upon which he was now 
mounted became too restive for him, thus crippled, to control. He 
turned reluctantly away, and rode a mile and a half back to the in- 
trenchments, suffering extreme pain, for his leg was dreadfully shat- 
tered.’ As he passed “along the edge of the battle-field his attendants 
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brought him a bottle of water to quench his raging thirst. At that 
moment a wounded English soldier, ‘who had eaten his last at the 
same feast,” looked up wistfully in his face, when Sidney instantly 
handed him the flask, exclaiming, “Thy necessity is greater than 
mine.” He then pledged his dying comrade in a draught, and was 
soon afterwards met by his uncle. “Oh, Philip,” cried Leicester, in 
despair, “I am truly grieved to see thee in this plight.” But Sidney 
comforted him with manful words, and assured him that death was 
sweet in the cause of his queen and country. Sir William Russell, 
too, all blood-stained from the fight, threw his arms around his friend, 
wept like a child and kissing his hand, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! noble Sir 
Philip, never did man attain hurt so honourably or serve so valiantly 
as you.” Sir William Pelham declared “that Sidney’s noble cou- 
rage in the face of our enemies had wou him a name of continuing 
honour.” 

For many days the result was doubtful, and messages were sent day 
by day to England that he was convalescent—intelligence that was 
hailed by the queen and people as a matter not of private, but of pub- 
lie rejoicing. He soon began to fail, however. Count Hohenlo was 
badly wounded a few days later before the great fort of Zutphen. 
A musket-ball entered his mouth, and passed, through his cheek, car- 
rying off a jewel which hung in his ear. Notwithstanding his own 
critical condition, however, Hohenlo sent his surgeon, Adrian van 
den Spiegel, a man of great skill, to wait upon Sir Philip, but Adrian, 
soon felt that the case was hopeless. Meantime fever and gangrene 
attacked the count himself; and those in attendance upon him, fear- 
ing for his life, sent for his surgeon. Leicester refused to allow Adrian 
to depart, and Hohenlo very generously acquiescing in the decree, but, 
also requiring the surgeon’s personal care, caused himself to be trans- 
- ported in a litter to Arnheim. 

Sidney was first to recognise the symptoms of mortification, which 
made a fatal result inevitable. His demeanour during his sickness, 
and upon his death-bed was as beautiful as his life. He discoursed 
with his friends concerning the immortality of the soul, comparing the: 
doctrines of Plato and of other ancient philosophers, whose writings. 
were so familiar to him, with the revelations of Scripture and with: 
the dictates of natural religion. " He made his will with minute and: 
elaborate provisions, leaving bequests, remembrances, and rings, to all, 
his friends. Then he indulged himself with music, and listened par- 
ticularly to a strange song which he had himself composed during his. 
illness, and which he had entitled ‘La cuisse rompue.’ He took leave 
of the friends around him with perfect calmness, saying to his brother 
Robert, ‘Love my memory. Cherish my friends. Above all, govern, 
your will and affections by the will and word of your Creator; in me 
beholding the end of this world with all her vanities.” 

And thus his gentle and heroic spirit took its flight. 


We willingly add our cordial eulogy to that of the civilized. 
world, of these fascinating volumes. We only hope that Mr.. 
VOL, Ix.—43 
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Motley may live and prosper until he carries us with him to 
the Peace of Westphalia. But when he comes to Gustavus 
Adolphus, we trust that he will not make a glorious hero of 
him, and then sneer at the very principles that were the cause 
of all his greatness. 


LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 


The following new Books are announced: 

The Great Sahara,—describing wanderings south of the Atlas 
Mountains, by H..B. Tristram. Maps and illustrations. 

Six Years of a Traveller's Life in Western Africa, by F. P. Valdez. 
Two vols., illustrated. 

The Diary and Correspondence of Lord Colchester, Speaker of the 
House of Commons from 1802 to 1817, edited by his Son. 

There are nearly seven hundred periodicals in London, varying in 
price from a halfpenny to ten shillings, of which the weeklies and dai- 
lies are about two hundred and thirty, the monthlies more than three 
hundred and fifty. 

The Tragedy of Life: being Records of Remarkable Phases in Lu- 
nacy. 2 vols. 

The Polar Regions, by Sir J. Richardson, with a map. 

The Headship of Christ and Rights of the Christian People, by 
Hugh Miller. 

Mr. Bohn is publishing a new series of works monthly, called, The 
English Gentleman’s Library. It began with Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham’s edition of the Entire Correspondence of Horace Walpole. 
Among these works are Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s Letters and 
Works, from the original MSS., with a new Memoir and Notes by W. 
May Thomas, including the whole contents of Lord Wharneliffe’s edi- 
tion, with large additions. 

The Latitudinarians, a chapter in Church History, from the Death 
of Archbishop Tillotson, in 1691, to that of Archdeacon Blackburne, 
in 1787, by Archdeacon Chanton. 

Historical Memoirs of the Successors of St. Patrick and Archbishops 
of Armagh, by Dr. Todd, Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

The Churches of the Hast, by the Rev. George Williams, B. D., 
Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

We copy the following from an English publication :— 

‘Readers of Mr. Motley’s great History know how often he refers 
to the Simancas MSS. They will, therefore, learn with interest that, 
in addition to that portion of the papers which Mr. Motley consulted 
at Paris, a very large quantity have recently been discovered at Si- 
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maneas itself; and it is believed that these form the portion which 
were restored to Spain by the Allies after the overthrow of Napoleon, 
and that those at Paris were left behind by mistake. The gentleman 
who communicates this important fact, writes from Simancas in a let- 
ter to The Atheneum: 

“«T am at present doing a very laborious, but highly interesting, 
piece of work. In the archives of Simancas there is an old chest of 
exquisite workmanship and rich gilding. It would fetch a good price 
in Wardour street, even if its history were not known. It was once 
the property of Charles the Fifth, who had inherited it from his pious 
grandmother, Isabella the Catholic. When, during the war of the 
Comuneros, the correspondence of the kings of Spain was in danger 
of falling into the hands of the rebels, a portion of the most secret pa- 
pers was put into this box, and carried to the Convent of , in 
Burgos, where it remained till the Archives of Simancas were formed. 
It has, in the time of Napoleon the First, been in Paris, and after its 
restoration to its former place, some students, Pidal and Cavra, have 
opened it before me. However, its contents remain still unpublished; 
and a considerable portion which is written in cipher, and of which no 
translations are published, is, I think, still unread. 

“*] have seen no despatches written in cipher of an earlier date than 
1480. A new system was added in 1496. There remains a whole 
bundle of despatches, written in the most complicated style, over 
which I hope, but cannot yet promise, that J shall triumph.’.” 

T. D. Gregg. The Way, the Truth, and the Life; a Series of Dis- 
courses on Scriptural Subjects; with an appendix on Christian Philo-, 
soph 
The 5th and 6th vols. of the Works of Rev. J. A. James. 

William Palmer. Egyptian Chronicles, with a Harmony of Sacred 
and Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix of Babylonic and Assy- 
rian Antiquities. 2 vols, 

Tchinovnrick’s Sketches of Provincial Life. Translated, with Notes, 
from the Russian, by Frederick Aston. With a chapter on the Eman- 
. eipation of the Serfs. 

A new, enlarged edition of Kitto’s Encyclopedia. Edited by Wil- 
liam Lindsay Alexander, D. D., with the assistance of other scholars 
and divines. 

The Life of the Right Honourable W. EH. Gladstone, M. P. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie’s Administration of British India, by E. 
Arnold, M. A., University College, Oxford. 

History of the Church of England from the Death of Elizabeth to 
the Present Time, by the Rev. G. G. Perry, Rector of Waddington, 
and late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. 3 vols. 

The Castle and the Cottage in Spain, by Lady Wallace. 

On Ancient Law: its Connexion with the Early History of Society, 
and its Relation to Modern Ideas. By H. Sumner Maine. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s Personal History of Lord Bacon. An edi- 
tion is to appear at Leipsic in English, and M. Louis Blane is trans- 
lating it into French. 

The Bampton Lectures for 1860 are on Sunday: its Origin, His- 
tory, and Present Obligations. By Rey. Dr. Hessey. 
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Jutland, the Danish Isles and Copenhagen. By Horace Marryat. 

Curious Things of the Outward World. (On the Rosicrucians.) 
By Hargrave Jennings. 

English and Scotch Ballads. Edited by F. J. Child. Hight volumes. 
New Edition. 

Sketches of Paul Rabaut and the French Protestants of the 
Eighteenth Century, by M. Bridel. From the French, with Appen- 
dix containing portions of his writings now first published. 

Duke of Buckingham. Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of 
William IV. and Victoria, from Original Family Documents. 2 vols. 

R. 8. Candlish. The Atonement; its Reality, Completeness, and 
Extent. pp. 400. 

Churches and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland; Middle 
Ages. Vol. 2. Edited by Frank Scott Haydon, B. A. 

Life of the Harl of Dundonald, by Joseph Allen. pp. 360. 

G. W. Gyll. A Tractate on Language. 2d Edition. pp. 400. 

Memoir of Abraham Lincoln, President Elect, &. pp. 126. 

Rey. H. Newland on the Epistle to the Philippians. pp. 230. 

Notes and Queries. 2d Series. Vol. 10. 

Francis Badfield Harper. Exposition of the Revelation. 2 vols. 
pp- 1092. 

Sir John Richardson. The Polar Regions. pp. 400. 

Spurgeon’s Sermons. Vol. 6. 

Private Diary of Gen. Sir Robert Wilson. Campaigns of 1812, 
- 1813, 1814. Edited by his Nephew and Son-in-law, the Rev. Her- 
pert Randolph. 2 vols. pp. 960. 

Elis Wyn. The Sleeping Bard; or Visions of the World, Death, 
and Hell. Translated from the Cambrian-British by George Barrow. 

180. 

PPM. Lewis’ Manual, issued by our Publication Committee, is an- 
nounced in London. ; 

Carruthers and Chambers’ Household Shakspeare. So arranged 
as to be capable of being read in families, and otherwise unaltered. 

The Fifth Volume of Macaulay’s History of England. To the 
death of William III. Edited by his Sister, Lady Trevelyan. 

Essays and Reviews. 5th Kdition. 

A New Edition of Dr. Barrow’s Works, in Nine Volumes, with 
materials hitherto unpublished. By A. Napier, M. A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Vicar of Holkham, Norfolk, at Cambridge. 

Patronymica Brittanica; a Dictionary of Family Names. By M. 
A. Lower, author of English Surnames. pp. 500. 

Athen Cantabrigienses. By C. H. Cooper, F.S. A., and T. Cooper, 
F.8.A. Vol. 2. 1586—1609. 

The Fourth Volume, Part 2, of Dr. Alford’s Greek Testament, has 
been published, completing the work. 

Vincenzo Gioberti. Essay on the Beautiful, &c., or Elements of 
fEsthetic Philosophy. Translated from the Italian by Edward Thomas. 
2d Kdition. pp. 540. 

Richard Grattan. Considerations on the Human Mind; its Present 
State and Future Destinies. pp. 336. 
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The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Robert Greene and George 
Peele, with Memoirs and Tales. By the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 

The Fourth Volume of Arthur Helps’ Spanish Conquest in Ame- 
rica, completing the Work. pp. 510. 

ee John Kennedy. The Days of the Fathers in Ross-shire. 
pp. 260. 

Wm. Lockhart. The Medical Missionary in China; a Narrative of 
Twenty Years’ Experience. pp. 410. 

Life of M. Olier, Founder of the Seminary of 8. Sulpice. By 
Edward W. Thompson. 

Ploughing and. Sowing. Annals of an Evening School in a York- 
shire Village, and the Work that grew out of it; from Letters and 
Private Notes, by a Clergyman’s Daughter. Edited by the Rev. F. 
Digby Legard. pp. 268. 

The Recreations of a Country Pastor. 2d Series. pp. 370. 

Robert Vaughan. Revolutions in English History. Vol. 2. Revo- 
lutions in Religion. pp. 670. 

Introduction to the Pentateuch. By the Kev, Donald Macdonald, 
M. A., author of ‘Creation and the Fall.” 2 vols. 

It is said that the Religious Monthly, “Good Words,” prints 
40,000 copies. 

“The Cottager,” of the Religious Tract Society; a new periodical, 
especially for the less educated classes, is well spoken of. 

Liber Albus: the White Book of the City of London. Compiled 
A.D. 1419, by John Carpenter, Common Clerk of the City of London, 
and Executor of Richard Whittington, Mayor. Translated from the 
Original Latin and Anglo-Norman, with Annotations, by Henry 
Thomas Riley, M. A., Cambridge. 

Beautés de la Poésie Anglaise. Parle Chevalier de Chatelain. 2 
vols. 

Memoirs of Bulstrode Whitelocke, (the Ambassador in the time of 
the Commonwealth.) By Robert Whitelocke, Professor Royal, of 
Wurtemburg. 

Narrative of Ten Years’ Imprisonment in the Dungeons of Naples. 
By Antonio Nicolo, a Political Exile. 

A History of the Recent Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and 
Branchide. By ©. T. Newton, Hsq., M. A.; being the Results of an 
Expedition sent to Asia Minor by the Government. in October, 1856. 

Life of Mrs. Cameron, author of “The Two Lambs,” &c. Edited 
by her son, the Rey. Charles Cameron, M. A. 

Two Years in Switzerland and Italy. By Frederika Bremer. Trans- 
lated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. 

Lectures on the Apocalypse. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M. A. 
. *Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England, from Richard 

If., to Henry VIIL., (or the Perpendicular Style.) By the Editor of 
the “Glossary of Architecture.” With 140 Kngravings of Existing 
Specimens, Xe. 2 vols. 

The Autobiography of Lord Brougham is announced. 

History of the Greek Revolution. 2 vols. By George Finlay, LL. D. 

Dr. Dasent’s Translation of the Icelandic Saga, the “ Burnt Njal,” 
is announced. 
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Skepticism; its Retrogressive Character in Theology and Philosophy; 
with Special Reference to the New Movement at Oxford. A Letter 
to the Rev. Wm. B. Bryan, M. A., by Lord Lindsay. 

Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart, Second and 
Third Marquesses of Londonderry. From the Original Papers of the 
Family, and other Sources. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. 

The Life and Correspondence of Sir Charles Napier, K. C. B., from 
his Private Papers. By Major Gen. G. Napier. 

A Second Volume of Memoirs of Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury. 
Edited by W. D. Christie, Esq. 

The Life of Robert Stephenson, F.R.S. By John Cordy Jeaffresan 
and William Pole. 

The Life of Sir M. J. Brunel, C. E. By Richard Beamish, F. R. 8. 

The Life of Richard Porson, M.A. By the Rey. John Selby Wat- 
son, M. A. 

Songs of the Covenant Times. By an Ayrshire Minister. 

Wild Life on the Fields of Norway. By Francis M. Wyndham. 

Remarks on the Final Causes of the Sexuality of Plants; with 
particular reference to Mr. Darwin’s Work ‘On the Origin of Species.” 
By Charles Danberry, M. D., F. B.S. 

Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia. For the 
East India Company. By H. A. and R. de Schlagintweit. Vol. 1. 
Atlas. 

lron; its History and Manufacture. By William Fairbairn, F. R. 8. 

Sketches of Early Scottish History, by Cosmo Innes, F. 8. A., Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Edinburgh, 

Popular Tales of the West Highlands. 2 vols. By J. F. Campbell. 

Aemona; or Notes on an Oratory in the Island of Inchcolme. By 
J. Y. Simpson, M.D., Vice President of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. 

Diary of Thomas Somerville, D. D., Minister of Jedburgh from 
1741 to 1813. , 

History of the Venitian Republic; her Rise, her Greatness, and 
her Vivihzation. By W. Carew Hazlitt, of the Inner Temple. 4 vols. 
Maps. 


FRANCE. 


: F. Bungener. Rome, and the Human Heart. Studies on Catho- 
icism. 
A. Ed. Chaigret. The Principles of the Science of the Beautiful. 
A New Edition of D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation. Re- 
vised by the Author. 4 vols. 
The Abbé Gaiol. Contemporary Infidelity and Religious Faith. 
EK. Chanlin. The Civil Condition of the Monastic Orders in France. 
Delorme. The Men of Homer. Essay on the Manners of Greece * 
in the Heroic Times. : 
M. de Moussy. The Argentine Confederation. 3 vols. Atlas. 
* “vs Idées Napoléoniennes, par le Prince Napoléon-Louis-Bona- 
parte. 
A. Snider. Justice in Austria. Based on 2645 Documents. 
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Translation from the Journal of Amélie Sieveking, Founder of the - 
Society of Friends of the Poor of Hamburg. By Dr. Wichern. 

Spirit of Alexander Vinet. Extracts, in 2 vols. By J. F. Astié. 

The Comtesse de Bassanuth. The Education of Women. Le 
monde, le chez soi, la famille. 

Count Agenor de Gasparin. Les Perspectives du temps present. 
Fourth Series of Discourses at Geneva. 

Alfr. Michiels. Les Anabaptistes des Vosges. 

A New Translation of the Nibelungen, with an Introduction by 
Emile de Laveleye. 

A New Edition of the Complete Works of Shakspeare, translated 
by M. Guizot, in 8 vols.; and the 7th vol. of Victor Hugo’s Transla- 
tion. 

De Tocqueville. Works and Correspondence hitherto inedited. 
With a Notice by Gustave de Beaumont. 2 vols. 

Ad. Berty. The great French Renaissance Architects; P. Lescot, 
Ph. de Orme, J. Goujon, J. Bullant, les Du Cerceau, les Métézeau, 
les Chambiges. 284 Illustrations. 

César Daly. Architecture of Private Residences under Napoleon 
Ill. 2 vols. Plans, &e. 

J.B. Glaire. Principles of Arabic Grammar, with Exercises. 

©. KH. Jullien. Traité théorique et pratique de la métallurgie du 
fer. 51 Plates. 

The Abbé Bautain. Conscience; or the Rule of Human Actions. 
2d Edition. 

Boethius’ Consolations of Philosophy. A New Translation in 
Prose and Verse, with Introduction and Notes, by L. J. de Mirandol. 

Chantepie de la Saussaye. The Religious Crisis in Holland. 

Charles Lévéque. The Science of the Beautiful; its Principles, 
Application, and History. 2 vols. 

Abbé Martin. Saint John Chrysostom, his Works and his Age. 3 
vols. 

G. Caillet. The Administration in France, under the Ministry of 


- Cardinal Richelieu. 2d Edition. 2 vols. 


Jules Mareschal. On the Judicial Question of Property, perpetual 
and hereditary ‘des ceuvres de l’esprit.” 

Frederick Bulau. Enigmatical persons, mysterious histories, events 
little known or improperly understood. From the German, by W. 
Duckett. 3 vols. 

Dubois-Guchau. Tacitus and his Age. 2 vols. 

A. De Flaux. Sweden under Gustavus I. 

Mercier de Lacombe. Henri IV et sa politique. 

A. Rochas. Biography of Dauphiné. Men born in that Province 
who have been remarkable in letters, science, &c. 2 vols. 

Rosseeuw-Saint Hilaire. History of Spain from the Earliest Times 
to the death of Ferdinand VII. Highth and last volume. 40 francs, 
complete. 

Say’s Political Economy, 7th edition. Biographical notice by A. 
Clement. 

F. Godefrey. History of French Literature, from the 16th Cen- 
tury to our times. Vol. 2. 
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E. Géruzez. The Same. From its Beginning to the Revolution. 
2 vols. 

Maurice de Guérin. Reliquize. Published by M. G. S. Trébutien, 
with a biographic and literary é¢ude by M. Sainte Beuve. 2 vols. 

Seneca. Complete Works, a new Translation with notes, by J. 
Baillard. 

Léon Pagés. Catalogue of Works relative to Japan, from the X Vth 
Century to present times. 

Prince A. Galitzin. The Greco-Russian Church. 

Spinoza. Works, translated by H. Saisset, with a Critical Intro- 
duction. New edition, 3 vols. 

De la Daucette. The Senate of the French Empire, from its In- 
stitution to our times. . 

V. Langlois. Journey into Cilicia and the Mountains of Taurus, in 
1852-3. Plans and Map. 

J. Lelewel. History of Lithuania and Rutheoria up to their defi- 
nitive Union with Poland in 1569, translated by Rykoczewski, with 
notes of the Translator. 

V. A. Malte-Brun. The River Amoor. New Russian acquisitions. 

Molins de Saint Yon. History of the Counts of Tholouse. Vols. 
3&4. Maps and Plans. 

Prescott’s Philip II. Translated by G. Renson and P. Ithier. 5 
vols. 

E. A. Sagetan. Sixtus V. and Henry IV. Introduction of Pro- 
testantism into France. 

F. de Smitt. Frederick IJ., Catharine and the Partition of Po- 
land, from Authentic Documents. 

Saint Simon’s Principal Works, new edition. 3 vols. 

Japanese Grammar. By J. H. Donken Curtius. Numerous Ad- 
ditions by Dr. Hoffman. From the Dutch by Léon Pagés. 20 fr. 


’ GERMANY. 


The Transactions of the various Academies, and Classes in the Acade- 
mies of Germany, constitute a large and expensive part of the regular 
issues of the German press. In the January Bulletin of Mr. Leypoldt, 
we find four extensive quartos of these transactions, embracing the 
Historical, Mathematico-physical and Philosophico-philological classes 
of the Royal Academy of Bavaria, and the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin. The topics discussed are such as the Albanian Element in 
Greece; the North-west of Bavaria in the First part of the Ninth Cen- 
tury; Description of the West Coast of Africa; Molecular Changes 
in the Substance of the Nerves; Kossil Cuttlefishes in the Jura, and 
Certain classes of Plants in the Berlin Herbarium; Parthanogenesis of 
Plants; Tides in the Baltic, &. Encke contributes a paper upon 
the Comet of Pons, in the last named collection of Transactions. Sci- 
entific men and librarians will find these Transactions of great value. 

A Volume of Correspondence between Leibnitz and Christian Wolf, 
from MSS. found in the Royal Library of Hanover, has been publish- 
ed in 188 pp. 8vo., by Schmidt in Halle. C. L. Gerhardt is the Hdi- 


tor. 
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The entire works of F. W. Jos. von Schelling, have reached the 
seventh volume of the first division, which embraces his writings from 
1805—1810. Stuttgart, 8vo. 568 pp. 

Kayser’s Complete Lexicon of Books published in Germany and ad- 
joining countries, from the year 1750 to the end of 1858, has now very 
nearly reached its conclusion, the second number of the fourteenth 
volume in quarto having just appeared. This volume, when completed, 
will embrace the years 18353—’58. Published at Leipzig. 

The Life and Select Writings of the Fathers and Founders of the 
Reformation, the work of Hagenbach and a number of other scholars, 
has reached its ninth part, first half, an 8vo. of 312 pages; each half 
is published at a subscription price of 20 new groschen. ‘The present 
issue comprises John a Lasco, Leo Juda, Lambert of Avignon, Farel 
and Viret. 

The Life and Teaching of John Scotus Hrigena, viewed in connexion 
both with the preceding and the later schools of Philosophy and Theo- 
logy, by Theodore Christlieb, is published by Besser, of Gotha, in an 
“8vo. of 480 pages. Doubtless a work of profound interest to the me- 
taphysician. 

The Complete Works of the theologian Octinger, who has been an 
object of considerable regard and interest recently in Germany, have 
reached the third edition. This is the first complete and faithful edi- 
tion. Steinkopf, at Stuttgart, publisher. 8vo. pp. 577. 

‘Heeren and Ukert’s History of the European States is announced 
as haying reached the thirty-second number, second part. This is the 
sixth volume of the History of the Russian State, with the more par- 
ticular title of Russia’s Foreign Relations from 1775—1792. It is an 
' 8vo. of over 600 pages. Published by Perthes, at 2 thalers per vol. 
by subscription, somewhat higher when bought separately. 

The following is the title in full of a new edition of the Septuagint, 
issued by Tischendorf, in which, as will be observed, reference has 
been made to the newly discovered Sinaitic MS.:—Vetus Testamen- 
tum greece juxta LXX interpretes. Textum Vaticanum romanum 
emendatius edidit, argumenta et locos Novi Testamenti parallelos nota- 
vit, omnem lectionis varietatem codicum vetustissimorum Alexandrini, 
Ephreemi Syri, Friderico-Augustani subjunxit, prolegomenis et epile- 
gomenis instruxit Const. Tischendorf. Yditio IIL., ratione etiam habita 
thesauri Sinaitici nuper inventi et editionis Maianze codicis Vaticani. 
2tomi. Leipzig, 1860. Brockhaus. 8°. CVI, 1800 pp. 

A History of French Calvinism to the National Assembly of 1789, 
by v. Polenz, published by Perthes, of Gotha, has reached the second 
part of the third volume. ‘This part of the work presents the Idea and 
the Literature of what the author terms, “ Political, French Calvin- 
ism,’’ and embraces the period extending from the Insurrection of 
Amboise, 1560, to the Edict of Nismes, 1629. It is an 8vo. of 496 

ages. 

i History of Slavery in the United States, has appeared from the 
pen of Meissner, in Hamburg, by F. Kapp. It is a 12mo. of 528 
ages. 

‘3 The Medical Science of the Ancient Israelites, drawn from the Bible 
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and the Talmud, by J. Wunderbar, is appearing in issues of about 
forty pages each, both in Riga and Leipzig. The latest issues refer 
to medical Jurisprudence and Police. 

A certain Herbert Rau has run wild over Alexander Humboldt. 
He is publishing a work in seven volumes, in which the biography of 
the philosopher is treated as a sort of ssthetico-historical romance. 
The last three volumes have just appeared at Leipzig under the title of 
‘‘The Star of the Century, Alexander von Humboldt.’ 8vyo. 875 

ages. 

The following recent issues appear worthy of notice in their several 
departments:— 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Church and State. Braun. J. Bapt. Das kirchliche Vermégen 
von der iiltesten Zeit bis auf Justinian I. mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf die Verwaltung desselben gegeniiber dem Staate. Giessen, 1860. 
Ferber. 8°, VIII, 80 pp. 

Hschatology. Cremer, Hm. Die eschatologische Rede Jesu Christi 
Matthaei 24. 25. Versuch ciner exegetisehen Hrérterung derselben. 
Stuttgart, 1860. J. F. Steinkopf. 8°. VILL, 256 pp. 

Moral Theology. . Friedhoff, Fr. Allgemeine Moraltheologie. e- 
gensburg, 1860. Manz. 8°. 516 pp. 

The theological School of Basle. Hagenbach, K. Rdf. Die theo- 
logische Schule Basels und ihre Lehrer yon Stiftung der Hochschule 
1460 bis zu De Wette’s Tod 1849, Basel, 1860. 4°. 75 pp. 

Church History in the Middle Ages. Hagenbach, K. Rdf. Vor- 
lesungen tiber die Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters. 1. Thl- Von. 
Gregors des Gr. Tod bis auf Innocenz III. Leipzig, 1860. Hirzel. 
8°, XI, 334 pp. 

Commentary on Heclesiastes. Hahn, H. A. Commentar tiber das 
Predigerbuch Salomo’s. Letpzig, 1860. Dérfiling & Franke. 8°. 

The Physiology of the Church. Pilgram, F. Physiologie der 
Kirche. Forschungen uber die geistigen Gesetze, in denen die Kirche 
nach ihrer natiirlichen Seite besteht. Mainz, 1860. Kirchheim. 8°. 
VIII, 484 pp. 

Bleek’s Introduction to the Scriptures, Bleek, F. Hinletitung in 
die heilige Schrift. 1.Thl. Hrsg. von J. F. Bleek u. Adf. Kamphau- 
sen. Mit Vorwort von C. Imm Nitzsch. Berlin, 1860. G. Reimer. 
8°. XX, 834 pp. 

Kant’s Resurrection. Noack, L.. Immanuel Kant’s Auferstehung 
aus dem Grabe. Die Lehre der Alten .vom Kénigsberge. Urkun- 
dlich dargestellt. Leipzig, 1861. O. Wigand. 8°. IV, 272 pp. 

Jacob Béhme. Peip, Alb. Jakob Béhme, der deutsche Philosoph, 
der Vorliiufer christlicher Wissenschaft. Leipzig, 1860. Hirschfeld. 
8°. ILL, 269 pp. 

Prize Essay on the Early Treatment of Mental Disorders. Erlen- 
meyer, A, Wie sind die Seelenstérungen in ihrem Beginne zu be- 
handeln? Hine yon der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Psychiatrie und 
gerichtliche Psychologie gekréinte Abhandlung. 2. verm. u. verb. Aufl. 
Neuwied, 1861. Heuser. 8°. VII. 102 pp. 
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Doctrine of Right and of the State as Affected by Theology. Thilo, 
Christfried Alb. Die theologisirende Rechts- und Staatslehre. Hine 
historisch-kritische und thetische Untersuchung iiber die Principien 
der Rechtsphilosophie und die damit zusammenhiingenden philosophi- 
schen Disciplinen, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Rechtsansichten 
Stahls. Leipzig, 1861. Pernitzch. 8°. VIII, 394 pp. 

Genetic Development of the Platonic Philosophy. Susemihl, Fr. 
Die genetische Entwickelung der Platonischen Philosophie einleitend 
dargestellt. 2. Thl. 2. Hilfte. Leipzig, 1860. Teubner. 8°. 
XXVIII, p. 318—696. 

Manual of the History of Greco-Roman Philosophy. Brandis, Ch. 
A. Hanbbuch der Geschichte der Griechisch-Rémischen Philosophie. 
3. Thl. 1, Abth. A. w. d. 7: Uebersicht tiber das Aristotelische Lehr- 
gebiiude und Erérterung der Lehren seiner niichsten Nachfolger, 
als Ubergang zur dritten Entwickelungsperiode der Griechischen Phi- 
losophie. Berlin, 1860. G. Reimer. 8°. XII, 411 pp. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


The Tree. Schacht, Hm. Der Baum. Studien iiber Bau und 
Leben der hiheren Gewiachse. 2., umgearb. u. verm. Aufl.. Mit 575 
Abbildgn. auf. 4 lith. Taf. u. 227 in den Text gedr. Holzschn. Ber- 
lin, 1860. G. W. F. Miiller. 8%. VIII, 378 pp. 

Immutability of Species. Kostlln,O. Ueber die Unveriinderlich- 
keit der organischen Species. Stuttgart, 1860 [Tiibingen, Fues’ 
Sort.|] 4°. 37 pp. 

Biographical and Literary Dictionary of the Exact Sciences. Pog- 
gendorf, J. C. Biographisch-literarieches Handwérterbuch zur Ge- 
schichte der exacten Wissenschaften, enth. Nachweisungen iiber Le- 
bensverhiiltnisse und Leistungen von Mathematikern, Astronomen, 
Physikern, Chemikern, Mineralogen, Geologen, u. s. w. aller Vélker 
und Zeiten. 4 Lfg. Leipzig, 1860. Barth. 8°. 2. Bd. Sp. 1—576. 


ART. 

Costumes. Die Trachten der Vélker vom Beginn der Geschichte 
bis zum 19. Jahrh. Von Alb, Kretschmer u. C. Rohrbach, 1. u. 2. Lfg. 
Leipzig, 1860. Bach. 4°. p. 1—24. Mit je 10 Chromolith. 

Style of Early Church Edifices. Hiibsch, H. Die altchristlichen 
Kirchen nach den Baudenkmalen und iilteren Beschreibungen und 
der Kinfluss des altchristlichen Baustyls auf den Kirchenbau aller 
spiiteren Perioden. Dargestellt u. hrsg. fur Architekten, Archaeo- 
logen, Geistliche und Kunstfreunde. 6. u. 7. Lfg. Carlsruhe, 1860- 
Veith. Fol. Sp. 89—60. Mit 12 Steintaf. 

Monuments of German Art. Forster, E. Denkmale deutscher 
Baukunst, Bildnorei und Malerei yon Hinfihrung des Christenthums 
bis auf die neuste Zeit. 144.147. Lfg. Leipzig, 1860. T. O. Wei- 
gel. 4°. 6. Stahist mit je 4 pp. Text u. eingedr. Holzschn. Jede Lg. 
20 Ner. 

History of Ornamentation. Guilmard, D. Geschichte der Orna- 
mentik. Die wichtigsten Ornamente der verschiedenen Baustyle vom 
Beginn des christlichen Zeitalters bis auf die Gegenwart. 42 Tafeln 
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mit reicher Auswahl an Vorlagen der Architectur, Ornamentik, Mébel, 
Kunst- und Industrie-Gegenstiinde, etc., nebst kurzea Beschreibung. 
Berlin, 1860. Th Grieben. Fol. 8 pp. 

Albert Diirer. v. Eye, A. Leben und Wirken Albrect Diirer’s. 
Noérdlingen, 1860. Beck. 8°. VI, 526 pp. Iht 1 Tab. 


HISTORY. 


The Last 120 Years. Menzel, Wolfg. Die letzten 120 Jahre der 
Weltgeschichte, [1740—1860.] Stuttgart, 1860. Krabbe, 8°. 5, 
u. 6. Bd. VIII, 478 u. VIII, 488 pp. 

Rome in the Middle Ages. Gregorovius, Fd. Geschichte der 
Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. Vom 5. Jahrh bis zum 16. Jahrh. 3. Bd. 
Stuttgart, 1860. Cotta. 8°. XII, 584 pp. 

Cheops and his Successors. Knitel, A. Cheops der Pyramidener- 
bauer und seine Nachfolger. Nochmalige, griindliche und allseitige 
Hrérterung der Fragen; was es mit dem Hinfalle der Hirten in 
Aegypten, dem Pyramidenbau; der Glaubwiirdigkeit Manetho’s, etc., 
fiir eine Bewandniss habe. Leipzig, 1861. Dyk. 8°. X. 130 pp. 

Kurope in Transition from the Middle to the Later Ages. Ge- 
schichte Kuropa’s im Uebergange vom Mittelalter zur Neuzeit, von 
F. Kortiimund K. Alb. v. Reichlin-Meldegg. 1. Bd. Leipzig, 1861. 
T. O. Weigel. 8°. XXIV, 503 pp. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. ANEW DIGEST OF THE ACTS AND DELIVERANCES OF THE GE- 
NERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Compiled by the Order and Authority 
of the General Assembly. By Rev. Witt1Am E. Moore. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Publication Committee. New York: A. D. F, Randolph, 1861. 
pp. 647. 

It is with no common pleasure that we announce this work. The 
qualifications which go to the making of a good Digest are possessed 
by few, and the Publication Committee have been most fortunate in 
securing Mr. Moore. He has wrought with a patience, a skill, and a 
pleasure in his work that could only flow from a love for the Church 
which could not have been bought at any earthly price. He has 
gathered up affectionately and reverently the noble deeds of our fa- 
thers, and he has set every thing in the purest and best light. As 
a committee of the Academy of Fine Arts admiring, loving and re- 
vering works of the Old Masters and placing each one in the best po- 
sition for view, Mr. ‘Moore has so brought out these old Acts and Deli- 
verances from the dust of the past as that even he that runs may read. 
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No one can make a good Digest who is not methodical and business- 
like, and these qualities may be emphatically affirmed of the Bishop 
of Westchester. He can tolerate no chaos. Method is a necessity of ; 
his nature; he is a natural Stated Clerk. Inorganic masses arrange 
themselves in lucid order around him, and his merit is in danger of 
being forgotten, because by his method every confused mind is so 
helped that it imagines itself the architect of this order, when it is only 
walking easily and pleasantly through the corridors which have been 
constructed by quite another hand. 

We must not omit to mention that Mr. Dulles has been con- 
sulted throughout this publication. Much of the excellence of the 
printing, the beauty of the form and the arrangement of the whole, is 
owing to the quickness of his eye and the soundness of his judgment. 

There have been three Digests of the Acts of the Assembly previous 
to the present. ‘The first was prepared by a Committee consisting of 
Drs. Janeway, Neill and Ely,’and published in 1820. It was very 
useful but imperfect, though it pioneered the way. About 1850—no 
date upon the title page—the Board of Publication of the other 
branch of our Church published a second Digest which was compiled 
by the Rev. Richard Webster of Mauch Chunk, Pa. It proved, how- 
ever, unsatisfactory both as to fulness and method. Mr. Webster was 
remarkable for his antiquarian tastes, for his patience and lore, and 
was in many another respect a most interesting man, but he was de- 
ficient both in the comprehensiveness and peculiar business talent 
which is needed by the compiler of a Digest. A wonderful amount 
of mechanical skill which is concealed goes to the making of a power- 
ful and beautiful locomotive. It is no disparagement to a poet, a 
biographer, an antiquarian, a pastor, that he is not a Baldwin. 

’ More recently still the Board of Publication of the same branch of 
our Church have issued a third Digest, compiled by the Rev. Samuel 
J. Baird, D. D.,of Woodbury, N. J. This was very far in advance 
of any thing yet done inthe Church. It is very much fuller than 
the two Digests which preceded it, and there is a vast improvement 
in the way of order. We begin in this Digest to feel our way. ‘There 
is a possibility of finding the thing of which one is in search. This 
work, however, is marred by two faults. The one is contained po- 
tentially in the statement of Mr. Dulles’ Preface, that Mr. Moore 
has ‘rigidly adhered to the preparation of a Digest.” He has; 
and it is high praise to give to one whose opinions are so decided 
on almost every point adjudicated, and who passed over the entire 
period of our history and every act of our highest judicatory with an 
ideal of Presbyterianism ever present to his mind. Yet he has scru- 
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pulously abstained from writing a History of the Church or a Review 
, of its proceedings. He has religiously refused to give a coloring to 
its action; where issues were even inconsistent, from the successive 
prevalence of parties in the Church, he has calmly given the one ac- 
tion and then the other. Nor can we find a trace of an attempt to 
eulogize or to depress any man; to insert or to omita name. The 
book seems to us as impartial as human nature could be expected to 
make it. 

We regret that we cannot say all these things in eulogy of Dr. 
Baird’s Digest. That his motives are pure we do not question. That 
he is a warm, devoted, zealous Presbyterian, according to his ideal of 
Presbyterianism, we have no doubt. But he has been so anxious that 
every thing should be ‘‘right,” that he has endeavored to mould the 
action of the Assembly into accordance with his own views by inter- 
spersing such an amount of explanation and commentary as deprives 
us of the “white light” of the Assembly’s own action. A commis- 
sioner on the floor of the Assembly, a historian of its action, a critic 
in a Quarterly Review,—these have different offices to perform from 
that of a man who professes to make a Digest. In that case we want 
the minimum of the Digester and the maximum of the Assembly itself. 
In this respect Mr. Moore contrasts very favorably with Dr. Baird. 

We said that there is another fault’in Dr. Baird’s Digest. It is 
an incapacity to do justice to our branch of the common Church. We 
call it an incapacity, for we charge no design of misrepresentation. 
We do not blame Dr. Baird for his conception of Presbyterianism ; we 
know that he came by it most honestly, and that he would almost deem 
a more liberal one faithlessness to his most cherished and venerable 
associations. Yet he still 7s unfair. We should be rather placid in 
this Review, if a charge were brought against us of want of blueness 
in our Presbyterianism; we do not feel very vulnerable on that side. 
Our theory has never been set forth more admirably, than in this Di- 
gest now issued by our Publication Committee. It begins with the 
Adopting Act, which is undoubtedly the organic basis of the Presby- 
terian Church in America, and it traces throughout a strong, even 
stern, attachment to Calvinism and Presbyterianism, but this always 
wonderfully modified bya large-hearted, catholic liberality. Dr. Baird’s 
theory is that of the exscinding parties of 1741 and 1837, not that of 
the Adopting Act of 1729, of the Act of Reunion of 1758, of the 
formers of the Constitution of 1789, who earnestly laboured to bring 
into one great and noble Presbyterian Church all branches of the same 
in America, before they formed a General Assembly—an effort that 
was frustrated by the narrowness of the Associate Reformed and Dutch 
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Reformed Churches. There is no trace of unfairness or littleness on 
the part of Mr. Moore towards the other branch of our Church. The 
whole record, in regard to the Division, is given at length, with the 
protests, circular letters, and all other ecclesiastical documents and 
the legal opinions on both sides, from which a careful and candid 
reader can make up his own opinion. Those legal opinions, which 
are not matters of record in the Minutes—the opinions of Judge Gib- 
son in the General Case, and in the York Case, and the Lane Semi- 
nary Decision, are given in an Appendix. 

A most essential element in a Digest, is the indexing. In this book 
it is admirably done. First, every separate topic is given in the Con- 
tents, at the beginning, in no less than twenty-one pages. This table 
follows the logical connexion on which the book is based. At the 
end, again, there is an alphabetical Index of thirteen pages, made also 
full, so that any topic may be found in that way. The order is logical 
and lucid. It begins with, I. The Church—1. Its Standards. 2. The 
Principles of the Particular Church. 38. The Constituent parts; the 
Members. Chap. Il. The Officers. 1. Deacons; 2. Ruling Elders; 
8. Pastors; 4. Ministers without charge. Chap. III. Candidates; 
1. Before Licensure. Licentiates; 2. Ordination. IV. The Sacra- 
ments; 1. Baptism; 2. The Lord’s Supper. V. Courts; 1. The 
Session; 2. Presbytery; 3. Synod; 4. General Assembly. VI. Dis- 
cipline; 1. General Principles; 2. Appeals; 8. Complaints. VII. 
Moral Questions; 1. Marriage; 2. The Sabbath; 3. Intemperance; 
4. Theatre and Dancing; 5. Gambling, Lotteries and Betting; 6. 
Duelling; 7. Slavery. VIII. Deliverances on Doctrines. LX. Modes 
of Evangelization (Seven Heads.) X. The Permanent Committees, 
with a clear history of the character of each; 1. Preliminary Action; 
2. The Church Extension Committee; 3. Church Erection; 4. Publi- 
eation; 5. Presbyterian House; 6. Education; 7. Foreign Missions. 
XI. Correspondence with other Churches. XII. Plan of Union and 
Division. XIII. Miscellaneous, for which but little is left. It in- 
cludes, however, the Secession of the Southern Churches and the 
Amendments made or attempted in the Constitution. The Appendix 
contains, as we stated, legal documents. 

We are glad to see this remark, one of the few made by the com- 
piler: “The amendments [to the Constitution] made or proposed, 
have never affected the Confession of Faith proper, the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, or the Directory for Worship. These remain, 
word for word and letter for letter, as they were adopted at the for- 
mation of the Assembly in 1788.” The alterations, of course, there- 
fore, merely regard administrative matters not at all affecting the faith, 
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order or discipline of the Church. In all essential respects, Presby- 

terianism in all its principal bodies, the world over, is the same. The 

divisions are on minor and unessential points which ought not to keep 
them apart, but which haye been magnified by prejudice and often 
misunderstood by good men. 

We thank the Publication Committee very heartily for this volume. 
We have constantly rejoiced in that Committee and prophesied good 
things of it. They are beginning toappear. Ten years ago we could 
not buy a Shorter Catechism except from strangers not under the con- 
trol of the Church. Now we have editions of the Confession, Form 
of Government, Catechism and the same annotated, our own Psalm 
and Hymn Book, a Presbyterian Manual, a Tune Book, a Sabbath 
School Hymn Book, Forms for Presbyteries, and a constantly in- 
creasing literature, both denominational and of a more general reli- 
gious nature. If any one has been narrowed in his feelings or made 
sectarian by thus seeing to the wants of our own family, we certainly 
have not perceived it. Every truth and duty in itsownorder. Every 
thing is beautiful in its time. ‘This ought ye to have done and not 
to have left the other undone.” We are getting to be, not the Church, 
but a Church of Christ, with the organs and functions of a Church, 
Whenever we see any narrowness, or bigotry, or sectarianism spring- 
ing cut of the present attention to an imperative duty, we will let our 
readers know, faithfully. 

Il. BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN, in con- 
tinuation of the work uf Olshausen, with an Appendix on the Catholie Epis- 
tles and an Introductory Essay on the Life and Writings of St. John. By 
Dr. Jonn H. A. Eprarp. Translated by Rev. W. B. Pore. Manchester. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co., 1860. pp. 423. 
Dr. Ebrard is a Bavarian by birth and education, but a Huguenot 

by descent.* He studied at Erlangen and commenced his academic 

career there as Privat docent. Olshausen and Krafft were his fa- 
vorite teachers. He then became theological professor at Ziirich. 

About 1849 he returned to Erlangen as successor to Dr. Krafft. 

It was the only Reformed professorship, all the others (Thomasius, 

Delitzsch, Hofmann, Hamack, Hofling until his death) being Lu- 

theran. Erlangen is considered the most flourishing school of or- 

thodox Lutheranism in Germany. In 1853, Ebrard was removed by 
the government to Speyer (Spires) as Consisturialrath. This is the 
capital of Rhenish Bavaria and well known as the place where the 
name Protestant was first given. Ebrard is a devoted member of the 


* See for these facts Dr. Schaff’s Germany, &e. 
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German Reformed Church, but is in favor of keeping up the Evyan- 

gelical or United Church where it exists, after the model of Prussia. 

He is but forty-three or four years old, yet he has written amazingly, 
Amongst other works are his Wissenschaftliche Kritik der evangelis- 
chen Geschichte; Christliche Dogmatik; a History of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; a collection of Reformed Liturgies; Lectures on Practical Theo- 
logy; Commentaries on the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Revela- 
tion. He writes for the Studien und Kritiken and for Herzog’s En- 
cyclopedia. Heis evangelical after the Melanchthonian type of theo- 
logy. 

Four hundred and twenty-three pages of Commentary on seven 
chapters of Scripture may seem large measure. There are sixty-one 
pages of Introduction, besides eight of Appendix on the Catholic Epis- 
tles, with a few pages of Index; the remainder is ajl exposition. 

_Ebrard thinks the First Epistle was by the Apostle John, and the Se- 

cond and Third, though canonical, by a presbyter John, a different man, 
an opinion which will hardly make many converts. He thinks 1 John 
v: 7, spurious, so far as we have light at present to decide the ques- 
tion, and accordingly omits it. Dr. Schaff gives the following view of 
Ebrard: “He is too hasty in judgment; his tone is too confident and 
at times arrogant, but he generally masters his subject, shrinks from 
no difficulty, penetrates into the heart of things, is rich and happy in 
illustration, often profound, always independent, fresh, vigorous and 
interesting.’ We must add that he is too prolix, and anxious to go 
deep whether he has any deep thoughts or not. 

Ul. THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES 
Il. By Lord Macaulay. Vol. V. Edited by his Sister, Lady Trevelyan. 
With a Complete Index to the entire Work. New York: Harpers. Phila- 

’ delphia: for sale by J: B. Lippincott & Co. 1861. pp. 293. 

We copy what is so gracefully said in the Preface as to the state 
in which the History was left: “I have thought it right to publish 
that portion of the continuation of the ‘ History of England,’ which 
was fairly transcribed and revised by Lord Macaulay. It is given to 
the world precisely as it was left; no connecting links have been 
added; no authority sought for or examined. It would, indeed, have 
been possible, with the help I might have obtained from his friends, 
to have supplied much that is wanting; but I preferred, and I believe 
the public will prefer, that the last thoughts of the great mind passed 
away from among us, should be preserved sacred from any touch but 
his own. Besides the revised manuscript, a few pages containing the 
first rough sketch of the last two months of William’s reign are all 
that is left. From this I have, with some difficulty, deciphered the 

VoL. 1x.—44 
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account of the death of William. No attempt has been made to join 
it on to the preceding part, nor to supply the connexions which would 
have been given by the improving hand of the author. But, imper- 
fect as it must be, I believe it will be received with pleasure ahd inte- 
rest as a fit conclusion to the life of his great hero.” 

The civilized world will regret that Macaulay could not have 
written the History of England to our times. We-have, in a for- 
mer Review, entered our protest against the injustice of the dis- 
tinguished author towards Scotland and Presbyterianism, but there 
would have been few intellectual pleasures compared with that of fol- 
lowing his path as he traced the progress of that great country of our 
ancestors, especially as its history became more and more involved 
with our own. This volume includes but four years, and those not 
perfectly gone over. Still, there is here the same clear narrative, the 
same picturesque power that has always characterized this great writer. 
We give some extracts from the sketch of the death of William, which 
closes the whole: 


Heinsius was at that time suffering from indisposition, which was 
indeed a trifle when compared with the maladies under which Wil- 
liam was sinking. But in the nature of William there was none of 
that selfishness which is the too common vice of invalids. On the 
twentieth of February he sent to Heinsius a letter in which he did 
not even allude to his own suffering and infirmities. ‘‘] am,” he said, 
‘infinitely concerned to learn that your health is not quite re-esta- 
blished. May God be pleased to grant you a speedy recovery. Iam 
unalterably your good friend, William.” Those were the last lines of 
that long correspondence. 

* * * * 

The king, meanwhile, was sinking fast. Albemarle had arrived at 
Kensington from the Hague, exhausted by rapid traveling. His 
master kindly bade him go to rest for some hours, and then sum- 
moned him to make his report. That report was in all respects satis- 
factory. The States-General were in the best temper; the troops, the 
provisions, the magazines were in the best order. Everything was in 
readiness for an early campaign. William received the intelligence 
with the calmness of a man whose work was done. He was under no 
illusion as to his danger. “I am fast drawing,” he said, “to my 
end.” His end was worthy of his life. His intellect was not for a 
moment clouded. His fortitude was the more admirable because he 
was not willing to die. He had very lately said to one of those whom 
he most loved, “‘ You know that I never feared death; there have 
been times when I should have wished it; but, now that this great 
new prospect is opening before me, I do wish to stay here a little 
longer.” Yet no weakness, no querulousness, disgraced the noble 
close of that noble career. ‘To the physician the king returned his 
thanks graciously and gently, “I know that you have done all that 
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skill and learning could do for me; but the case is beyond your art, 
and I submit.” From the words which escaped him he seemed to be 
frequently engaged in mental prayer. Burnet and Tenison remained 
many hours in the sick-room. He professed to them his firm belief 
in the truth of the Christian religion, and received the sacrament from 
their hands with great seriousness. The antechambers were crowded 
all night with lords and privy councillors. He ordered several of 
them to be called in, and exerted himself to take leave of them with 
a few kind and cheerful words. Among the English who were ad- 
mitted to his bedside were Devonshire and Ormond. But there were 
in the crowd those who felt as no Englishmen could feel—friends of 
his youth who had been true to him, and to whom he had been true, 
through all vicissitudes of fortune; who had served him with unal- 
terable fidelity when his secretaries of State, his Treasury, and his 
Admiralty had betrayed him; who had never, on any field of battle, 
or in an atmosphere tainted with loathsome and deadly disease, shrunk 
from placing their own lives in jeopardy to save his, and whose truth 
he had at the cost of his own popularity rewarded with his bounteous 
munificence. He strained his feeble voice to thank Auverquerque 
for the affectionate and loyal services of thirty years. To Albemarle 
he gave the keys of his closet and of his private drawers. “ You 
know,” he said, “‘what to do with them.” By this time he could 
searcely respire. ‘Can this,” he said to the physicians, “last long?” 
He was told that the end.was approaching. He swallowed a cordial, 
and asked for Bentinck. Those were his last articulate words.’ Ben- 
tinck instantly came to the bedside, bent down, and placed his ear 
close to the king’s mouth. The lips of the dying man moved, but 
nothing could be heard. The king took the hand of his earliest 
friend, and pressed it tenderly to his heart. In that moment, no 
doubt, all that had cast a slight passing cloud over their long and 
pure friendship was forgotten. It was now between seven and eight 
in the morning. He closed his eyes and gasped for breath. The ‘pi- 
shops knelt down and read the commendatory prayer. When it ended 
“William was no more. 

When his remains were laid out, it was found that he wore next to 
his skin a small piece of black silk ribbon. ‘The lords in waiting or- 
dered it to be taken off. It contained a gold ring and a lock of the 
hair of Mary. 


IV. THE CHRISTIAN ELEMENT IN PLATO AND THE PLATONIC PHI- 
LOSOPHY, unfolded and set forth by Dr. C. Ackermann, Archdeacon at 
Jena. Translated from the German by Samuel Ralph Asbury, B. A. With 
an Introductory Note, by William G. T. Shedd, D. D., Brown Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Philadelphia : 
Smith, English, & Co. 1861. pp. 280. 

We cannot persuade ourselves to dismiss a work on such a subject 
with a brief notice. The points of contact between the only true reli- 
gion and the greatest of philosophers must have some little considera- 
tion, and we lay it over for a fuller notice when we have some fitting 
leisure. 
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V. HARPERS’ GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 
1. THUCYDIDES. Recensuit Joannes Gulielmus Donaldson, S. T. P., Coll. 

Ss. Trin. Apud Cantabr. quondam Socius. In two vols. pp. 305, 298. 

There are twenty-three pages of Introduction, containing, princi- 
pally, Notes; but which, we regret to say, are pedantically put in 
Latin. At the end are thirty-three pages of an Index Nominum 
Propriorum. Besides these, there is nothing but the text. The 
Greek type is most, beautiful. The volumes every way pleasant and 
convenient; pocket editions, in flexible binding. ; 

2. Publi Vergili Maronis Opera ex Recensione J. Conington, A.M. Lingue 

et Litterarum Latinarum apud Oxonienses Professoris. 1861. pp. 338. 

A page and one-third “ Lectori,” is the total commentary, no note 
or index being added. One is surprised to find that the whole of 
Virgil can go into so smalla space. It will be seen that the editor 
adopts the spelling Vergil. The style of the edition is the same with 
that of Thucydides and others. 
yi. THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER: with the Hymns, Epigrams, and Battle of 

the Frogs and Mice. Literally translated, with Explanatory Notes by Theo- 

dore Alois Buckley, B. A., of Christ Church. New York: Harpers. 1861. 

pp. 482. : 

This volume is introduced by a translation of the earliest known 
life of Homer, called the Pseudo-Herodotean, by Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Esq. The translation of the Odyssey follows, and then the Hymns 
to the gods, with the Battle of the Frogs and Mice, and the Epigrams; 
including, with the, Iliad, all that has been attributed to Homer. 
The volume is enriched by quotations from Chapman, Coleridge, and 
Shelley. For the Hymns and Minor Poems, the editions of Ruhnken, 
Ernesti, and Hermann, are principally followed. We are greatly 
indebted to the Harpers for bringing out the Classics in every shape, 
and at so cheap a rate. 

VII. THOUGHTS ON PREACHING, being Contributions to Homiletics. By 

James W. Alexander, D. D. New York: Charles Scribner. 1861. pp. 514, 

Dr. James Alexander intended to write a book on Preaching, for 
which he had collected large material in journals and common-place 
books. But he died without executing his plan. The editor has here 
collected many passages from his journals, several articles from the 
Princeton Review, and the letters to young ministers from the Pres- 
byterian, of which it will be recollected that, in-its purest days, Dr. 
Alexander was editor. 

Dr. James Alexander was one of our most valuable men. Not 
equal in intellectual power to his father or his brother, he was a bet- 
ter pastor than either; and for the common uses of a congregation, 
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year in and year out, perhaps a better preacher. Very beautiful are 
those of his sermons called ‘‘Consolation.” There was a loveliness in 
his character, and a goodness which—together with the culture derived 
from his own reading, and his remarkable social advantages—made 
him more prominent than his intellectual power alone would have 
justified ; a rare example of the value of those qualities that are, for 
the most part, within our own control. 

This book contains hints of great consequence to preachers; it will 
do a world of good to have it carefully studied. It will encourage 
more nature, more fearlessness, more Scripture reading, and other 
qualities that are greatly needed now; qualities for which the Church 
lies gasping, not knowing its own needs. That we may make an im- 
pression of the worth of the book, we mark some extracts: 


Formalism of Sermons.—Without flattering myself with the notion 
that I was ever eloquent, I am persuaded that the most effective dis- 
courses I ever delivered, were those for which I made the least regu- 
lar preparation. Iwish I could make sermons as if I had never heard 
or read hew they are made by other people. The formalism of regular 
divisions and applications is deadly. And as to written sermons, what 
is written with weariness, is heard with weariness. 

Avoid Abstractions.—If you would keep up attention, avoid ab- 
stractions in your sermons, except those of mere argument. Come 
down from generals to specifications, and especially to individual cases. 
Whenever possible, give name and place, and intersperse anecdote. 
By this means the Puritans, even when they were prolix, were viva- 
cious. They subsidized every event of Old Testament history, and 
talked of David and of Judas, instead of royalty and treason. 

No man could ever speak extempore, if everything he said was lite- 
rally the fruit of the moment. No; in many instances by some asso- 
ciation, a whole train of thoughts which had been forgotten for years 
will be brought up. 

The great reason why we have so little good preaching is that we 
have so little piety. To be eloquent, one must be in earnest; he must 
not only act as if he were in earnest, or try to be in earnest, but be 
in earnest, or he cannot be effective. 

We have loud and vehement, we have smooth and graceful, we have 
splendid and elaborate preaching, but very little that is earnest. One 
man who so feels for the souls of his hearers as to be ready to weep 
over them—will assuredly make himself felt. This is what makes 
— effective; he really feels what he says. This made Cookman 
eloquent. his especially was the charm of Summerfield, above all 
men lever heard. We must aim therefore at high degrees of warmth 
in our religious exercises, if we would produce an impression upon the 
public mind. 

Themes for Preaching.—They should be great themes—the great 
themes. These are many. Evil of dwelling on the smaller themes. 
They are such as move the feelings. The great questions which have 
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agitated the world—which agitate our own bosoms—which we should 
like to have settled before we die—which we should ask an Apostle 
about if he were here. These are to general Scripture truth, what 
great mountains are in Geography. Some, anxious to avoid hackneyed 
topics, omit the greatest. Just as if we should describe Switzerland 
and omit the Alps. 

Some ministers preach twenty years, and yet never preach on Judg- 
ment, Hell, the Crucifixion, the essence of Saving Faith—nor on 
those great themes which in all ages affect children, and affect the 
common mind, such as the Deluge, the sacrifice intended, of Isaac, 
the death of Absalom, the parable of Lazarus. The Methodists con- 
stantly pick out these striking themes, and herein they gain a just ad- 
vantage over us. 

To be a great preacher, a man must be nothing else. The daily 
exercises of Demosthenes and Cicero may give us a hint of the de- 
votion which is necessary. The analogy of all other arts and sciences 
may instruct. There are among us preachers who may be considered 
good, and in a certain sense great ones, who spend their principal 
strength during the week upon other pursuits. They write essays, 
systems, and commentaries. It may be observed of them all, that 
however useful they may be, these are not the men who move, and 
warm, and melt, and mould the public masses: Indeed, I think, to 
be a great preacher, a man must lay his account to forego that reputation 
which comes from erudition and literature. The channel must be 
narrowed, that the stream may flow in a rapid current, and fall with 
mighty impression. ven the learning of the schools must undergo 
a great process of transmutation and assimilation, before it is suitable 
to be produced in the pulpit. Great is the difference, though little 
apprehended, between the theological dissertation and a sermon, on the 
same subject. The crude matter falls heavily upon the popular ear. 
Only the last exquisite results of mental action are proper for public 
address. Not that the truth of doctrine is to be neglected; this is 
the very substance of all good sermons, and of every sentence of them, 
even in their most impassioned parts; but it must have undergone a 
great change in the mind of the preacher, and present itself in a more 
popular form, with more of colour of imagination and warmth of pas- 
sion, before it can reach the deep places of the heart with due effect. 

The power of the preacher is not to be attained by rhetorical studies. 
These have their place, but it is an inferior and subsidiary one; and 
the result of undue attention to them is beautiful debility and cold 
polish. Let the imbecile elegancies of Blair be an everlasting beacon 
to the student of homiletics. 

Sermons.—I sometimes think I never acted out my inner man in 
asermon. The nearest approach has been extempore. Causes which 
prevent:—fear of being too learned; fear of being too sentimental ; 
fear of being too decorative; fear of being obscure; fear of being too 
vehement: all this is fear of being myself. / 

I reconsider some of my conclusions about simplicity; and doubt, 
more than doubt, whether a man may not aim at overperspicuity. The 
thought makes the language. High thoughts will make high lan- 
guage. 


~ 
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Some men of study and research are called upon to preach in a 
strain above the common level, even if some do not understand them. 
There are enough who cannot rise above average minds. A man’s 
best and loftiest meditations should go out of him in the shape of ser- 
mons. 

Against Solitude.—A lite of study has always appeared to me an 
unnatural life. Is it not better to converse with the living than the 
dead? Some one will yet have to write a book on the excess of lite- 
rature. The ancient Greek way of studying abroad, in the Porch, or 
the Academy, on the Ilissus, and under the platanus, among the haunts 
of man, was better for the health both of body and mind. Recluse 
habits tend to sadness, moroseness, selfishness, timidity, and tnaction. 
The mind has better play in aprico. Collision produces scintillation 
of genius, and proximity of friends opens a gush for the affections. 
The early Christians seem to have been out-of-door people, rehearsing 
to one another the wisdom which had been given to them orally. Les- 
sons which go from mouth to mouth, take a portable shape, because 
dense, pithy, and apothegmatic: such are the proverbs of all ages. 
We are made for action, and life is too short for us to be always pre- 
paring. A breath of pure air seems to oxygenate the intellect, and 
the best thoughts of the scholar are sometimes during the half hour of 
twilight, when he has laid aside his books and taken his walking-stick. 
Then he is more of a man, feels his fellowship not only with nature, 
but with his kind. I sometimes wish I had been less a reader of 
books; that I had exercised my horses, or traversed countries as a 
reckless pedestrian. Hyer turning the thoughts inward produces cor- 
rosion. We should have something, it is true, within, but it should 
tend outwards. He has not fulfilled his vocation, who has spent his 
score of years in solitary delight over ancient authors, and eaten his 
morsel alone. Gray, with all Greece in his mind, pacing up and down 
the green alleys of a college walk, was but half the man he should 
have been. Horace Walpole, revelling in the virti of Strawberry 

Hill, degenerated into a mere toyman, and filled the most elegant let- 
' ters extant with the matching of old chairs and Sevres china. It is 
to let the mind run to seed in a corner; transplantation is necessary. 
To live for others is the dictate of religion. And what to do for others 
is best done by actual approaches, face to face, eye looking into eye, 
and hand pressing hand. It is not enough to say this or that recon- 
dite pursuit may turn to somebody’s advantage. So it may, if you 
live to be a Methuselah or a Lamech. But your ever-increasing stock 
should not be all hoarded. The sum is, go forth among mankind. 
Lay aside the cowl, and make one of the great company. very day 
renew the electric touch with the common mind. Fall into the circle, 
to ‘give and take good influences. It is not too late if your heart is 
not ossified to the core. I hope it is not so bad as that in Tully’s 
phrase, locus ubi stomachus fuit, concaluit. It is worth an effort. 
The air of a saloon or market-place will do you good, and you will gain 
something from brushing the crowd in a thoroughfare. 

On Reading the Epistles.—Having this day read, without note or 
comment, a great deal in the epistles, I have endeavoured to open my 
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mind to their genuine impressions, and am much impressed with the 
result. 

(1.) The absence of everything that savours of the ritualism of the 
Oxonian school. No stress is laid on priests, altars, ceremonies, or 
even sacraments. It is wonderful how largely sacraments figure in 
modern liturgies, and how little in the New Testament, which contains 
not even the word. 

(2.) The intense supernaturalism of the New Testament writers. 
Every good thing is from above. Calling, faith, love, joy, all are of 
grace, and all of the Spirit. The communication is. perpetually al- 
luded to, as a matter of fact and experience. arly Christians lived 
in a hedvenly atmosphere, and felt that by the grace of God they were 
what they were. 

(3.) The heavenly ethics of the New Testament. ‘Trust, love, pa- 
tience, courtesy, meekness, forbearance, gentleness, long-suffering, for- 
giveness, hospitality, humility; these are what they felt and recom- 
mended. The power of Christianity was in these things. Believers 
lived in a tender love one to another. The world saw it, and were re- 
proved and attracted. 

(4.) The attachment of saints to the person of Jesus. He was not 
an abstraction. He was known of them, as one who had recently been 
among them, who had left them only for a season, and who was still 
within reach; a priest abiding continually, and ever living to make 
intercession for them. 


VIII. NOTES ON NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE AND ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL HISTORY. By Joseph Addison Alexander, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1861. pp. 319. 


“The two fragments,” the editor says, “presented in this volume, 
include all that Dr. Alexander left, in a condition fit for the press, of 
his remarkable ‘ Biblical and Historical Lectures.” They are, in- 
deed, fragments, or rather sketches, dry, accurate, learned, transpa- 
rently clear, simple, and condensed, directly to the point, gathering 
into a small space the information of a most active and laborious lite- 
rary life. 

With the exception of some of Dr. James Alexander’s works, espe- 
cially those in which deep tenderness and pathos predominate, it is 
remarkable that the peculiar power of the Alexander family scarcely 
comes out in writing. This is the case, to an extraordinary degree, 
in Dr. Archibald Alexander. Compare the intense feeling of his 
students as to the value of his instructions, and the greatness of the 
man, with any one of his works, and the observer is at fault. If not 
one of his students, he would set it all down as the extravagance of 
first impressions in young men, were it not for the singular uniformity 
in opinion, and the apparently extravagant eulogy of even those best 
qualified to speak, and who have reached the full maturity of their 
judgment. Yet it is not easy to define that wherein his greatness 
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consisted. This was the case in regard to Washington, and all other 
men where we must describe their greatness by the word charac- 
ter. It was not exactly that Dr. Alexander was so wonderful a preach- 
er, though he was remarkable in that respect. It certainly was not 
his learning, for we remember distinctly that we read with surprise, 
many years after we left Princeton, that his learning was considered 
great or discursive, we certainly having received the impression 
that he was a man of extraordinary originality, and of but moderate 
acquaintance with books. He evidently knew what was needful to 
be known of books, especially in didactic theology, and in the line of 
English, Scottish, and American writers upon it. We never thought 
of accusing him of any want of knowledge, but the idea was certainly 
never once formed that he was a man remarkable for learning as such. 
Dr. James Alexander says beautifully and truly, that his father was 
’ remarkable above all men that he ever knew for “doing exactly as he 

pleased;” very high praise, when we consider what he did, and how 

artificial is the goodness of most of us. Most men cannot trust them- 

selves to do as they please for half-an-hour. We imagine that this 

was true of Dr. Alexander’s reading. He read much, and in pro- 

fitable books, but rather desultorily than systematically. , In short, he 

was not constituted for a learned man, but for something much higher. 

We do not remember ever to have received the impression that Dr. 
Alexander was very profound; for example, as Plato was, or Calvin, 
or Coleridge—as though the world of thought and emotion that enve- 
lopes ours, the world inhabited by an order of intelligences above 
us, had been, in occasional glimpses, revealed to them, so that we 
ordinary mortals listen to them as to a revelation. And yet we agree 

_ with every body else, and agree fully, that Dr. Archibald Alexander 
was a very extraordinary man, great and good. Asa professor in a 
theological seminary he was one of a thousand, and his influence was 
as remarkable as it is, in some respects, inexplicable. We can 
searcely turn to any production of his that satisfies, or even pleases 
us. The power of some men is indissolubly linked with their presence, 
with their manner, their voice. Without the present, living man, 
the magnetic circle is not formed. 

There is something of this in Addison Alexander. Let any man 
think of Baron Macaulay, and how much more there is of him in 
his Reviews and his History, than there ever was in Parliament or 
in conversation. ‘Then let him think of Coleridge, subduing, over- 
powering, delighting, half-blinding men by the noon-tide brightness 
and heat-lightning of his conversation—beyond even Greek symposia. 
The editor of this book has only given us twenty-three lines of preface, 
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but see how in that brief space this feeling of the difference between 
bright flame and burnt ashes appears. ‘‘ This is all,’’ he says, “of his 
remarkable lectures.” This gave “such vivacity and originality to 
his instructions, his lectures to each succeeding class being the out- 
pouring of his acquisitions,” ‘These fragments alone remain to us.” 
The “brief skeletons could hardly be arranged, and never filled out 
by any living man.”’ The brief notes, mere catch-words, he inserts 
as hoping “they may be suggestive.” Here is the ideal of Addison 
Alexander. His spoken lectures were the man. We should hesitate 
more in this, were it not that we know it to be so true that the very 
life of his father glowed in his countenance, and burned on his lips, 
and that we cannot relume it from his books, but only from our 
memory. 

We could hardly believe it when we heard that Addison Alexander 
was dead. It seemed very strange to us that he should die. We 
think that Dr. Hodge says somewhere, though on looking for it, we 
cannot find the reference to verify it, that he was the greatest man he 
ever knew. We have not forgotten that the sermons of Dr. Alexan- 
der, as published, are excellent, and that there were no arts of the 
orator, or, as Dr. Hodge says, “no charms of voice or manner” to 
recommend them. This is true; itis true also, that his life was that 
of a recluse student, and not that of a man of society. Still, we do not 
take back what we have said. Public speaking, lecturing, conversing, 
not merely the charm of oratory, but the mode of thought and cha- 
racter which finds its natyral and most powerful expression through 
the tongue, and that which flows more powerfully through the pen— 
these are totally different gifts. The great talker is immortal, and so 
is the great painter, poet, writer, philosopher, but each in his own 
mode. And though the first conception of a recluse is exactly the 
reverse of that of a man of great oral power, yet the objection is more 
seeming than valid. The difference lies deep in’ character. The 
writer is flowing, continuous, perhaps stately, majestic; he moves on 
like Jeremy Taylor’s river, making every thing “even as his own 
brow,” and by the strange imaginative power which is his gift, he 
warms in solitude and glows in presence of his new-created worlds. 
But the man whose power is in the presence of men, is more often 
broken, suggestive, quick in turn, kindling at the eyes of others, 
flashing electrically, magnetized, as well as magnetizing. A sure 
criterion of him is that his reputation is so great that you look in vain 
for its ground. Nothing is left to us of Sheridan’s great speech like 
the impression which it has struck upon literature; not much more 
than this is known of it, that the first men in England all said that 
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they never heard any thing like it. But Burke’s is as great to us in 
the printed book, as it was to the men who listened to it. 

It will be seen that our idea is that Addison Alexander was not 
greatest in the pulpit, admirable and popular as he was there, but in 
the lecture-room. Something in the way of Neander, we suppose to 
have been his forte. A thorough acquaintance with matters that few 
understood well, and an audience of trained minds, following, appre- 
ciating, and admiring, this recondite flood of thought and emotion— 
such were, we conceive, the circumstances in which this great son of a 
great man, whom after all, with characteristic differences, he much 
resembled, appeared greatest, and in his influence on such audiences 
lay his special usefulness. 

IX. LIFE OF JESUS. A Manual for Academic Study. By Dr. Carl Hase, 

Professor of Theology in the University of Jena. Translated from the Ger- 


man of the Third and Fourth Improved Editions, by James Freeman Clarke, 
Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1860. pp. 267. 


Translated by a Unitarian minister, and issued by the “Publishers - 
for the American Unitarian Association,” this book comes to us under 
auspices of a suspicious sort. Dr. Addison Alexander says of Hase, 
in reference to his Church History, that he was ‘a man of genius and of 
cultivated taste, and an original and brilliant writer, but unduly partial 
- to the more esthetic and artistical relations of his subject, not so much 
a believer as an admirer of the gospel, (rather than a believer,) obscure 
from epigrammatic or laconic brevity, and from rather pre-supposing 
than detailing facts.” 

Hase was born in Steinbach in Altenburg, where his father was a 
clergyman, in 1800. He studied theology at Leipzic, Erlangen, and 
Tubingen, was imprisoned for five months in 1819 at the fortress of 
Hohenasperg, in Wiirtemburg, on account of his participation in the 
movement of Burschenscha/t, became Privat docent of theology in 
Tiibingen in 1823, professor of philosophy in Leipzic in 1829, and 
professor of theology at Jena from 1830. His writings are voluminous. 
Amongst the best known is his Manual of Church History, translated 
in this country by Professor Blumenthal, and Dr. Wing, of Carlisle, 
Pa. 

The present work appeared in: 1829, a third edition in 1840, and a 
fourth in 1854, The result arrived at, Mr. Clarke says, is neither 
that of Strauss nor that of Hengstenberg. Dr. Schaff says of it: “It 
has the characteristic merits of all the compends of that genial and 
spirited author, in giving a miniature picture of its object, of high 
artistic finish, and a very complete and useful literary apparatus to 
the different sections. But owing to its subject, it is likely to meet 
with greater opposition from the reigning type of Anglo-American 
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theology, than his Church History. And I must say myself, that 
while the book gives a valuable and interesting account of the human 
development of Christ as the religious ideal of the race, it is unsatis- 
factory in not rising high enough to the full divine-human grandeur 
of its sublime subject, and contains, especially at the beginning and 
the end of the gospel history, too many skeptical elements.” 

This book is as painful to us as would be the wounding of our 
most sensitive nerves. It is such a book as those brought up as we 
have been, cannot bear. There is a want of reverence, a worldly, 
merely artistic, half infidel spirit, that is too shocking to us to allow 
us to speak calmly of it. Thus, to take passages almost at random: 
“The angels, and the bloody sweat recorded by Luke, are figurative 
expressions changed into a legend.” “That the curtain of the Holy 
of Holies was rent, is wholly in the symbolical style,” &e. “The re- 
surrection of the saints, beginning in a bodily way, but vanishing 
afterwards in a spectral obscurity,” &c. The appearance of the angels 
at the Resurrection, ‘seem to belong to early legendary additions to 
the gospels.” Yet he believes in the Resurrection. The circum- 
stances of the birth of our Saviour are treated as myths, and such 
doubts are thrown upon the miraculous conception as to amount to a 
denial of it. It is difficult 'to conceive Hase’s idea of our Saviour, 
or to know what he means. He says: ‘The fundamental thought 
of this book is this, that a divine principle revealed itself in Jesus, 
but in a purely human form.” ‘Let those to whom our Christ is no 
Christ,”’ he says, “consider that to us, and to many like-minded, he 
is a Master and a Saviour upon this stand-point of ours.” 

We confess a strong disposition to burn up, not the author, but the 
whole edition of this most disagreeable book. It seems to us utterly 
deficient in reverence, and calculated to do nothing but mischief to 
Americans. 


X. THE ORDEAL OF FREE LABOR IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 
By Wm. G. Sewell. New York: Harpers. pp. 325. 


These letters were originally written for the New York Times. On 
the whole, the author considers the experiment of emancipation a suc- 
cess. The following table is given in regard to the Leeward Islands: 


SUGAR EXPORTATION, POUNDS. 


Islands. Annual average from Exports in 1858. 
1820 to 1882. . 

Antigua, 20,580,000 26,174,000 

Dominica, 6,000,000 6,263,000 

Nevis, 5.000,000 4,400,000 

Montserrat, 1,840,000 1,308,000 

St. Kitts, 12,000,000 10,000,000 


45,420,000 48,145,000 
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IMPORTS. 

Same time. Same time, 
Antigua, £130,000 £266,364 
Dominica, 62,000 84,906 
Nevis, 28,000 86,721 
Montserrat, 18,000 17,844 
St. Kitts, 60,000 109,000 
£298,000 £514,835 

Excess of sugar exportation with free labor, Ibs.2,725,000 

i imports £216,835 


Mr. Sewell asserts that he went to the West Indies “imbued with 
the American idea that African freedom had been a curse to every 
branch of agricultural and commercial industry. I shall leave,’’ he 
says, “these islands, overwhelmed with a very opposite conviction.” 
One great reason for the abandoning of plantations is that there is, 
especially in Jamaica, a great want of capital, and the negroes do 
not work, because they are not paid. They therefore work on the 
roads where they are paid, or for themselves. 

Mr. Sewell makes this remarkable statement: “TI do not remember 
having ever seen a West Indian negro drunk; and the temperate habits 
of the Jamaica Creoles are the more remarkable, as the spirit manu- 
factured on the island can be obtained for a very trifling cost.” 

“No people,” he says, “in the world have been more peaceful than 
the Creoles of Jamaica. The contrast, in this respect, between the 
reign of freedom and that of slavery, carries its own lesson and its own 
warning. ‘T'wenty-five years of freedom, and not a murmur of popular 
discontent!” 

But his testimony is not so favorable as to the morality of the lower 
classes of the population. Licentiousness is rife, and petty crime. 
There is a great want of instruction. 

The mulattoes and quadroons are a very important class, intelligent, 
and comparatively enterprising. In the Jamaican Assembly there are 
seventeen black and colored members out of forty-seven. In a popu- 
lation of 350,000, there are only 20,000 children at school, and of 
these 13,000 are educated by missions and private charities. All 
the mission schools are doing good. 

The property of Jamaica was declining before emancipation. The 
planters were, like almost all large slaveholders, extravagant. The 
exportation of sugar had gradually decreased from 150,000 hhds. in 
1805, to 85,000 hhds. in 1833. Between the years 1814 and 1832 
the coffee-crop was also reduced one-half; and during the fifty years 
that preceded emancipation, it is estimated that two hundred sugar 
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estates were abandoned. Mr. Sewell says that if he were asked to 
describe, in as few words as possible, the effect of emancipation in 
Jamaica, he would say—the creation of a middle class. ‘At the 
lowest estimate that I have heard given, there are now in Jamaica, 
fifty thousand small proprietors, owning, on an average, three acres of 
land.’ While the export of sugar from Jamaica has largely decreased, 
that of minor staples, logwood, fustic, mahogany, succades, cocoanuts, 
ebony, beeswax, and honey, have largely increased. These are the 
productions of the small settlers. The decline in sugar exportation is 
as follows: 


1801—1807 average 133,000 hhds. 
1807—1814 “4 118,000 « 
1814—1821 ‘6 110,000 « 
1821—1828 a 96,000 <«« 
1828—1835 " 90,000 « 
1841 34,000 « 
1845 47 9265 "6 
1850 33,031 


It will be seen that the decrease was very large before emancipation, 
though it has been more rapid since. 

The election law in Jamaica is as follows: Hach voter must have a 
freehold of a clear rental of £6, or he must pay £20 rent, or have an 
income derivable from business of £50; or, finally, he must pay taxes 
to the extent of £2 per annum. There are probably 50,000 free- 
holders with a clear income of £6 a year, but the number of actual 
voters does not exceed 8000. The reason is, that each voter must 
pay ten shillings stezling, about two dollars and a-quarter, for regis- 
tration. The relative cost of slave and free labor, Mr. Sewell states 
thus: 


Cuba, (slave,) Per ib. 3 cents. 
} “ic “ A _37 “ 
Jamaica 4 Sf 
Jamaica, (free, ) eR « 
Mrinids “ (74 72 “ 
Trinidad, 1s 
Barbadoes “ Leen © dy 


This whole work is well worthy of study. The great practical expe- 
riment in the West Indies is of the deepest interest. If Mr. Sewell’s 
statements are reliable, they go far to settle the question of the capa- 
bility of the African to take care of himself. This solved, no good 
man can consistently support slavery. F 
XI. RECENT INQUIRIES IN THEOLOGY, by Eminent English Churchmen, 

being ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.’’ Reprinted from the Second London Edition. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. Frederick H. Hedge, D. D. Buston: 


Walker, Wise, & Co. For sale in Philadelphia by Lippincott & Co. 1860. 
pp. 480. 


This is the rationalistic, ultra Broad Church, semi-infidel book which 
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is agitating England to its centre, against which all the bishops of the 
Kstablished Church nobly protest, and which is appropriately pub- 
lished, and earnestly praised by Unitarians here. We give the sub- 
jects of the essays, together with the authors who are thus under- 
mining all true evangelical faith: 

The Education of the World. By Frederick Temple, D. D., Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen; Head Master of Rugby School; Chap- 
lain to the Karl of Denbigh. 

Bunsen’s Biblical Researches. By Rowland Williams, D. D., Vice- 
Principal and Professor of Hebrew, St. David’s College, Lampeter; Vi- 
car of Broad Chalke, Wilts. 

On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity. By Baden Powell, 
M.A., F.R.S., &., Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University 
of Oxford. _ 

Seances historiques de Geneve. The National Church. By Henry 
Bristow Wilson, B. D., Vicar of Great Staughton, Hants. 

On the Mosaic Cosmogony. By C. W.:Goodwin, M. A. 

Tendencies of Religious Thought in England. 1688-1750. By 
Mark Pattison, B. D. 

On the Interpretation of Scripture. By Benjamin Jewett, M. A., 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 

They call them the Septem Contra Christum, in England. The 
Articles are not very remarkable in any way, except as the productions 
of men who occupy such stations as their authors, and yet betray the 
truth as shamefully as our Floyds and Twiggs have betrayed their 
country. 

XII. THE BLUE LAWS OF CONNECTICUT. A collection of the Earliest 

Statutes and Judicial Proceedings of that Colony ; being an Exhibition of the 

rigorous Morals and Legislature of the Puritans. Edited, with an Intro- 


duction, by Samuel M. Smucker, LL.D. Philadelphia: Duane Rulison. 
1861. pp. 235. 


Here are authentic copies of these world-famous Blue Laws. After 
an introduction, comes the Civil Compact of 1638-9, and then the 
laws of the Code of 1650 arranged alphabetically under appropriate 
heads. ‘These are followed by extracts from the Judicial Records of 
New Haven, and Early Records of the Church there. In the appen- 
dix are—The First System of Laws in Massachusetts; the Settlement 
of the Land between New Haven and the Dutch; an Address to Oli- 
ver Cromwell in 1654, and a Letter from the Colony of Rhode Island 
concerning the Quakers. 
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